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District of Pennsylvania, to wit: ; 

_geweeves =6=—6)6BE- IT REMEMBERED, that on the sixth day of Au- 
| * SEAL, * gust, in the forty-second year of the independence of the Unit- 
| * ed States of America, A. D. 1817, Thomas Dobson and Son, 
| BERREER*® OF the said district, have deposited in this office the title of 
a book, the right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in the words following, 


to wit: 


** 


“ The American Register; or Summary Review of History, Politics, and 
Literature, Vol II. radray 


In conformity to the act of the Congress of the United States, entituled, 
** An act for the encouragement of learnin. , by secu: ine the copies of maps, 
charts, and books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies, during the 
times therein mentioned.” And also to the act, entitled, ** An act supple- 
mentary to an act, entitled ** An act for the encouragement of learning, by 
securing the copies of maps, charts, and books, to the authors and proprie- 
tors of such copies during tlic times therein mentioned,” and extending the 
benefits thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and etching historical 


and other prints.” 
D. CALDWELL, 
Clerk of the District of Pennsylvania. 
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CORRIGENDA IN THE INTRODUCTION. 


Page xxi. Read “ recourse to Parliament” for—reference td Parlia- 
ment. 
xxiv. Strike out the word “ national,’’ third line from the bottom. 
xxvil. For ‘ popular feeling”? read popular opinion. 
xxx. For “ rehearsed’’ read renewed—Also: for “ start uft into” 
read start up as, &c. 
xxxiv. Read sufficiently expert, for sufficiently perspicuous. * 
For “‘a coufile of stout octavos” read a stout octavo, 
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Page first line, strike out farticular.”* 

Page 21, eighteenth line from bottom, strike out “ now.” 
Page 53, twelfth line from top, strike out “for.” 

Page 269, read Cata/ani, for Catalini. 

Page 288, read Blagden, for Blagdon. 
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INTRODUCTION 


BY THE EDITOR. 


IN the introduction to the first volume of this work, I stated 
my design of proceeding, in the second, with the history of 
French Affairs, and treating at large of American and English 
Literature. I have ventured, however, to depart from my al- 
leged purpose; in order to make place for two articles of Ame- 
rican History, which, on several accounts, appeared to me to 
deserve the preference, on the present occasion, to any other 
matter. It is by no means my intention to withhold altogether, 
what I have collected respecting the management of affairs in 
Paris, during the campaign of 1815, and the conduct of Bona- 
parte from the period of his defeat at Waterloo, to that of his 
departure for St. Helena. 

[ am the more desirous of laying his genuine history for this 
interval before the American public, as two works of a recent 
date, which exhibit him in a totally false light, have a wide 
circulation, and, I fear, considerable weight, in this country. 
I allude to the Letters of Dr. Warden, and to the “ Manu- 
script transmitted from St. Helena.” The last is a palpable 
but very ingenious forgery: as an apology for the hero, it is 
contrived with great skill, and is as well fitted to produce 
the meditated effect, as any thing of the kind which could have 
been devised. The book, like that of Warden, is of the proper, 
vendible size, and falls under that description of politics so 
much favoured, which may be termed portable; it wears a plau- 
sible air of candour, and the form of the narrative, by its rapidity 
and conciseness, tallies well with the style of expression gene- 
rally attributed to the putative author. 

The strong curiosity still subsisting with respect to the 
deportment of the man in his altered fortunes, and his opinions 
of the past, is sufficient to explain the avidity with which the 
Letters of Warden have been read, and has given them an im- 
portance to which they have no intrinsic claim whatever. Whe- 
ther Dr. Warden was really the writer of these Letters, or, as 
has been positively asserted in the English Gazettes, some one 
of the artificers of Grub-street, is quite immaterial. No person 
versed in the French can fail to discover, that the author is ig- 
mie of that tongue; and he himself admits that his hero 
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could not even read the English currently. The long, measured, 
argumentative speeches put into the mouth of Bonaparte, must 
have been woven from scraps of information collaterally receiv- 
ed. They are irreconcileable with his well known manner, and 
moreover, obviously not of a nature to have been thus rendered, 
extempore, by an interpreter. 

Dr. Warden furnishes, throughout his book, abundant proof 
that he was unacquainted not only with the French language, 
but with the most common history of the time, and the sciences 
subsidiary to his own profession. This circumstance, together 
with like evidence supplied by the inanity of his share of the 
pretended colloquies, makes it highly improbable that the ex- 
emperor or his attendants, would have singled him out 
for the rich favours of their conversation and confidence, but 
from some oblique design, or an inclination to sport with his 
fatuity. 

We may easily suppose that he was the mere dupe of so 
shrewd an observer as Las Cases, or of the other paragons 
of loyalty, who had all an interest in patching the reputa- 
tion of their master, and spreading it, with the most seductive 
gloss, before the world. Again; there are reasons, some deducible 
rom the text itself of the book, which would warrant us in 
suspecting him of a direct collusion with them for the purpose; 
or, on the other hand, we might surmise that he projected a 
saleable duodecimo from the outset of the voyage, and noted 
accordingly for use the ready talk of the quarter-deck, un- 
questioned indeed, though not unsuspected as to his object, by 
the crafty exiles. 

Admitting the conversations reported by Warden to be au- 
thentic, neither the statements they contain, nor those given in 
the ‘“* Manuscript transmitted from St. Helena,” amount to more 
than the allegations of the party accused. If mankind had been, 
at all times, so credulous as to be satisfied with a vindication of 
this sort, in opposition even to the evidence of their own obser- 
vation and sufferings, we should not, perhaps, be able to find a 
single malefactor in the list of those who have ruled nations, or 
headed banditti. Fortunately for the truth and morality of his- 
tory, the career of Bonaparte has been so comprehensive in its 
notoriety and influence, and his real nature has so constantly be- 
trayed itself in the most striking emergencies, that all his own 
efforts or those of his panegyrists, whether deluded or design- 
ing, to justify him and his plans at the tribunal of posterity, 
must prove fruitless, with any common industry on the part of 
cotemporary annalists. 

If there remained among reflecting men, a hope of his 
being reclaimed, in his adversity, from the habit of audacious 
imposture, it would be dissipated by the letter of Count Mon- 


_tholon which we have lately read in the NEWSPapeTSy | and which 
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is acknowledged to have been written under his dictation. The | 
nature of the refutation submitted to the British parliament, i 
places the real author of this tissue of puerasle falsehoods in a 
light that must drive to despair even the most determined | 
champions of his magnanimity. It is left to his friends to des- |} 
cant upon his great abilities, for which I can never hesitate i) 
to give him full credit; while, however, I would have them / 
and the world bear in mind the following reflection of the 
historian Hume—‘ An army is so forcible, and at the same 
time, so coarse a weapon, that any hand which wields it, may, 4 
without dexterity, perform any operation and attain any ascen- i 
dant in human society.” 
| The two pieces of American History to which I have alluded 
t || above are of a very engaging tenor. The first and most im- ft 
‘portant is The History of the Conspiracy of Arnold.” This 
conspiracy is an event of the utmost consequence in our . 
struggle for independence, but has not been related by 
our own historians, with the proper minuteness and em- : 
phasis. Very soon after it happened, a circumstantial narrative 
of the whole affair, including the execution of André, appeared 
in the newspapers of the time, in the shape of a letter from an 
' officer of the American army, (General Hamilton,) who had 
' means of obtaining accurate information. This account is alto- 
_ gether a most eloquent and interesting performance. As an his- 
torical document, it well deserves to be drawn from the present 
' obscurity of the journals in which it was first conveyed to the 
_ public. Chief Justice Marshall has made an extract from it in 
his Life of Washington; but I do not find that it has beencited 
by our other historians, or that a place has been assigned to it,—- 
as ought to have been the case,—in the appendix to any one of | 
their works. 
The History which I have translated from the French, and 
inserted in the present volume, has, however, yet stronger 
claims to attention and preservation. It is the production of 
Count Barbé Marbois, a peer of France, who now presides over 
"= a most important department of her fiscal concerns, and whose 
" ~=writings, particularly on subjects of political economy, have 
acquired for him at home a considerable literary reputation. 
The French critics seem to delight in bearing testimony to his mo- 
ral qualities: M, de Pradt speaking, in his late book on Colonies, 
of this History of the Conspiracy of Arnold, remarks, that “ it 
is a work in which the author, in pourtraying those virtues and 
talents which distinguished the founders and first worthies of 
the American republic, has pourtrayed his own, and described it 
a character which appears to belong to ancient times.” hi 
4 M. de Marbois was secretary of the French legation in the : 
United States at the epoch of the conspiracy, and in habits of 
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close intimacy with the guiding minds of our revolution. It is 
to him Mr. Jefferson refers when he says, in the advertisement 
to his valuable notes on Virginia, that they were written in an- 
swer to certain queries proposed by a distinguished foreigner. 
In the course of the French Revolution, M. de Marbois visited 
the United States a second time, and renewed his acquaintance 
with our institutions and annals. 

The Conspiracy of Arnold seems to have attracted, from the 
moment of its detection, his particular attention. His official si- 
tuation and his connexions enabled him to procure the most au- 
thentic and ample materials for the history of the transaction. 
At what time he began with this so evidently a favourite and la- 
boured task, does not appear. But it cannot escape the sagacity 
of his weaken that his work has been, if not recast, at least re- 
touched, since the great revolution of March, 1814, and sea- 
soned with allusions to the state of things in France under the 
revived monarchy. 

The Preliminary Discourse on the United States bears date 
in June, 1815. No American can peruse it, without a glow of 
satisfaction and gratitude. If we are decked in colours some- 
what the brighter perhaps, on account of the lessons which the 
author wished to give his own country and Europe, it is still 
obvious, that it is not the effect of admonitory contrast which 
he studies alone or principally; but that he is actuated in his 
representations by a spirit of justice and enlightened affection. 
It is delightful to be thus exhibited in the face of the prejudiced 
world, of the scoffers, and defamers, and bigots of the European 
school of civilization, by one whose high rank among them- 
selves, whose character of an eye-witness that had examined at 
leisure and from every point of view, what he describes, and 
whose taste and ability manifested in his work itself, give irre- 
sistible force to his testimony. 

In the particulars which he has quoted as detracting from 
the advantages of our situation, he has described things as 
they were.—The Yellow Fever has disappeared. The en- 
demic diseases of a new country cease to be formidable as it 
changes its face under the progress of population and the 


arts; our climate has become not only more salubrious, but 


more temperate, probably from the same cause: The settler 
on the Western frontier has little to fear from the attacks 
of savages: The Southern states to which our author refers, 
are less infested with the evil of domestic slavery, and may 
cherish the hope of being, at no distant day, so far relieved at 
least, as to be for ever secure from that dreadful vicissitude 
which he seems to apprehend. He has himself furnished a satis- 
factory answer to the doubts, which a supposed diversity of in- 
terests and views between the states, has awakened concern- 
ing the duration of our union. Were he now resident here, 
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we should have his great authority in support of the assertion, 
that the idea of any fatal or very serious contrariety of inter- 
ests is exploded among us, since reflection and experience 
have made us better acquainted with the true mutual rela- 
tions of the states. The aspect of this adolescent empire 
varies at each moment: new and important features and facul- 
ties are almost hourly developed in the process of a growth 
quick, vigorous, and multifarious beyond all example: The 
speculative politician finds incessantly matter for fresh caleu- 
lations and predictions: The horoscope of yesterday would not 
serve for to-day, except in two points—the continuance of the 
union, and the perpetuity of free institutions. Of what is thus 
prolifically and rapidly evolved something may be of a tendency 
adverse to the Union; but a friendly and discriminating ebser- 
ver like M. de Marbois could not fail to perceive and acknow- 
ledge, that there is more of good than evil portent to this expe- 
riment so important for the interests of mankind. 

The balance is still greater in favour of the perpetuity of free 
government in some shape or other among the members of the 
Confederacy. I could myself maintain this proposition by solid, 
and, I think, convincing reasons, but I prefer quoting what I 
find said on the subject, in the Mercure de France, by the emi- 
nent French writer who has reviewed, in that excellent journal, 
the “‘ Conspiracy of Arnold.” Let this philosophical stranger 
speak for us:— 

“* The experience of past ages, the recollection of human re- 
“* volutions, excites some disquietude in relation to the fu- 
“ ture destinies of the United States. The usual consequences 
“‘ are apprehended from the movements of private ambition, the 
“* inequality of fortunes, the love of conquest, &c.—I believe, 
“‘ that, under the peculiar circumstances in which the United 
** States are placed, the past cannot serve as a criterion for the 
*“‘ future. It is true, that free nations have been lost in despo- 
** tism; but—had those nations a precise idea of their rights 


“and duties? Were they acquainted with the tutelary institu- 


“tions of this day——the independence of the judiciary—the 
“trial by jury—the system of representative assemblies and 
“ self-taxation—the force of public opinion now superior to all 
“* opposition? Among the ancients, liberty was buta feeling; in 
“‘ our times it is both a feeling and a positive science. We all 
“‘ know how liberty is lost; we are all acquainted with the 
“ means of defending and preserving it. The United States 
“have now been happy and free for nearly half a century. 
** Liberty has struck deep root in that country. It is entwined, 
s there, with the first affections of the heart; it enters into the 
“ earliest combinations of thought; it is spun into the primitive 
“ staple of the mental frame of the Americans; it is wrought 
“into the very stamina of all their institutions, political and 
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social; it pervades and perceptibly modifies even 
“ their domestic life; it is protected by religion and the laws; it 
“ is linked with every habit, opinion, and interest; it has, in fine, 
** become the common reason and the want of all the American 
“ people. Propose slavery to such a people—talk to them of 
“ unity in the head, multiply your sophisms as you please to 
“ prove to them the paternity of arbitrary power, they will never 
‘understand you. We must not suppose that the love of con- 
“ quest, that fatal passion, will master, or lead astray the coun- 
“¢ cils of a nation, which, setting out from aline of nearly fifteen 
“‘ hundred leagues of coast, may sprgad the noble and hallowed 
“‘ empire of industry and the arts, from the shores of the North- 
“* ern Ocean to those of the Pacific.” 

To this just and forcible exposition, I have no desire to add 
any thing of my own; but, with a view to show how little reli- 
ance is to be placed on sinister predictions coming from abroad* 
relative to the fate of our Union and free institutions, I cannot 
refrain from going back to some of those which were made to 
us during our Revolutionary war. I would have the American 
reader compare with our happy experience, the following pas- 
sage of an Address of the British Opposition of 1777, to the 
Colonists in North America, written by Mr. Burke, more justly 
famed for political foresight, more zealous in our cause, and 
supposed to be better acquainted with our character and situa- 
tion, than any other English statesman. 

“That very liberty which you prize above all things, 
“originated here, in England; and it may be very doubtful 
“whether, without being constantly fed from the original foun- 
“tain, it can be at all perpetuated or preserved in its native 
‘“‘ purity and perfection. None but England can communicate to 
*‘ you the benefits of a free constitution. We apprehend that you 
“are not now, nor for ages are likely to be, capable of that 
‘“‘ form of constitution (a limited monarchy) in an independent 
“state. Besides, let us suggest to your apprehensions, that your 


“ present union cannot always subsist without the authority and 


“weight of this great and long respected body, to equipoise, 
“and to preserve you among yourselves in a just and fair equa- 
‘lity. It may not even be impossible that a long course of war 


* See the Abbé de Pradt’s work on Colonies, ch. xxx. title “ What 
will be the fate of the United States?” The speculations of the author on 
this head are idle and fanciful, as he is without the knowledge of de- 
tails necessary for the construction of a sound theory. Almost every 
page of his work abounds with errors, particularly of fact; and it is 
evident throughout, that he is pretty indifferent about accuracy of 
any sort, or even the confirmation of his theories, provided they are 
bought, read and admired. 
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‘“¢ with the administration of this country, may be but a prelude 
‘to a series of wars and contentions among yourselves, &c.” 

It must be confessed that our conduct in relation to the suc- 
cessful candidates for public office, and the laws regularly enacted 
among us, has not been always such as M. de Marbois des- 
cribes it in his Preliminary Discourse. We have not always 
treated the former with marks of veneration, or obeyed the 
latter without a murmur. But our most censurable lapses 
from this rule of republican reason,—too nice, perhaps, for hu- 
man nature,—are to be traced to excitements from abroad which 
can never be again felt, at least in any thing like the same de- 
gree or spirit. We were kindled into a ferment and betrayed 
into excesses not natural to our character, or imputable to our 
institutions. The war in which we engaged had, from the same 
and other causes, an anomalous nature and influence: it was 
more inflammatory for our passions, and trying for our Union, 
than any in which we can be hereafter involved. 

The French Revolution, the subsequent elaborate action upon 
us of the governments of France and England, and the late 
war, have, I conceive, reached and put to the test the vul- 
nerable parts of our political system and social character; they 
plunged us into a premature struggle with all our infirmities, 
more than is likely will ever again co-exist; they roused into the 
utmost possible activity all the unruly passions of our demo- 
cracy, and the anti-federal principles upon which our foreign 
assailants calculated. We know the happy result, and may 
draw confidence from it for the future. 

In proof‘of our natural moderation, and aptitude to realize 
the picture which M. de Marbois gives of our patriotic 
ductility, we may cite what is now passing under our eyes, in 
the tour of the new President of the United States. I should 
rejoice inthis laudable undertaking, if it had no other feature of 
usefulness, than its tendency to convince foreign nations with what 
cheerfulness and ease, we rally to the standard of a national 
feeling when left to ourselves. They may learn, by the recep- 


tion of Mr. Munroe, wherever he has appeared, and particu- 


larly at Boston, how little stress they should lay upon the 
efficacy of the past, or any future party divisions among us, to 
promote the hostile designs which they may cherish. When M. 
de Marbois shall read the details with which cur newspapers 
are filled on this subject, he will find, if he have attended to the 
history of our domestic feuds, the most complete and edifying 
verification of his statement, which could fall within the com- 
pass of his wishes as an author or a philanthropist. 

The loftiest encomiums are passed upon this * History of the 
Conspiracy of Arnold,” in all the French Journals of any au- 
thority. It is pronounced to he a chef d’euvre in some, placed, 
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in others, on a level with St. Reals’ Conjuration de Vénise, and 
universally applauded for the perfection of the literary execu- 
tion. I have never wilfully forsaken the sense of the author, and 
have approached as near as possible to his modes of expression 
and the general character of his style. He must appear to dis- 
advantage in any translation; and particularly in one, to which 
the time necessary for a correspondent refinement of diction, 
could not be allotted. I have omitted no part of the text, except 
a long letter from an emissary of Sir Henry Clinton, supposed 
to have been found among the papers of Arnold, and which 
contains an enumeration of the most plausible motives to defec- 
tion from the American cause. I have not been able to discover 
elsewhere any trace of such a letter; and I wished to mtroduce 
none of the documents which purport to be versions from 
the English, otherwise than in the original dress. It has, 
moreover, no material connexion with the narrative, nor any 
great intrinsic interest. The interpolation into a professed his- 
tory of speeches or letters—however apposite they may be in 
the tenor, or eloquent in the fabrication—although conform- 
able to the practice of the ancients, is still a reprehensible li- 
cense. It has found more indulgence upon the continent than 
in England. 

The author has chosen to treat his subject as a conspiracy 
not only against the United States, but against General Wash- 
ington; and has ascribed the design upon the person of the il- 
lustrious commander to Major Andre. We must presume, that 
he has sufficient authority for this imputation. It is a serious 
one; because, although the project might redound to the credit 
of André’s intrepidity, it must detract from the so much em- 
blazoned hardship of his fate. Our sympathies and regrets can 
no longer be the same. We must regard him not as the 
victim, but as even more than the accomplice of Arnold, and 
much of the dramatic effect of the finely wrought catastrophe of 
our author, is lost by the intrusion ofthis dea. Hamnilton is si- 
lent iu his Narrative, as to any plan for the capture of General 
Washington. It might, however, very naturally have engaged the 
attention of the conspirators. There is something on this point 
which deserves notice in the following extract from a private 
letter of Washington, of October 18th, 1780, quoted by Gor- 


_ don, in the 3d Vol. of his History of the American Revolu- 


tion. “In no instance sifce the commencement of the war, has 
“the interposition of Providence appeared more remarkably 
‘‘conspicuous than in the rescue of the post and garrison of 
‘“* West-Point. How far Arnold meant to involve me in the ca- 
‘* tastrophe of this place does not appear by any indubitable evi- 
“dence, and I am rather inclined to think he did not wish to 
‘“‘hazard the more important object, by attempting to com- 
‘“‘bine two events, the lesser of which might have marred the 
greater.” 
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There will be found at p. 148, of this volume of the Register, 
a sketch of the debate held in Congress in the month of January 
last, concerning the captors of André; and in p. 237, the com- 
plete vindication of these respectable men from the aspersions 
so unadvisedly cast upon them. For all who feel as I do on this 
subject, the controversy will give additional zest to that part of 
the work of M. de Marbois, in which he has occasion to intror 
duce Paulding, Williams, and Van Wart. Relying on the public 
sense of the importance of the service, of the benefit of the 
example, of the beauty of the trait, of the deference due to the 
unanimous opinion of the Revolutionary Congress and army, 
M. de Marbois does not hesitate to assert, “ that the families 


‘Sof the captors of André are held in veneration, and that their | 


“* names will be celebrated and cherished im all after ages.” 

I trust that he is right, notwithstanding the ungracious and 
impolitic attempt of a member of the House of Representatives, 
to wrest from them their titles never before questioned, to the 
gratitude and respect of the nation. There was a prescription in 
their favour,—I might say in favour of the country, that reaped 
so much honour from their act,—which no American at least, 
should have allowed himself to disturb. If the world and our- 
selves had laboured under a delusion, it involved so just an 
exemplification of the character of the American yeoman, and so 
persuasive a moral for the humbler walks of life, it furnished so 
ornamental a page for the national annals, that it should not 
have been dispelled but upon some motive much higher than 
a small saving to the treasury. 

Could General Washington and all those eminent personages 
who concurred with him in stamping Vincit amor patria upon 
the medal, have, with their opportunities of knowledge, mista- 
ken the nature of the case? Or, would they have gone so far in 
the celebration and recompense, if they had entertained a sus- 
picion akin with the suggestions hazarded in the late Congress? 
Would they have made so heavy a sacrifice of truth and justice to 
the policy of the moment, when they could have been so easily de- 
tected in the imposition and defeated in their end? As the cap- 
tors of André did refuse his watch and purse, and secure his 
person, it could be no more than conjecture on his part, when 
he stated, that the result would have been different had he had 
more to give, or some guaranty to offer. And what weight can 
reasonably be attached to a conjecture of the sort, under such 
circumstances? The deplorable situation to which he saw him- 
self reduced by their inflexibility, must have embittered his 
feelings towards them, and warped his judgment as to their dis- 
positions, We ought instantly to reject the representations of a 
man tortured by the contrast which they had produced in his 
fortunes, and who, in all likelihood, shared largely at the same 


time, in the contempt and antipathy which were but too com- 
Vou. II, ¢ 
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monly entertained or affected by the British officers for the 
Americans in general. The national pride of André made it 
perhaps, incomprehensible to him, that three American husband- 
men could be superior to all temptations of gain, in the dis- 
charge of a duty to their country. 

Planta remarks, in his History of Switzerland, that William 
Tell had been more than once branded with the opprobrious 
appellation of conspirator and assassin. The glory of Tell shines 
out nevertheless, with undiminished lustre, and the Swiss con- 
tinue to revere the memory of their rustic benefactor. Con- 

ess; I humbly conceive, should have welcomed the petition of 
John Paulding, for an increase of pension, and seized the op- 
portunity to augment the annuities of his companions,—in 
testimony of its unshaken faith in the virtue of these men, and 
the unabated gratitude of the nation for the inestimable service 
they had rendered. This would have been acting even as to the 
pecuniary reward, in the sense of the Revolutionary Congress, 
which plainly indicated its wish to secure tothem a fixed value, 
by the terms employed in the original resolution—* two hun- 
dred dollars in specie, or an equivalent in the current money of 
the State.” During the late war their allowance must have fallen 
far short of the intended compensation. 

One feels, now a days, rather awkward in appealing to the 
heroic times, for precedents to influence governments; and it is, 
perhaps, idle to do so; but I cannot help recalling the conduct of 
the Athenian Republic towards Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
who, in delivering their country from one of the Pisistratide, . 
performed an exploit of which the consequences—important as 
they were—cannot be compared, in price, with those of the 
frustration of Arnold’s Conspiracy. The Athenians, although 
they knew that the two young citizens who dealt the first 
blow to the tyranny under which they groaned, were actuated 
primarily by resentment for a private affront, did not pause 
to investigate or appraise the motive, nor coldly limit their 
regard to the question of common duty: They considered 
ouly the advantages of the deed, the personal sacrifice of 
the actors, and the fecundity of the example. They erected 
statues to Harmodius and Aristogiton; they granted, in perpe- 
tuity,. valuable privileges to their descendants; they decreed 
that their names should never be profaned by being given to 
slaves; that they should be forever celebrated at the Panathenza, 
the principal festivals of the Republic; that songs should be 


composed and sung in their honour at the public games, and in 


the theatres, &c. 

The readers of the Register, will not find any thing absolutely 
new in the extract from the Memoirs of Marshal Rochambeau, 
which, as I have intimated, occupies a space originally intended 
for other matter. But those who feel the proper concern in our 
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Revolutionary History, will be glad to see the narrative of the 
French commander merely as such, in an English dress. It was 
necessary to abridge it, and there is some dryness in the details: 
We have, however, what is most important, the simple and 
genuine exposition of this respectable foreigner’s views of our 
situation and movements, and of his own, during the period of 
his efficacious co-operation with us in the war of our indepen- 
dence, as the leader of the French auxiliaries. We have the 
satisfaction, too, as in the case of M. de Marbois’ work, of 
reading our panegyric in the pages of a European stran- 
ger of the most exalted rank and worth;—of being enabled 
to adduce another authority, still less to be suspected and equal- 
ly imposing, in favour of the elevation and purity of our native 
character. 

We will not regret being reminded of the obligations we 
owe to the French nation’of 1779. I say nation, because the 
French government did not enter Aeartily into the cause of 
our Independence; and, indeed, this is more than could be 
expected in any government so constituted. It was compel- 
led to recognize, and, in a certain degree, obeyed the pub- 
lic enthusiasm, after having long and nicely calculated, in 
that state of abstraction as to feeling which suits the deliberations 
of a cabinet, in most of the great questions of external policy. 
There is much light thrown on the subject in a work entitled 
“ A History of French Diplomacy,” which was published in 
Paris in 1811. The author, who was chief clerk at that period, 
in the Department of Foreign Affairs, has stated, from authentic 
sources, the calculations of interest which prompted the cabinet 
of Versailles to countenance our efforts, and the particular cir- 
cumstances which put an end to its long irresolution about an 
open military concert. He has copied two autographical letters 
of Louis XVIth, to the King of Spain, one bearing date the 8th 
January, 1778, and the other 10th March, of the same year, 
which I have seen no where else, and in which the leading mo- 
tives of the policv of the French cabinet, with respect to our 
struggle, are distinctly set forth. F 

Louis dwells particularly upon the apprehension of the suc- 
cess of Lord North’s plan for a reconciliation between the mo- 
ther country and the colonies; upon the urgent necessity of prevent- 
ing this reconciliation, lest France should be assailed by their 
united forces; the alteration in the face of things, produced by the 
capture of Bourgoyne, and the position of Howe’s army; upon 
the much that would be subducted from the power of England, 
by the dismemberment of her empire; and the advantage to result 
from this circumstance, to France and Spain, &c. The reply 
of Charles III. of the 22d March, shows that the Spanish. go- 
vernment was byno means disposed or resolved at that moment 
to engage in the contest, though it so soon afterwards, stimu- 
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/ f lated by its own private grievances, and overcome by the im- 
portunities of France, issued a declaration of war against Eng-. 
b land. The reluctance of Spain to lend her aid to those whom 
Louis styles in one of his letters, the colonial insurgents, was 
natural enough, and needs no commentary. She is now making 
| to us, mutatis mutandis, the same complaints on the subject of 
' the equipment of privateers in our ports, &c. which were pre- 
ferred by the British, in their Manifesto of 1779, against the 
French government. And, if we recur to the wars of Spain 
with her subjects of the Netherlands, in the reign of Philip IT. 
we shall find that the English government and nation then fur- 
nished her with still stronger grounds for complaints of the 
sort, which were urged as fruitlessiy as they are likely to be in 
the present instance. 
| In none of the domestic official papers or confidential com- 
biti munications of the Court of Versaillés, respecting the American 
BP war, is there a word said about the justice of our cause, or the 
influence of a generous sympathy. Every measure is referred to 
the reason of state. In 1782, when the Courts of Vienna and 
St. Petersburg proposed their mediation, France suggested in 
her reply, the idea of a truce of many years, in lieu of a defini< 
tive treaty between the United States and Great Britain, while 
she herself should sign a definitive peace. By this expedient 
the independence of the United States was to be secured in fact, 
and England to be spared the mortification of a formal recogni- 
tion of that independence—the werk of France,.as the official 
memoir of M. de Vergennes modestly affirms. In the confi- 
| dential report which this minister made to the French ambassador 
at the Court of Spain, concerning his interviews on the subject 
' | of peace, with Mr. Grenville, the private agent, whom the Bri- 
ra tish Cabinet sent to Paris, in April, 1782, I find the following 
passage: Mr. Grenville said, that the Independence of Ame- 
“rica being the direct object of the war, and Great Britain 
aii “having determined to give entire satisfaction on this head, 
4. ‘there was no further controversy, or obstacle to peace.” 
“5 “I did not, as you may imagine, let this strange assertion 
“* pass without notice. The detail of facts furnished me with 
“¢ irresistible means of demonstrating, that the Independence of 
“ America was but avery indirect cause of the war, that it would 
“* not even have provoked it, if the British Ministers then in of+ 
fi “ fice, had not seen with the eyes of pride, the declaration made 
“to them of our acknowledgment.” | 
When I began to print the “ Abstract of the principal De- 
é bates of the Fourteenth Congress,” it was my intention to in- 
clude allsuch as properly fall under this description. But those 
| which I had placed first in order, occupied a space so consider- 
: able, that I found myself obliged, in compliance with the gene- 
fi ral arrangement of the volume, to.omit the remainder. I allude 
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to the debates on the “ Treaty-making power,” the “ Claims’ 
law,” the Direct Tax, the National Bank Bill, the Tariff, and 
the “¢ Compensation law,” which particularly illustrate the abi- 
lity and eloquence of the Congress, and furnish the most in- 


structive general views of our institutions and domestic policy. 


I inserted at large, in my first volume, the oration of Mr. 
Pinkney, on the “ Treaty-making power;” but this can convey 
no adequate idea of the range of the debate. The ingenious 
speeches of Messrs. Calhoun, F orsyth, Gaston, Hopkinson, and 
Randolph, on the same occasion, embrace an investigation of 
several fundamental principles of the Federal Constitution. 
The question was not, indeed, new in our legislative annals, 
and might have been supposed to be no-longer controver- 
tible. The only mischief that could result from the adoption of 
Mr. Forsyth’s Resolutions, was the admission of the principle 
involved; and as I hold the right asserted for the House of 
Representatives, to interpret and sanction treaties, as spurious 
and useless, though not perhaps absolutely dangerous, I rejoice 
that they were set aside. 

It is certainly desirable that all treaties should be discussed in 
the House of Representatives; and there are various modes of 
bringing them regularly under examination, without resorting 
. to the pretension just stated. Im extreme cases of corruption, 
incapacity, or mistake in the formation and ratification of them 
by the constitutional agents, the sure remedy is provided by the 

ount law of self-preservation, and will readily suggest it- 
self to the House of Representatives, and to the people. Such 
cases, may, however, be fairly described as impossible, with the 
precautions taken in our system. 

There appears to be a perfect security furnished in the associa- 
tion of the Senate to the Executive branch in the power of con- 
cluding treaties. The Senate is a popular body of representa- 
tives, and the House could furnish no additional principle of 
safety or control, unless in the point of mere number. The prac- 
tice of the British House of Commons, would seem to favour 
the pretension of our House of Representatives; yet there is, in 
fact, no parity of reasoning. In England, the crown is without 
any other check in the negotiation and conclusion of treaties, but 
the subsequent refereneeto Parliament for the means of carrying 
them into effect and the scrutiny which they there undergo. Even 
the House of Lords, is excluded from any share in this great 
‘prerogative, although the spirit of that Assembly is nearly con- 
substantial with the royal mind, while that of our Senate,—not 
to say of our Executive,—partakes of the popular genius, just as 
the human soul is said, in the theory of some metaphysicians, to 
be an emanation from the Divine essence. 

It should be recollected, too, that the British government is col- 
lectively omuipotent,and the distribution of faculties in it almost 
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merely prescriptive. Here, under our federal system, there is a 
nicely measured and studiously apportioned grant from the peo- 
ple and the States. They have allotted specifically the power of 
making treaties, that is of binding the Union by contracts, to 
the Executive and Senate; while they have committed certain 
other powers to all parts of the government jointly, &c. They 
were satisfied with the Executive and the Senate, as the sole 
depositories of the power in question. The concurrence of such 
an assembly as the House of Representatives, would probably 
be, in a general point of view, m3 more detriment than benefit. 
Unity of deliberation and promptitude of execution were, as the 
experience of mankind suggested, to be consulted as far as pos- 
sible, in the authorization to make treaties. There was a signal 
warning on this head in the example of the Dutch Republic, 
by the constitution of which all the provinces were to give 
their separate consent to every treaty. The embarrassments and 
disadvantages which this formality occasioned, led to what 
might be expected—frequent infractions of the rule. In the 
case of the celebrated triple league negotiated by ‘'emple and 
De Wit, the States General broke through it, rather than incur a 
delay and uncertainty which often suspended as it were, the 
safety of the Republic, and always influenced foreign cabinets 
to the prejudice of her relations with them. 

The Act relativeto payment for property lost or captured du- 
ring the war, called the “ Claims law,” passed at the first ses- 
sion, was, at the second, the subject of an animated and curious 
controversy, both as to its general principle, and the partial exe- 
cution whichit had received. The government may derive credit 
for generosity from this measure, but it would seem to have 
gone beyond what either duty or policy prescribed. I think the 
precedent will be lamented or its authority disputed, hereafter, 
as to all cases, other than those reached by the principles to 
which Mr. P. Barbour and Mr. Calhoun confined themselves in 
their luminous speeches on the subject. The argument of Mr. 
P. Barbour was a fine specimen of parliamentary logic, and ap- 
peared to me irresistible. It has not, I believe, been reported 
at large;—a circumstance much to be regretted. 

The act passed, opens a wide door to fraud, and may induce 
endless expense and trouble. The treasury should possess For- 
tunatus’ purse, to meet all the demands which might be referred 
to one or other of the several cases specified. A sufficient preli- 
bation of the consequences was had in the merely inchoate ex- 
ecution, about which the House of Representatives was so long 
and angrily engaged. 

There was something objectionable not only in the latitude of 
the general principle, but in the arrangements for the execution 

The execution of such a law was too heavy and delicate a charge 
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for a single commissioner. He could not, however upright or capa- 
ble he might be, perform the task without incurring suspicion and 
odium. A case of greater hardship than that of the respectable 
individual who had the misfortune to be selected for this trust, 
can scarcely be conceived, when we look to the manner in which 
his proceedings were investigated and arraigned in Congress. 
It was a virtual inquisition into character, which admitted ofno 
such opportunity for vindication, as justice, or the feelings of 
the accused could rest satisfied with, on the supposition of his 
innocence. It was an awkward entanglement for all parties; for 
Congress, the President, and the unfortunate commissioner. I 
cannot think that Congress extricated itself as could be wished.* 
- Several of the speeches delivered on the subject of the Repeal 
of the Direct Tax, besides those of Mr. Clay, and Mr. Hop- 
kinson, which I have given entire in my first volume, could be 
cited as ingenious and instructive performances. I would indi- 
cate particularly those of Mr. Calhoun, who shines on every 
occasion which calls for an appeal to general principles, and 
enlarged views of policy. His language in the debates on the 
additional Military Academies, on the General Appropriation 
Bill, on the encouragement of Domestic Manufactures, was 
that of a statesman “looking before and after.” The reduction 
of the Direct Tax from six to three millions, and the limitation 
of it to one year, effected in the first session, were the harbingers 
of its extinction atthe next. They might have been considered, 
too, as ominous of: the proposition made in February last, to 
abolish all the internal taxes, which failed, say its advocates, 
only because it was introduced so late-in the session. God for- 
bid that this should have been the *trdu.reason of its failure! 
‘We may hope that the sound sensé @f tht-majority. of Congress 
enlightened and admonished by theequent wisdom of some of 
the leaders, will not allow the Treggury to.be cut off from all 
supplies, except those which it may bé at any.time in, the power 
of foreign nations to curtail or intercept... a 

The reduction of the army would be the natural €oncomitant 
of the repeal of the taxes, and was meditated, simultaneously, 
in the House of Representatives. It was formally and seriously 
proposed in the Senate, by the hon. Mr. Mason, of New-Hamp- 
shire, who trembled for our liberties in viewing the number to 
which the army now amounts—ten thousand men—and would 


therefore, have reduced it to a moiety! But few senatorial voices | 


were raised in favour of any reduction.t It was combated on 


the Committees of Conference are in themselves able and valuable 
papers. 

t In the course of the first session of this Congress, there origi- 
nated in the Senate, another most alarming proposition which hap- 


* So with the Treaty-question, although the respective reports of 
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broad and solid grounds, particularly by Mr. Barbour, of 
Virginia, and Mr. Brown, of Louisiana. I must be permit- 
ted to extract a single paragraph from the able speech of 
Mr. Brown: i 

‘‘ That /arge standing armies, in times of tranquillity, have 
heen considered by our ancestors, and are justly considered by 
us, as dangerous to liberty, I readily admit: and of such ar- 
mies I never shall become the advocate. But can this salutary. 
dread of /arge standing armies ever attach to the very small ar- 
my to which the proposed reduction is intended to apply? It 
would seem impossible that any individual can for a moment, 
really feel any such alarm. Large armies, composed of merce- 
nary troops, when stationed amongst a people ignorant of their 
rights, forbidden the use of arms, or, what is nearly as bad, ig- 
norant of the use of them, are formidable—irresistible; but the 
army of our country is generally composed of its native citi- 
zens, and commanded by officers whose courage and fidelity 
have been proved in the field, and rewarded by the gratitude of 
the nation. This army is divided and stationed in garrison along 
the Atlantic coast from Maine to St. Mary’s, and on the west 
from the Lakes to New Orleans. Our citizens are well inform- 
ed, and jealous of their liberties: every where armed, and ac- 
quainted with the use of arms. Can such an army conceive de- 
signs against the liberty of their country? Can such an army, so 
dispersed and distributed amongst so many distant stations, af- 
ford any just cause of alarm, or even jealousy, to a population 
of more than.one million. ef free men, such as I have described?” 

One cannot see-without-dismay the inclination manifested in 
Congress, and industxi@maly propagated without, to dismantle 
the ceuntry—now, wih ats increasing greatness, and the pe- 
euliar cendition of the.amggid, it is more than ever exposed to 
disturbance in its foreigmxelations. To secure to the state at 
Teast alb.existing resources, is the dictate of common pru- 
dence. Keonomy is indeed, a salutary rule, when applied 
with judgment and circumspection. It no longer merits the 
name, especially in national affairs, when it is confounded 
with the mere saving or alleviation of the moment, apart from 
every consideration of future advantage or detriment, of mae 
wet liberality or dignity. There are strong symptoms that 
it will assume this character, in the efforts of no inconsidera- 


pily underwent the same fate. I allude to the amendment to the Con- ; : 


stitution moved by Mr. Sandford, having for its object to make the 


Judges removable from office on the vote of two-thirds of both houses 4 ai 


of Congress, with the consent of the President. This scheme of inno- 
vation—which reminds us by its boldness of that of Mr. Hillhouse 
of Connecticut, offered to the Senate several years ago—was resisted 
in the proper strain by Mr. King and Mr. Fromentin. 
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ble portion of the next Congress, and that administration will 
have to wrestle with it, as the evil genius of their own and the 
public weal. ‘ 

 Theexpenses of our establishments, particularly of the-army, 
| have, perhaps, been disproportionate to their extent. The reme- 
| dy for the evil is the rigorous enforcement of a well digested 
' system of scrutiny and control; and the 14th Congress made 
) some progress towards this important reform. In the month of 
» March, 1816, resolutions were offered by Mr. Tucker of Vir- 
' ginia, and carried, for the appointment at the commencement of 
' each session, of additional standing committees to consist of 
_ three members, for the investigation of the several branches of 
; the public expenditure, who are to report on abuses, suitable re- 
' trenchments, &c. The act of the last session, entitled “* An act to 
_ provide for the prompt settlement of public accounts,” presents 
_ > regulations that cannot fail to be of considerable efficacy." This 
"> law followed a joint Report of the secretaries of the’seve e- 
a ; partments of government, respecting the annual settlement of the 
' public accounts; an interesting paper, which should not escape 
» the attention of any American politician. It isto be found in the 
| National Intelligencer, of December 20, 1816, and shows too 
' clearly that a reformation was wanted. Much confusion, loss, 
and waste, were the necessary consequences of the state of 
_ things which it disclose. Some of the legal precautions which 
" it recommended were too summary, and properly rejected by 
4 Congress. The miscarriage of one of its suggestions—the cre- 


» ation of a home department—is much to be regretted. 

' The debate on the National Bank-Bill could be little more 
© than a repetition of what had been uttered before in congress, 
- and rendered familiar to the public by newspaper essays. 

- admire the ability and perseverance with which this mea- 
» sure was supported; the adroitness with which it was attack- 
* ed, and the sagacity displayed in relation to the objectionable 


features of the plan first proposed: But I must confess that 


_ Congress has always appeared to me to be less well-informed 
_ or successfully speculative as to the theory of money—mak- 
_ ing every allowance for the intrinsic difficulty of the subject 
/—than on almost any other topic of national concern. The 
two Houses afforded full opportunity for judging of their 
» competency to the question, since scarcely any member can be 
» reproached with having withheld the fruits of his meditations or 


> Imaginary, may, perhaps, be ascribed to a neglect of the expe- 
_ Tience and speculations in the same matter, of other nations, and 
» Particularly of England. The study of what has been there done 
and written, must have weakened the influence of popular no- 
~ tions hastily adopted, and the confidence, so natural, in the 


d 


) cnquiries. This insufficiency of Congress—I speak with all due - 
>) deference to it, and diffidence in my own opinion—if not merely 
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lessons of a narrow circle of observation. In this, and, indeed, 
in. all other branches of political economy, a partial or merely 
local experience, and native acuteness of mind, however great, 
constitute but an unsafe dependence for the aims of legislation. 
Sciences of detail are not to be mastered by the force of that 
degree of intuition which has been spared to mankind. 

Under all circumstances, the national bank was a benefac- 
tion, and an act of prowess for which the whole government 


deserves applause. The 14th Congress has the great merit of | 


improving and assuring the natural operation of the return of 
peace, as to the circulating medium. The establishment of the 
national bank, determined, in itself, unerringly, the resumption 
of specie payments; but this event was hastened by the resolu- 
tion of the committee on the national currency, expressed at the 
2d session, of leaving the secretary of the treasury to execute 
the provident law of the 1st session, which required all dues to 
thesiJnited States, to be paid from and after the 20th February 
1817, in the legal currency of the country, or in the notes of 
such banks as discharged their notes in specie on demand. 

The new tariff of duties on imports is another salutary work of 
the 14th Congress, in the accomplishment of which the most ex- 
emplary patience and vigilance were displayed. It was an ardu- 
ous and delicate task, as, indeed, the adjustment of any parti- 
cular branch of taxation must be with us;—much more so in 
several respects, than for the governments of Europe. The ad- 
verse interests and private views which they have to reconcile, 
are fewer, less energetic, and more submissive. We have a wide 
and variable field of legislation, with comparatively- meager 
experience as to the results of the application of general princi- 
ples; a reason why we ought carefully to study their operation in 
Europe, whenever a parity of situation is to be traced. The im- 
portant question of the extent and mode in which domestic ma- 
nufactures should be encouraged, was implicated in the regula- 
tion of the tariff, and instructively discussed. I could particu- 
larize the remarks of Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Gold, Mr. Clay, 
General Smith, and Mr. Randolph, as especially deserving of 
attention. 

One of the observations of Mr. De Marbois, in his “ Preli- 
minary Discourse,” as to our situation, is, that commerce is 
here at strife with agriculture. He would, probably, on a near 
view of the present state of things, place manufactures in the 
lists. He is not exactly right in the first, nor would he be in the 
second instance; but we should beware, lest, while we are talking 
of the harmony, indivisibility, &c. of these three branches of in- 
dustry, a real hostility should be lurking between them. The 
spirit of encroachment and monopoly natural to the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests is always to be dreaded. 


They enjoy a decided advantage over the agricultural in the fa- — 
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cility of acting each en masse, and making themselves felt and 
heard. Besides the efficacy of standing committees, and of inces- 
sant clamor and innumerable written appeals under every guise 
—patriotism, distress, national pride, &c.—there is a peculiar dan- 
ger for the agricultural interest, in the circumstance that the 


' very members of congress who would seem especially to repre- 


sent it, are for the most part, deeply engaged in manufactures, 


banks, &c., and may not always, therefore, be able to distinguish 
the object of favor primarily important for themselves and. for 


the country. 


The debate on the “‘ Compensation law,” was in every sense 


’ more in the nature of a chorus, than of the usual recitative of 


deliberative assemblies. There would be difficulty in assigning 


_ * the ratio between the time which it consumed, and the intrinsic 


4 


importance of the subject. This importance was not however in- 
» considerable, after the question had become, in fact, a formal is- 
» sue between the people and the legislature. I do notxpropose to 


sift its merits, but merely to hazard some free remarks, ina spirit 
of perfect independence and disinterestedness. It is not easy to 


") escape uncharitable imputations, whatever side you embrace of 
| a question in relation to which there prevails an acute per- 
> sonal sensibility. Incedis per ignes, &c.—One who revolts at 
» the idea of chiming with any popular clamor, as such, shrinks 
© in this case from the expression of a concurrence in the popu- 
/ lar feeling, lest he should be not merely accused—which is in- 
| evitable,—-but really suspected, of playing “the prostitute to 
+ common fame and the people.”* 


~ In the first place, though we may have to regret an exorbi- 


| tant consumption of time, and a great redundance of oratory, 
' on this occasion, we are enriched with some fine morsels of 


eloquence, and important views of the constitutional character 


' of the legislature, and of the relations between it and the peo- 


ple. The observations, for instance, of Mr, Hopkinson, Mr, 
Calhoun, Mr. Grosvenor and Mr, Mills, respecting ‘“ the 


’ right of instructions,” have in a degree the merit of novelty, 
' besides that of the most cogent reasoning. The rare, versatile 
_ eloquence of Mr. Randolph, “not united, not embodied, but 
_~ broken into fragments,”} gleams through, and vivifies the de- 
_ bate. His panegyric upon Edmund Burke may be cited as one 
> of his happiest effusions; in which he threw out, as he has so 
» often done, not only classical images and brilliant periods, but 
luminous maxims of political wisdom. 


For my own part, I find more force and justness in the dis- 


" courses of Mr. Huger, Mr. Forsyth, and Mr. P. Barbour, 


4 *A popular man is in truth, no bettef*than a prostitute to common 
» fame and to the people.—Dryden. 


+ Dryden. 
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against the law, than in all that was said in its recommendation 
or defence. Yet I would readily acknowledge the ingenuity, 
strength, and good faith characteristic of the efforts of the ve- 
nerable Mr. Findley, Mr. Pickering, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Clay, 
Mr. Webster, Mr. Hulbert, Mr. Grosvenor, &c. Without ap- 
proving of the final vote of either session, I can discover in the 
conduct and language of many members of both Houses, at the 
second, a manliness and erectness of spirit which would com- 
pensate any error of decision. There was no truckling to the 
popular sentiment on the part of either House as a body—nor 
was there that unseemly precipitation in undoing their act, 
which some apprehended and predicted. Only a few days after 
the commencement of the session, a motion was made in the se- 
nate, by amember from Massachusetts, to repeal the law: this 
proposition was rejected by a large majority, and a resolution 
substituted merely to enquire into the expediency of repealing 
or modifying it; and the mover of the first resolution was, con- 
trary to the usual practice, excluded from the committee ap- 
pointed for this purpose. 

The more I consider the historv and character of the law for 
“ changing the mode of compensation, &c.” the more I see in it 
to justify the discontent of the people. The very title had an air 
of deception, because there was, indisputably, an increase of 
amount, as well as a change of mode.*---The measure was in- 
troduced on the ground of a delinquency in congress, arising from 
mercenary dispositions, which could be remedied only by satis- 
fying those dispositions in another way.{+-It was hurried 
through with the most eager precipitation,} and a seeming de- 


* « By changing the per diem or daily allowance, into a salary or 
gross sum, a concealment of the increase of pay was, he would not 
say, sought or intended, yet it certainly was effected. What number 
of persons abroad could comprehend the full effect of the change,” 
&c.—Speech of Mr. Huger. 

t “ A gross sum of money by which members will be made atten- 
tive to business, and not adjourn any day at 4 o’clock, when such a 
course of conduct would be to deprive them of an adequate compen- 
sation.” —Speech of colonel Johnson, the mover. 

“ Without this remedy, congress would, after a while, sit all the 
year.”—Ibid. 

“ A long session was spun out, the six dollars pocketed, and little 
or nothing done to relieve the national distresses. He would not vote 
for one cent in addition to the per diem. It would be an inducement 
to protract the sessions, till they would become perpetual,” &c.— 
Ibid. 

¢ “ The compensation bill was the only bill of any interest pushed 
through the committee of the whole house, and ordered to a third 
reading, in a single day: all ‘motions to amend were rejected. The 
house refused repeated propositions to adjourn,” &c.—Speech of 
Mr. Forsyth, (Feb. 1817.) 
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termination to tolerate no dissent.*—One of the considerations 
generally adduced in its defence, was the variation in the rates 
of prices and the value of money; yet this consideration was 
not allowed full weight or efficacy, when prepositions were 
made to increase the salaries of public officers, who, unlike, in 
this respect, the great plurality of congress, have no other means 
of livelihood; and who, moreover, are devoted throughout the year 
to their official functions. The guardians of the public purse 
were seen to open it wider for themselves, with every indication 
of headlong avidity, while they refused to relax the strings in 
favour of other public servants who seemed to have stronger 
claims in equity.{ If decorum did not call for an examination 
and gratification of these claims in the first instance, it seemed to 
require at least that the congress which augmented the allowance 
of the legislature alone, should exclude itself from the benefit 
of the change.t 

It is natural to view the act, in connection with these points, 
and with such a resolution as that which also passed the House of 
Representatives, but was rejected by the Senate—for allowing 
the members of congress the privilege of franking during the 
whole recess. 

I think there is something in the ideaof such an extension of 
this privilege, and of a fixed salary, which affects the funda- 
mental, constitutional character of the legislature. They give it 
an executive air, and imply a sort of continuous activity of ex- 
istence; whereas it is recognized by the constitution during the 
recess, merely, if I may be allowed the phrase, as in a state of 
suspended animation. 

I would refer to the speech of Mr. P. Barbour, sketched in the 
National Intelligencer of the 21st January, 1817, for what I con- 
ceive to be the true character and ends of the compensation of an 
American legislature. There was something exceedingly unpala- 
table in the suggestion of Mr. Randolph,—that congress should re- 
ceive no pay at all; but paradoxical as this may now appear, it will 
probably attract serious attention hereafter. At present it may 
ve deposited on the same shelf with the recommendation con- 


* “ The pointed and severe sarcasms and ridicule attempted to be 
attached to all those who were opposed to the compensation bill, and 
particularly to those who got an opportunity of speaking against the 
measure,” &c.—Speech of Mr. Desha. 

t In the general appropriation bill, it was proposed to add 25 per 
cent. to the salaries of clerks of departments, kc. ‘he clause was 
Stricken out nem. con. On the 21st March, 1816, Mr. Forsyth made 
an unsuccessful motion for the appointment of a committee to en- 
quire into the expediency of increasing the annual allowance of the 
oe of the United States abroad, and of allowing annual salaries 

consuls. | 


# See on this head the speech of Mr. Mason of the senate. 
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cerning the national university, &c. In respect to such ungrate- 
ful topics, the wise statesman will, perhaps, imitate the judi- 
cious poet of Horace. 


que 
Desperat tractata nitescere posse, relinquit. 


Were the Compensation-law revived, or the per diem to be 
considerably increased, I should fear that the contest for a seat in 
the national legislature would really degenerate—to employ the 
illustration of a member—into a scrub-race. Lured by the 
strong temptation of a round sum, or a lucrative job,* the tribe 


of needy village place-hunters, and city-ward politicians, would 


start up into candidates for congress, and possessing many ‘obvi- 
ous advantages in the canvass, would be able to supplant the 
better order of legislators. 1 deplored the Compensation-law, 
from its tendency to produce this effect. The more or the 
less, as to the national treasury, is of little consequence, in this 


Case. 


Whatever credit we may allow to individuals in congress, for 
the port which they maintained on the question of the repeal of 
the law, it is impossible to be satisfied with the proceedings of 
the body on this point, or with the result of its deliberations. 
“I do not wish,” said the ingenuous member from Louisia- 
na, Mr. Robertson, ‘to go before the people higgling and dis- 
puting between six, seven, eight or nine dollars a day.” Yet such, 
it cannot be concealed, was the spectacle exhibited by the House 
of Representatives, and which its decision has exposed us to the 


yf mosovse_¢\ Mortification of seeing rehearsed. The repeal of all existing laws 


in relation to the compensation of members, to date from the 
end of the 14th congress, was a catastrophe but little to be ex- 
pected. The particular law changing the mode could, methinks, 
be abrogated, with consistency or dignity, only on the principle 
of a compliance with the will of the people. Now this will, if 
it had any definite sense, called unequivocally for its zmmediate 
repeal, and the revival of the old per diem. It would have de- 
nied congress the 1500 dollars for the last session. Better there 
had been no retractation than one which did not go all the lengths 
of the sole defensible motive. | 

This Compensation-law, and the refusal of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, (April 11, 1816,) to take up the report of the joint 


* In the course of the debate. on this unhappy subject, much was 
said—as if to suit the word to the deed—of paying by the 70d, of the 
wages of congressmen, &c. There is no one of the higher professions 
in society, which will tolerate the application of such language to its 
gains. Terms have aconventional propriety, which we cannot always 
violate with impunity. The Roman lawyer had his Aonorarium; the 
French has his Aonoraires; the English his fee; &c. I know of no dic- 
tionary of synonymes which couples wages' with legislative bodies. 
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committee concerning the remains of General Washington—the 
standing opprobrium of the mation—are almost the only excep- 
tionable traits in the history of the 14th congress. These are 
more than effaced, as respects the national interests, by the pub- 
lic laws of which I have caused an abstract to be attached to the 
present volume. Many of the money bills and land-donatives 
savour of an elevated and enlightened generosity: witness—the 
provision made for services performed and losses incurred du- 
ring the last war;—for the indemnity of certain Indian tribes;— 
for the orphans and widows of seamen;—for the remuneration 
of the Canadian volunteers, an act of doubtful morality, how- 
ever, and which was signalized in its passage by a very interest- 
ing debate. The bonus+bill, so called, which passed both Houses, 


but failed unluckily with the Executive, is scarcely surpassed in | 


magnificence and comprehensive utility of purpose, by any le- 
gislative measure projected since the birth of our government. 

The grant of a tract of land, (it must be viewed in the light 
of a grant,) to the French Colonial Society, for the cultivation 
of the olive and the vine, which met with no opposition, entitles 
us to the esteem even of those abroad who are contradistin- 
guished in their political creed from the objects of our bounty. 
The patronage extended to the pencil of colonel Trumbull, was 
due to the ripening taste of the nation, and to those admirable 
drafts which were suspended by this eminent artist for critical 
inspection, in the hall of the House of Representatives. It is not 
the corporeal image alone of Washington, but also-the very soul of 
that great man, which will be handed down to posterity, as he 
is delineated in the picture of the Surrender of Cornwallis: And 
there is no estimating the price which our descendants will set 
upon the graphical representation of the ‘* Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” where the unrivalled interest of the scene itself is 
heightened by the truth of the details, even to the physiognomy 
and costume of each of the assistants. 

I need not dwell upon such measures as the Navigation act, 
and those for the redemption of the public debt—the increase 
and perfection of the navy—the integrity of our neutral rela- 
tions, &c., which are all of a high order of legislation in season- 
ableness, and influence both present and remote. The 14th 
congress must form an epoch as to one point, if no other, 
by the admission of the two States of Indiana and Missisippi 
into the Union. It could not now receive its due share of cre- 
dit for refusing to include the whole of the former Missisip- 
pi territory within the limits of the state of that name, unless 
it were possible to unveil to the public the incredible activity 
and management exerted against this determination; and to an- 
ticipate the statistics of the whole territory, such as they will 
be a few generations hence. Among the proceedings of this 
congress the least likely to be remarked, but by no means the 
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least praise-worthy, is its refusal to ratify the cession of lands 
made by the Cherokee Indians to the hero of New Orleans, 
general Jackson. The respect and gratitude felt for this distin- 
guished commander, were not suffered to baffle the dictates of 
a sound caution, seconded in this case by obvious considera- 
tions of delicacy. 

The law of April 1816, entitled “ An act to abolish the ex- 
isting duties on spirits distilled, &c.”’ was the occasion of an 
animated discussion in the House of Representatives. We tax 
the capacity of the still, instead of the quantity of liquor dis- 
tilled. There seems’ much reason to doubt whether we have 
chosen the preferable mode. I think, indeed, that the contrary 
is completely established in the speech delivered in the house of 
representatives, February 22d, 1816, by Mr. Williams, in sup- 
port of his proposition to repeal the acts of 1813 and 1814, 
respecting distilleries. 

Mr. Pickens of North Carolina, asserted in the debate that 
his State had given nearly ten times as much revenue from dis- 
tillation, when the tax was upon the quantity distilled.—In the 
other case the revenue is liable to suffer, by frauds at least as 
much, and from other causes, more. I could wish to draw at- 
tention to the Report of a Committee, respecting the Scotch 
distillery duties, presented to the British Parliament 11th June, 
1798, and contained im the 6th vol. p. 455, of Debrett’s Parlia- 
mentary Register. This Report furnishes an equally curious and 
instructive exposition of the frauds and disadvantages to which 
the scheme of levying the duty on the capacity of the still is ob- 
noxious.* The question of taxation, whether as to the mode or 
the amount, in the matter of distilled spirits, is one of the most 
important, and not the least difficult of those within the cogni- 
zance of government. 

In the excerpta from the debates of the British Parliament, 
which will be found near the end of this volume, there is some- 
thing concerning the extent and effects of illicit distillation in the 

“British dominions, purposely selected to serve as a memento to 

ourselves. It behoves us, with a view to the morals of the peo- 
ple and the interests of the national Treasury, to allow this sub- 
ject its due weight, and to understand it in all its relations and 
consequences. 

If the fourteenth congress had not accomplished so much, 
we might upbraid it for not having given a uniform Bank- 
rupt law to the United States. A motion on this subject was 
made in January 1816, by the late General King, of Massa- 


XXXli 


* See also Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine, Vol. 6. p. 73, for an 
account of the number of times that a still could be charged and run 
off within the twenty-four hours. This operation is now performed 
yet more frequently than the seventy-two times there mentioned. 
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chusetts, and a regular bill for the purpose was fruitlessly re- 
ported by Mr. Hopkinson at the beginning of the last session. 
The establishment of uniformity in our weights and measures, 
was recommended by Mr. Madison in his Message of Decem- 
ber 1816, but has also been consigned to the patriotism of the 
next Congress. The British Parliamentary Report on weights 
and measures, contained in the Annual Register of 1814, and 
the official enquiries upon which it was founded, the comprehen- 
sive Report of M. de Talleyrand to the French Constituent As- 
sembly, cited by Mr. Jefferson in the Report which he made on 


| the subject, as Secretary of State, in 1790, to the House of Re- 
| presentatives, and generally the learned researches of the 
» French Institute on the same subject, would furnish useful. 
» hints to those upon whom the task may be devolved at Wash- 


ington.* 


It would seem that there is room for amendment in the in- 


) ternal economy of the National Legislature. I am not so pre- 
= sumptuous as to put forth any criticisms of my own on this 


head.— Taking, however, a lively interest in the good repute and 


© excellence of our federal legislation, I could not but be struck 


with the following observations which fell from Mr. Webster, a 


~ member of great sagacity and authority, in the course of the de- 
» bate on the Compensation-law. “ There was,” he said, “* some- 


“ thing radically defective in the present system of legislation. 
‘“ No legislature in the world, he believed, sat so long as ours, 
‘** notwithstanding that the sphere of operation was so greatly con- 
‘“‘ tracted by the intervention’ of eighteen distinct legislatures. 


» ‘* The system. does not compel on the part of members that at- 
_ “ tention which the nature of their public business requires. He 


‘* referred to the letters and papers on the desk of the members 
‘‘ every day: they ought to have none. When a man came into 
‘“‘ the House of Representatives, he ought to leave on the thresh- 


~ “hold every feeling and thought, but what was connected with’ 


public service: private letters and private conversation 


‘‘ ought not to be permitted to encroach on the unity of his ob- 
“ject. If any way the attention of the house could be fixed on 


| “‘ the speaker, there would be an end to long speeches.” 


These prolegomena have nearly reached their utmost pardon- 


) able extent. I can, therefore, only cast a glance upon the recent 


productions of otir literature, of which it was my wish to speak 


somewhat in detail. 


The most remarkable both as to title and pretensions, is 


© the History of the United States by the late Dr. Ramsay. 


The reputation which this author had acquired by his three | 
well- known Historical works, excited a general confidence i in the 


* See also the instructive manual of Dr. Kelly entitled Metrology, published 
in London in 1816. 
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success of his last and greatest effort. Those, however, who had 
always regarded him as a useful Annalist, assiduous in the col- 
lection and faithful in the enunciation of facts, sufficiently per- 
spicuous both in style and arrangement, for ordinary purposes, 
but incapable of excelling as an historian—were not disappointed 
when they found that he had, by no means, in the present per- 
formance, supplied the great desideratum—~a suitable History 
of the United States. 

The Sketch which he has given in his first volume, of the 
establishment and progress of the Thirteen Colonies, will not be 
preferred to that which constitutes the Introduction to Marshall’s 
Life of Washington. He has improved but little his former ac- 
count of our Revolution, and scarcely done justice to the interval 
between the capture of Cornwallis, and the year 1809, the period 
to which his posthumous work extends. His narrative is for the 
most part tame, his diction never elegant nor elevated, and his 
general reflections have rarely any depth or novelty. We owe, 
however, weighty obligations to this author for having res- 
cued much of our Revolutionary History from at least.a tempo- 

oblivion, and reduced it into a shape so regular and cre- 
ditable as that in which it came from his hands. 


x 


As for the “‘ Continuation” down to the era of the Treaty of és 


Ghent, “ by the Rev. Dr. S. S. Smith, and other literary gentle- 
men,” it is an appendage such as, I amsure, Dr. Ramsay would 
willingly have dispensed with for his labours. The chief spon- 
sor, Dr. Smith of Princeton, though he has failed, unaccounta- 
bly, in this imstance, enjoys great celebrity among us, richly 


earned by many valuable writings. His Lectures on Moral | 


and Political Philosophy, published in 1812, form one of the 
best treatises extant in this department of knowledge, and 


are admirably fitted for the use of our colleges. A similar . 


remark may be made in relation to the Lectures on Rhetoric 


and Oratory of the Hon. John Q. Adams. With these two 


works at their command, our youth need not look abroad for 
instruction on the subjects of which they treat. 

If the production of Dr. Ramsay be not ali that could be wished 
in respect to our National History, much less can this be affirmed 
of the three huge volumes which General Wilkinson has lately 
conferred upon the public. They bear the imposing title of Me- 
moirs of his own Times, but prove to be little more than me- 
moirs of the individual. The second and third volumes, making 
altogether more than twelve hundred pages, are entirely devoted 
to a personal concern—“ the illustration of his persecutions.” 

A few years ago, came forth a stout octavo4, ycleped 


Memoirs of General Wilkinson;-——to the three now given, are to be 
added three more of equal bulk, as he has not been “ able to touch 
the last twenty-five years of his public life.” If then, perchance, 
his Times should be finally allowed their due proportion of space, 
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in what number of tomes can the tale be comprized? He has put 
chronology and method at utter defiance. Whatever his memory 
or bureau could furnish is thrown in péle méle. The confusion 
is increased by the animosities which were suffered to preside 
over the composition of almost every page. It-is curious to 
observe their influence .in this respect, in tracing the name of 
Mr. Madison through the summary of the contents of each chap- 
ter. All who rely upon the fidelity of General Wilkinson’s gal- 
lery of portraits, must believe that our federal government has 


been peopled with a race of monsters. To’characterise the late 


President of the United States, he searches for an archetype, 


2 among the tyrants of the classical era of Roman Despotism! 
9) ‘Such exaggeration recoils, and defeats every purpose of His- 
tory. 
The Chapters which reflect most credit upon the auther’s sa- 


gacity and talents, and possess the greatest intrinsic value, are, 
perhaps, those wherein he analyses the battles fought during the 
late war: Yet, even here, the predominance of private resent- 


© ments is so sensible, that it has the effect of destroying, with the 
> mass of readers, all confidence in his judgments, and of leaving 


as they stood in common estimation, the military merits of the 


+ commanders whom he so earnestly labours to depreciate. 


From the same cause his patriotism becomes suspicious in 


in those parts of his work, which might otherwise obtain for 
» him the credit of a triumph over natural predilections fortified 
" by habit. I allude to the vehement and studied declamations of 


this veteran general against standing armies and war! He has’ 


) even, with a.superserviceable zeal, fiercely denounced the Na- 


tional Bank, and most of the arrangements of the late admini- 
stration upon which the newspapers had already rung all the 


_ changes. This sweeping, stern censorship might provoke his 
» enemies to exclaim in the spirit and language of Juvenal, 


Felicia tempora que te 
Moribus opponunt; habeat jam Roma pudorem; 
Tertius € calo cecidit Cato. 


In the number of interesting facts and documents which Ge- 


> neral Wilkinson has communicated to us, in the intelligence of 


his criticisms, in the vivacity and\fluency of his diction, there is 


_ sufficient evidence that he was capable of making valuable 
additions to the stock of American history, and of writing so _ 
| as to win the favour of more fastidious critics than myself;—if 


he could but have suppressed the memory of his alleged wrongs, 


| thought more of the example which Czsar has set in his Com- 
= mentaries, and bestowed the considerable time and care indispen- 


sable as well for order and compression in the matter, as for 


correctness and precision in the style of memoirs of such com- - 


pass and variety. 
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As our late war is a magnetic subject, it does not want for 
chroniclers. They have appeared over the whole surface of the 
Union, many with the widow’s mite; but even this is to be wel- 
comed and hoarded. The “* Sketches” of John Lewis Thomp- 
son, and the History of Mr. Brackenridge, are meritorious in 
their way; so, though in a less degree, are some other popular 
narratives of the contest, of more limited scope, which have 
been written in the West. The Exposition of the Causes of the 
War, ascribed to the pen of the late Mr. Dallas, and the His- 
torical Memoir of Major Latour, are of much higher aim and 
desert. 

In Capt. James Riley’s Narrative of his sufferings among the 
Arabs, we have an earnest of a species of literature destined to 
be very prolific among us Americans. The book of Capt. Riley 
must be acknowledged to be a curious and entertaining one, 
although it is far from being unexceptionable. There is a tone 
of exaggeration throughout which raises distrust; it is over- 
wrought in the style and descriptions; it deals in miraculous dis- 
pensations of divine providence; it borders too much on cant in 
its perpetual, sanctimonious reference to scriptural topics. It 
opens no scenes new to the world, nor does it, in reality, shed 
any new light on the geography of the interior of Africa. The 
main story is old, as the narratives of Brisson and Saugnier, will 
singly testify: We should be grateful to Captain Riley, how- 
ever, for his intentions, for the amusement which he affords, and 
for the edification of his example as a christian and a man, du- 
ring the period of his captivity. 

I regret much that I am compelled to restrict myself to the 
mere indication of works possessing such solid titles to es- 
teem, and destined to prove so beneficial to the country, as the 
Treatise on Mineralogy and Geology by Professor Cleaveland, 
of Bowdoin College—the Course of Legal Study by Mr. Hoff 
man of Baltimore,—the Hebrew Grammar of Professor Wil- 
lard—the Vocabulary of Mr. Pickering—Colden’s Life of Ful- 


_ton—the ‘* Physical Observations, &c. on the Topography of 


Louisiana,” by Dr. Heustis—the Entomology of Mr. T. Say, 
of Philadelphia, &c. &e. 

Among the works announced for publication, or understood 
to be in a state of forwarcness, are some with regard to which 
we may cherish high expectations. Of this number are the * Ve- 


getable Materia Medica,” of the United States, by Dr. W. P. 


C. Barton of Philadelphia, and the similar undertaking of Dr. 
Bigelow of Boston;—the Life and works of A. J. Dallas, Esq. 
announced by his son;—-the Biography of Patrick Henry by Mr. 
Wirt of Richmond, and that of the justly celebrated Dr. Rush: 
—the Account of the States of New England, and of the State 
of New York, by the late Dr. Dwight;—the Essay on General 
Grammar of the Rev. Dr. J. P. Wilson of Philadelphia, &c. 
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PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE 


ON THE 


UNITED STATES. 


BEFORE the discovery of America by the Europeans, tribes 
of savages, unsettled and feeble, occupied, in this great conti- 
nent, the territory where now flourishes the Republic of the 
United States. They lived in the open air, or inhabited wig- 
wams, that is, huts of the rudest structure. Their only raiment 
consisted of skins of wild beasts; their arms, of the bow and the 
tomahawk: they depended for nourishment, upon the uncertain 
supplies of fishing and hunting, and sometimes devoured the 
flesh of their prisoners of war. Barbarous usages and supersti- 
tious rites stood them in lieu of laws and religion. 

These wretched herdes gradually disappeared from the coun- 
try which they had so long possessed. Some were destroyed by 
the strangers whom they had welcomed with hospitality: others 
spontaneously migrated towards the west. The English colonies 
took their place, and were established by men distinguished for 
the perseverance and courage, which seem to spring out of reli- 
gious persecution. Most of these adventurous exiles were skil- 
ful in some trade or profession. They found, on disembarking, 
the wealth the most desirable for those whom labour does not 
appal;—tracts of vast extent, requiring only the arm of indus- 
try to become fertile, and which soon assumed a different aspect 
under the new masters. | 

Cultivation disclosed at length, the hidden treasures of the 
soil: The youthful generation now reaped the fruits of the toils 
of their fathers, and the Golden Age, the fiction of the old world, 
was realized in the new. Population, arts, education, husbandry, 
all the stamina of civilization, made rapid progress in these re- 
gions hitherto wild and almost desert. Antecedently, every 
thing belonged alike to all, and this jealous communion preclud- 
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éd the enjoyment of any partieelar private right. Now, on the 
contrary, there is no country of the universe where private pro- 
perty is more respected, and this respect is not founded on the 
authority or power of the proprietor. It rests upon generally 


_received notions of equity and utility which, in securing to a 


man and his family, the produce of his labour, bind up social 
order with private gratification. It may also, perhaps, be as- 
cribed to the great facility with which the very lowest of the 
poor can themselves become proprietors. They have no reason 
to envy those who have already acquired this character; and 
they are sure of reaching, in their turn, a condition of ease and 
affluence, by lawful means, and without extraordinary efforts. 

The ideas of good government were carried to America, in 
the sixteenth century, by men who had emigrated from Europe 
in the hope of a better lot. Numerous sects of Christians banished 
by intolerance, and who were themselves intolerant in the outset, 
soon charged their maxims of conduct. These sects or persua- 
sions-—for it is thus they are styled in the language of the coun- 
try—are not, perhaps, even yet, wholly exempt from supersti- 
tious fancies; but, abjuring fanaticism, they profess and practice 
beneficence, charity, philanthropy, the love of peace, not only 
as religious virtues, but as the principles the most favourable to 
human happiness. There, all creeds that acknowledge Christ, 
are equally revered. The government knows no preference for 
any, and none needs protection against the rest: The divine 
moral which they all profess is a sufficient shield; and those who 
administer affairs are deeply penetrated with this truth—that 
the state in which Religion:ceases to be honoured, itself imme- 
diately verges towards ruin. 

A cause superior to the authority of the magistrate, to the 
fear of punishment, to the vigilance of the domestic police,—a 
cause unrivalled in efficacy, averts crimes and maintains public 
tranquillity; I mean the happiness which is invariably found in 
all classes and professions. With a community so blessed, reli- 
gion is no longer an engine of fear, necessary for the preserva- 
tion of order and peace: It is an additional delight to exist- 
ence; a new recompense for virtue. 

Guidedby these easy and simple means, all pursued, instinc- 
tively as it were, the track marked out by the legislator: They 
were never dragged into it by violence or prejudice. Sound 

rinciples, disseminated with a wholesome caution, prepared the 
Revolution which we have witnessed. It is the most remarkable 
within the reach of history, and circumstances peculiar to Ame- 
rica stipulate perpetuity to the good effects which it has pro- 
duced. 

Among these circumstances, the most worthy of attention is 
—that the founders of the English Colonies, carried with them 
the seeds of genuine liberty, which time ripened by degrees, 
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} and which were in a state of complete maturity when the Revo- 


Pjution began. This explains the facility with which social free- 
dom was established in America—so quickly, and in such full 
: perfection; while, elsewhere, the most arduous efforts were in- 
sufficient to naturalize it, because different principles had pre- 
= dominated through a long series of ages. Reformers, in what- 
Pever country, must beware of .attempting to anticipate time; 
‘their business is to watch and foster the improvements which 
“the lapse of years and the progress of knowledge induce—infal- 
dibly and inevitably. This amelioration is slow but sure; and, if 
‘there be risk in the attempt to accelerate it, to aim at frustrating 
‘the process is accompanied with at least equal danger. Popular 
) government might, then, be established without difficulty, in a 
/ country where the most material change was the expulsion of 
' the officers of the royal administration. 
' Society, in the United States, is not graduated into orders. 
’ There, no individuals are to be seen arrayed in sinecure titles; 
' for, exalted orders without privilege or authority, titles without 
functions, would appear, in a republic, mere fictions unworthy 
of serious and sensible men. Every American title implies 
a magistracy and certain powers; and the title is honourable 
only in proportion to the merit with which the correlative 
office is discharged. With this nation—for these communities 
‘are already a nation—liberty hangs neither on the wisdom 
nor on the moderation of any individual. It is under the 
‘safeguard of the law, and is the most perfect of which the 
"social compact is susceptible. The new constitutions in which 
it is digested were framed by sages whose dearest ambition— 
the noblest of all—was to render men happy. This sublime 
purpose they have completely achieved. They undertook what 
_ the most renowned philosophers, ancient and modern, only ven- 
_ tured to suggest as a theory more easy to be imagined than 
executed. They overleaped the limits which Aristotle, Bodin, 


» More, Harrington, durst not pass. They could even, before 


_ quitting the stage of life, be themselves witnesses of the perfect 
_ success of the transcendent enterprise, and the world has, per- 
’ haps for the first time, seen Republics. But—what had not, cer- 
' tainly, been before seen,—these republics were reared by the 
> people; for their delegates, strangers to intrigue and ambition, 


i q were truly the organs of the public will. 


Famine, scarcity,—those scourges of the rest of the globe,— 


> appear not in the American states, and are not be to appre- 


i hended there as long as the labourer can find rich, virgin lands, 


= through which to drive his plough. 


Crimes must be infrequent where all wants are easily satis- 


: 2 fied, and public inflictions almost unknown. Official authority 


may dispense with the aid of an armed force. The constitution 
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and the laws are all-powerful in the unanimity of consent and © 
affection. 
These states, yet in the vigour of youth, carry lightly the — 
burden of a public debt, which weighs down such as are on the | 
decline or even stationary. Doubtless, it would be more advan- | 
tageous for the United States to have no debt; but they never | 
borrow unless with a view to some real and permanent good; | 
and a few years of accumulation furnish means sufficient for | 
paying the interest and extinguishing the capital. Elsewhere, 
credit dwindles, as loans multiply; there, the productions of the ° 
soil experience an increase, which no circumstances can impede; 
not even war or the folly of government. Each day the means 
of payment augment by a natural and necessary fructification, ' 
and confidence grows in the same proportion. I believe that, of 77 
all the states which are encumbered with a public debt, the 9% 
United States will be the last to seek relief in the ignominious|) “7% 
expedient of bankruptcy. 2 
The nations of Europe cannot have just cause for making 77 
war upon them, and those even who are still powerful on the | 
continent of America, will, if they are prudent, beware of dis- : , 


turbing their repose. | 


Their territory, distant from the pole on one side, and near | 
to the tropic on the other, comprises the most highly favoured — 
climes, and has that length of day which is most suitable for — 
the labours of man. It is true that, in consequence of the land |) 
being but recently or imperfectly cleared, their winters are more 7 
severe than those of the parallel latitudes in our quarter of the | 
globe. Nevertheless, the inhabitants are not condemned to inac- | > 
tion, like so many other nations who merely vegetate, as it were, 
during five or six months of the year. Sea 

While their fields are covered with snow, their merchant- ~~ | 
vessels traverse the ocean in every direction: carpenters and 
other mechanics are busied in building, in repairing ships, or in 
raising new cities. A great part of the linen and cloth used in 7 


themselves in fishing and hunting, and all are engaged through- 
out the year in some useful vocation. Bounded on the east by 
the Atlantic ocean, they will spread themselves in the west as 
far as the Pacific. Their population is now, perhaps, relatively 
too great in the maritime districts; but this inconvenience, if it 
exist, must become less from day to day, and before the end of 
the century, the proper proportion will obtain between the | 7 
agricultural and the sea-faring population. This adjustment is | ¥ 
not a matter of indifference. A great extent of coast with little "9 
depth of country is more unfavourable to general competence, |~ 
to the development and maintenance of national prosperity, than 
a position altogether aloof from the sea, and encompassed by (7 
foreign territory. 
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" The fisheries of the Grand Bank belong more particularly to 
the Americans than to other nations. All, indeed, might par- 


he | take abundantly without exhausting the supply. It is a harvest 
he | 7) more certain than that of the fields. The fisheries of the Bank, 
N- "7" with that of the whale, are the best school for the formation of 
et | 7 excellent seamen, and the Americans having the advantage of 
d; neighbourhood, cannot be behind any nation in the world in the 
or > competition for these natural treasures. 
re; | The United States must, of necessity, by reason of their 
he | ‘situation, become the entrepot of Europe and Asia, the two 
le; ‘most industrious portions of the globe. Already do the Ameri- 
ns | 


ans frequent the ports of China and the East Indies without 
-Ycumbrous retinue, without the expense of privileged compa- 
of | nies, armed factories, or garrisons. This saving enables them 
he “= ®both to sell and buy at a cheaper rate. It could hardly be be- 
us | “4ieved that their trade, in Asia, nearly equals a moiety of the 
_ British in the same quarter. They thus take a considerable share, 
ng and with no adventitious charges, im the navigation of the 
he | world, and have obtained this share, without usurping the rights 
F of other nations, because their maritime commerce is nearly in 
‘due proportion to their territory, to its productions, to the ex- 
‘tent of their coasts, and to their population.——The revolution is 
ed begun; time will finish it; and, in spite of all obstacles, civiliza- 
or “tion will make new conquests on every side. There are nations 
id | who augur prodigious developments and collisions of power from 
re “this great change in human affairs. Their fears are awakened, and 
_ they believe that their own ruin will be the consequence. They 
c- | -will labour to obstruct, and may, perhaps, succeed in retarding, 
, the natural course of things. These American states are, in 
fact, the only power which threatens to wrest, one day, the 
empire of the seas from England; but we may believe, at the 
“same time, that the alarms of the English nation as to her trade, 
‘are groundless; for, the productions and constantly increasing 
‘riches of the United States are so considerable that they will be 
“able, without exciting jealousy, to admit all nations to a parti- 
Cipation in the benefits of their friendship. 
_ If the influence of the mercantile spirit were excluded from 
» the examination and decision of questions of this sort, it would 


soon be conceded that there is no nation which has not a direct 
"> interest in promoting the natural growth of the resources of all cies 
_ others. It is from the great colony established in America by BT 
_» Europeans, that Europe will learn this important lesson. #? 
~~ Wewill admit, however, that these new republics possessed 
~) of so many advantages, do not always enjoy them with perfect mi 
> composure and decorum. As the agitations and disorders to A 
— which they are subject have a certain éclat, while the evidences 
; | of their.domestic felicity are not so immediately perceptible, it 

_» often happens that the report of the former crosses the ocean, 
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and engages the attention of Europe. We know, for example, 
that the candidates for the highest offices of government are ar- 
raigned with bitterness;—are not even safe from the coarsest 
obloquy. The press, of which the liberty guarantees that of so- 
ciety at large, lends its aid also to hatred, to jealousy, to ambi- 
tion:—The partial interests of the several states clash, and are 
an inexhaustible source of petty disputes:—commerce is at 
strife with agriculture:—men of factious temper exasperate the 
virulence of debate, and inflame the animosities of party:—re- 
sistance is not confined to reasoning and declamation:—the de- 
liberations of the gravest assemblies are sometimes interrupted 
by violence:—injustice follows, and the passions of the moment 
may so far transport a good citizen, as to give to his conduct 
the semblance of treason.—~The statesman whom a numerous 
party honours, and whose virtues it would reward, by raising 
him to the first offices of government, is assailed in the Ga- 
zettes with invective and slander. But, the wiser he is, and 
the more free from reproach, the less can they disturb him. 
Immediately after the attack, he reads, perhaps in the same 
paper, his defence and panegyric, and these are the work of per- 
sons, whom, for the most part, he does not know, and who are 
more incensed at the provocation than he is himself. A free 
press supplies the remedy for the wound it may have inflicted, 
and heals without leaving the smallest scar. If however, the out- 
rage be enormous, to repel and punish it, the injured citizen 
needs not the support of a faction. The laws secure to him full 
redress and protection. 

The government likewise derives the greatest advantages 
from the liberty of the press. While, elsewhere, those who go- 
vern even with wisdom and moderation, dread this liberty as an 
offensive weapon which may reach them, the magistrates and 
statesmen of America find in it a shield always ready and ef- 
fectual. Frequently, it even serves the government as an organ 
for apprizing foreign powers of the opinion and feelings of the 
people—with more benefit though with less parade, than by ma- 
nifestos and ministerial notes. 

To judge from the uproar of party, and the various tumultuary 
movements, it might be imagined that disunion and civil war 
were about to ensue. But the vivacity or heat of discussion, is 
a consequence of its publicity, and of the freedom which should 
attend it; tranquillity returns, when the majority has decided. 
Suppose the object of the immediate controversy an election; 
—as soon as it is terminated, the successful candidate, before so 
much reviled, experiences thereafter only marks of public vene- 
ration. If the choice be sometimes objectionable, it is rarely so, 
and the periodical recurrence of the exercise of the right of 
suffrage, affords an easy and early opportunity of rectifying the 
mistake. When a law, however obstinately combated in its pas- 
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sage, has reccived the sanction of the majority, its antagonists 
are powerless3 discontent is hushed, and obedience to the rule 
which a short time previous was so vehemently deprecated, be- 
comes easy and cheerful under the influence of the general as- 
sent and general good. The multitude freely submits to be go- 
verned, when it loves the laws, and is satished that the magis- 
trates conform to them. 

Some of our politicians are not without fears for the future. 
The experience of so many centuries, and the history of human 
revolutions, make them apprehend, for the American republic, 
calamities such as those which have uniformly befallen other 
states. There will arise, it is said, ambitious demagogues; men 
greedy of false renown, eager for war and conquest. It is but 
too true, that, from time immemorial, great states have con- 
stantly sought further aggrandizement, while the small have 
exhausted themselves in futile efforts at resistance. But the 
American Confederacy is a new phenomenon in the political 
creation.—To leave no doubt on this head, I will cite a fact 
unigue in the annals of the world. * 

The independence of the United States dates back more than 
forty years; and, for a nation yet in the cradle, forty years passed 
without domestic quarrels, or, at least, serious dissentions, are 
comparatively more than a century of internal quiet. In this 
interval, not only has no one state attempted to enlarge itself at 
the expense of its neighbours, but those which, by their popula- 
tion and surface, rank among the most powerful of the Union, 
have already, of their own accord, prescribed limits to their own 
increase. They have voluntarily dismembered themselves, in 
order, that, out of the detached portions of the body-politic, 
new communities might be formed which, iu their turn, have 
been admitted upon an equal footing with the old, into the 
general union. The parent-stock may yet grow, notwithstanding 
this segregation;—only it must henceforth be by internal im- 
provements. While I am writing this, the territory of Indiana 
is about to be received, as a new state, into the confederation. 
Thus does a father share with his sons, as soon as they come to 
manhood, a fortune laboriously acquired; and sees them with 
delight, grow and prosper near him, by the same means. 

No doubt, there will be ambitious spirits; but what can they 
hope to accomplish in a country, of all whose institutions, civil, 
military, and even religious, the object is equality among the 
citizens?! where oppression and want are unknown? where 
¢very man has an assurance of happiness, and a conviction of 
the integrity of the magistrates whom he has himself chosen? 
in a country, which having no neighbour to dread, has no need 
of large standing armies, and inte which, therefore, the intro- 
duction of military despotism is for ever impossible? The am- 


bitious man, then, can look only to the legitimate glory of doing 
Vox. II. B 
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most for the welfare of his fellow-citizens; and, if he have from 
nature superior endowments, his aspirations will be easily grati- 
fied, for, there, no one capable of filling an important post, can 
remain long in obscurity. 

Should some, however, be unjustly debarred from the ma- 
nagement of public affairs, and indulge a hasty resentment, 
there will be still no ground of apprehension for the national 
weal. Rivalries will, it is true, blaze out between conspicuous 
men; they will not always be disinterested or wise enough, to re- 
lent at the touching name of country, and unite in efforts for the 
general good. There will be, then, a party of men opposed to 
the government. They will incommode, they will embarrass it 
at times.——-But, by how many advantages will not these incon- 
veniencies be compensated? The jealousy of authority, the am- 
bition of those who aspire to rule, is a sentry ever on the alert 
to detect the least obliquity of the men in place, and is, by this 
vigilance, a preventive of remissness or malversation. The 
latter are taught to respect themselves if they wish to be re- 
spected; they know that neither power nor patronage can effec- 
tually shroud their ignorance or errors. If prudence, in unison 
with the law, require that the plans of government should be, 
for a time, kept secret, a public and faithful revelation must be 
made, when these plans are executed. Thus, no injudicious en- 
terprises are likely to be formed, and through the agency of op- 
position itself, government is carried to that perfection in max- 
ims and conduct so long ideal, now admirably realized. 

In all the states of the union, instruction and knowledge are 
open to the whole population. The rich and the powerful see 
without inquietude the diffusion of light among even the lowest 
classes of the poor; and apprehension on this score would be 
void of foundation; for, if lettered education be dangerous in 
an ill-organized society, it cannot be so in a country where 
liberty reigns, and want is a stranger. 

Such a multitude of benefits result from two causes never 


\ combined, before the establishment of American independence; 
)—a good constitution, and lands of inexhaustible fertility which, 
. for ten centuries to come, may continue to be distributed among 


a population ever on the increase! 

Fortunate people whose prosperity has no limits either of 
time or space! Already for many years back, has the influence 
of this state of things begun to be felt in the other divisions of 
the globe. The United States offer a refuge, abundance, and 
quiet to all the unhappy of the human race. The potentates of 
Europe,—those even whose authority is absolute,—have yielded 
without a struggle to this benign influence; and discovered 
by what means they might yet retain their subjects at home. 
Moderate freedom and equal laws are no longer alarming to 
their fancy, and they admit the necessity of establishing their 
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dominion on these solid foundations. To some of their subjects 
they may proffer the brilliant favours of royalty; to others the 
lustre of glory and renown; and at the same time secure to all, 
enjoyments exempt from the agitation incident to popular states. 
Should the glittering baubles just mentioned,—which daily sink 
in value to the eye of reason,—even fail altogether as an aux- 
iliary to the business of government, other springs of obedience 
a thousand times more powerful, and safe from human vicissi- 
tudes, are within the reach of monarchs. They can resort to that 
royal wisdom which is nothing else than the union of the virtues 
and qualities necessary to enable those who fill thrones to render 
men happy, and society prosperous. The world has often seen 
the prosperity of nations associated with the glory of kings; 
and never, perhaps, were circumstances more auspicious than 
at present, for this benes:cent conjunction; never was there 
more reason to assume it as certain. Let the impulse given be 
sustained and extended; public felicity, more efficacious than 
guards and edicts, will arrest emigration, and Europe will then 
herself participate in the boon of the American revolution. 

But, while so much has been done, in politics, for the happi- 
ness of society in America, all the resources of science and 
skill are there unavailing against local calamities now unknown 
to Europe! A contagious atmosphere prevails in most of the 
countries newly cleared, and chiefly upon the banks of the 
rivers:—Destructive fevers are inevitable whenever a great heat 
succeeds to much moisture:—The low and marshy places are 
infected with the species of plague called the Yellow-Fever:— 
Periodical rains cause the lakes and rivers to overflow, and the 
inundated plains receive a deposit which sends forth exhalations 
oftentimes fatal. | 

Another scourge meets those who settle on the western fron- 
tier. They are continually exposed to the attacks of savages 
alike cruel and treacherous. In fine, the emigrant, whether he 
halts in the cities, or repairs to the thinly inhabited spots, must 
be resigned to live for a long time, as a stranger in the country 
of his adoption. Those particularly whom poverty compels to 
remove, who embark unprovided with the. means necessary 
for a small beginning, and who are unacquainted with any trade, 
must renounce for many years, that very freedom by the hope 
of which they are allured. They can obtain it only o havin 
fulfilled a contract not different from one of slavery, and the little 
of contentment of which this domestic bondage may admit,— 
the advantages which they may reap at. the expiration of their 
term of service,-depend chiefly on the character of the master 
who has fallen to their lot. | 

Slaves have never been numerous in the northern.states, even 
before the Revolution. The framers of their constitutions, either 
unwilling to admit any thing short of a perfect system of free- 
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dom, or following the precepts of Christianity, or consulting 
natural justice alone, have gradually dispensed the blessing of 
liberty to all human creatures. This universal emancipation has 
been effected in the course of a few years, without violence or 
convulsion, and slavery has at — wholly disappeared from 
those states. 

But this curse still rests, in the full amplitude of evil, upon the 
southern members of the union. A natural enemy lurks in the 
bosom, and incessantly menaces the peace of each family. He 
is more to be feared as his hate is disguised under the forms of 
the most abject submission. Sev erity only embitters his resent- 
ment; a more guarded usage discloses to him the dread which 
he inspires. If a vast conspiracy be formed, a common interest 
secures the fidelity of all the accomplices; fr when it breaks 
out, it is in the deeds of vengeancefand ferocity which a at 
all times, signalized the revolts of slaves. 

- The biacks are, m some states, almost as numerous as the 
whites. In these, the chief wealth of the free inhabitants con- 
sists of slaves. But the number of the latter is not the only ob- 
stacle to their enfranchisement. The difference of colour is an- 
other, which has hitherto been thought insuperable. It may be 
expected that, in such climates, the blacks sct free, would mul- 
tiply faster than the whites; that, soon, having become the 
strongest, they would usurp the government; and, perhaps, 
might not be found grateful enough to their old masters, to dis- 
dain being oppressors in their turn! 

The constitutions of the southern states have not as yet been 
adequate to the production of a remedy for this horrible canker, 
which afflicts the philosophical observer the more, because it 
defaces works perfect in every other respect. If there can be 
found, as some belicve, wise and humane means of cure, we 
may rely, for the proper application, upon the prudence of those 
concerned. It were presumptuous to undertake to indicate to 
them what they must well know. 

The contrariety which exists between the interests of se- 
veral states, cannot be dissembled, and will not be always easy 
to remove. Those of the North, are peopled by an enterprising, 
robust race, familiar with navigation and the dangers of the sea. 
They enrich themselves by commerce, and regard this as the 
most solid basis of their prosperity. Like all trading communi- 
ties, they place wealth first on the list of the advantages of the 
social compact; power, and even national consideration, appear 
to them of a secondary order. The people of the South, less 
frugal, more addicted to luxury, more generally engaged in 
agriculture, set little value on trade; and their maxims of poli- 
tical administration are of a loftier character. These discord- 
ances may have effects injurious to the public welfare. One 
party may call for war, the other for peace, and alternately. They 
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will scarcely ever pursue steadily the same end, and this cir- 
cumstance may often check and clog the due pace of national 
affairs. But the diversity of interests is an evil inherent in the 
great extent of the states. There is not, perhaps, in the world, 
a single community, of which all the branches reason and act on 
uniform principles, and in which, particular views are not often 
found at variance with the general policy. The state lives ne- 
vertheless;—it thrives;—and .its existence is endangered th-n 
only when the adverse interests are so equally poised that the 
movement of government is altogether suspended. 

Hitherto, the Americans have not made great progress in the 
elegant arts; their public libraries, their museums, would not, in 
Europe, be thought worthy to decorate the mansion of an opu- 
lent amateur. They style the edifices in which their legislators 
assemble, capitols, and this appellation which is now held ambi- 
tious, will, one day, appear quite modest. They have no cirques, 
amphitheatres, nor mock sea-fights. It will never, perhaps, be 
necessary for them to construct citadels, or environ their towns 
with ditches and ramparts. There will not be seen among them 
either pyramids, or proud mausoleums, or basilicks, or temples 
like those of ‘Ephesus and Rome. Ages must revolve before 
they will erect those edifices of which the idle and barren mag- 
nificence imposes heavy sacrifices ca the present generation; 


diverts their industry towards objects of mere parade, and en- 


tails wretchedness on posterity. ‘The time of the Americans is 
wisely divided between permanently useful labours, and neces- 
sary repose. They employ themselves in preparing their fields 
for the production of food; in rendering their dwellings commo- 
dious; in opening roads and digging canals. Commerce and 
navigation already supply them with wealth; the arts of real 
utility embellish their cities, and Europe, which so long stood 
single as the country of the sciences and human wisdom, now 
shares with America this noble distinction. 

_A traitorous enterprise, which put to hazard such high desti- 
nies, has not fallen into oblivion; but all the most memorable 
circumstances of the affair have not been published, and I have 
thought that it would be well, in composing the narrative, to 
overlook no incident fitted to brighten the lustre of virtue, or to 
inspire a deeper horror for vice. 

The war between England and her colonies broke out in 
1774. From this period, the Americans were divided into two 
parties, The one that remained faithful to the mother country, 
was most powerful in the beginning, but it quickly declined in 
strength. To the other belonged the personages the most esteemed 
for their virtues, and, in other respects, the most worthy of pub- 
lic confidence. During the ten years that this great quarrel lasted, 
Silas Deane -and Benedict Arnold were the only men invested 
with important trusts, who betrayed the cause of independence. 
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The first sold the secrets of congress to the English ministry; 
his perfidy did no harm, and the meanest deserter could not 
have been more speedily forgotten. 

The treachery of Arnold, was attended with more remarka- 
ble circumstances. 

He concerted a plot, with the enemies of his country, to re- 
place it under their dominion, and to deliver General Washing- 
ton into their hands. The Republic was saved by the virtue of 
three young soldiers. 

A witness of these events, I avail myself of the leisure which 
[ enjoy, to report them to the world. 
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Four years had gone by since the English colonies declared, 
in a Congress of their Representatives, that they were released 
from the dependence in which Great Britain had kept them for 
more than a century and a half. The mother-country had re- 
solved to subdue them, and the quarrel was to be decided by 
arms. But, though the military successes on both sides were 
nearly equal, there was an important difference of character 
already discernible in this war. It was this:—that the Ame- 
ricans without allies or subsidies, finding at home all the resour- 
ces of a people defending their own soil, baffled the efforts of 
their former masters; while the latter no longer preserved a 
foothold on the territory of the revolted colonies, but by the aid 
of German mercenaries, and at an expense overbalancing, per- 
haps, the advantages of which the highest fortune in arms could 
be productive. 

The necessity of hiring foreign troops opened the eyes of 
England more fully, to the magnitude of the loss with which 
she was threatened. Her statesmen had adopted it as a maxim 
that the colonies were, at all times, to recruit her fleets, and, 
during war, to hold in readiness a numerous militia, to be car- 
ried whithersoever the exigencies of the mother-country might 
point. Military levies could never exhaust their population;—it 
doubled every twenty-two years;—the plenty of all the neces- 
saries of life drew to them continually crowds of emigrants 
from England and other parts of Europe, which will never see 
emigrants from America. | 

The pretension of the British ministry to tax the colonies was 
the first cause of the revolt. But the war soon proceeded on 
much higher motives. Independence being once declared, the 
question was, for the Americans, whether they were to be 
free, or subjected to the yoke of a. people incensed by their 
rebellion. England, on the other hand, had now at stake, 
her prosperity, her glory, even her existence as the dominant 
power in Europe;—at least, those who opposed the recognition 


of the independence believed, or affected to believe this to be 
the case. 
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The colonies were established, said they, not to become, as 
those of the ancients, the equals of the mother-country, but to be 
subservient to her will. In losing them, England lost the most 
prolific nursery of her seamen;—her army suffered in like 
manner. It was to her colonial troops that she was principally 
indebted for the conquest ef Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Cape 
Breton Island, Canada, Labrador, and Northern Louisiana, all 
acquired in the course of the century. The kings of England, 
and the English people, in stripping France of these vast and 
useful domains, had degraded her from the first rank, and ta- 
ken her place. They engrossed, with few exceptions, the com- 
merce of the whole world; their preponderance in the affairs of 
Europe was no longer disputed; and these advantages resulted 
from the supremacy they had established at sea. They thought 
themselves sure of never losing it, if the colonies could be re- 
claimed and held to the yoke. But, if England were to be de- 
prived of the aid of her American subjects, and of the naval 
munitions which they could furnish in such abundance;—if she 
must renounce her sovereignty of the seas that wash the shores 
of their continent, and the monopoly of their ports and har- 
bours for her armed fleets;—if, in fine, she were exposed to 
have them as enemies, the British power might be thenceforth 
regarded as a Colossus wanting a proportionate base. The 
mighty superstructure, raised with so much industry and per- 
severance, but not with a due foresight, must, sooner or later, 
be shaken to its foundations, and the damage might be irre- 
parable.—An agricultural state, with economy as the rule of the 
whole system, could easily apply to navigation and commerce. 
But there was no such facility in the transition from commerce 
to agriculture;—in the relinquishment of habits of luxury and 
the gratifications of wealth. 

A preponderating power rarely fails to incur, by its arrogance 
and injustice, the hatred of the other nations. To the hatred 
imbibed against England, was added the favour which the 
cause of liberty usually conciliates from mankind, whatever 
may be the governments under which they live. No state, no 
potentate had an interest adverse to the independence of the 
colonies. Thus, Europe could calculate without alarm, to what a 
height of prosperity these new communities might attain. Eng- 
land alone had reason to be jealous. 

Spain, indeed, mindful that the conquest of the Havanna had 
been the work of troops levied in the British provinces, should 
have startled at the prospect of their future greatness, and at an 
example that might be imitated throughout her vast colonies; 
but, swept along by the current of events, she yielded to neces- 
sity, and trusted to fortune for the preservation of her transat- 
lantic empire. 
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France retained but a faint recollection of those violations of 
public law, by which, at the commencement of the last war, sO 
many French vessels and sailors fell a prey to England; and it 
was at the same time forgotten that in this unlucky contest, the 
militia of the British colonies had mainly contributed to conquer 
Canada and Upper Louisiana for Great Britain. English Ame- 
rica was little known in France, and yet the insurgents had no 
where else a more numerous or unreserved body of friends. 
That hate between the two nations;—that jealousy which would 
seem destined to endure as long as the coasts of France and 
England lie opposite, raged anew with the utmost intensity; and 
the disgrace of the treaty of Fontainbleau kindled, after a lapse 
of fifteen years, fiercer indignation, than when it was signed. It 
was thus that grievances were resuscitated, which will be eter- 
nal, if, at some future period, the party last discomfited, have 
not the wisdom to silence its resentments. 

It has been since questioned, whether France, in assisting the 
revolted colonies with all her strength, followed the dictates of 
sound policy. Some have thought that it would have been pre- 
ferable to allow England to exhaust herself by a war, which we 
could have fed secretly but sparingly, and have thus made in- 
terminable. Others, considering rebellion as contagious, have 
ascribed the disasters of our Revolution, to our connexion with 
the United States. Without sifting these points—at the best 
problematical—it would suffice, perhaps, in order to justify the 
conduct of the French government, to reflect what would have 
been the consequence of an alliance formed between England 
and her colonies on conditions perfectly equal, such as they 
were actually submitted for adoption, by several statesmen on 
both sides. It is probable that the ruin of the French marine 
would have resulted from this league. But the experience of 
ages has demonstrated, that great states cannot prosper when 
they are deprived of the benefits of navigation. 

Navies are hardly less important than armies, for the defence 
of coasts and maritime cities; and colonies beyond sea, cannot 
be preserved without a respectable naval force. It equally be- 
hoves a great nation to keep her foreign trade independent of 
other powers. The nation that neglects this duty, is punished 
sooner or later. It surrenders to strangers, the profits of freight 
and commission. It is at their mercy in respect to its exports 
and imports, and even as to articles of first necessity. The ship 
is to commerce, what the plough is to agriculture. 

Let us not revert to the American Revolution for the prima- 
ry cause of the excesses which marred that of France, nor imi- 
tate those judges whose skill consists in awaiting the event. The 
cabinet of Versailles, far from being condemned, at the time, 
for this alliance, was blamed for extreme circumspection;-— 


an unjust reproach, because deliberation and ripeness of know- 
Vou. II. Cc 
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ledge are never more necessary than when the resolution to be 
taken is of peace or war. 
After much hesitation, the alliance between France and the 7 
United States was at length concluded: But, in giving this pro- 
vocation to England, the cabinet of Versailles affected to be- § 
lieve that she would not resent the proceeding, and acted as if § 
she could have seen it with indifference. The squadron ready § 
at Toulon should have sailed on the very day the French am- § 
bassador made known to the court of London that the treaty 9 
with the Americans was signed. The fruits of this expedition 9 
were lost by delays which might have been avoided. Ministers a 
pleaded the necessity of opposing order and economy tu a nation F 
that expected to triumph by lavishing her treasures. But even 7 
order suffers by procrastination, and true economy lies in ex- Ga 
nding usefully and seasonably. This was felt and acknow- 7 
ledged ata later period. The transport of land-succours was (am 
also deferred through a false prudence. An idle fear was in- 3 
dulged of alarming a people the more jealous of their liberty, 9 
as they were just beginning to enjoy it. So far, however, from 7g 
dreading these succours, congress had, by its ambassadors, 7 
made the most pressing instances for them. It was finally de- 7 
termined that a chosen force, not numerous, but ably com- 3 
manded, perfectly disciplined, and completely equipped, should 7 
be despatched to America. —- 
All the youth of France manifested the desire of fighting in 
America. We had never seen so thronged a competition for so 79 
few posts. Talents, favour, intrigue, every thing was brought to [7 
bear, to procure employment inthis expedition. Since the era of 4 
the Crusades, there had not been exhibited such an eagerness to [7 
go beyond sea, to regions almost unknown, for the purpose of 7 
defending a cause scarcely understood. a 
To the passion of glory common to men of lofty courage, was | 
added another feeling with which every bosom already throbbed. J 
It was the first inspiration of liberty; and even then, we could 7 
perceive, that if this magic power had wise and moderate’ 7 
friends in France, she would find also votaries fanatical in 7 
their zeal. 
The news of this armament reached England immediately, 
and the nation, hitherto divided as to the object and utility of 
the war, appeared of a sudden to have but one purpose and de- 
sire—that of vengeance. But a little before it was under deli- 
beration, whether the mother-country should not acknowledge 
the independence of her rebellious children: now, the resolu- 
tion was unanimous, “ to chastise their revolt and the crime of 
having contracted an alliance with the implacable enemy of the 
British power.” 
Thus commenced the war between two nations perpetually 
rivals; equally powerful; the one at sea, the other on land:—The 
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: Bone formidable for her fleets, the largest and the best managed 
Pthat the ocean had ever borne, and for her credit which her 


the § Munctuality has enabled her to stretch far beyond the limits 
rO- prescribed by prudence;—the other, for her population, her 
be- martial genius, and her military resources: Both, superemi- 
if Penent in arts, science, letters, and the discoveries by which the 
dy Bhappiness of man has been promoted. The other powers be- 
- ame universally intent on the events which were to grow out 
aty of this rupture. The measures of France produced great, though 


on ardy effects, and her arms shone, in the new world, with a 
Crs Mustre eclipsed, indeed, for the last thirty years, in the old. 

ion (9) But England so redoubtable at sea, could not fail to discover 
€N |that she was incompetent to contend, in both hemispheres, against 
ea nation inexhaustible in good generals and brave soldiers. 
ee This, then, was the moment to resort to corruption, and to la- 
Wevish gold, the auxiliary of governments whose chief strength 
consists in their wealth. The English ministry employed emissa- 
"ries who were instructed to spare nothing, in order to seduce 
sfrom the cause of independence, the men in the revolted colonies 


TS, Sethe most eminent for their influence, talents, or services. The 
le- Teelanguage of the ministry was—‘ Scatter presents; make pro- 
m- |e‘ mises; you will be borne out in every thing; there is scarcely 
ld Sa any probity that can withstand gold; give opportunely, and 


7“ you will succeed.” Those who have so little confidence in 
human virtue, usually possess the least share of it themselves. 


SO ee If they are at the head of affairs, their doctrine works their 
to |Fown ruin; for, in debauching the public morals, they sap the 
of foundations of their own power. 

to |) =The conjuncture was not favourable for this plan of seduc- 


of : H tion; and the sound, hearty principles, the simple and frugal 
> habits, of the Americans, afforded no opening for bribery. The 
>} most of them devoted to agriculture, to commerce, or to pro- 
ee fessions which equally placed them above want, deemed the 


ld . fulfilment of their duties the surest road to happiness, and obe- 
ite’ |G dience to the laws as the only rule of conduct for a good citi- 
In |e Zen. It is true that love of country was a phrase without mean- 


Hing, where country did not yet exist. As for honour, vaunted 
me as the spring of great actions in other quarters, the doubt is 
9 suggested whether it can flourish in communities so studious 
see ©! a perfect equality among all the members, and in which there 
1s no durable elevation nor depression. Few Americans, per- 
Oe haps, could have defined honour; but all performed their duty 
and complied with the laws. 

Those who were immediately entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the federal concerns, had been so happily chosen, that 
the English commissioners deputed to ply the congress with 
gold, did not find a single man of this body accessible to their 
largesses. Most of those to whom they were proffered, never 
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mentioned the indignity, and this silence testifies how much 
they held themselves outraged. 

The revolutions of states are almost always disgraced by acts 
of treachery. They are fed, as it were, on suspicion, and pro- 
tracted by the thirst of vengeance. That of the United States 
had alone a different character. If we except a small number of 
men fond of intrigue, and interested in disorder, congress was 
composed of upright, unambitious citizens. In the midst of the 
agitations and divisions inseparable from popular assemblies, this 
remained unshaken in its love of liberty and its hatred of the 
English yoke. Hence sprunga mutual confidence between a ma- 
jority of the delegates, and when substitutions occurred, the 
new members brought with them sentiments of esteem for their 
predecessors, which the latter were not backward in repaying. 
The first care of the delegates was to provide for the constitu- 
tion they had just framed, the support of pure morals and good 


faith; to put disinterestedness in repute; and they furnished, 7 


in their own conduct, a model of the virtues which they incul- 
cated on their fellow citizens. 

In the army, above all, were these virtues most conspicuous. 
It underwent every sort of inconvenience and suffering with 
admirable patience. Never was there less luxury seen than in 


.the American camp, and even under the tent of Washington. 


The greater part of the generals had left at home what was 
sufficient for men of moderate desires, and who did not seek 
service from the cupidity of gain. They submitted to all the 
privations which the common soldier had to endure; and if ab- 
stemiousness was often a necessary virtue for both, they never 
detracted from its merit by their complaints. 


Among the American generals, BENEDICT ARNOLD was one 
of the most distinguished. Born in Connecticut of obscure pa- 
rents, he received the education suitable to an humble condi- 
tion. The occupations of his youth were not fitted to prepare 
him for the functions which he was called to exercise in the 
sequel. At first, a dealer in horses, he sustained losses in this 
trade. Eager for renown, greedy of money, the troubles of his 
country inspired him with the hope of acquiring fame and for- 
tune by the profession of arms. He soon won a high military 
reputation. His impatience for wealth was not so easily grati- 
fied. 

Washington, encouraged by secret advices that the Canadi- 
ans were inclined to make part of the Union, projected the 
surprise of Quebec. This hazardous undertaking required 
leaders at once active, vigilant, bold, and inflexibly patient. He 
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committed it to Montgomery and colonel Arnold, as the most 
capable. He exhorted them, with extreme earnestness, to treat 
the Canadians as friends, as fellow-citizens, and to punish se- 
verely the least irregularities of the soldiery. Arnold began his 
march in the month of September. He conducted his small 
force through deserts which man had never before penetrated. 
The river of Kennebeck had overflown its banks. He crossed it 
in swimming, er on rafts. Unknown streams presented a new 
obstacle; he diverted their course. The snow fell in abundance; 
—a few hours of sun during the day were insufficient to thaw 
the ice formed in the long and severe nights of the northern 
autumy; nothing could arrest his progress. He was always in 
the van with the pioneers who cut open the road in this wild 
country: and at the end of each march, had arrived before the 
enemy knew of his approach. He thus put in practice a maxim 
which he was fond of repeating: “ In war, Expedition is equi- 
valent with Strength.” 

The last division, conducted by a man less resolute and per- 
severing than himself, returned; while he, at the head of the 
two first, sustained the courage of the soldiers, who were ex- 
hausted by fatigue, hunger, and every species of suffering. 
After two months of toil, all impediments were overcome, and 
he encamped before the fortress; but with a band so much en- 
feebled, that he was obliged to await the arrival of Montgo- 
mery who approached by another route. Montgomery died 
gloriously in an assault made on the 31st December; Arnold 
was severely wounded in the leg, and forced to convert the 
siege into a blockade: he was not, however, to be daunted by 
any reverse. From the bed to which his wound confined him, 
he infused into the little army, the command of which had mew 
devolved upon him, his own spirit of determination and confi- 
dence. The enterprize failed; the courage and intelligence which 
he exhibited throughout, placed him nevertheless in the first 
class of American officers. : 

He served with better fortune and still greater distinction, in 
the subsequent campaigns; and bore a considerable part in the 
successes of that in which Burgoyne and his army were made 
prisoners. He fought with his usual intrepidity in the engage- 
ment which immediately preceded the capitulation. The first 
to throw himself into the entrenchments of the enemy, he was 
animating his troops by his example, when a ball shattered the 
leg already wounded at the siége of Quebec. As he was borne 
from the ranks to his tent, he still issued orders for the continu- 
ance of the assault. His rivals (for he had them at an early 
period) accused him of entangling himself rashly in perilous 
Situations; but they were constrained to admit, that his rapid 
discernment supplied him, in the midst of danger, with the 
surest expedients, and that success always justified his boldness. 
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The admiration of his fellow-citizens kept pace with his ser- 
vices, and the heart the most passionately enamoured of glo 
might have been satisfied with that which so early attached to 
his name. | 

It might be thought that a sentiment so pure and exalted 
could not lodge in the same breast with an insatiable avidity for 
riches, which would seek gratification by any means however 
vile. These two impulses, however, alternately governed Ar- 
nold. The prospect of a rich booty, the hope of a gain even the 
most sordid, stimulated him so powerfully, that, to obtain them, 
he would brave perils greater than those he might be willing to 
encounter for the increase of his fame. A bad manager of ill- 
gotten wealth, he squandered it at once in frivolous expenses, 
or mere ostentation. Montreal, the second city of Canada, was, 
under his command, a scene of injustice and rapacity. His 
soldiers, as happens uniformly, imitated the example of their 
chief. Instead of ingratiating the cause of liberty with the Ca- 
nadians, by blandishment and protection, he imposed the most 
galling yoke upon them; and his victims, treated like a con- 
quered people, had long since abandoned the design of espousing 
the confederation. Thus he lost for his country by his avarice, 
what he had won for her by his valour. 

His wounds were not healed, and until he recovered, he could 
be invested only with some stationary command. Washington, 
_ though he detested his vices, did not wish to leave idle, talents 
so distinguished. The English having evacuated Philadelphia, 
he eagerly seized this occasion to employ them; and directed 
Arnold to take possession of that city with some troops of the 
Pennsylvania-line;—a delicate charge for a man so prone to ex- 
tend his powers, and define them according to his interests! It 
was not long before he displayed in this city a magnificence as 
foreign to the habits of the country, as it was unseasonable in the 
midst of the calamities of war. He occupied the house of Penn, 
the descendant of him whose virtues have endeared his name 
to the Pennsylvanians; and furnished it with a sumptuousness 
very opposite to the principles of that legislator: he even lodged 
in it the French envoy and all his suite on their arrival. From: 
this time, too, he began to profess an extraordinary attachment 
to the French, and an unrivalled zeal for the alliance. 

The magnitude of his expenses by no means suited his pri- 
vate fortune, and embarrassment soon followed. To retrench 
this idle luxury, to -curtail his establishment, would have im- 
plied a degree of imprudence in the conduct of his private 
affairs; and he was too vain to make this admission. He pre- 
ferred practising, in one of the states of the union, the same 
vexations which had rendered his authority odious to the Ca- 
nadians. Under pretence of the wants of the army, he forbade 


the shopkeepers to sell or buy; he then put their goods at the 
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disposal of his agents, and caused them afterwards to be resold 
with a profit. At one moment, he prostituted his authority to 
enrich his accomplices; at the next, squabbled with them about 
the division of the prey. His country had overlooked his rapine 
and injustice, as long as they had for object a foreign people. 
But they were no longer to be borne when exercised at home. 
The patience of his new victims was soon exhausted, and they 
had recourse to the courts of justice. But, with his military 
authority as his shield, he set at defiance both justice and the 
laws. 

He found, however, another antagonist in the president of the 
executive council of Pennsylvania, a man of a firm and upright 
character. This magistrate, after having endeavoured in vain to 
repress the overweening and predatory spirit of Arnold, laid 
before Congress a list of the grievances of the State against him, 
and this assembly appointed a committee to enquire into the 
subject. Arnold replied, and the arrogance which he indulged 
both in his writings and discourse, only served to irritate his 
adversaries the more, while it alienated his judges. Some mem- 
bers of congress were of opinion that he should be suspended 
from his military functions, until the investigation of his public 
conduct were brought to issue. But the accusation preferred 
against him was become an affair of party, and he had influence 
enough to cause this proposition to be set aside. He even pre- 
tended that the president, his accuser, persecuted him through 
hatred and envy, and he found some few not unwilling to be- 
lieve him. In truth, to the eyes of persons of lax morals, justice 
and firmness too often wear the character of harshness and 
passion. 

It has been said that the most violent among his enemies 
laboured to induce his soldiers to bear testimony against him; 
and even, that a promise of pardon, on this condition, was made 
to such as were his accomplices. But his vices had not impaired 
uy attachment, and no one of them would consent to accuse 

im. 

Meanwhile, after the committee of congress and “the joint 
committee of the general assembly and council of Pennsylvania” 
had held several conferences, they concurred in a series of reso- 
lutions to be moved to congress. The friends of Arnold in this 
body then declared themselves. openly. It has been alleged, 
(although never proved,) that they had some relations of in- 
terest with him. We know positively that many of the dele- 


_ gates leaned towards indulgence; but of these several were 


influenced only by the consideration of the great services which 
the accused had rendered his country. 
After much animated discussion, the resolutions proposed 
were adopted by a great majority. They were to this effect. 
Resolved, That unanimity and harmony between the repre- 
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sentatives of the United States in Congress assembled, and each 


State individually, has been under God, the happy means of 7 


our past success, and the only sure foundation whereon to rest 
our future hopes of terminating the contest with Great Britain 
with honour and advantage. 

That Congress is highly sensible of the importance and ser- 
vices of the State of Pennsylvania in the present contest, and 
regard with sincere concern and regret, every event which may 


tend to lessen the mutual confidence and affection which hag 4 


hitherto subsisted. 


That it is the full intention of Congress, on all occasions, to | 
manifest the same just and equal attention to the said State and 7 
authority of Pennsylvania, as to any other State in the Union. 7 

That any disrespectful and indecent behaviour of any off- 
cers of any rank, under the appointments of Congress, to the 
civil authority of any State in the Union, will be discounte- 7@ 
nanced and discouraged: and that a contrary behaviour will be 
considered as one of the surest means to recommend any offi- 


cer to the favour and notice of Congress. 


That the complaints against General Arnold be transmitted 7 
to his excellency the commander in chief in order for trial; 7 
and that the same be duly notified to the executive council: and 
that they be requested to furnish the commander in chief with B® 


the evidence thereupon in their possession. 


As soon as Arnold could foresee that the resolutions of 


Congress would be of this tenor, he resigned the command 7 


which he held in Philadelphia. 


The court martial appointed to try him, assembled at Morris- 
town inthe state of New Jersey. The army was encamped at a 7 
small distance. Arnold repaired to the camp, and employed | 
every artifice of intrigue and persuasion to draw over the mem- 7 
bers of the court to his interests. He avoided at first, presenting 7 
himself before them; but the tribunal was as resolute as it was 7 
equitable and enlightened. In spite of numberless subterfuges, Wy 


he was compelled to appear, and answer on each head of accu- 


sation. Relying upon effrontery to bear him out, he steadily de- 7 


nied every fact which was incapable of direct proof, or vouched 
only by public notoriety. The following passages of his defence 
could not fail to be recollected at another period. “ I am ac- 
** cused of having abused my authority in Philadelphia for the 


** purpose of enriching myself,—if this part of the charge is 9 


“ true, I stand confessed, in the presence of this honourable 


“ court, the vilest of men; the blood I have spent inthe defence 


“ of my country will be insufficient to obliterate the stain. On 
“‘ the honour of a gentleman and soldier, I declare to gentlemen 
‘“‘ and soldiers, that the charge is false.” | 

As to the charges proved, he alleged in extenuation even the 
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Me disorder of his finances; he compared his case to that of the 
M best citizens, impoverished like him by the revolution.—But 
M these had generously sacrificed their fortune for the preser- 
© vation of liberty, and Arnold had ruined himself by inordinate 
® luxury, and by the very speculations in which he had embark- 
© ed with a view to become rich. He dreaded nothing so much as 
®. decision subversive of that fame which, now that he was 
© threatened with the loss of it, he prized above every other good, 
§ But, notwithstanding all his efforts, this decision was pronouns 
4 : ced on the 20th of January, 1779. It condemned him to be re- 
7 primanded by the commander in chief. Congress ratified it, and 
® Washington, having caused the culprit to appear before him, 
m performed the task with the considerate delicacy which he 
® thought due to so distinguished an officer. * Our profession,” 
® said he, “ is the chastest of all. Even the shadow of a fault tar- 
nishes the lustre of our finest achievements. The least inad- 
me “ vertence may rob us of the public favour, so hard to be ac- 
See“ quired. I reprimand you for having forgotten, that, in 
“ proportion as you had rendered yourself formidable to our 
7m “enemies, you should have been guarded and temperate in 
7s “ your deportment towards your fellow citizens: exhibit anew 
“ those noble qualities which have placed you on the list of our 
“ most valued commanders. I will, myself, furnish you as far 
“ as it may be in my power, with opportunities of regaining the 
“ esteem of your country.” | 
® Arnold did not dare to interrupt this address; he retired, 
Oye and so far from being touched by the marks of sensibility in his 
ee favour just given by his General, he evinced the keenest resent- 
. |e ment at a sentence, which he pretended not to have in any man- 
, (me ner deserved. He quitted the army, and, from this day forth, 
| nourished an implacable hatred of the cause which he had so 
. (9 brilliantly defended. This sentiment once indulged, soon struck 

7s deep into his heart, and treason was the fruit naturally to 
s jam be expected. Lost to virtue, the first time he hesitated between 
Oe the fulfilment and the violation of his duties; he was lost to his 
. [2m country, the instant he could endure without horror, the idea of 
betraying her. 
= But his resolution was yet held in suspense, by an apprehene 
Mey S10n of the consequences of so heinous a crime. The epithets, 
Wee ©very where odious, of traitor and rebel, already sounded in his 
ears. He was about to cast away all the glory which his past 
services had acquired for him at home, and these services even, 
| would be crimes in the eyes of those to whom he proposed to 

sell himself and his country. 

At times, in the bitterness of his despair, retirement and ob- 
Scurity seemed preferable to any thing, But here his motives 
and feelings were quite different from those of Washington 


in withdrawing, twenty years afterwards, from public 
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affairs, this illustrious patriot set an example of moderation so 
worthy of being admired and followed. The young and ambi- 
tious Arnold could not taste of glory, without becoming intoxi- 
cated with it; privacy was not for him; he was too little master 
of himself to bear with composure the ills of fortune, and remain 
content, in a small village, with the reputation of a good citizen 
who had rendered useful services to his country. He conceived, 
moreover, the idea of taking refuge and hiding his shame 
among the Indians: and he, who was the enemy of all dis- 
cipline, admitted the hope of bringing them, by means of his 
superior skill and great courage, to respect and obey him; of 
subjecting numerous tribes in succession, and becoming in the 
end a powerful and formidable chief. This visionary plan sug- 
gested itself in a meeting which he had with the Sachem or 
chief of the Illinois tribe. The Sachem, in proceeding to the 
camp of Washington, happened to take up the same quarters © 
for the night as Arnold, who drew him into conversation re- | 
specting the customs of his race. A missionary, his companion, © 
served as interpreter. Arnold asked, among other questions, © 
whether the Indians held slaves. “ All the men who inhabit 
our forests, who fish in our lakes, are free,” said the Sachem: 
*“ As soon as a stranger is received among us, he is classed 
with our warriors. A warrior cannot be a slave, and I am 7 
not one myself, although I am their chief, and the least free 
of all.” 

The project just mentioned promised no gratification to 
Arnold’s thirst of revenge, and did not long occupy his atten- 
tion. As the most sacred ties were soon to be burst asunder at 
the instigation of this headlong passion, innumerable wild schemes 
offered themselves to his mind, and were successively rejected. 
In the midst of his irresolution, the idea occurred to him of 


addressing himself to the envoy of France. This was the Che- 7 
valier de La Luzerne, a man no less estimable for the ingenu- “7 
ousness and elevation of his character, than for the perfect rec- 
titude of his judgment. With these qualities, he more complete- 7 


ly gained the confidence of congress, and served his country e 


more usefully than many negociators celebrated for their cunning 7 


and dexterity would have done. He was besides, unsparing of © 


expense and splendor, more on account of the post which he 
filled, than from personal inclination or taste. But he was na- (ag 
turally munificent, and though his liberalities were devoid of 


ostentation, though he even studied to keep them secret, they | 
were too frequent to remain in all instances unknown. 3 


He had been charmed with the talents and bravery of a 


Arnold, and took pleasure in testifying a particular predilection 
for him. He thought that, if it were wished to reclaim this 
man, it would be indispensable, to recollect only the glorious 
circumstances of his life. He continued, therefore, the same line 
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of deportment towards him as before his disgrace, and this ge- 
nerosity won the respect and confidence of the general. 

Arnold waited upon him and spoke of the injustice of the 
Republic; he descanted upon his disinterestedness—a_ point 
which truly disinterested men never touch;—he complained 
bitterly of congress, who had sacrificed him to his implacable 
enemies. “ It is,” said he “ the animosity of the government of 
“« Pennsylvania that has ruined me; and how can such a body 


» “be resisted, when it suits it to accuse? of what avail in this 
© “case is the solitary protest of an innocent individual against 
» ‘“‘the clamours and calumnies of the band of panders and para- 


“ sites that swell the train of power? But what better can be ex- 
“nected from those who administer our affairs? I admonish you 
“ that things must continue to grow worse, as long as the reins 
“are allowed to remain in such unskilful hands. It is of conse- 
‘quence to you, who are the minister of France, to attend to 
“this matter. I have shed my blood, for my country; she is 
“ungrateful. The disorder which the war has occasioned 


= “in my private affairs may force me into retirement. I will 


“abandon a profession more onerous than lucrative, if I can- 
“not borrow a sum equal to the amount of my debts. The 


= “ bounty of your sovereign would be more agreeable to me 


“than any other. It concerns your interests that an American 
*‘ general should be secured to you by the ties of gratitude, and 
“I can promise you mine, without swerving from my duty as 
“an American.” 

La Luzerne could not see, without lively affliction, such fine 


4 qualities debased by so much meanness. To pay a man that he 
® might not desert the cause of his country, appeared to the en- 
m voy, to be taking away from duty and fidelity their principal 


merit. To pay him for the reverse was going as far as could be 


® allowed even in a negociator not overscrupulous as to his 


means; but Arnold betrayed so much passion and indiscretion 
that the wise minister thought he would consult the public 
good in exerting his influence, for the purpose of inspiring him 
with other sentiments and dispositions. 

“I wish,” said he, “to meet the confidence which you show 
“me, with frankness and reason. You desire a service from me 
“which it would be easy for me to perform, but which would 
“‘ degrade us both. When the minister of a foreign power gives 
“or, if you will, /ends money, it is usually for the purpose of 
“ corrupting those who receive it, and converting them into the 
“mere creatures of the sovereign whom he represents; or 
“rather, he corrupts without persuading; he buys and does not 
Ks secure. But the alliance formed between the king and the 
_ United States is the work of justice and the soundest policy; 
" good-will and reciprocal interests are its vital principles. My 

true glory in the mission with which I am entrusted, is te 
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i) “accomplish it without intrigue or cabal, without parade or 
ne “intricacy of negociation; without secret practices;—by dint 
a | “ only of the conditions of the alliance. Hitherto, I have asked 
HY | “ nothing of congress which they have not immediately done 
| | “or granted; their foresight has, indeed, often anticipated my 
requests. here is not one of my official measures that the 
J ‘whole world may not know. Judge then, if I ought to render 
oe ‘you a mysterious service—you, one of the most illustrious 
eo ‘men of the United States, and whose military abilities make, § 
‘Wis ‘as it were, part of the public estate. What have you to offer . «(Cl 
v1 “us as an equivalent for this largess, that would justify us [@ ‘ 
“before posterity, for having thus tarnished the immortal 
“glory, which the independence of your country promises to 
“the French nation, and to her wise and generous monarch. I s «C 
* will gratify your wishes, nevertheless, if you can, after ree Fe < 
“ceiving my presents, openly acknowledge them; but I easily | “ 
* comprehend that this avowal is not meditated. There remains [¥ 
“* for me, but one observation to make, concerning the state of : ¢ 
** your pecuniary affairs; it is that your friends will be eager to [RQ ¢ 
“‘succour you, as soon as you adopt a system of order and [me < 


Of this you may be assured.” 
“ But, before you leave me, I wish to give you a proof of - 2 

“‘ my friendship a thousand times more precious than the gold | . 

“‘ which I deny: I wish to point out to you the means of per- § ; 

“ petuating the fame you have already acquired, which, no 

“* doubt, you wish to increase, and which you will infallibly lose ‘ ; 

“by pursuing the unhappy course you are now taking.” a 
Surprise and anger were depicted in the countenance of Jy | 

Arnold, and his haughty spirit was about to give them vent. _ 

The minister perceived his emotion, and proceeded thus: 

“* Ascribe the austerity and rudeness of my language only to [Re 

“the deep interest for your welfare with which your ex- [% | 

** ploits have inspired me. I should be more courteous towards — 

**a man about whom I cared less. I shall continue as I have fe 

“ begun; for there are things which honied phrases and feigned 

** respects only render more offensive. You threaten your fel- [8 

“‘ low citizens with vour secession, as a punishment of their in- [a 

“ gratitude. Lhe ingratitude of Republics, the injustice of 

* monarchs, is the common cry of the ambitious and the dis- 

** contented. They find as you do, that affairs go ill, from the 

“moment they cease to take part in them. These ‘complaints 

“are not admissible. They should have been made, before the 

** estrangements or exclusion of the murmurers. This was the 

‘time for lamentation, when they might be supposed to have in 

eu “view some valuable end or improvement which they were 

| , *¢ indignant or distressed at not being able to compass.’ 


** But I will take for granted that the court-martial dealt 
ae ‘* with you too severely. Still—I say—leave complaining to the 
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« weak and the cowardly; show by your future conduct that you 
“ have been truly unexceptionable in your past. Trust to time, 
“ that faithful friend to virtue; it will work your justification. 
“« Be it for others to proclaim that you are innocent; they will 
“ be credited sooner than you. 

«« But, are you entitled to stigmatise those who have accused 
“ you, as libellers? Look inwards, and say, whether you have 
“not been open to censure. Retirement is, in your situation, 
“the worst alternative you could embrace. Do you think it 
“ pardonable, as long as the public dangers exist? And had you 
“even the right to withdraw, do you know how much -is re- 
“ quired to make privacy supportable to one who has passed 
his life in public employments? It is, above every thing, ne- 
*‘ cessary to be conscious of having uniformly done all practica- 
“ble good, and never intentional evil, in the posts you may 
“have filled. Is it you who can affirm, with the complacency 
“of conviction, that you have, invariably, in the discharge of 
‘your official functions, aimed at the public good? If you can- 
“not do this, shun retirement; you will not have there the 
“ recollections indispensable for your comfort. Do you flatter 
“ vourself that you will have your relations and friends as sym- 
‘“‘ pathising companions? Believe me, those friends are rare who 
“seek us out in disgrace, and neglect their own affairs to fur- 
“nish us with consolation. You are young;—you are, as it 
“‘ were, only beginning your career. What resources have you 
“within yourself to enable you to live apart from the world, 
“when old men themselves have so few? Is your mind so in- 
“dependent that you will hear, without mortification, of the 
*“* successes of your rivals, and applaud, for the sake of country, 
*“‘the good they do without you? The republic is yet in her in- 
“ fancy, and you will see her grow in prosperity and happiness, 
‘“‘ with the anguish of despair, at not having contributed to her 
“ prosperity; at not rising with the state. 

“ Are you unfortunate? Be so with dignity; and if you still 
“persist in thinking you must withdraw, I will not dissuade 
‘“‘you from your purpose, if it be true that you can—to use a 
“strong figure—dissipate the obscurity of your retreat by the 
“radiance of an honourable and irreproachable life. But, rely 
“upon my friendship; let your resentment cool, before you take 
“‘ your determination; cherish your ambition, because, at your 
“age and with your abilities, it may yet conduct you to noble 
“‘ends: duty, however, should be its guide. Their union con- 
“ stitutes true greatness.” 

This discourse did not subdue a man of so violent and obsti- 
nate a character, and to whom all sober counsel had become 
hateful. The embarrassment of his affairs was, indeed, such as 
that private aid would not suffice to extricate him. He had, the 
year before, formed a partnership with some owners of priva- 
teers, who paid his share of the expenses of equipment, and 
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expected to be compensated for their advances by his coun- 
tenance and protection; but the chances were adverse in this 
hazardous game, and instead of profits to be divided, there 
were losses to be borne. Arnold, now without credit or au- 
thority, was no longer, for the owners, any more than an ordi- 
nary partner. They exacted his proportion of the loss, and the 
knowledge of his difficulties only served to render them more 
urgent in their suit. In this extremity, he tried a last resource. 

Congress, at the commencement of the revolution, committed 
an error which proved of great detriment to the finances. It 
entrusted some officers with agencies which had no immediate 
connexion with the business of command or military service. 
Arnold, the least proper for such trusts, was charged with con- 
siderable ones, and had heavy accounts to regulate for monies 
and other supplies furnished in the expedition to Canada. His 
claims were large, and the commissioners to whom they were 
referred for settlement, reduced them to a small amount in 
comparison. He appealed from their decision to Congress, 
which body, far from answering his wishes, pronounced that the 
commissioners had shown more lenity than rigour in the liqui- 
dation of his accounts. 

Disappointed in all his expectations, Arnold took, at last and 
irrevocably, the determination to betray his country. This pro- 
ject now monopolized his thoughts. In revolving the means of 
carrying it into prompt execution, he studied particularly those 
which might render the crime so useful to England, that it must 
be viewed as a service calling, by its importance and brilliancy, 
for an entire oblivion of his share in the revolt of the colonies. 
He wished to be regarded as a subject returned to his allegiance, 
and worthy of the honourable rewards due to faithful and 
virtuous citizens. 

As a first step, the British commanders were to be made 
acquainted with his discontent, but in so guarded a manner, as 
to leave a retreat open, in case the offers which might be made 
to him, should not prove satisfactory. Particular circumstances 
facilitated the communications between them. 

In those revolutions which subvert established authority with 
violence, or suddenly transform the constitution or government 
of a state, nothing is more common than to see deserters from 
one side to the other. Some think themselves ill-requited for 
their fidelity; others for their rebellion. Some view with 
jealousy the advancement of their rivals; others dread the over- 
throw of their party, and look wistfully towards that which they 
have been so unlucky or improvident as not to prefer: all do 
not push forward with the same perseverance, and an equally 
sure step in the slippery path on which they have entered; many 
trip and fall. 

We have less, however, of indecision or inconstancy among 
the founders of the republic of the United States. The royalists 
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and the republicans separated at first; and when each party had 


declared itself, there was scarcely an imstance of defection from 
either. It is true that whole sects, such as that of the quakers, 
kept entirely aloof from the war, and the republicans acquiesced 
in their seeming neutrality; well assured, however, that the 
hearts of most of them were with the enemy. Although born 
in the colonies, some of these religionists existed there as a 
foreign tribe, insulated, and consoling themselves for their pri- 
vations with the expectation of a deliverer. Other families, not 
restrained in the same manner by pious scruples, cherished the 
same attachment for England; and so great was the prevailing 
moderation of spirit, that they were tolerated in the bosom of 
the republic. Those who governed it foresaw that, in the end, 
dissimulation would be of no use to the malcontents; that their 
regrets must gradually subside, and even their hopes disappear 
before the general will, and under the empire of laws approved 
by all the rest of the citizens. Si 

The majority of the disaffected, called tories, were therefore, 
left unmolested in the possession of their property, the enjoy- 
ment of their preference for the old order of things, the indul- 
gence of their inveterate habits and the practice of their pro- 
fessions. They were merely shut out from public employ- 
ments, and thought sufficiently disabled and punished by this 
exclusion. 

The rest, insignificant as to number, persisted a long time, 
from false views of interest, in rejecting the overtures of the 
wise and moderate who believed that nothing could justify an 
injustice; but considered it, at the same time, if impressed with 
the seal of law, necessity, and time, as having become irrevo- 
cable, and open to reparation only through the efforts and com- 
mon sacrifices of the whole community. " 

It was from one of the disaffected families, that Arnold se- 
lected his wife. He loved her with passionate fondness, and she 
deserved his attachment by her virtues and the solidity of her 
understanding. In addition to these advantages, she possessed 
an extraordinary share of beauty, distinguishable even in a 
country where nature has been prodigal of her favours to the 
sex. A considerable time before this marriage, when Philadel- 
phia was still in the hands of the enemy, the relatives of the 
lady had given an eager welcome to the British commanders. 
Their aversion for the revolution was well known. It was there- 
fore matter of surprise that Arnold should thus connect himself 
with this family; but the Americans then enjoyed their rights 
with the temperance that best becomes liberty, and he was 
pledged to the republic by so many services rendered and bene- 
fits received, that the alliance gave umbrage to no one. 

The wisest of the revolutionary leaders had the habit of 
remarking, that, in politics, the opinions of men alone deserved 
attention;—that women, if they made good wives and mothers, 
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should be left at full liberty in all other matters. The doctrine 
seemed to have no inconvenience, because the greater part of the 
women of America were sincerely attached to the revolution, 
and had proved this attachment in a multitude of instances. 
Still, at so critical a juncture, the moderation of this policy bor- 
dered on imprudence, and the marriage of Arnold may be 
enumerated among the causes of the perversion of his first 
feelings towards his country. 

The leaders of the disaffected had, thenceforward, free access 
to him; he learned, insensibly, to listen to their murmurs and 
regrets;—-soon,—he began to reprove with them the conduct of 
the republicans; to applaud that of England, and to condemn 
in every particular the alliance with France. His new friends 
exhorted him to some brilliant deed of revenge that should 
efface the outrage which he had suffered by the sentence of the 
court-martial, They told him that the affectation of neglect with 
which he was treated was so much the more injurious, as there 
was, perhaps, no one more worthy than himself, of being in- 
vested with the supreme command. “ If any thing,’ would 
they add, ‘“‘ could drive so able an officer, as you are, to despair, 
“‘ it were the necessity of obeying the orders of a general, who 
*¢ furnishes, daily, new proofs of the mediocrity of his talents, 
*¢ Look to other auspices for an opportunity of displaying your 
“valour and enlarging your fame.” 

The sound judgment of Washington, his, steadiness, and 
ability, had long since elevated him above all his rivals, and far 
beyond the reach of envy. His enemies still laboured, however, 
to fasten upon him as a general, the reproach of mediocrity. It 
is true, that the military career of this great man is not marked 
by any of those achievements which seem prodigious, and of 
which the splendour dazzles and astonishes the universe;—but 
sublime virtues, unsullied with the least stain, are a species of 
prodigy. His conduct, throughout the whole course of this war, 
imvariably attracted, and deserved the veneration and confidence 
of his fellow-citizens. The good of his country was the sole end 
of his exertions—never personal glory. He has been charged with 
allowing his opinions to undergo, towards the close of his life, a 
change which some have ascribed to the weakness of age; others 
to-.resentment for a heavy affront.—As for me, I speak only of 
things of which I was a witness. In war and in peace, Washing- 
ton is, in my eye, the most perfect model that can be offered 
to those who would devote themselves to the service of their 
country, and assert the cause of liberty. : 

As soon as the English commander was apprized of the dis- 
positions which Arnold discovered, he spared no pains to con- 
summate his defection; and dispatched emissaries charged with 
such offers as were most likely to determine a man, whose 
hesitation was only about the means and conditions. _ 
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Certain of his proceedings about this period, which were after- 
wards noted, warrant the supposition, that he at first meant to 
tamper with some of his brother-officers; but relinquished this de- 
sign on more mature reflection. The conspirator who admits con- 
fidants, gives himself masters; and has every thing to fear from 
them— indiscretion, weakness, remorse.—He usually associates 
with himself, men who have no other gage to offer than their 
vices, their avarice, and the derangement of their affairs. Such 
persons may, indeed, be able to close their hearts to friendship, 
conjugal and paternal tenderness, filial piety, gratitude, and pa- 
triotism. But can he expect from them that fidelity, that cou- 
rage, that constancy, that kind of probity, which is indispensa- 
ble even in conspiracies; that mastery of the passions which is 
so rarely found in alliance even with the loftiest virtue? Most 
conspiracies have, indeed, failed rather through the treachery of 
accomplices, than from defects in the plan, or injudicious ar- 
rangements on the part of the leader. 

How many advantages, on the contrary, does he not enjoy, 
who confines the secret of his plot to his own bosom! He hastens, 
or retards the execution of it, at his pleasure; he has neither 
traitors nor cowards to fear and watch. He has, it is true, a 
heavier task to perform; but he runs less danger. He is the 
more easy, as those whom he employs in the promotion of his 
scheme, second him unwittingly, and inspire others, by their 
example, with the security which they manifest. He will disco- 
ver his purpose, then only, when things are so far advanced, that 
even the most timorous shall be constrained to follow him, and 
shall not dare recede a single step. 

Arnold, though resolved to have no confidant among his fel- 
low-citizens, revealed his final determination to his wife, who 
was but too well inclined to approve. His next concern was, to 
have it safely conveyed to the general of the enemy. Too 
wary and suspicious to commit himself to the discretion of the 
English emissaries who frequented his house, he took good 
care that nothing of his real intentions should be divined by 
these subaltern agents. There was, at New York, a manwhom 
he thought he could trust without risk. This was, Charles 
Beverly Robinson, an American by birth. He held the post of 
colonel in the British army; but his landed property, and all his 
fortune lay within the United States. His mansion even, by 
which the great river Hudson flowed, was included in the Ame- 
rican lines, and situated three miles lower than the forts, upon 
the opposite bank. The commanding officers of West Point, 
having found it deserted, had made it their quarters. __ 

Arnold wrote to this officer, that the ingratitude of his coun- 
try, and other considerations to be afterwards disclosed, had 
produced a change in his political sentiments; that he aspired 


to merit thenceforward the favour of the king; that he could ren- 
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der signal services; and wished to enter into a correspondence 
on the subject with Sir Henry Clinton. 

This overture was well received, and, a direct communica- 
tion with the English general being established, it was agreed, 
that Arnold should dissemble, with the utmost care, his discon- 
tent; that he should make every effort to obtain a command from 
General Washington;—that as soon as he succeeded, he should 
consult with Sir Henry Clinton as to his ulterior movements, 
and be guided by the instructions which would be given to him. 

From this time, in fact, he entirely altered his manner and 
language. He affected to have forgotten the affront of the repri- 
mand, and pretended to feel a more lively attachment than ever 
to the cause of independence. 

Congress had just been informed, by the Chevalier de La 
Luzerne, of the sailing of the French army, under the command 
of Count de Rochambeau, and the most profound secrecy had 
been enjoined upon the whole assembly. This was not, however, 
universally observed, and Arnold heard the news, with the at- 
tention it merited, from an inconsiderate member. A know- 
ledge of the plan of operations arranged for the campaign, was 
of great importance to the success of his schemes. He presumed 
that it must be deposited with the envoy of France. Although 
he had abstained from visiting him, after the repulse of which I 
have spoken, he was not ignorant that the minister continued 
to bear him much good will; and he had no difficulty in procu- 
ring an interview. 

Arnold told him that he hoped the arrival, now expected, of 
the French army, would bring the war to a speedy conclusion; 
and then veiling his curiosity under the appearances of a very 
natural solicitude for the success of the expedition, he tried every 
means to learn where the army would debark, and when it would 
form a junction with that of Washington. 

To questions more adroit than modest, the envoy replied at 
first, with a mixture of frankness and reserve, “I talk of these 
matters only with the Committees whom Congress appoints to 
confer with me.” But he added, that the plan of operations 
would be settled in a conference between the commander in 
chief and the French general, and that commissioners who left 
France before the army, had just arrived, and announeed to 
him that the squadron must have sailed a few weeks after their 
departure. This last revelation would have been, perhaps, ill- 
timed and unnecessary, even if made to a friend worthy of con- 
fidence. For Arnold, it was a precious discovery, although 
seemingly of little importance. It determined him to precipitate 
his defection. 

The country through which the Hudson flows, was the prin- 
cipal theatre of the war. A station in this quarter would, he 
thought, best answer his purpose. He was well acquainted with 
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the localities. He examined wim minute attention, in what spot, 
by what operations, he could most beneficially second the enter- 
prises of the British, and which was the most important position 
to betray into their hands. When his plan was once fixed, his 
confidence in the resources of his genius made him sure of suc- 
cess. 

The Hudson, which is also called the North River, takes its 
rise near the frontiers of Canada, in mountains inhabited by sa- 
vaye tribes, who were then enemies of the Americans, and for- 
midable for their craft and ferocity. The river has a wide and 
deep bed. Frigates, and even stouter ships, can ascend as high 
as within twenty leagues of Albany, at a distance of more than 
one hundred and fifty miles from the sea. At this point rocks 
impede the navigation for large vessels. The river traverses the 
state of New York, and divides the territory lying to the east 
of Pennsylvania into two parts unequal in surface, but mutually 
dependent in time of war. Several cities have been built on its 
banks. Saratoga, consecrated by the defeat of Burgoyne, is only 
at a small distance. Among the cities, I should notice Albany, 
inhabited by families from all parts of Europe, who had not lost 
their vernacular languages; and Hudson then just beginning to 
rise, and which a few years have enlarged toa considerable city. 
You remarked also, on the left, the beautiful seat of the Living- 
ston family, whose virtues and intelligence, ministered so use- 
fully to the cause of independence. The river forms a vast and 
convenient port before the city of New York, and, a little be- 
low, empties itself into the sea. 

The present aspect of this country verifies the glowing predic- 
tion made by Congress to the people of the Union, at an epoch 
when the posture of affairs was such as to beget a general dis- 
couragement. “‘ Every country, if free and cultivated, will pro- 
“duce as many inhabitants as it can contain. Hence we may 
“form some idea of the future population of these states. Ex- 
“tensive wildernesses now scarcely known or explored, remain 
“yet to be cultivated; and vast lakes and rivers, whose waters 
“have for ages, rolled in silence and obscurity to the ocean, are 
“‘yet to hear the din of industry, become subservient to com- 
“merce, and boast delightful villages, gilded spires and spacious 
“cities, rising on their banks.” 

If the English could have made themselves masters of the 
Hudson, they would have cut off the communication between 
the two banks, and operating upon one or the other at their 
choice, would have found the Americans reduced to half their 
force, wherever they might have attacked them. On one side 
of the river were the arsenals and the park of artillery; on the 
other, magazines, and stores of every description. On the east, 
the country, abundant in cattle, was ill-provided with grain; on 
the west, grain only was to be found; so that it became impossi- 
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ble to maintain an army for muve than three months, on either 
side, without a ready communication with the other. 

During the preceding campaign, the British ascended the 
river freely in their armed ships, and it required such immense 
works to obstruct the navigation, that they believed Con- 
gress to be little disposed to undertake, and still less able to ex- 
ecute them. 

The arrival of the army of French auxiliaries admonished 
the English commanders, however, that a great crisis was ap- 
proaching, and that they had been guilty of a capital error, but 
too common, in omitting to push the war with the utmost vigour 
from the commencement. 

Washington, on his part, had formed the project of shutting 
up the British in New York, and he could not accomplish it, 
without first excluding them from the Hudson. Engineers of 
great skill had been sent to him by the French government. 
He commissioned them to survey the banks of the river, upon 
a line of twenty leagues, in ascending above New York. They 
ascertained that the most advantageous position for his purpose, 
was at West-Point. This is the name of a hill situate on the 
west side; it is composed of huge crags, and blocks of stone, 
which nature has heaped fantastically, one upon the other. It 
protrudes into the middle of the river, impels its waters upon 
the opposite bank, and narrows it to less than half a mile in 
breadth. According to some, this rock might, formerly, have 
extended entirely across. Whether the Hudson, in progress of 
time, forced a passage through the mighty mass, or the open- 
ing were effected by some other agency, the waters which, 
from their source, flow from north to south, are suddenly di- 
verted into a deep and narrow bed, and form a sort of half-cinc- 
ture about the Point; taking then their original direction, they 
fill, as far as New York, a channel worn by ages, and in many 
parts a league anda half wide. 

New York was, at this time, in the hands of the British, who 


had assembled there the greatest part of their troops. The for- 


tress of West-Point, unrivalled in importance during war, is 
distant twenty leagues from this city. The cliff on which it 
stands, rests against a lofty ridge broken into small eminences 
that form a kind of amphitheatre; it is washed below by 
the river, and terminates above in a plateau, upon which the 
principal works are constructed. The most considerable of 
these bears the name of the American General Clinton. 
The declivity is exceedingly steep nearly all around, and 
the only side on which the enceinte is accessible, was thickly 
palisaded and defended by batteries. An escalade, the sole 

mode of carrying the works, could not be attempted but 
with extreme hazard. There are several redoubts upon the 
eminences which command fort Clinton, and one of them is 
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called after Putnam, a general renowned for feats of extraordi- 
nary prowess. These redoubts covered each other, the garrisons 
and the ammunition-stores were under casemates which no 
bombardment could affect. The works were, in part, hewn in 
the rock, and partly constructed with enormous trunks of trees 
felled on the spot: they communicated by defiles. It was a 
groupe of strong-holds, connected by a common system of de- 
fence; and it might have been apprehended, that, with this com- 
plicate arrangement, there would be no security for the lower 
forts, if an enemy succeeded in making himself master of the 
upper; but the ruggedness of the grounds, thick woods, and 
numerous abattis, rendered the transport of artillery impracti- 
cable, and common prudence would forbid an assailant to en- 
tangle himself in the defiles. | 

These impregnable fortifications would not, of themselves, 
have commanded the navigation of the river, Another kind 
of work had therefore been added. Constitution-Island divides 
the bed-of the Hudson unequally, at the bend which it makes 
before West-Point, and the western branch is nothing more 
than a shallow, marshy bottom. The island is a pile of bare 
rocks; the approach was defended by batteries on a level with 
the water, and the glacis formed in the rock might bid defiance 
to trenches. A heavy chain cramped into the rocks of the 
island at one end, and at the other into those of West-Point, 
and supported at intervals by buoys, stretched across the angle 
made by the river, and formed an effectual bar. : 

This chain was in some sort the centre and bulwark of all 
the defences, and the other works which covered the two banks 
of the river at its bend, were destined to protect it. Twenty 
pieces of heavy ordnance discharging grape, menaced those who 
should attempt to cut a link, and would have sunk their boats 
in a few moments. The trial might be made by means of a ves- 
sel beaked with iron, and driven against it with the whole im- 
petus of wind and tide; but the chain moving upon a roller at 
one end, would lengthen and grow slack; the shock being thus 
broken, the chain stiffened again, and the vessel turned aside, 
must be stranded on one or the other shore, and remain expos- 
ed to the fire of the batteries, many of which could be brought 
to bear at the same time upon all points of this strait. These 
forts were provided with all necessary munitions, and defended 
by four thousand men. They had been built in the course of a 
single year, and——what is worthy of remark—at no expense. 
Soldiers, who received no pay, had raised them with their 
own hands; French engineers had superintended the execution 
of their own plans,—in the utmost detail, and without any 
emolument whatever. What salary could have vied with the 
honour of being thus useful! 


When these works were finished, the English became sen- 
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sible, though too late, that they should not have left their ene. 
my cither the means or the leisure to construct them. They 
were not in a situation to carry them by open force, and must 
renounce offensive operations, while the river continued impassa- 
ble so near to New York. 

Arnold aimed at the chief command of this important post. 
He was not unconscious that a general who sells himself 
to the enemy, forfeits, in that instant, whatever glory, esteem, 
or fame he may have earned; that his laurels are blasted 
by his treason, and that the nation who buys him, looks ra- 
ther to the extent of the injury which she inflicts on her adver- 
sary, than to the value of the acquisition which she herself 
makes. He could not consent to be received as a deserter; and 
since he must despair of being able to carry over with him, even 
a single battalion of the army, he concluded to betray into the 
hands of the British all the forts of West-Point, with their gar- 
risons, and the arms and immense stores which were deposited 
there; for, Fort Clinton contained, besides the ammunition ne- 
cessary for its own defence, the stock of powder of the whole 
army, lodged in one of its vaults. 

The command of the fort had been entrusted to General 
Howe, an officer of tried courage, but of limited capacity, and 
who could be employed elsewhere, without inconvenience to the 
service. The wounds of Arnold did not as yet allow him to 
mount on horseback;—they did not disqualify him, however, 
for conducting the defence of a citadel. He had early secured 
the patronage of some of the leading men of the state of New 
York. Although the laws of that state enforce a complete 
equality of rights, there are, still, families who possess much 
influence, and a kind of patrician dignity acquired by merit and 
talents, a more liberal education, an independent fortune, and 
hereditary services. It is an actual nobility in a country where 
we suppose none to exist; but, it descends to the son only with 
the virtues of the father. 

Livingston, then a member of Congress, wrote to the com- 
mander in chief recommending Arnold for this post. General 
Schuyler repaired to camp, from his residence in Albany, in 
order to support this recommendation. Washington knew that 
Arnold had made no effort to retrieve his character, since the 
reprimand; he showed, therefore, at first, some repugnance to 
employ him; and, when Schuyler persisted in his solicitations, 
said to him—*“ I cannot easily give my confidence to a man 
** of so bad a reputation.”—“ Recollect,” answered Schuyler, 
** that, in revolutions, we have it not always in our power to 
*¢ cull from among 4mmaculate men. Such as Arnold, faulty as 
“they are, may render important services. There is, besides, 
“‘ danger in leaving them to themselves, and in idleness. It 
“ would be safer to overlook good men.” He showed Washing- 
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ton, at the same time, a letter in which Arnold expressed a 
strong desire to be relieved from his state of inaction, and to 
render new services to his country. 

The commander in chief, thus importuned, finished by saying, 
“ The campaign is about to be opened; our army is to advance 
‘“ very near to New York; we shall leave West-Point behind 
“‘ ys; this post will be of no great importance, and a few inva- 
“ lids will be sufficient to guard it. I think that such a station 
« will net suit the enterprising character of Arnold. Moreover, 
6 there are no degrees in confidence: It must be given, particu- 
“ Jarly in war, entire, or not at all. I know his talents, and if I 
“ consent to employ them, I ceuld wish it to be, in attacking, 
“ and not awaiting the enemy. I desire to converse with him, 
“and make other propositions. However, if he continues to 
prefer West-Point, he will not experience a refusal.” 

Arnold, when made acquainted with this reply, anxiously 
dissembled the joy which it gave him. He proceeded to the 
camp, and thanked the commander in chief for his confidence, 
without evincing, however, any extraordinary satisfaction. “ I 
“ wish,” said Washington, “ to place you in a situation which 
“ will afford you the opportunity of re-instating yourself in the 
“ affections of your fellow-citizens, and may, at the same time, 
“be worthy of so excellent an officer. The British meditate an 
“ expedition, which will oblige them to weaken the garrison of 
“ New York. A part of their army is already embarked, and 
“ if this detachment should sail, I will seize the occasion to at- 
“ tack the city. I propose to you the command of the left wing 
“ of the army with which I shall advance.” 

This offer must have tempted a man so greedy of fame; — 
he had, however, gone too far to recede. He again alleged 
the condition of his wounds, and repeated, that, until they were 
fully healed, he coveted no other command than that-of West- 
Point; but that he hoped to be, ere long, fit to march whithersoever 
he might be called. Washington heard this excuse without dis- 
trust, and assented to his wishes with the remark, that he con- 
signed him to West-Point, until he was able to accept a com- 
mand more worthy of his talents. 

The news of the appointment soon reached Philadelphia, and 


_ Mrs. Arnold received it in the midst of a large assembly. Her 


emotions were so powerful that she swooned; no one could 
then suspect the cause; and her agitation was ascribed to the 
joy which she experienced at the re-establishment of her hus- 
band in the confidence of Washington. But for this incident,— 
so profound was the dissimulation of Arnold,—it would never 
have been known that he had disclosed his plans to his wife. 
Arnold, a traitor to his own country, was apprehensive lest 
those to whom he was about to sell himself, might prove treach- 
frous to him. He felt anxious to receive the price of his 
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ignominious bargain at the moment of its ratification: but he 
could extort nothing more than a promise of thirty thousand 
pounds sterling, aud the assurance that he should be maintained 
in the British army, in the grade of Brigadier-General, which 
he already held at home. 

Such were the rewards for which he stipulated with the 
English the subjugation of a people who fought to become the 
freest, and who will soon be among the most powerful, of the 
earth! 

About a month previous (10th July, 1780,) the first division 
of the French army arrived at Newport, in the state of Rhode 
Island. Circumstances became every day more and more criti- 
cal for the English. Sir Henry Clinton had relinquished his 
projected expedition. He urged Arnold to fulfil his engage- 
ments and supposed the thing easy for a general who was 
master of the forts and the river; but there were, in fact, nume- 
rous obstacles in the way, and of these, the presence of the 
commander in chief was the most serious. Arnold knew his 
vigilance and activity. He insisted, therefore, with Clinton, on 
the necessity of deliberation, adding, however, that all should 
be in readiness to improve the first favourable opportunity which 
fortune might tender. 

A young officer of foreign extraction, served in the British 
army. He was endowed with all the qualities which render a 
man useful to his country, and dear to society. This was Joun 
AwnpreE, Adjutant-General of the Army. Clinton had taken him 
as his aid-de-camp, and did not disdain him as a counsellor. 
While Philadelphia was in the occupation of the British, André 
contracted ties of friendship with the parents of Mrs. Arnold; 
he was received into their house and among their children, with 
the familiarity which the manners of the country authorise, and 
which is there found compatible with the utmost purity of mo- 
rals, and strictness of decorum. This friendship was kept in 
vigour after the evacuation of Philadelphia, by a commerce of 
letters which still continued. Arnold was privy to the circum- 
stance, and the first to request, that André should be made the 
depositary of all the particulars of the enterprise which he medi- 
tated. Clinton had the same wish, and in committing this busi- 
ress to him whom he deemed most capable of managing it well, 
he gratified his young friend with a sure opportunity of merit- 
ing the most distinguished favours as the reward of a master- 
stroke which was to terminate the war. 

A correspondence ensued between Arnold and André under 
the supposititious names of Gustavus and Anderson. Mercantile 
relations were feigned to disguise the real object, and an Ame- 
rican, whose dwelling stood between the lines that aeparased 
the two armies, served as a common messenger. 

_ At this period, the rumour began to spread of a second divi- 
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sion of the French army having sailed, and that Washington 
only awaited its arrival to begin the siege of New York. The 
marshal de Castries who then administered the department of 
the marine with so much reputation, had, in fact, advised the 
French envoy, of the approaching departure of a second expe- 
dition. Occurrences foreign to this narrative, determined it 
otherwise. 

Clinton, however, caused Arnold to be told that it was time 
to act; that a day must be fixed for the surrender of the forts, 
and that, if time were given to the allies to effect a junction, it 
might no longer be in the power of Arnold himself to fulfil 
his engagements. He asked also, plans of the forts, and the in- 
structions necessary for the safe guidance of the British troops 
when they were sent to take possession of West- Point. 

Arnold replied to these new importunities in the language 
concerted with André. “ Qur master goes away the 17th of this 
“ month. He will be absent five or six days: let us avail our- 
“selves of this interval to arrange our business. Come imme- 
“‘ diately and meet me at the lines, and we will settle defini- 
“ tively the risks and profits of the co-partnership. All will be 
“ ready; but this interview is indispensable, and must precede 
“ the sailing of our ship.” 

It was thus that Arnold apprized Clinton, of the approaching 
departure of the commander in chief. Washington had, in fact, 
given a rendezvous to Count de Rochambeau, general of the 
French land-forces, and to the Chevalier de Ternay, commander 
of the squadron. They were to meet at Hartford, in Connec- 
ticut, to confer about the operations of this and the ensuing 
campaigns. But Arnold was not correctly advised as to the pe- 
riod of Washington’s departure, and the mistake led to impor- 
tant consequences. 

He had, in other letter$, solicited an interview with André, 
and he now exacted it as a condition indispensable for the 
prosecution of the enterprise. Hitherto, every thing had suc- 
ceeded beyond his hopes. There had been a total absence of 
those mysterious rumours, and vague surmises, which accom- 
pany and seem to portend a great conspiracy: Never had so 
_ Momentous a plot been more felicitously brought so near to its 
execution. This profound secrecy was owing to the precaution 
of Arnold, in not having unbosomed himself to any of his own 
countrymen, and in admitting only André and Beverley, as cor- 
respondents. He took credit for this policy, and his instances 
for an interview with André, arose chiefly from his resolution 
to confide to the hands of this officer alone, the maps and parti- 
cular information which Clinton demanded. 

On the other hand, the English general saw more danger than 
sa 4 gm measure. He refused to authorise it when it was 
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first suggested, and feared lest, by multiplying precautions, a 
plan otherwise so well conducted, should be defeated in the 
end. But André, who was to reap the chief honour, burnt with 
impatience for its termination. He had even conceived a hope 
no less flattering to his ambition than the project of occupying the 
forts; which was, to reach them on the very day of Washington’s 
return, so as, if possible, to make prisoner of the general. But 
he withheld this idea from Clinton, under the apprehension that 
he might not deem it quite so feasible, and satisfied himself with 
requesting permission to meet Arnold. ‘The English general 
acquiesced at length, and in leaving the management of the af- 
fair entirely to his discretion, exhorted him, to consult his pru- 
dence, more than his courage which could never be in default. 
“« The war was to be finished at one blow, and the highest ho- 
nours to be his reward.” 

The 17th of September, the day specified for the departure 
of Washington, passed, and he was still at West-Point. Arnold 
advertized Clinton of the delay, and explained his mistake by 
mentioning a circumstance which had not been before noted. 
The 17th fell on a Sunday, a day which the Americans conse- 
crated entirely to the duties of religion, and on which most of 
them abstained even from journeys, which, elsewhere, would be 
thought indispensably necessary. Clinton admitted this expla- 
nation the more readily, as he knew that Washington respected 
the scruples of others, and was himself very religious. 

To obviate untoward accidents, it was agreed that André 
should leave New York only on the 19th September, and reach 
the American forts about the 20th. The youth, now at the sum- 
mit of his wishes, and probably exulting at the prospect of per- 
sonal dangers which would give lustre to the exploit, embarked 
in the night on board the Vulture sloop of war. Clinton sent with 
him Beverley Robinson, the colonel through whom Arnold had 
made his first overture. He expected, that the prudence of this 
officer, would moderate the ardour of André. Moreover, 
Arnold occupied Robinson’s house, and the private affairs 
which the latter as a refugee had to adjust with Congress, fur- 
nished a plausible pretence for approaching the American lines 
and posts. On the 20th of September, they arrived almost oppo- 
site to fort Montgomery, situated on the same side as West 
Point, five miles lower down. They cast anchor in sight of the 
nearest American redoubts, but beyond the reach of some small 
cannon, the only artillery of those redoubts. The Vulture got 
aground at low water. The movement on board, and some sig- 
nals which she made, alarmed the vigilance of Colonel Living- 
ston, who commanded at Verplank’s Point, and had gone out of 
the fort to observe what was passing. He ascertained, on recon- 
noitring, that the sloop might be sunk by one or two pieces of 
heavy cannon; and as those of the forts which he commanded, 
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were of too small a calibre, he requested larger from Arnold. 
The general refused them; to the great surprise of Livingston. 
But tacit obedience is the life of discipline, and he acquiesced 
in some idle excuse. 

Two days elapsed after the Sunday, and still Washington had, 
apparently, made no preparations for departure. Arnold was 
himself uneasy at this disappointment, but the apprehension of 
exciting suspicion by too frequent communications, prevented 
him from making it known to Clinton. The English general 
was informed of it, through another channel. He knew the un- 
principled character of Arnold, and could comprehend the pro- 
bability of a snare masked by a counterfeit scheme of treason. 
He was the more disquieted, as André and Robinson were al- 
ready far on the way, and there was equal inconvenience in 
leaving them ignorant, or advising them of their danger. If 
Arnold were sincere in his defection, their return to New York 
would disconcert all his measures, and expose him to serious 
risks. If he deceived the British, all the risks were for André 
and Robinson. 

They had not as yet, been able to communicate with the 
shore, but persuaded that Washington must have set out for 
the conferences of Hartford, they put in execution a stratagem 
arranged beforehand with Arnold, to facilitate the rendezvous. 
Robinson wrote to the American general Putnam, as if to tran- 
sact with him business relating to his property, and proposed an 
interview. In this letter was enclosed another addressed to gene- 
ral Arnold, wherein Robinson solicited a conference with him, 
in case Putnam should be absent. The packet being directed to 
Arnold, would be opened only by him; but if, perchance, it fell 
into other hands, the whole could be read without exciting sus- 
picion of a plot. This letter was despatched to the shore by a 
flag of truce as soon as the sloop had cast anchor. It happened 
to be on the very day fixed by Washington, for his departure. 
He had never meant to set out earlier, and had neither sanc- 
tioned nor contradicted the various rumours current on the 
subject. 

He left his quarters in the morning, and on reaching the 
bank, found Arnold there with his barge, ready to transport 
him to the other side. In crossing, Washington remarked the 
sloop with the English flag, and took a spy-glass to observe her 
motions more narrowly. Some moments after, he gave to an 
officer near him, in alow voice according to his usual manner, 
an order probably of no consequence, which Arnold was unable 
to overhear.—Arnold was guilty, and whatever he could not 
immediately penetrate, alarmed his fears. He supposed that 
the General could not remain ignorant of the circumstance of 
the flag of truce, and doubtful even whether he might not be 
already acquainted with it, he thought it well to show him the 
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two letters which he had received, asking him at the same time, 
what course he ought to pursue. Washington, in the presence 
of several persons, dissuaded him from seeing Robinson, and 
directed him to give for answer to this officer, that his private 
business appertained exclusively to the jurisdiction of the civil 
authority. They touched the shore just as this conversation 
ceased. The commander in chief, whose presence kept Arnold 
in the greatest perplexity, landed, and pursued his journey 
to Hartford, with his ordinary celerity. Thus was the main 
obstacle removed, and the plot could proceed. 

An extraordinary concurrence of circumstances placed in the 
hands of Arnold, the most important post of the United States, 
and removed, for several days, both the American and French 
commanders, from their armies. The minister of France him- 
self had repaired to Hartford, as well as other personages, whose 
absence interrupted those counsels and measures, which the trea- 
son, had it succeeded, would have rendered more necessary than 
ever. On the very day before, admiral Rodney, as if guided by 
the benign stars of England, had arrived from the West In- 
dies at New York, with ten sail of the line;—a reinforcement 
which gave the English a great superiority over the French 
squadron in the American waters. 

The opinion uttered by Washington in such positive terms, 
concerning the conference with Robinson,—the order heard by 
several persons present,—became, however, a law for Arnold, 
with respect to his ostensible conduct. It was, in this way, the 
first obstacle that thwarted the measures concerted between him 
and André. They could not meet publicly, under the auspices 
of a flag of truce, and though André had used this means to 
reach the lines, they were obliged to arrange a secret interview. 

I should not omit to notice in this place, the just censures that 
have been passed on this abuse of a signal, under shelter of 
which mankind have stipulated to approach each other with pa- 
cific intentions, even amid the fiercest animosities of war. Hos- 
tilities are, at once, suspended at the sight of a flag; enemies 
hold discourse, and agree upon matters of reciprocal utility. 
The most savage nations make known to each other by establish- 
ed signals, that they wish to parley—even upon the field of bat- 
tle—and they respect those signals. It is true that the laws of 
war have not prohibited the seducements by which a general of 
an enemy is led astray from his duty: But to employ a flag of 
truce, in order to advance a scheme of treason, is to hide the 
sword under the olive-branch,—to sever the last tie that can 
unite the species, when those of benevolence and humanity are 
dissolved. One regrets to see so high-minded a soldier as 
André, so little scrupulous on this point. It is not, however, to 
be concealed, that those who tamper or combine in schemes of 
treason, can hardly be fastidious about the choice of means. The 
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English, who so religiously fulfil private engagements, did not 
always, in the course of this war, hold themselves bound by the 
law of nations; and, if we are to credit the American publica- 
tions of the day, this was not the only instance in which the 
universally acknowledged rules of human intercourse were vio- 
lated. Although the Americans were independent in fact, their 
enemy thought himself entitled to treat them, until the conclu- 
sion of peace, as rebellious subjects; but even in this case, good 
faith was equally to be observed. 

On the morning after the departure of Washington, Arnold 
sought out a man called Joshua Smith, well known to be devoted 
to the English, although he resided within the American posts. 
He made him the bearer of two passports to be carried on beard 
the Vulture, one for André under the fictitious name of Ander- 
son; the other, for Charles Beverley Robinson, who had not the 
same interest in practising this disguise. He charged him with 
aletter also, in which he urged them to repair to him on shore. 
Smith waited until night-fall, and then proceeded to the English 
sloop in a boat which Arnold had provided for him. 

André and Robinson, expected that Arnold would himself 
visit them, and were surprised when his emissary Smith ap- 
peared before them alone. Robinson declared that he would not 
go on shore, and used every effort to deter his companion: But 
the young man, full of impatience and ardour, saw only the 
chances of success; would listen to no remonstrance; and could 
not brook the idea, either of returning to New York without 
having executed his mission, or of exposing the main enterprise 
to miscarriage, by a caution which his rivals would infallibly 
stigmatize as cowardice. He put on a grey surtout, to hide his 
uniform, and accompanied Smith on shore. Arnold was waiting 
to receive him, at the water’s edge. They discoursed there for 
some time, but as they were liable to be surprised, Arnold led 
him towards the house of Smith. The night was dark. André, 
engrossed by the conversation, did not at first perceive that he 
was no longer on neutral ground; but he was soon reminded of 
his situation by t&e challenge of the American sentinels, and by 
the order which Arnold gave to Smith, on entering his house, 
to watch the movements of the detachments that were in the 
neighbourhood. The Englishman was then sufficiently aware 
of his danger; but complaint would be fruitless, and, perhaps, 
detrimental to his projects. He, therefore, dissembled his dis- 
content. 

The American general immediately laid before him plans of 
the forts, a memoir composed (for a better use,) by the chief 
engineer Duportail, on the means of attacking and defending 
them, and minute instructions with respect to the measures to 
be taken by the British for the occupation of them, when he 
Arnold should do his part in opening the way. They presumed 
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that Washington had already reached Hartford, and they were 
right; for he was there, at the same hour, in consultation with 
the French commanders. 

The conferences of Hartford determined the operations of 
the campaign of 1781. The peace which it induced is one of the 
most memorable events of the eighteenth century;—one of the 
most glorious for the French nation. The memoirs which 
contain the details of the interview of the French and Ameri- 
can generals, have been preserved, and will be most important 
documents for the history of France during the American 
war. The discussion of the various plans proposed, as it is re- 
corded in these memoirs, will be found to exhibit, on the part 
of the French, a generous impatience, and an ardent desire of 
testifying, by brilliant exploits, their zeal for the cause of li- 
berty;—on that of the Americans, invincible resolution and 
calm judgment. All opinions were united, by the imposing 
wisdom of Washington and Rochambeau, in a project which 
was crowned with perfect success. Thus did these generals 
make fast the foundations of the independence and liberty of 
one of the most considerable countries of the globe, on the 
day—at the very moment even—when Arnold was contriving 
its subjugation, at the expense of his own fame and honour. 

I must venture here upon a slight digression for the purpose 
of indicating one of the chief causes of the success of the 
French expedition to America:—to wit, the excellent deport- 
ment of the small army which was sent thither. The leaders 
were as prudent in the choice as they were energetic and per- 
severing in the execution, of their plans. The soldiers were 
as steadily obedient as if they had been in garrison in a city 
of France. The veteran French regiments took their station, 
not only without repugance but with alacrity, by the side of the 
newly-raised American troops who could, indeed, already boast 
of numerous victories, and shining exploits. 

Many of the French leaders bore names illustrated by virtues 
and renown through a long series of ages. They found the 
American army conducted by generals and captains drawn from 
all professions,—from such as have no affinity with that of 
arms, and even from those which would, in Europe, seem to be 
quite opposite. Nevertheless, an unconstrained, cordial equality 
sprung up at once; the new comers had entirely forgotten the 
privileges of birth: they put off that pride against which the most 
reasonable men find it difficult to guard, and upon which the 
English counted as a source of certain discord between the 
allies. The Americans, on their side, were grateful to the 
French for an easy familiarity of demeanor which they were 
not prepared to expect. These dispositions greatly facilitated 
the operations both of the council and the field. Subordination 
and discipline flourished by a sort of emulation. The French 
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commander particularly, manifested invariable respect for pro- 
perty, and the customs of the country; and entire submission 
to the laws from which he had so many means of obtaining 
an exemption. He was struck with surprise that he, although a 
stranger among the Americans, possessed an authority over 
them almost equal to that of their magistrates, and on asking 
the reason, received for answer; ‘‘ it is because you, the abso- 
“Jute head of a foreign army, respect our laws.” 

The naval force of France had an equally glorious career 
on the coast of the United States during this war. It efficaci- 
ously protected their trading and military navigation and se- 
conded the movements of the armies. An admiral of the French 
navy, distinguished by long and honourable services, was seen 
to do homage to the superior talents of a younger officer, by 
placing himself under his command, and practising an exem- 
plary obedience. | | 

There was not a smaller measure of ability nor a less per- 
fect unanimity in the counsels of the allied cabinets. This solid 
= wisdom, this rare moderation on all sides had the happiest 
m® effects. As I was not wholly without a share in these great 
events, I shall be pardoned, perhaps, for allowing myself to 
dwell too long on the bright scenes of a period now so remote. 
from my declining age. 

Arnold and André calculating anxiously the probable length 
of Washington’s absence, supposed that he would be returned 
in three or four days, that is on the 25th or 26th of Septem- 
ber, and one or other of these days was fixed for the exe- 
cution of the plot. It was settled that André should go back in 
all haste to New York;—that the English troops which were 
already embarked, under pretence of a distant expedition, 
should be held ready to ascend the river, and sail at the first 
signal;—that, to facilitate the reduction of West Point, Arnold 
would march out of the forts all the troops destined for their 
defence, and entangle them in gorges and ravines where he 
would pretend to await the English assailants, while these 
were to debark on another side, and enter by passes that would 
be left unguarded; and, at all events, the garrisons and 
troops were to be so distributed, that if they did not surrender 
at the first summons, they must be immediately cut in pieces. 
He informed André that the chain was no longer an impedi- 
ment in the way: He had detached a link, ostensibly in order 
to have it mended; the smiths would not return it for some 
days; and the two ends of the chain were held together by a 


fastening too weak to bear even a slight concussion:—The 


English would know at what moment they were to advance, 
by the kindling of fires, in the night, under the directions of 
Arnold, on the adjacent eminences. A single cannon fired from 
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their ships to be followed by a similar discharge from the 
shore, would proclaim that they had perceived the signals, 
Other tokens agreed upon, were to furnish, successively, infor. 
mation of the several distances of the British forces in their 
approach. When they had arrived within three miles of the 
fortress, two English officers in American uniform, were to 
ride full gallop to Arnold’s quarters, to learn how matters 
stood, and hasten with the intelligence to the British naval 
commander. Then only was Arnold to put in motion that por- 
tion of the garrison which remained in the works, and station 
it at posts which would not be attacked. 

Colonel Dearborne and the officers who were under his com- 
mand were, already, insidiously prepared by him to see the 
movements of the garrison without surprise. He had told 
them,—as a mark of great confidence apparently,—that his 
plan, if the enemy made an attempt upon West Point, was to 
meet and fight them in the defiles, and he often repeated that 
good care was to be taken not to wait for the enemy behind 
the works. 

He thought the conference with André terminated, but the 
latter had not yet spoken of another plan at least as important 
in his eyes as the capture of the fortress. ‘* Washington,” said [@ 
the young Englishman, “ is on his return from Hartford, to in. FO 
“‘habit your quarters with several officers and generals. We B® 
‘‘ may arrange things so as to make them all prisoners, at the 
“same moment that we seize the forts. When in our power, 
‘*¢ they may be put on board our vessels, and carried forthwith 
“to New York.” 

Arnold appeared confounded at this new proposition, and 
feigning scruples of conscience, he expressed a repugnance to 
violate thus the laws of hospitality. He objected also,—and 
doubtless, with more sincerity—that it was dangerous to com- 
plicate the enterprise; that it was in no wise probable that the 
commander in chief would return precisely an hour before the 
English troops occupied the forts; that, in this hypothesis even, 
a vigorous resistance might be expected from so many brave 
men; and finally, that it was to be apprehended, inasmuch as 
full attention could not be simultaneously given to two such 
maeeer projects, lest the one should cause the abortion of the 
other. 

André, impetuous in his wishes, replied with warmth—that 
he did not recognise in this language the most intrepid and en- 
terprising of the Americans;—that the absence of Washington 
left. them four days at their disposal;—that it was the English, 
the masters of the spot, who would commit the act, and not 
Arnold;—that Washington and his companions would be great- 
ly inferior in number, and would, moreover, be taken una- 
wares; that if, contrary to all appearances, one project failed, 
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the success of the other would compensate this miscarriage. He 
then added that no additional time was to be lost either in irre- 
solution or precaution; that the secret so well kept, must ere 
long transpire; that the British troops were already in mo- 
tion and only awaited his return to ascend the river; and, in 
fine, that Washington must be delivered up at the same 
time with the forts. It is believed that Arnold promised every 
thing; and why would he who sold his country and trampled 
under foot the most sacred duties, hesitate to betray his guests 
into the power of the enemy? 

They agreed upon the countersign to be given on the 24th and 
25th. Arnold delivered to the Englishman draughts of all the 
works and of the passes leading to them, several memoirs writ- 
ten with his own hand, and full returns of the garrisons and 
the forces of each division of the army. He had never before 
allowed a single paper to go out of his hands, which might ex- 
pose him to detection. But he now saw no danger in confiding 
these to André, who was to re-embark directly, on board the 
sloop, and make sail for New York. 

André returned alone to the beach whence a boat was to con- 
vey him to the Vulture. But this arrangement was defeated by 
an obstacle wholly unexpected. At an early hour, Livingston, 
still disturbed at the proximity of the sloop, had, of his own au- 
thority, caused a four-pounder to be dragged from his redoubt 
to a point of land from which the shot could reach the vessel. 
She was aground, and had already sustained some damage 
from the small piece of the American officer, when she began to 
float again at the rising of the tide. Robinson took advantage of 
this circumstance to weigh anchor, and remove some miles 
lower down beyond the reach of a similar attack. 

This change of station attracted the notice of the master and 
rowers of the boat in which André expected to regain the sloop. 
They were Americans. The movements which they had wit- 
nessed for the two last days were not usual; and although men 
of their description, accustomed to ferry all persons indifferently 
from one side of the river to the other, did not affect to be of 
any party, they were unwilling to commit themselves. When 
André proposed to them to convey him to the sloop, they told 
him that it was too far, and peremptorily refused to go. He 
went back immediately to Arnold, and urged him to exert 
his authority in so serious a predicament. But the latter, per- 
plexed at his unlooked for re-appearance, already harassed with 
various disappointments, durst not attempt to coerce these men, 
and told him he must submit to return by lands to lay aside 
his uniform altogether, and assume another dress. 

André, whom a train of unforeseen occurrences had, against 


his intention, brought within the line of the American posts, 
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comprehended at once the new dangers in which this expedient 
would involve him. He insisted that Arnold should persuade 
the boatmen to receive him; and to make his companion sensj- 
ble of the risk he incurred in quitting his uniform, he cited the 
laws of war, which place an enemy in disguise on the list of 
spies. “* You were already disguised,” said Arnold, “ when [i 
** you came with your uniform hidden under a surtout, andyou 9 
*¢ will not be more so in exchanging for another the dress which Fy 
** you would not permit to be seen. It is not with this nicety 
“ that we are to calculate. Instead of anticipating so minutely 
*¢ possible adversities, let us rather count upon unknown chances 
** to operate in our favour. If there were none but ordinary ha- 
** zards to be run ina plot such as ours, so great a share of ff 
** courage and resolution would not be required. Think of my 
“ risks, and judge which of us exposes himself the most.” 

It was in this strain that Arnold wrought upon a proud and ff 
generous mind, naturally indignant at the least suspicion of ti- F 
midity, and regarding it as the heaviest of imputations. The 
chances were, indeed, far from being alike for both. Arnold J 
confronted death and ignominy. André, who was facing death ff 
in the service of his country, and sure of leaving behind him f 
an honourable reputation, risked only his life. 

He laid aside his coat for one which Smith provided. Arnold § 
now wished to withdraw the papers which he had intrusted to f 
him; he thought it hazardous to send them by land. But André F 
had it at heart to prove to Clinton with what punctuality he had F 
executed his mission: these papers were a trophy of which he 
would not, therefore, allow himself to be dispossessed. He ob- 7 
served to Arnold, that danger of any kind could now no longer (@ 
be in question,—unless only so far as to show that thev both [ 
despised it; and added, that he would keep the papers, which [ 
brought him into greater peril than Arnold, and, to allay his | 
fears, would secrete them in his boots. : 

Arnold submitted, and leaving André in Smith’s house, re- > 
turned to his quarters, from which he had been absent since the 7 
day before. The patrol spread throughout the whole neighbour. 79 
hood, made it imprudent for André to begin his journey before f 
twilight. He was accompanied by Smith: each had a passport | 7 
from Arnold, “ to go to the lines of White Plains, or lower, it 7 
*‘ the bearer thought proper; he being on public business.” 3 

They were accosted at Crompond, by an American officer of 7@ 
militia, who told them that it was toolate for them to reach, that | 


crossed the Hudson at King’s Ferry, pushing forward when 
they were not observed, and slackening their pace to conceal 
their eagerness, wherever they were likely to be seen. By means 
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of their passports, they traversed all the American posts with- 
out molestation. 

They arrived, uninterrupted, a little beyond Pines-bridge, 
a village situated on the Groton; they had not, however, 
crossed the lines, although they could descry the ground occu- 
pied by the English vedettes. Smith, looking all around, and 
perceiving no one, said to André,—“* You are safe, good bye,” 
and retook at full speed, the road by which they had come. 
André, on his part, believing himself out of danger, and all fur- 
ther precaution superfluous, put spurs to his horse. He had pro- 
ceeded four leagues onward with the same good fortune; he 
could see the Hudson once more, and was about entering 
Tarrytown, the border village, when a man, armed with a 
gun, sprung suddenly from the thickets, and seizing the reins 
of his bridle, exclaimed, ** Where are you bound?” At the 
same moment, two others ran up who were armed in like man- 
ner, and formed with the first, part of the patrol of volunteer 
militia that guarded the lines. They were not in uniform, and 
André, preoccupied by the idea that he was no longer on 
enemy’s ground, thought that they must be of his own party. 
It did not, therefore, occur to him to show them his passport, 
which was sufficient to deceive Americans, and could not alter 
his destination, if those who arrested him were of the English 
side. 

Instead of answering their question, he asked them in his 
turn,—‘“* Where they belonged to?” They replied, ‘* to below,” 
words referring to the course of the river, and implying that 
they were of the English party. *“* And so do I,” said André, 
confirmed in his mistake by this stratagem. “ I am,” continued 
he, in a tone of command, “ an English officer on urgent busi- 
ness, and I do not wish to be longer detained.” “ You belong 
to our enemies,” was the rejoinder, “ and we arrest you.” 

André, struck with astonishment at this unexpected language 
presented his passport; but this paper, after the confession he 
had just made, only served to render his case more suspicious. 
He offered them gold, his horse, and promised them large re- 
wards, and permanent pr6vision from the English government, 
if they would let him escape. These young men, whom such 
offers did but animate the more in their duty, replied that they 
wanted nothing. They drew off his boots, and detected the 
fatal papers. They no longer hesitated to carry him before 
Colonel Jameson, who commanded the out-posts. He claimed 
still, when questioned by that officer, the name of Anderson 
which was in his passport, and evinced no discomposure; he 
had recovered all his presence of mind, and forgetful of his 
own danger, thought only of Arnold’s, and of the means of ex- 
tricating him. T’o apprize him of it safely, he begged Jameson 
to inform the commanding officer of West-Point that Ander- 
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son, the bearer of his passport, was detained. Jameson thought 
it more simple to order him to be conducted to Arnold. He 
was already on the way, and the thread of the conspiracy was 
about to be resumed in the interview of the accomplices, when 
the American Colonel recollecting that the papers found upon 
the prisoner were in the hand-writing of Arnold himself, and 
adverting to the several extraordinary features of the business, 
sent, in all haste, after the pretended Anderson, and had him 
conveyed, under guard, to Old Salen. 

He despatched, at the same time, an express to Washington, 
charged with a letter containing a circumstantial account of this 
affair, and with the draughts, and other papers taken from the 
prisoner. But the commander in chief, who set out on the same 
day the 23d of September, to return to his army, had pursued 
a different route from that by which he went to Hartford, and 
the messenger was compelled to retrace his steps without hav- 
ing seenhim. This delay proved the salvation of Arnold. 

Jameson was a gallant soldier, buta man of an irresolute tem- 
per and of no great sagacity: moreover, treachery on the part of 
Arnold, appeared impossible to one of an ingenuous and honour- 
able character. He began to view his first suspicions as an out- 
rage to an officer distinguished as Arnold was, by so many noble 
exploits, and wishing to reconcile the deference due to him, with 
the performance of his own duty, he wrote him, that Anderson, 
the bearer of his passport, had been arrested on the 23d. 

Arnold did not receive'this intimation until the morning of 
the 25th: it was on a Monday, and the same, or the following 
day, had been selected for the consummation of the plot. Until 
that moment, he had believed success infallible. The exhilara- 
tion which this belief produced, was even remarked, and he pre- 
tended that it was occasioned by the speedy arrival of his zene- 
ral, “for whom he had pleasant news.”” He was busy with the 
appropriate arrangements for the reception of a body of more 
welcome visiters, when he received the letter of Jameson. 
Those who were present on the occasion, recollected afterwards, 
that he could not, at first, conceal his dismay and extreme agi- 
tation; but that recovering himself quickly, he said in a loud 
voice, that he would write an answer; and, dismissing all about 
him, withdrew, to reflect on the course which it was best 
to adopt. 

The commander in chief might be absent yet a day or two:— 
Jameson alone could have conceived suspicions; and sucha man 
as Arnold, could find means of sealing his lips;—the enterprise 
had not then irretrievably failed. Until now, he had enjoyed 
the advantage of being without a confidant, and of having no- 
thing to fear from the indiscretion or pusillanimity of any one: 
But this vicissitude gave a new face to things; and it was only 


by the aid of trusty persons, that he could effect the liberation of 
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André, and turn to account the residue of Washington’s ab- 
sence. He was, as various indications contributed to prove, still 
revolving these thoughts in his mind, without being able to 
come to any determination, when two American officers inter- 
rupted his musings. 

They were sent by the commander in chief, and informed 
Arnold, that he had arrived that morning at Fishkili, a few 
leagues from West-Point, that he was to have set out a short 
time after them, and could not be far distant. 

Thus did the most alarming circumstances rapidly succeed fér 
each other. There was no room for further deliberation. The trai- 
tor had no alternative but a precipitate flight, to save him from an 
ignominious end. Suppressing his emotion, he told the two offi- 
cers, that he wished to go and meet the general alone, and 
begged them not to follow him. He then entered the apartment 
of his wife, exclaiming—“ All is discovered:——André is a priso- 
“ner:—The commander in chief will soon know every thing: — 
“The discharge of cannon which you hear, is a salute, and an- 
“ nounces that he is not far off:— Burn all my papers:—I fly to New 
“ York.”” He embraced her, as well as their infant child, whom she 
carried in her arms, and solely intent on his escape, left her, 
without waiting for her reply; mounted the horse of one of the 
two officers, and rushed towards the Hudson, from which his 
house was removed but a small distance. He had taken the pre- 
caution to have always ready a barge well manned:—he threw 
himself headlong into it, and caused the boatmen to make for the 
English sloop with all possible despatch. The barge bearing a 
flag of truce, was still visible from the heights, when Washing- 
tonarrived. Thetwo officers related to him, what they had wit- 
nessed. Arnold had absconded.. His wife in the agonies of 
despair, seemed to fear for her infant, and maintained an obsti- 
nate silence:-—-No one knew how to explain these extraordina 
incidents. The commander in chief repaired, without delay, to 
the fort of West-Point, where, however, he could learn nothing 
of a decisive import. 

But some orders, issued by Arnold the day before, redoubled 
his suspicions: he returned to the quarters of the general, and at 
this instant Jameson’s messenger presented himself and delivered 
the packet with which he was charged. Washington seemed, for 
a few minutes, as it were overwhelmed by the discovery of a 
crime which extinguished the glory of an American general, and 
wounded the honour of the American army. Those who were 
near him, anxiously interrogating his looks, kept, like him, 
a silence of astonishment. He broke it by saying—“ I thought 
“that an officer of courage and ability, who had often shed 
w his blood for his country, was entitled to confidence, and 
I gave him mine. I am convinced now, and for the rest 
‘of my life, that we should never trust those who are wanting 
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“in probity, whatever abilities they may possess.—Arnold has 
“betrayed us.” 

At these words, a kind of stupor seized all the auditors:— 
They listened, with dismay, to the circumstances of the dan- 
ger just past:—They were uncertain whether other perils 
were not to be apprehended:—it was asked, whether the traitor 
might not have accomplices:—but, at the same time, the senti- 
ment appeared to be unanimous, that he could not have found a 
single one in the UnitedStates. Washington himself was amazed 
at the security into which he had been lulled; and seemed to look 
back upon it with contrition as a remissness in the execution of 
the duties prescribed by his station: But all voices were raised 
at once to dissipate this scruple, and to applaud him for not 
having imagined a companion in arms, capable of so foul a 
treason. Meanwhile, the precautions required by the occa- 
sion were every where taken: General Heath, a faithful and 
vigilant officer, was substituted for Arnold, at West-Point: the 
commanders of the other posts, were admonished to be on their 
guard. Greene, who had been invested with the command of the 
army during the absence of Washington, recalled within the 
forts, the garrisons which the traitor had dispersed, and march- 
ed a strong division near to the lines. Hamilton lost not an in- 
stant inrepairing to King’s ferry, the last American post on the 
side of New York. He had the mortification to learn, that a very 
short time before his arrival, Arnold’s barge had glided by with 
the swiftness of an arrow, and was then getting alongside the 
Vulture, some miles lower down, opposite Teller’s point, an an- 
chorage situated at the head of the great basin of the Hudson, 
which is called Tappan Bay. Livingston had remarked the barge 
that carried the fugitive, and, his suspicions being roused by 
the strange movements of the two or three days previous, would 
have stopped it, had not the sailors of his spy-boats been ashore 
when it passed. 

It was, at first, thought impossible, that the two aid-de-camps 
of Arnold, colonel Warrick and major David Franks, should 
not have been initiated into the plot. They were asked if they 
had not observed the clandestine messages between Arnold and 
the English; if the dispositions made for the purpose of disarm- 
ing the iorts had not attracted their attention. They answered, 
that their general enjoyed the confidence of the commander in 
chici; that they had perceived nothing in his actions contrary to 
military laws and regulations; that they would have been the 
more backward to scrutinize his conduct, as they owed him obe- 
dience and lived in his family. Warrick was completely ex- 
culpated: David Franks was acquitted. 

Messengers were sent to all the states of the Union and to the 
French general, to inform them of this event. The express who 
bore the news to congress travelled with such rapidity that he 
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reached Philadelphia on the same day that the discovery was 
made in the camp. The magistrates were immediately directed 
to enter the house of Arnold and to seize and examine his pa- 

ers. They found nothing there relating to the conspiracy; but 
he had left memorandums which furnished ample proof that he 
was guilty of the extortions and peculation of which he had been 
accused two years before. Among the members of the committee 
charged with this search, there happened to be one of those men 
whom a natural restlessness and an mordinate zeal deprive 
of all discretion and delicacy; and who, to serve their political 
sect, will not scruple to go all lengths of severity and harshness 
against the opposite party. He found, in the apartment of Mrs. 
Arnold, some letters in which the Chevalier de La Luzerne was 
roughly handled. They were brought to this minister. He con- 
signed them to the flames, without having read them. 

The Committee found, also, several letters of André to this 
lady—about indifferent matters; but, they were written from 
New-York and by an enemy. A few of the members advised 
that they should be made the subject of an accusation against 
her. The magistrate who, two years previous, had arraigned 
and prosecuted Arnold before congress, said to the most 
urgent of these advisers:—“ Mrs. Arnold is an excellent 
“wife and a good mother; she is unhappy enough; do not let 
“us trouble her respecting her political sentiments.” 

Other particulars of the conduct observed towards her, ex- 
emplify more fully the national spirit and character. I shall 
proceed to mention the chief of them. 7 

When her husband _ left her, in the manner I have described, 
to make his retreat to New-York, she fainted, and her servants 
were apprised of the circumstance only by the cries of the child 
whom she fed at the breast. Her senses returned on the ap- 
plication of the proper remedies; but abandoned.as she was by 
her husband, in the midst of a people and an army whom he 
had so basely betrayed, it may be imagined that she suffered 
ineffable anguish. She trembled lest he should have been ar- 
rested in his flight, and in the distraction of her fears, earnestly 
solicited his pardon. Washington had the delicate kindness 
to inform her that her husband had escaped his pursuers. 
Arnold thought only of her, as soonas he saw himself in safety. 
He wrote immediately, from on board the Vulture, the follow- 
ing letter to the commander-in-chief. 


“ September 25, 1780. 
“S1R,—The heart which is conscious of its own rectitude, 
Cannot attempt to palliate a step which the world may consider 
as wrong. I have ever acted from a principle of love of my 
country, since the commencement of the present unhappy con- 
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test between Great Britain and her colonies; the same princi. 
ple of love of my country actuates my present conduct, however 
it may appear inconsistent to the world, who very seldom. judge 
right of any man’s actions. 

‘“‘ T have no favour to ask for myself. I have too often expe. 
rienced the ingratitude of my country to attempt it; but from 
the known humanity of your excellency, I am induced to ask 
your protection for Mrs. Arnold, from every insult and injury 
that a mistaken vengeance of my country may expose her to, 
It ought to fall only on me: she is as good and as innocent as 
an angel and is incapable of doing wrong. I beg she may be 
permitted to return to her friends in Philadelphia, or to come 
to me, as she may choose.” 


The option was, accordingly, given to Mrs. Arnold. She said 
that she would share the fate of her husband; but, before joining 
him, she desired to see her parents once more, and to bid them 
adieu for the rest of her life. She was conducted to Philadel- 
phia with such attentions as her adversity alone could have 
claimed for her. The first fervours of indignation were allayed, 
and the sternest republicans rejected the idea of making her 
answerable tor the crime of her husband. She had a signal proof 
of this moderation in the course of her journey. She stop- 
ped to pass the night in a town, where preparations were on 
foot, to burn Arnold in effigy with the festivities and bustle 
which accompany the expression of popular hate as well as of 
popular affection. As soon as she was known to be in the town, 
these preparations were suspended. 

It was certainly desirable that all the circumstances of the plot 
should be traced; and yet when a judge was urged to subject 
her to interrogatories, he answered that she ought not to be 
exposed either to speak against the truth, or to violate the 
respect and attachment which she owed her husband. The public 
were not ignorant that she had contributed to throw Arnold into 
the British party; but her misfortunes, and, perhaps also, the 
exquisite graces with which she was adorned, awakened a 
general interest in her favour. She drew commiseration for 
her lot as the wife of a man who had justly incurred universal 
abhorrence; and the obloquy attached to the name she bore, 
seemed a punishment at least equal to her demerits. When she 
set out to join Arnold among the enemies of his country, she 
entered her carriage in open day, without experiencing any 
mark of that hate of which he had become the object. 

Jameson caused his unknown prisoner to be strictly guarded. 
The latter at first suppressed his true name from consideration 
for Arnold; but, the day after his capture, supposing that he 
American general had had time to make his escape, he said to 
Jameson: “ My name is not Anderson; I am major André.’ 
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He wrote a letter to the commander in chief, which was neither 
cringing nor arrogant, and in which he vindicated himself with 
calmness, and as if persuaded that he had not transgressed the 
laws of war. It was conceived in these terms. 


“* Salem, 24th Sept. 1780. 
SR, 

“‘ I beg your excellency will be persuaded, that no alteration in 
the temper of my mind or apprehension for my safety, induces 
me to take the step of addressing you; but that it is to secure 
myself from an imputation of having assumed a mean charac- 
ter for treacherous purposes or self interest; a conduct incom. 
patible with the principles that actuated me, as well as with my 
condition in life. 

“It is to vindicate my fame that I speak, and not to solicit se- 
curity. 

“The person in your possession is Major John André, Adju- 
tant General tothe British army. 

«« The influence of one commander in the army of his adversary 
is an advantage taken in war. A correspondence for this pur-’ 
pose I held, as confidential (in the present instance) with his 
excellency Sir Henry Clinton. 

“To favour it, I agreed to meet upon ground not within posts 
of either army, a person who was to give me intelligence. I 
came up in the Vulture man of war for this effect, and was 
fetched by the boat from the shore to the beach; being there, I 
was told that the approach of day would prevent my return, 
and that I must be concealed until the next night. I-was in my 
regimentals, and had fairly risked my person. 

‘“‘ Against my stipulation, my intention, and without my know- 
ledge beforehand, I was conducted within one of your posts. 

“Thus, was I betrayed (being Adjutant General of the Bri- 
tish army,) into the vile condition of an enemy within your 
posts. 

“ Having avowed myself a British officer, I have nothing to 
reveal but what relates to myself, which is true, on the honour 
of an officer and a gentleman. 

“The request I have made to your excellency, and I am con- 
scious that I address myself well, is, that in any rigour policy 
may dictate, a decency of conduct towards me may mark, that, 
though unfortunate, I am branded with nothing dishonourable; 
as nO motive could be mine, but the service of my king, and as 
I was involuntarily an impostor.” 


Washington possessed great humanity; but the rules of war 
forbade mercy to convicted spies, and he had no right to sus- 
pend the laws of Congress. Clinton, when told that his friend 
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was threatened with death, wrote to the American General, 
and, contrary to his usual practice, omitted none of the forms of 
respect and courtesy which the state of war allows. He appeal. 
ed to the immunities of a flag of truce, alleged the passport and 
the quality of prisoner of war, &c. 

Washington had privately consulted Congress, before bring. 
ing the prisoner to trial. This assembly did not formally delj- 
berate on the matter, but they signified to him that there was no 
motive in this case for staying the course of justice. He imme. 
diately constituted a board consisting of six major, and eight bri- 
gadier generals, to determine the fate of André. T'wo foreign 
generals, La Fayette and Steuben, were, as the laws prescribed, 
members of this board. 

André experienced from his judges every indulgence compza- 
tible with the performance of their duty. He answered with manly 
frankness all the interrogatories—except only those which went 
to implicate other persons. He was even tender of Arnold, the 
cause of his misfortune, and whom he might have arraigned with- 
out exposing him to danger. It was expected that he would, 
after his examination, attempt to make a defence, and to exte- 
nuate the charges; but he disdained all falsification or evasion, 
He said merely: “I do not acknowledge myself guilty; but I am 
resigned to my fate.” The introduction of witnesses was of 
course superfluous, and it only remained for the Board to ad- 
judge the punishment. This obligation, they fulfilled with evident — 
pain. They reported to General Washington, after having ma- | 
turely considered the facts (which they detailed,) ** that Major 
“ André ought to be considered as a spy from the enemy, and 
“ that, agreeable to the law and usage of nations, he ought to 
“ suffer death.” 

André heard this sentence with less emotion than was dis- 
played by the president of the Board in pronouncing it. Some 
one having suggested to him that he might escape both with 
life and liberty, if he could cause Arnold to be delivered up in 
his place, he shrunk with disgust from this expedient. He had 
no knowledge of a private enterprise, of which the leading ob- 
ject was his safety, and which Washington secretly encouraged. 
An American serjeant-major of cavalry, an intrepid, resolute 
man, disappeared from the American camp, and impdsed him- 
self upon the British at New York as a deserter. He found ac- 
complices, and their purpose was to carry off Arnold. Had they 
succeeded, the renegade would have suffered an ignominious 
death, and André have been pardoned. This project, the off- 
spring of benevolence, although not exactly consonant to the 
laws of nations, was managed with as much address, as courage 
and fidelity. It escaped detection, and failed only through dis- 
appointments impossible to be foreseen. 
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Sir Henry Clinton, on learning the decision of the Board, 
from a communication made to him by Washington, redoubled 
his efforts to prevent its being carried into effect. He sent with- 
out delay, three deputies to the American camp, in a flag-ves- 
sel. Only one of them was permitted to land. This was General 
Robertson. Greene was appointed to meet him. The English 
officer urged, in the conference which ensued, whatever the law 
of nations or the ingenuity of friendship could furnish in sup- 
port of his errand. 


“‘ Humanity,” he observed, “‘ should mitigate the too rigid 
“laws of war. An inexorable severity yielded bitter fruit. It 
“engendered inveterate animosities; while clemency, sooner or 
“ Jater, met with its reward. The most noble use that could be 
‘“ made of the power of the respective parties would be to pave 
“the way for a thorough reconciliation by a system of mild- 
“nesses To humble and mortify their enemy would be an un- 
“safe policy for the Americans, even were they triumphant;— 
“which could not be admitted. If the British leaders took a 
“ suppliant posture in this instance, it was still with the just ex+ 
“ pectation of success in the war. There should be, for the rest 
“of this contest, an emulation of good offices;—Sir Henry 
“ Clinton would not be outstripped in generosity. He offered 
“to exchange for André any prisoner whom General Washing- 
“ton might be pleased to name, or, if he preferred it—to sub- 
“ mit the question of right to the French and Hanoverian Ge- 
“ nerals, Rochambeau and Knyphausen, who, as foreigners, 
“ might be more impartial.” ? 


Greene replied that the humanity of the Americans could 
not be surpassed by that of any nation; and that, at all events, 
the proper tribunal had decided. Robertson asked whether the 
accused could not appeal to Congress, and hinted, that, if he 
were deprived of this resource, the commander in chief would 
be answerable for the consequences. 

Greene rejoined firmly and somewhat haughtily, that the 
American General only obeyed the laws, when he enforced 
them in all the latitude in which they were confided to him for 
execution; that the affair was no longer within the province of 
Congress, there being no body in America competent to inter- 
cept or invalidate the judgments of the regular tribunals. 

He was about to retire when Robertson stopped him, and 
put into his hands an open letter from Arnold to Washington, 
which he requested him to read. Arnold, in this letter, declared, 
that, if André were put to death, * he should think him- 
“self bound by every tie of duty and honour to retaliate on 
“such unhappy persons of the American army as might fall 
“within his power, so that the respect due to flags and to 
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“ the law of nations might be better understood and observed,” 
He added that * forty of the principal inhabitants of South 
“ Carolina had justly forfeited their lives, and had hitherto 
“been spared, only through the clemency of Sir Henry Clin. 
“ton, but the British commander could no longer extend his 
“mercy to them, if André suffered.” Furthermore, “ if that 
‘‘ warning should be disregarded and André suffer, he called 
“heaven and earth to witness that Washington would alone be 
“answerable for the torrents of blood that might be spilt in 
consequence.” 


Greene, after having perused this letter, threw it at the feet 
of Robertson, and withdrew without making any reply. 

Although André was justly condemned, his situation 
created universal sympathy. He was to perish a victim of the 
treachery of another, in the flower of his age, and at the dawn 
of a career, which his military talents, his taste for letters and 
the arts, and his numberless fine qualities must have ren- 
dered glorious and honourable. His conduct towards the 
Americans had always been marked by moderation; many were 
indebted to him for the preservation of their lives and pro- 
perty; and while others carried on the war with the rancor and 
violence too common in civil dissentions, he had studied to 
lessen and assuage its evils. The very circumstances of the 
conspiracy which led to his condemnation, exhibited him only 
as a man powerfully moved by love of country; and there was 
a certain elevation even in his offence. 

As the fatal hour drew near, he manifested a wish to have 
the company of an American officer. Hamilton, one of the 
most valued of the army, did him this sad service. André 
displayed a perfect composure in his last conversations. They 
furnished a part of the facts which I have recorded. He seemed 
to take pleasure in narrating them, and spoke like an old sol- 
dier recounting the martial exploits of his youth. 

Opinion as well as the laws, attaches infamy to spies, and the 
mode of their execution is congenial. André had hoped that 
he might be relieved from this the only appendage of his 
case, to which he could not be resigned. The sentence was silent 


‘on the point, and dreading, while he rose superior to the terrors 


of death, the disgrace of the halter, he wrote the following let- 
ler to Washington. 


“* Tappan, October 1. 
“* Buoyed above the terror of death, by the consciousness of a 
life devoted to honourable pursuits, and stained with no action 
that can give me remorse, I trust that the request I make to 
your excellency at this serious period, and which is to soften 
my last moments, will not be rejected. Sympathy towards a sol- 
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dier will surely induce your excellency and a military tribunal 
to adapt the mode of my death to the feelings of a man of 
honour. Let me hope, Sir, that if ought in my character im- 
presses you with esteem towards me as the victim of policy 
and not resentment, I shall experience the operation of those 
feelings in your breast by being informed that I am not to die 


on a gibbet.” 


This request could not be granted. The truth was not con- 
cealed from him, and the compassion which he at first inspired 
gave place to a feeling of admiration, when it was seen with 
what serenity he went to execution. He met his doom without 
pusillanimity, and—which is more rare—without an ostentation 
of courage. His demeanor was that of the bravest of men 
placed by the order of his general on a mine about to explode 
and hurl him to instant destruction. 

Some have exclaimed against fate, for a catastrophe so un- 
merited, while the real criminal survived. The death of André 
was, however, a beatitude in comparison with the life of Arnold. 
He survived indeed,—but to drag on, in perpetual banishment 
from his native country, a dishonourable life amid a nation that 
imputed to him the loss so much deplored. He transmitted to 
his children an abject name of hateful celebrity. He obtained 
only a part of the debasing stipend of an abortive treason, His 
complaints soon caused it to be known that all the promises by 
which he had been inveigled, were not fulfilled. But a baffled 
treason appears always to be overpaid, and the felon is the only 
one who thinks that he experiences injustice. 

He enjoyed, however, the rank of brigadier-general in the 
English army, and served against the Americans in this capa- 
city during the rest of the war. The English affected to give 
him their entire. confidence, hoping to make thereby other 
apostates. He published addresses to the inhabitants of America 
and to the army, in which he exhorted them to emancipate 
themselves from the tyranny of their demagogues. He inveighed 
with particular asperity against France “ the enemy of the pro- 
“ testant faith, and fraudulently avowing a regard for the liber- 
“ties of mankind, while she held her native sons in vassalage 
“and chains.” He justified his perfidy by the topics of reason- 
ing common to traitors;s—which deceive no one, and still less 
themselves. 

All these efforts were nugatory.—Arnold is the only Ameri- 
can officer who forsook the cause of independence, and turned 
his sword against his country. The officers of the British army 
manifested a strong repugnance to serve with him. He possessed 
their esteem, while he fought against them. They loaded him 
with contempt, when treason brought him over to their side. 
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The rest of his life was exceedingly wretched. His vices plunged 
him in an abyss of misfortune, which his general qualities 
were ill-adapted to soften. 

General Washington had not forgotten the three young militia- 
men who arrested André. He transmitted their names to Con- 
gress. This body immediately passed the following resolution: 


“‘ That congress have a high sense of the virtuous and patri- 
“¢ otic conduct of the said John Paulding, David Williams, and 
** Isaac Van Wart. 

‘* In testimony whereof, 

“ Ordered, That each of them receive annually, out of the public 
‘* treasury, two hundred dollars in specie, or an equivalent in the 
“‘ current money of these states, during life; and that the board 
‘*‘of war procure for each of them a silver medal, on one side of 
which shall be a shield with this inscription: Fidelity,”—and 
“on the other, the following motto: Vincit amor patrie,—and 
“ forward them to the commander in chief, who is requested to 
‘¢ present the same, with a copy of this resolution, and the thanks 
“of Congress, for their fidelity, and the eminent services they 
‘¢ have rendered their country.” 


Doubtless, the highest honours should, by universal consent, 
be awarded to those citizens, who have been fortunate enough 
to preserve their country from a great calamity. It is of such 
distinctions, that men of an elevated character, are most ambi- 
tious of proving themselves worthy. But there is yet more merit 
and virtue in doing well without ambition or the hope of 
reward. 

These three young men had not thought of blazoning an action 
in which they had but performed their duty. They learned with 
surprise, that Washington had caused search to be made for 
them, in order to deliver to them this memorial of public esteem 
and gratitude. Their families are held in veneration, and the 
names of John Paulding, David Williams, and Isaac Van Wart, 
will be celebrated and cherished in all after ages. 

This issue of a plot on which England had built such tower- 
ing hopes, and which was contrived with so much art, corrobo- 
rated the discipline of the American army; raised the courage, 
and increased the strength of the republicans. They were con- 
firmed in the hatred which they bore their enemy: The danger 
‘rom which they had just escaped, as if by miracle, taught them 
the necessity of redoubling their vigilance, and of excluding 
from their counsels, the more effectually to guard the unanimity 
of them, all persons who were not of tried virtue. 

This nation of Americans, who have no doubts of a Divine 
Providence even in the most inconsiderable events, acknow- 
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OF 


THE FOURTEENTH CONGRESS. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fanuary 5, 1816. 


UNIFORMITY OF ELECTION. 


Mr. Pickens, of North-Carolina, rose to make a motion on 
a subject which he had for some time considered of great im- 7 

portance to the national interest. Although he had heretofore Fy. 
in vain pressed it on the consideration of the house, he thought 7 
the change of the circumstances of the nation, and the harmoni- 7 

ous relations of political parties, at present, justified the hope 9¥ 
that he should now meet with better success. The proposition 
he was about to submit had at different times been supported 
by the unanimous vote of both branches of the legislature of 7 
North-Carolina; and under the sanction of this respectable au- 7m 
thority, he thought it his duty again to offer it to the consider- 7 
ation of the house, which he did in the following shape:— = 


Resolved, by the senate and house of representative of the 7 
United States in congress assembled, two-thirds of both houses 9 
concurring therein, that the following amendment to the Con- 3m 
stitution of the United States, be proposed to the legislatures of 7 
the several states, which, when ratified by the legislatures of 7 
three-fourths of the said states, shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as a part of the said constitution: g 

‘‘ For the purpose of choosing representatives in the congress Hii.) 
of the United States, each state shall be divided by its legisla | 
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ture into a number of districts, equal to the number of repre- 

sentatives to which the state may be entitled—each district 

shall contain as nearly as may be equal numbers, which shall be 

TS determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, in- 

We cluding those bound to serve for a term of years, and excluding 

| Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. In each dis- 
trict, the qualified voters shall elect one representative. 

“ For the purpose of choosing electors of president and vice 
president of the United States, each state shall be divided by 
its legislature into a number of districts, equal to the number 
of electers to which the state may be entitled; each district shall 
contain, as nearly as may be, equal numbers, which shall be de- 
termined by adding to the whole number of free persons, in- 
cluding those bound to serve for a term of years, and excluding 
Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. In each 
district persons qualified to vote for representatives in the con- 
gress of the United States, shall choose one elector. The legis- 
lature of each state shall have power to regulate the manner of 

holding elections, and making returns of the electors. In case 
7 all the electors should not meet at the time and place appointed 
© for giving their votes, a majority of the electors met shall have 
§ power, and forthwith proceed to supply the vacancy. 
% “A division of the states into districts for choosing repre- 
> sentatives in the congress of the United States, and into districts 
WB ifor choosing electors of president and vice-president of the 
7 United States, shall take place as soon as conveniently may be 
Batter each enumeration and apportionment of representatives 
OB shall be made; which districts shall remain unaltered, until after 
nt page the succeeding enumeration and apportionment of represen- 
tatives.” 
= The resolution was twice read and referred to a committee 
of the whole. 


December 17, 1816. 

Me The house having resolved itself into a committee of the 
WBwhole on the state of the union, Mr. Smirx, of Maryland, in 
chair: 

= Mr. Pickens rose to support his proposition.—In no other 
ease can it be more important, he said, that the law should be 
@Piixed and uniform, than in the exercise of the right of suffrage. 
This is the only link between the people and their government. 


sot &Q © preserve this connexion, this right should not only be ex- 
of ec" cised in fact, but in such manner as to ensure it confidence 
oy and respect. For this purpose it would seem essential, that the 

ode of election should be. fair in relation to different parts; 
ess that it should be free from sudden changes; that it should be as 
sJa- @ecirect a communication of the public will as conveniently might 


: ‘ be, and in a manner the most pure. 
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If our system of government is worthy of a fair trial, it mus; 
be an urgent duty on us to apply its fundamental powers so as 
to perform properly their several functions. The public will be. 
ing the centre of motion, its influence must be properly im. 

arted to the surrounding bodies, or the experiment will be 
unfair, and the system may become deranged; with this view 
the present amendment to the constitution has been offered. 

Mr. Pickens said, the proposition now before the committee * 
was so plain in itself, and had been so often brought into view J 
in the different states, as well as before this body on several B® 
occasions, that he would only present a few leading ideas which 
induced him to hope for its adoption. ; 

Steadiness and uniformity in the mode of election of either Fa 
the representatives or the electors, is only attainable by a con. § 
stitutional provision. While this is left to the varying views of | 
congress, and the still more various and varying councils of the 
several states, such changes will be made by the prevailing par- | @ 
ties, for the time being, as may answer their particular ends, (7 
Our own experience is ample to prove this: we have seen some. | 
times a general vote prescribed—districts of various sizes | 
electing from one to three or four representatives or electors, | 
and legislatures have taken upon themselves the appointment | 
of electors. Thus have the people been kept in a state of fluc. | 
tuation and uncertainty, about the most important right they | 
possess, after enjoying it very equivocally and indirectly, if | 
enjoyed at all. There have been exhibited between states and the 
parties in states, almost every four years, what might be called 
a political farce, but for the importance of the actors, aad the | 
weight of the results. The prevailing party in a state have ge- | 
nerally been the advocates of state rights, and for giving a | 
united suffrage, regardless of the sentiments of divisions forming | 
a minority of the whole state. The minority in a state have (7% 
contended for allowing to every section its proper and distinct | 7 
weight, tending to divide the weight of suffrage. And this is (9 
the general character of the majority and minority, no matter 7 
‘of what political complexion. og 

We have seen the great state of Pennsylvania, though she | @ 
generally acts with much regularity, at the point of losing her 7@ 
entire suffrage in the choice of electors; the choice was then in 73 
the legislature, and the two branches differing in political views, | J 
they were unable to agree on a ballot, until an actual compro- [¥ 
mise was effected, in which each side held out for the best terms [7 
it could procure. In this act the public voice was unheard. 4 
' About four vears ago a similar case happened in Massachu- )@ 
setts, in which a compromise was agreed to, after many vail © 
attempts to effect the choice, the two branches being opposed to 
each other. 
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t i About the same time, in New-Jersey, a. general vote of the 
s [9% people being the established mode for choosing electors, and no 
- FP} change in the number of electors, or other ostensible reason for 
- [9 an alteration, existing, the legislature convened a few days pre- 
e P vious to the time of election, and finding a majority of that body 
y Pe of a different political complexion from what they supposed the 
PS majority of the qualified voters in the state to be, the election 
¢ [= law was instantly repealed, and the right of appointing electors 
w fe was assumed by the legislature, giving the electoral college 
al (9 their own political image. 
h B= = Would it not conduce more to the dignity and stability of 
Oe the government, to have its principal offices filled by a fair 
uniform procedure, which long habit would render venerable? 
1: [9 Nothing tends more to give respect to any institution, than long 
of PS unaltered custom. This renders a bad government more toler- 
1¢ [9 able, and is the foundation of half the laws of every country in 
t- / @ the world, our own not excepted. When, to this regularity of 
s. |" method, are added the qualities of being fair, pure, and congenial 
e- | a to our free institutions, we can at least promise ourselves a fair 
es | 9 trial of the theory of our government. 
‘s, | a © These qualities all attend the mode proposed, in an eminent 
nt | 9 degree, with others which add to its worth. In elections by the 
c- | 4% people, in single districts, the candidates will be well known to 
ey | @ the voters; they can best judge by their own knowledge, who 
if | a may be entitled to their confidence. The choice flows most di- 
he | rectly from the people, who need no dictation from a caucus. 
ed | a The voter is not hampered by a general ticket of many names, 
he | 3 some of whom he may.not know, and others he may not like. 
e- | The operation being confined to narrow limits, and the result 
a | i being small, the public excitement cannot be great. The exer- 
ng | ™ cise of suffrage, originating with the people, it must be inacces- 
ve | 9 sible to corruption. It is a maxim universally admitted, that 
ct | mm the body of the people is honest, and free from intrigue. It 
is (9) would indeed be inconsistent to suppose that the people should 
‘er (9@ feel an interest in injuring themselves; that they should be cor- 
g ruptible, would be absurd. Otherwise, in the case of a legisla- 
she Fe tive choice, or caucus nomination. With all these properties, it 
ret | has that of being perfectly convenient. 
in a The states of Georgia, Connecticut, New-Hampshire, and 
ys, | a Vermont, all have chosen representatives by general vote: 
ro- | in each of these there may be a diversity of opinion and 


ms | Of interest; this appears obvious from the majority being so 
9 ¢qivocal in some of them, as to make entire changes in their 


hu delegation. It is presumable, that by the district plan there 
ain might be districts, having decided majorities, differing from 
| to the prevailing sentiment of the state. And why should not 


B these be heard in their due proportions? Difference of opinion 
'$ no crime. It arises mostly from difference of interest and 
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of associations. If there be a district in Connecticut, having a 
majority of what is called republican opinions; or a district in 
Georgia, of opposite sentiment, I should like, in either case, to 
see such districts represented here. Though there might be no 
great difference in the general momentum on either side, by this 
change, it would afford most happy consequences. Disappoint- 
ment, in any measure, is then reconciled by the reflection that 
there was a fair trial. Kindred sympathies would be happily 
blended between distant climates, and geographical divisions 
avoided. The contrary is the consequence, in any larger mode 
of division, and especially in a general vote of states. Disap- 
pointment is then sharpened by considering that a fair trial was 
not had; that the sentiments of the minor divisions of the states 
were not heard. Antipathies would naturally become sectional 
between whole states and regions, being united in opposition to 
each other, respectively. 

Of all species of division, none is so truly to be deprecated, 
as that of a geographical character. And that the mode of ge- 
neral vote tends this way, is clear, and that in filling the electo- 
ral colleges, as well as this house: for the very appearance of 
this united oppositinn in colleges within whole states and re- 
gions, to other sections, equally united, and this frequently 
occurring, will naturally lead to the same kind of local feeling. 
And as certainly too in a federative system, where each state is 
left free to regulate its weight in the balance, does it tend 
toward the mode of entire suffrage; and our experience proves 
it. The evil, then, is a national one, and a growing one. Its only 
cure is by a constitutional provision. 

It is said that by adopting this amendment in the case of 
electors, the federative principle in that particular will be de- 
creased. What is that federative principle? It consists mostly 
in the two extra electors being allowed to the states without 
respect to their relative sizes; this was a concession to the small 
states. And this is still retained by the amendments as there is 
no alteration in the distribution or number of electors. The 
right of the states indeed to regulate the mode of appointment 
being of a federative character, may be an object with some. 
But when the state is so united in sentiment as to present an 
undivided front, it may still do so, and the object is re- 
tained. When this is not the case, the loss in any state will 
depend on the relative losses sustained by other states in the 
same way, and the fraction of loss in any case is not worth the 
expense of the many evils resulting from the present unsettled 

course. - 7 | 
Mr. Root, of New-York, said that changes in the constitu- 
ti.ns of governments ought never to be made on slight mo- 
tives. 


_ The first proposition contained in the resolution before the 
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house, was not, he said, to his mind, calculated to change the 
principles of the constitution, since it proposed nothing more 
than a modification of the manner in which a constitutional 
provision should be executed. That the people should elect 
their representatives in such a manner as to speak the voice of 
the nation most distinctly, was what the constitution intended. 

But the other proposition, as now presented to us, contem- 
plates an invasion of one of the great fundamental principles of 
our constitution. It was not so, as the honourable gentleman 
from North-Carolina seemed to suppose, that the great states 
had yielded to the smaller ones (at the formation of the con- 
stitution) two senators each. It was the small states that yielded 
a full representation to the large states in the popular branch 
according to their numbers. Before the adoption of the consti- 
tution, each state, large or small, had an equal voice in con- 
gress, as an independent state, confederated with others, on 
equal terms and with equal rights. But, the large states 
having to pay a share of the taxes in proportion to their num- 
bers, the smaller states had conceded to the larger ones, that 
they should have a representation in one branch of the legisla- 
ture in proportion to their numbers. One branch of the legisla- 
ture, therefore, was representative—the other federative. The 
executive branch of the government was a compound of both; 
the people and the state sovereignties combining their powers 
to elect a President of the United States. Hence a small state 
containing sixty thousand souls, was entitled to four electors; 
while one of double the population had perhaps not five votes 
—because the electors are chosen on a principle which is a 
compound of the popular and federative principles, one of 
which this proposition proposes to invade. Those electors to 
be appointed to represent the people, Mr. Root said, he had no. 
objection should be chosen by the people, and in the same dis- 
tricts as are laid out for the election of representatives; but the 
other two in each state, who were to represent the state sove- 
reignties, ought to continue to be chosen as the legislature 
might direct. 

Mr. Hammonp, of New-York, said, that the resolution under 
consideration embraced two objects. The first part of it was 
intended to render the mode of electing the members of this 
house uniform throughout the United States; the other part 
was intended to produce a uniformity in the mode of choosing 
electors of the president and vice-president of the United States. 
He was in favour of both parts of the resolution. 

The practice in many of the states under the constitution is, 
that the electors for president are chosen by the members of 
the state legislatures. This practice is, I think, inconsistent with 
the genius of our government. The American government is 
essentially a popular one. All power is declared to be derived 
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from the people. The voice of the people constitutionally pro- 
nounced at the poll of an election, is the only sovereign and 
independent exercise of authority acknowledged in this nation, 

I contend that it is not right that the legislatures of the re- 
spective states should have the power of determining the mode 
of choosing electors for the president. The danger of a combi- 
nation of great states to the prejudice of small ones, furnishes 
to my mind a strong objection to allowing to the respective 
state legislatures the power of determining the mode of choos- 
ing electors—one hundred and eleven votes will elect your pre- 
sident. The states of Massachusetts, New-York, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia, give one hundred and one votes.—These four 
states, therefore, connected with a comparatively small state, 
can elect a president. Thus a mere bald majority of one in the 
state legislatures of five states can impose a president on the 
fourteen states, even if the inhabitants of the remaining fourteen 
states were to a man opposed to him. It is unnecessary to pur- 
sue this part of the subject further, because it must appear 
evident that if the constitution is not altered the minority can 
and possibly, nay probably, will govern the majority. It may 
be objected against the proposed amendment, that if adopted 
it will diminish the influence of the great states. Be it so. I am 
willing, sir, that the influence of the great states in their cor- 
porate capacity in the election of a president should be 
diminished. 

The President is an officer who exists for the benefit of the 
people of the United States, and not for any one state or any 
part of the states. He ought not, therefore, to be created by the 
states, but by the people. The personal merit and political prin- 
ciples of the candidate are the only proper objects to which the 
attention of the electors ought to be directed. A great state, 
therefore, can not claim because she is great that she should 
furnish a chief magistrate for the nation. But so long as the 
legislatures of the respective states choose or direct the mode 
of choosing the electors, so long state claims, as they are called, 
will enter more or less into consideration in the selection of a 
president. Mr. Hammond said he had another objection against 
the choice of electors being made by order of the state legisla- 
tures. It was the danger arising from the influence of the 
executive of the United States on the state legislatures exerted 
for the purpose of continuing himself in office or of selecting 
his successor. And, sir, can it for a moment be doubted but 
that the state legislatures present bodies of men on whom the 
executive influence can be brought to bear with more effect 
than on the whole mass of the American people? I think not. 

Mr. Ross, of Pennsylvania, said, that, for his own part, he 
had not given to this subject that attention which it merited, and 
was not prepared to vote on it at this moment. He was not 
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satisfied, if an amendment in regard to the mode of choosing 
electors was necessary, that one greatly preferable to that now 
before the house might not be adopted. When the constitution 
had been originally framed, it had been supposed, he said, that 
the members of the electoral colleges would get together, and 
consult as to the best persons upon whom to bestow their votes; 
but the practice under the constitution had shown this expecta- 
tion to be idle, and that the election did not in fact turn upon 
the principle on which the Convention had intended to fix it. 
On the contrary, the presidential candidates were fixed and 
announced before the election of electors. Mr. R. thought the 
mode of election ought to be changed, but doubted whether the 
mode proposed would be the best. 

Mr. Ranpotpu, of Virginia. To this proposition, he was 
opposed 7n toto, and would deliver his principal reasons as suc- 
cinctly as he could. =. 

It was not necessary, he said, to remind the house, that from 
the commencement of the federal government, the people of the 
United States had been divided into two great hostile parties. 
Although individuals had changed, the presumption was, that 
the parties remained pretty much the same at the present day— 
although deserters came and went from the one to the other, as 
suited their interests or their views of political advancement, 
the principles of the parties were not much changed. One of the 
great leading causes of the division of the American people, was 
the greater or less regard they were disposed to show to the 
powers of the states. It had been often said before on this floor, 
but perhaps it might not be amiss again to state it, that the dif- 
ference between the two great parties consisted, on the one 
hand, of a devotion to the general in opposition to the state go- 
vernments, and, in the distribution of the powers of the govern- 
ment, of a leaning, a bias, an attachment to the executive branch 
of the government—to that branch more remote from, and ap- 
parently independent of, the people, than this house. I, said 
Mr. Randolph, was brought up in the school, and have never 
yet been expelled from it, which upheld the rights of the states 
in opposition to the rights of this masked monarchy—for such 
our government is; of the rights of the popular branch of the 
government, in opposition to the other branches of the govern- 
ment, in all cases (be it remarked) of doubtful construction. 

Mr. Randolph said, then, he was opposed to this resolution 
for the simple reason that it contemplated an abridgment of the 
powers of the states—that was enovgh forhim. He was not one 
of those, who made new and great discoveries in politics 
—such as, that the powers of the states were too great and 
ought to be diminished. If there were no other objection to this 
proposition, it would be sufficient for him that it went to abridge 
the powers of the states. 
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He was against this proposition on another ground. Be- 
cause it went not merely to abridge the rights of the states, 
but because it did go to change the terms of the compromise 
upon which these states had come into the confederation; to 
diminish very much the power of the large states, without in 
the same ratio diminishing that of the smaller. This con- 
stitution might be, as the gentlemen had told the house, a popu- 
lar government; but, said Mr. Randolph, I deny the fact. It is 
not, it never was, a popular government. 

It this were a popular government, why not introduce a reso- 
lution to this effect—That for every representative on this floor 
an elector should be chosen by the people? Why have we two 
additional electors in each state? Because of the compromise at 
the commencement of the government between the large and 
small states. 

We must view this constitution as a compromise among the 
confederated states; which, he said, was the only principle 
on which a sound and practical statesman could find him- 
self justified im acting in regard to it. Whenever that com- 
promise was touched, if the balance was not nicely adjusted, if 
the centre of gravity was removed no matter how little, it would 
be impossible for any member of this house to divine the con- 
sequences. | 

This proposition, appeared to him to strike at the very 
root of the constitution of the United States. To that con- 
stitution many of the ablest and best men in the country 
had been strongly opposed, on the ground that the powers 
of the states would be too feeble to cope with the powers of the 
general government. 

As long as he had a seat on this floor, he should feel it 
his duty to oppose any proposition, which would in any 
degree tend, first, to diminish the actual powers of the 
states; and, secondly, any proposition which went in any 
degree to change the existing compromise of weight and influ- 
ence in this government, between the greater and smaller 
states. The truth was, if the large states had a proposition to 
make, affecting their weight in the government, so as to make it 
less in proportion to their wealth and population, it became the 
duty of the small states to enquire what they could give the 
large ones as an equivalent. In all public matters, where previ- 
ous proportions have been settled, upon which the government 
of acountry is to be carried on, any proposition going to change 
the fundamental state of the parties, is and ought to be met by a 
corresponding proposition of so much, by way of equivalent. He 
had a full, a firm persuasion, that this matter had not received 
the consideration to which it was entitled, and which he hoped 
it would receive before the house determined it. 
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Mr. Waicat, of Maryland, said, the adoption of this reso- 
jution will produce uniformity in the mode, and stability in its 
duration, by being made an article of the constitution, so that 
every state will be represented, as 7¢ 2s—by a member of the 
political character of the district, which by a general ticket 
would be taken away, and thereby the minority of the states 
would be wholly unrepresented, in the legislative council of the 
nation. 

The question was now taken on the first member of Mr. Pick- 
ens’ proposition, that relating to the election of representatives, 
and decided affirmatively, 86 votes to 38. 

Mr. JewetTtr,of Vermont, proposed to strike out all the resi- 
due of the proposition (relating to the election of electors) and 
in lieu thereof to insert an amendment proposed by him, the 
object of which was, that the electors of each state should be 
chosen from the representative districts; the two extra electors 
to be chosen by the legislature of each state. 

Mr. Gaston, of North Carolina, said, that the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Vermont (Mr. Jewett) ought 
not to be acted on without some consideration. The plan of his 
honourable colleague was to divide each state into as many dis- 
tricts as the state had electors, and in each of these districts to 
have an elector chosen by the qualified voters among the people. 
The plan of the gentleman from Vermont, was to divide each 
state into congressional districts only, from each of which an 
elector was to be chosen by the people, and to vest the legisla- 
ture of the state with the power of appointing the other two 
electors. This latter proposition was supported by some conside- 
rations not to be disregarded. In the first place, it seemed more 
to consist with the theory of our federal constitution, which, in 
regard to the choice of a president, kept in view as well the 
federative as the popular principle. It would be recollected that 
_ in apportioning electors to the states, the constitution had regard 
to their population, by assigning to them as many electors as 
they respectively had representatives; and had also regard to 
their federative capacity, by assigning to each, without distinc- 
tion, two electors, as it had assigned to each of them two sena- 
tors. Now, there would be an obvious congruity in giving the 
appointment of the two electors to which each state was entitled, 
asa member of the confederacy, to the legislature of the state 
which represents its independent sovereignty; while the elec- 
tors who represented the population of the state, should be 
chosen by the people, in proportion to their numbers. It was 
probable, too, that some inconvenience might result from the 
double division which it would be necessary to make of each 
state, upon the plan of his colleague; a division into districts, 
for the choice of representatives, and another division into dis- 


tricts, alittle more numerous, for the choice of electors. On the 
Vor. II. K 
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other hand, there was a simplicity in the original plan, which 
could not fail to recommend it, and a complexity in that sug. 
gested by the amendment, which perhaps more than overba- 
lanced its advantages. 

To the principle of the proposed amendment of the constitu. 
tion, I am, indeed, said Mr. Gaston, a most zealous friend; and 
instead of feeling either astonishment or regret atthe vote which 
has just past, I hail it as ahappy augury of that which will ob. 
tain on the remaining branch of the proposition. No man more 
reverences the constitution than myself. No man would dread 
more any rash innovation on its principles. But this is not such 
an innovation. It alters not the fundamental terms of the con- 
tract—it merely regulates in detail, in conformity to these funda- 
mental principles, a subject which had been left for regulation 
to the different state legislatures, and which experience has 
shown ought to be regulated in the charter itself. And are we, 
in respect to the constitution, to renounce the benefits of expe- 
rience? Shall the lessons of practical wisdom, which are taught 
in that school, be received in vain? Such was not the design of 
the framers of the constitution. They were aware that time 
would make manifest defects in that instrument, which no poli- 
tical sagacity could foresee, and they therefore provided, by the 
instrument itself, a process for its amendment. Surely, if expe- 
rience has taught us any thing in relation to our form of go- 
vernment, it has shown that there ought to be an uniform and 
aaa mode of appointing electors. It is demanded by the 

onour of our country, that some remedy should be devised to 
cure the shameful disorders which are obtruded upon our view, 
on the approach of every presidential election. I speak without 
particular reference to parties, when I say the mode is every 
where made subsidiary to the immediate views and interests of 
the dominant faction. Nor do I think that we subject ourselves 
to the censure which the honourable gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Randolph) bestows on those who claim, as a part of the 
federal government, the right of arraigning the conduct of the 
state legislatures. We do not now act in our ordinary capacity, 
as abranch of the federal legislature; we act in that peculiar 
character which has been imparted to us by the constitution, of 
initiating amendments which are to be submitted to the confe- 
deration of the states. And it would be strange, indeed, if those 
to whom the people have granted this power, were chargeable 
with arrogance when they enquire into the existing defects, and 
point out a suitable remedy; whether those defects are found to 
be inherent in the instrument itself, or to arise from the mal- 
administration of those whom that instrument has made the de- 
positories of confidence. 

Surely there has been no precipitance in congress; certainly 
the subject is now understood, if it ever can be understood. Nor 
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can I think that the legislatures of New-York, Pennsylvania, 
North-Carolina, Massachusetts, and Virginia, large states too, 
supposed they were seeking to break down state power, when 
they sanctioned and recommended such an amendment. It is 
true, that such an amendment, in form, abridges the power of 
the state legislatures—for it narrows their discretion as to the 
mode of appointing electors. But let it be shown, (and if any 
gentleman can show it, it will be the gentleman from Virginia) 
that it deprives them of any beneficial power, of any power which 
can be available to them, by way of securing an equilibrium 
against federal authority. The fact is, that it omly takes away 
from them a matter of detail and regulation, onerous in itself, 
furnishing the materials for factious intrigue and maneuvre, 
and productive of no advantage to the states. 

He would notice another remark of the gentleman from Virgi- 
niae It had been said, district elections of electors would dimi- 
nish the relative strength which the great states had in this 
confederacy; and that whether this strength was disproportion- 
ate or not, they were entitled to it by the original terms of the 
association, and ought not to be deprived of it. To this argu- 
ment, it might be answered that it was the great states them- 
selves which had requested this change, and surely it was not 
for them to complain of the alteration. But even if such com- 
plaint could be made, he begged that it might be remembered 
that their present disproportionate power arose not from the 
original terms of the confederacy, but from an alteration which 
had been made in those terms. It was to the amendment of the 
constitution, directing that the electors should designate, by their 
votes, between the president and vice-president, that the great 
states now owed their exclusive claim to these offices. And if 
the effect of the proposed amendment should be to communicate 
some additional power to the smaller states, it would be but to 
restore the ratio fixed by the original compact. 

Mr. Grosvenor of New York, said, there could be no 
doubt that the constitution was founded on a compromise of 
the interests, principles, and prejudices of the various states; 
and it was as little to be doubted, that in that instrument 
were to be found a combination of two distinct principles, the 
federative and the popular. In some parts the people were re- 
cognized as citizens of the union, and were empowered to ex- 
ercise their rights without the control or check of the state 
governments. In other parts they were recognized as citizens 
of distinct sovereign states, and empowered to exercise their 
rights as members of the union, only through state organs. The 
framers of the constitution deemed this combination of distinct 
principles and distinct sovereignties in our government, as es- 
sential to its success and duration; so essential had the full 
support of the federal principle in the government been deem- 
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ed by him, that he never doubted that he was the evil angel of 
our system, who should have influence enough to strip the 
states of their dignity and their sovereignty, and to consolidate 
all sovereign power in the general government. 

Mr. G. said, he must view with great jealousy every propo- 
sition bearing an aspect unfriendly to the rights and influence 
of the states: and if, as an honourable friend had stated already, 
by amendments of the constitution, branches of power and 
sovereignty have been lopped from the state governments, and 
grafted on the general government, so far from furnishing an 
inducement to make further inroads on the power and dignity 
of the states, it was a strong argument against this or any other 
attempt still further to reduce them. 

To a constitution, framed like our own, the result of com- 
promise and contract among independent sovereign states, com- 
plicated and novel, the above remark applies with peculiar 
force. I hold it, therefore, as a political axiom, that no essential 
or important provision of our constitution is to be destroyed or 
changed, until, by a fair and full test of practice and experi- 
ence, it is found productive of evils highly detrimental to the 
the state, and which, without such destruction or change, cannot 
be remedied. 

But, said Mr. G. if any provisions of our constitution, should 
be held more sacred from innovation than others, it was surely 
that class which divided and distributed the sovereign powers 
of the country between the states and the general government. 
Prominent in this class, is the provision now proposed to be 
abolished; it provided for the election of a chief magistrate, 
the most interesting as well as important object provided for 
by the constitution. 

Thus, is this right vested in every state, to be exercised ac- 
cording to its sovereign will, without the slightest control of 
any earthly power. It is a great and distinguished attribute of 
sovereignty—a substantial, sovereign, independent right to de- 
signate the man who shall preside over the union. 

But, really, sir, [ would yet ask, what are the evils which re- 
sult from this exercise of right by the states? And how does 
this proposed amendment provide a remedy? 

ist. We are told that there is a great want of uniformity in 
the manner of choosing electors in the several states; that in 
some, that choice is by districts; in others by general ticket; in 
others by the legislature. 

And pray, Mr. Chairman, who ipfarmesd the hon. mover of 
this. amendment that this was an evil? Why is uniformity de- 
sirable? Of what importance is it to Virginia that New York 
appoints her electors by the legislature, or to New York that 
Virginia appoints her electors by general ticket? 

But another evil is mentioned—the power and influence of, 
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the great states. It is said that Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, by obtaining twelve votes from any 
other state, and adding them to their united suffrage, may elect 
a president in defiance of all the other states. 

But do gentlemen imagine that by this amendment they 
provide a remedy for this evil? They are utterly mistaken. 
Against this evil, the constitution originally contained an effec- 
tual antidote; it contained a provision, directing the votes to be 
given indiscriminately for president and vice president, and 
he who had the greatest number became the chief magistrate. 

This secured to the small states the power of defeating the 
combination of the larger states in favour of any individual or 
any state.——-It also enabled any minority of states to defeat any 
caucus nomination of any individual. The madness and folly 
of the small states surrendered that provision to the violence of 
party. 

Another evil has been mentioned—a minority of the people 
of the Union may now actually elect a chief magistrate. 

If this be so, how is a remedy provided by this amendment? 
This is not the result of the mode in which electors are appoint- 
ed, but of the existence of electors in our system. So long as 
an intermediate body of men is interposed between the people 
and the president, upon the vote of which the election depends, 
such an event is of course possible. No matter how that inter- 
mediate body of men is elected, whether by districts, by gene- 
ral ticket, or the legislatures of the states, so long as it is con- 
stituted of members elected in the different states, and so long 
as it is a body which independently may call any man to the 
chief -magistracy, it may always happen that the voice of the 
minority of the whole Union may elect the president. 

If this be an evil, it results solely from the admission- of 
electors of president into our system. There is no effectual 
remedy, but to strike from the constitution the office of elector, 
and vest the election directly in the people. I imagine gentle- 
men, in all their rage of innovation, are not prepared for a 
change so radical and dangerous: and when we consider that 
the case has not yet occurred, nor is likely ever to occur, we 
need not feel much anxiety to provide barriers against it. 

Another evil has furnished a topic for much declamation. 
We are told, that in some of the states the voice of the mino- 
rity is entirely unheard in the election of president. 

And is not the voice of the minority always ineffectual in 
every election? There is nothing novel in this. If the states are 
districted, the minority are in the same predicament. The voice 
of the minority in each district will never be heard; and thus 
the mischief, if indeed it be at all a mischief, the same in prin- 
ciple, the same in extent, but varied only in form, would remain 
in all its force. 
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The truth is, in every election, no matter what its form, the 
will of the majority must prevail. Their voice must be victo- 
rious in every choice; and that of the minority must be unre- 
garded. The committee must at once perceive the vanity of 
any attempt to remove a consequence flowing directly from the 
nature of every free government, and from the essential princi- 
ples of representation. 

I come now to the last and great complaint—executive in- 
terference in the election of a successor. The deformity of a le- 
gislative caucus—state intrigues—have been rung in our ears 
without cessation. 

But by what strange course of reasoning have gentlemen 
brought themselves to the conclusion, that this proposed amend- 
ment will prevent the recurrence of these alarming scenes? 
Vain, and worse than vain, is this effort to restrain a dominant 
party. Divide the state into districts, will that destroy the 
caucus? O, no; the men whose interest it may be to preserve 
the monster, will still protect him. He will laugh at your vain 
attempts, and again and again, trampling down the weak fences 
of the constitution, he will, as it shall please him, or rather, as 
it shall please the existing executive, make and unmake presi- 
dents with the same ease as did the pretorian cohorts the mas- 
ters of the Roman world. 

Do gentlemen think that districts will be less under the con- 
trol of a caucus than states? orthat states, when districted, will 
be less subject to his influence than at present? On the contrary, 
in proportion as you narrow the territory, the intelligence, the 
wealth, and the integrity upon which that influence is to ope- 
rate, do you give force and facility to its operations. Do you 
believe the future candidates, the future secretaries of state, 
will be destitute of the powers of calculation? They will be able 


to count the districts secured to their influence, and those that 


are of doubtful or opposite character. In the latter it will only 
be necessary to secure a few leading men, and upon them they 
will bear down with the united influence of alegislative caucus, 
the patronage of the general government, and the power and 
intrigues of the state, in which the districts are situated. Can 
they fail thus to triumph in any gistrict. Let it not be forgot- 
ten too, that these districts are to be arranged by the states 
themselves. Will they fail so to arrange them as to give the 
most ample facility to all this sinister influence? 

With these facts in full view, can gentlemen hope any good 
from their districting plan?—Will it prevent future caucussing? 
Will it prevent state intrigue? Will it secure a fair hearing to 
the voice of the minority’ in each state? Will it palsy executive 
influence, or prevent executive interposition? On the contrary, 
the vilest character of party will be exhibited, in contriving 


districts to give an undivided party vote. Each district insu- 
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lated and unsupported, will become the victim of caucus influ- 
ence, state intrigue, and executive patronage. 

Mr. Chairman, the source of all these evils is the practice of 
legislative caucussing; this practice must cease, and with it the 
evils will vanish—no amendment of the constitution will effect 
this desirable object. The constitution now provides that no 
member of congress shall be qualified to vote for a president. 
Yet have not the majority of congress expressly violated the 
spirit of this prohibition? Have they not in truth, by this new 
invention of caucussing, become electors de facto of the chief 
magistrate? True, they only recommend.” —Sir, let us not be 
imposed upon by the juggle of names. Do we not know that 
this ‘* recommendation” made in solemn convention, signed by 
chairman and secretary, is tantamount to an election? Has not 
experience shown beyond the power of cavil, that when the 
caucus at Washington decides, the business is substantially 
done—and all that remains is a ceremonious meeting of men 
chosen and pledged to register in due and constitutional form 
the mandate of the caucus? The constitution then is violated— 
and if a dominant party in the legislature of the nation can thus 
openly trample on the charter, and if the delusions of party 
can prevail on the people to view with applause the proceeding, 
is it not mere babbling to talk of erecting other constitutional 
fences to guard the purity of election? 


SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
March 30, 1816. 


Tue amendment proposed to the constitution of the United 
States, for establishing an uniform mode of election, by dis- 
tricts, of electors of president and vice president of the United 
States, and of representatives to congress, being under con- 
sideration— 

Mr. Barbour having stated his idea of a marked difference 
in principle between the two objects of electing electors and 
representatives; in which view he was seconded by Mr. La- 
cock; and Mr. Mason, of New-Hampshire, having remarked 
thereon— 

Mr. Barsour said, that it was essential to the character 
of a pure representation, that the representative should have 
a common feeling with his constituents; that he should know 
their wants and be possessed of their sentiments. Residence 
1s part of the proper character of a representative, who ought 
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not to be placed at such a distance from his constituents, that 
he can know neither their wants nor their feelings. The case is 
different with respect to the election of electors, in respect to 
whom that personal knowledge is not necessary to their con- 
stituents. Not, Mr. Barbour said, that he would take the 
power of electing a president of the United States out of the 
hands of the people. God forbid, said he, that the power of 
electing a president of the United States should be lodged in 
any other hands than those of the people themselves. The whole 
congress uniting, dictating a nomination, would weigh no more 
than a feather in the balance against the public will: any dicta- 
tion in opposition to the public sentiment, would be considered 
as an outrage on the rights of the people, and justly scouted by 
them. The man who is chosen an elector knows the sentiments 
of his constituents, which he is bound to carry with him into 
the electoral college, and which only it is his duty to express, 
The people emphatically elect the president; but those selected 
to express their will, may be chosen by general ticket without 
violating the representative principle. Mr. Barbour was, there- 
fore, opposed to that part of the proposition before the senate, 
which embraced the electors of president and vice president. 
In regard to the inconvenience of laying out states into dis- 
tricts for electing representatives, he said, he could not see the 
inconveniences suggested, as it would occur but once in ten years. 
The advantages of an uniformity in the mode of election, he 
said, was obvious in regard to representatives. It would put 
down all that mancuvring which would repress the sentiments 
of the people by a juggle, which, he said, was an inconvenience 
much greater than the labour of designating the metes and 
bounds of a district. In consequence of the elections by districts 
in the large states, and by general ticket in the small states, an 
undue preponderance had heretofore been given, Mr. Barbour 
said, to the small states in the councils of the nation. The 
general ticket for electors had its-origin in one of the eastern 
states, to which we are indebted for many political ideas; it 
had been received with great opposition indeed, but from self- 
detence the southern states had been most of them obliged to 
follow the example. Under the district system, Pennsylvania 
exhibited a melancholy spectacle: whilst the small eastern 
states gave each many votes, the weight of Pennsylvania, great 
as she is, dwindled down to a solitary vote. Pennsylvania, 
which should have loomed in the horizon as large as any state 
in the union, became invisible in consequence of the general 
ticket being resorted to. To regain her station in the union, 
she was compelled to follow the example. Virginia, also, obliged 
by inevitable necessity, arising from the principle of self-pre- 
servation requiring her to counterpoise that system which had 
made its appearance in another quarter of the union, reluctantly 
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resorted to it. After some further illustrative remarks, Mr. 
Barbour said, in every point of view, he was now opposed to 
districting the ‘states for the election of electors; whilst he 
considered the remainder of the proposition before the senate 
as a recurrence to the true principles of the constitution, which 
required that representatives should be uniformly elected by 
districts. The representative body would then be that pure 
organ of the popular will in the national councils, which the 
spirit of the constitution intends it. 

Mr. Mason, of New-Hampshire.—As to the election of 
electors, and the observation that the voice of the whole con- 
gress, united in favour of any man, would be but as a feather 
in the scale, Mr. Mason said it was a feather which always 
had turned, and always would turn, the balance. He spoke 
not with reference to any particular transaction; but, let the 
congress continue to make their nomination, the state legis- 
latures their nominations of electors, and these two together 
would for ever give a president to the United States. All the 
arguments of the gentleman in favour of electing representa- 
tives by districts apply, but with much greater force, to the 
election of electors: for here is the great pressure of dan- 
ger; in this point, may it always be expected that an influ- 
ence will be exerted over the people, which he said he knew 
no way of counteracting, but by putting each elector within 
the sphere of the personal knowledge of those who are to 
choose him. With this view only did: Mr. Mason incline to 
favour this part of the proposition to amend the constitution, 
which, if adopted, would make it more difficult that any thing 
like dictation should be practised in the case of the election 
of electors. The election of electors by districts, would tend 
to take the power of appointing the head, out of hands in 
which the constitution endeavoured to prevent its ever being 
placed. He was, therefore, favourable to that part of the 
motion before the senate which related to the election of elec- 
tors. 

Mr. Kino, of New-York, said that, so far as regarded the 
manner and time of choosing representatives and senators 
to congress, a majority of the congress may by law establish 
the very manner of choosing representatives, which was now 
proposed to be erected into a constitutional rule. It seemed to 
him, therefore, unnecessary to alter the constitution by imposing 
arule, when, according to the constitution, a competent power 
can now make the same regulation by law. Not so with that 
part of the amendment before the senate, which the gentleman 
from Virginia proposed to strike out. The states may now 
severally direct the manner of choosing their own electors: - it 
1s proposed that the manner shall be prescribed by the constitu- 
Mr. King thought be an important change, 

OL. Li. 
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and the only change suggested in the constitution which he 
deemed an improvement. He thought he might venture to say, 
that if there was any part of the constitution deemed by its 
framers and advocates to be better secured than any other 
against the enterprizes which have since occurred, it was the 
very provision on the subject of elections to the presidency, 
The idea was that the action of that particular agency which 
has since controlled it, was as much displaced by the constitu. 
tional plan of election of president and vice president, as could 
possibly be devised. The opinion had been that all undue agency 
or influence was entirely guarded against; that the men selected 
by the people from their own body would give their votes in 
such a manner as that no opportunity would be afforded for a 
combination, to change the freedom and popular character 
which naturally belonged to the electoral bodies. Such had 2 
been the idea of the nation at the time of the adoption of the 
constitution. We all know, said he, the course which this thing 
has taken. The election of a president of the United States is 
no longer that process which the constitution contemplated. In 
conformity with the original view of the authors of that instru- 
ment, I would restore, as thoroughly as possible, the freedom 
of election to the people: I would make the mode of election 
uniform through the country, by throwing the whole nation 
into as many districts as there are electors, and let the people 
of each district choose one elector. One idea on this subject he 
thought worth more than all the arguments against this course: 
that then all the people in the country would stand precisely on 
the same footing; and no particular addresses could be made to 
the special interests and particular views of particular men or 
particular sections of the country. The course now pursued in 
this respect, Mr. King said, was not entitled to that high dis- 
tinction. On the contrary, those who reflected on it could not 
help seeing that our progress in government was not for the bet- 
ter; that it was not likely hereafter to be in favour of popular 
rights. It was with the people the constitution meant to place the 
election of the chief magistrate, that being the source least liable 
to be corrupt. But if, under the name of the liberty of the people, 
said Mr. King, we put this power into other hands, with dif- 
ferent interests, we place it in a situation in which the rights of 
the people are violated. In this point of view, to him (he said) 
this particular clause of the proposed amendment to the consti- 
tution was of great value. Let the question of the mode of 
election of senators and representatives rest where it is: if 
congress choose to interpose, let them. The other part of the 
proposition was in favour of the rights of the people, of the 
freedom of the country; for with regard to these rights and 
freedom, no man could name a matter so important as the choice 
of the president of the nation. It is an infirmity in our natures 
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that we look for chiefs and rulers, either for their superior vir- 
tue, or their supposed subserviency to the views of those in 
subordinate situations. It was against the evil of the latter 
principle, Mr. King desired to guard. The liberties of the 
people, repeated he, of which we speak much, and I hope we 
feel much, are more affected by the choice of president than by 
any other ordinary political act. In this point they are vulner- 
able: here ought the rights of the people and of the states to 
be guarded. Our existence and the passions of the present day 
are ephemeral: public liberty should be immortal. Considering 
that this body should be to the people and the states not only 
the safe guardians of their rights but the protectors of their 
liberty, he hoped they would adopt a provision he considered 
so nearly connected with the perpetuation of both. 

Mr. Barsowr, in reply to Mr. Mason, (who denied the 
force of the distinction in principle between the election of 
electors and representatives by a general ticket,) said, that in 
elections for representatives by general ticket, men were fre- 
quently elected to congress in that mode, who would not have 
been permitted by the people to represent the district for which 
they are elected. 

Mr. Macon, of North-Carolina, said, there was nothing 
more certain to his mind, than that the mode of election of 
electors ought to be uniform throughout the United States; be- 
cause if it were otherwise, it was possible that a minority might 
elect the great officers of the United States. A small state, 
unanimous for one candidate, might by general ticket counter- 
balance the weight of two large states voting by districts. There 
was no way but by uniform district election, he said, to obtain 
with certainty the sense of the people. The state which he re- 
presented had, until lately, been in the habit of forming two 
sets of districts—the one for representatives, and the other for 
electors, and had not experienced much difficulty in it. Was it 
not better to surmount this small difficulty than to have different 
principles of election in different states. Although it were 
true, as had been stated, that congress could regulate the mode 
of choosing representatives, it was to put it out of the power of 
any party to change the mode of choosing representatives; it 
was to put it out of the power of any party to change the mode 
of election to answer any particular purpose, that he would 
make an amendment to the constitution in this respect, to pre- 
vent such changes as the states had made in the mode of elect- 
ing their electors. The best interests of the country, in the 
opinion of Mr. Macon, required that both clauses of the pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution should be agreed to; 
which would, as much as possible, put it in the power of the 
people to elect the men whom they prefer. A fair canvass never 


had taken place, nor ever could take place, in voting by general 
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ticket, where the people, instead of having a personal know- 
ledge of those for whom they vote, must take their characters 
on trust. Another reason for fixing an uniform mode of elec. 
tion by the constitution, was, that at present doubts are enter- 
tained of the constitutienality of both modes of election, in the 
quarters of the country where they respectively occur, &c. 

Mr. Lacock, of Pennsylvania, moved to recommit the reso- 
lution with instructions to report an amendment to provide for 
the election of president and vice president by the electors of 
each state qualified to vote for the most numerous branch of the 
state legislatures. 

Gen. HarPer, of Maryland, said, as he might be called away 
by other business before this question was decided, he would 
take this opportunity of expressing his opinion, and his hope 
that the motion last made would not prevail, because it seemed 
to him that the principle it embraced was infinitely less expe- 
dient than that now on the table. It would have a tendency to 
produce more anomalies than now exist in the constitution; to 
refer the election of president to a less certain rule than we 
have at present. It would induce a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble and vexation, and would at last come to the same result, 
as in the more simple and less embarrassed mode by the choice 
of electors. As to the main proposition before the senate, Mr. 
Harper said he was decidedly in favour of it, for this general 
reason; that its adoption would tend to make the elections of 
president less a matter of juggle and intrigue than they now 
are. He would not say that it would have the effect of wholly 
excluding intrigue, of placing this great election on the footing 
on which the great men who framed the ‘constitution vainly 
imagined they were placing it, of a free unbiassed expression 
of the public will; but he thought it would bring it nearer 
than at present. Party arrangements and bargains would not 
be so easy. Bargains could not be so readily struck with one 
state for this great office, with another for that—he would not 
say as had been done, but certainly as may be done, according 
to the present mode of election. Districting the states for 
electors, Mr. Harper said, would in his judgment have a ten- 
dency to render the presidential election more free and inde- 
pendent; to remove it more from the grasp of party arrange- 
ments; to prevent bargains between profligate agents, and the 
selling of the nation for offices to the highest bidder. He was 
therefore decidedly opposed to striking out that part of the 
proposition before the senate. . | 

On suggestion of Mr. Dana, Mr. Lacock having so modified 
his motion as to divest it of its peremptory character, and make 
it a motion for enquiry merely— 

Mr. Dana, of Connecticut, said, as the views of the con- 
vention on this subject had been mentioned, he would state, that 
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he once had permission to examine the original journals of the 
convention in the office of state; and it appeared that, in regard 
to the election of president, almost every possible mode had 
been tried and rejected. It was proposed at first that the elec- 
tion should be made by the national legislature. This was agreed 
to, but afterwards reconsidered... It was then proposed that the 
president should be chosen by electors elected by the several 
states: this was rejected. It was then proposed, and rejected 
also, that he should be chosen by the people. The real fact was, 
the convention, in forming a government of which there was 
no model in history, had great difficulties to surmount. Projects 
of all kinds were tried, and none could succeed to their satis- 
faction, on this particular point. At length, after many fruitless 
votes on different propositions, a grand committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the subject. They ultimately adopted the 
compound ratio which now exists, and added the feature of the 
vice presidency to the system. So far as regarded the most 
certain mode of guarding against cabal and intrigue, the very 
circumstance of districting a state for ten years at a time, is 
that which would enable men to intrigue with certainty toa 
particular point. To guard with certainty against intrigue, the 
mode of election should be left uncertain. The whole plan of 
districting the United States, he said, was more completely 
adapted to the purposes of intrigue, bribery, and corruption, 
than any that had ever been devised. Believing thus, he must 
vote against it, not taking it for granted himself that mere 
change will prove a remedy for existing difficulties. The dis- 
tinction between the two parties which formerly existed, Mr. 
Dana took occasion to say, was now, or soon would be, merely 
nominal. Where was the difference between them now, he 
asked, except that those on one side had gone beyond the 
others, and the others had fallen a little back? There might be 
a nominal artificial distinction, but there was, in fact, but very 
little real difference. The general violence and error of party, 
he said, was purity itself, compared with the personal corrup- 
tion that we have to guard against—the difficulty of preventing 
which will be increased rather than diminished by electing 
wholly by districts. 


Mr. Mason, of New-Hampshire, conceived the idea of Mr. 


Lacock to be wholly impracticable. ‘I'he qualifications of voters 
in the different states were so entirely different, that the whole 
election would be unequal in its bearing on the different states. 
One state has not, in some instances, according to its popula- 
tion, one-fourth of the votes which another state may give, &c. 
If there were no other objection to this new proposition, this 
would be of itself conclusive. 

Mr. Kinc. All experience, he said, had shown that the 
people of any country were most competent to a correct desig- 
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nation of their first magistrate. So far as history affords us 
light, it leads us to this point: that, in times of difficulty and 
peril to a nation, when it is in the utmost need of superior 
talent for its high stations, no tribunal is more competent to 
discern and select it than the people. Intrigue, turbulence, and 
corruption, may have some sway in quiet times, when all is 
tranquillity in regard to the general situation of the country; 
but when the ship of state is in peril aad danger, turbulence 
ceases, and the best men are by an instinctive power fixed on 
by the people for their governors. That has been wonderfully 
illustrated by history; and the best designations of magistrates 
have been preduced in this way. My sober view is, said Mr, 
King, that as to the election of chief magistrate of this nation, 
no body is so competent as the great body of the freemen to 
make a proper selection. Whether, on this question, their first 
impression should be taken, was, Mr. King said, a question of 
great importance. There would be great difficulty in making the 
returns of the votes; those who collected and compared the 
votes might defeat the choice of the people, &c. Not, he said, 
that these objections were insuperable. He was persuaded that 
the course of things under the present mode of choosing a pre- 
sident was in its nature pernicious; and that it had a tendency 
to prevent the object intended by the constitution, of a pure 
elective magistracy. Men now live, said he, who will probably 
see the end of our system of government as we now go on: ter- 
minate when it will, that termination will not be favourable to 
public liberty. For five years past, Mr. King said, he had seen 
a character developing itself, the predominance of which he 
feared. Not a people on earth, he said, were more capable of 
high excitement than this people. During the excitement of the 
passion to which he referred, if a contested election occurs, the 
gownsmen must stand aside; another character supersedes 
them;—and there can be little difficulty in judging what will be 
the result. The march from military rule to despotism is cer- 
tain, invariable. Those who think they see the probable ten- 
dency of our present system should interpose something reme- 
dial. The people in this particular are the best keepers of their 
own rights; and any device to remove that power from them 
weakens the security of it. Mr. K. said, he was anxious that 
the senate should come to this question without the feelings of 
party: it was one involving all their interests, and those of 
their families and descendants. He knew, he said, that this 
proposition, if agreed to, would break down the power of the 
great states. He had no objection, if in curtailing their power, 
the same measure regulated the rights of the whole nation 
equally. He was willing to let the election for the presidency 
rest wholly on the people. 

Mr. Fromextin, of Louisiana, said, that although in favour 
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of the principle of the original proposition for an uniform mode 
of election, there was such a disposition to run away with the 
question, he could not but regret it had been proposed at all. It 
was now proposed to refer the election of chief magistrate of 
the United States to the people at large. He could not conceive 
how, in the spirit of the government in which we live, it would 
be possible to ascertain the result of such an election. The ho- 
nourable gentleman from New York had hinted at some of the 

ossible consequences and difficulties of it. I am, said Mr. F. 
as fully persuaded as the gentleman from New York, that the 
people are the source of all power; that, as long as they are un- 
corrupted, their liberties are in no danger. In reference to the 
cases of ancient republics, it had been said, that the people had 
never been mistaken in their choice, in the hour of danger, of a 
proper character for their chief magistrate. But, is our situa- 
‘tion to be compared to that of those republics? What were 
Greece and Rome to the United States? Although the choice 
there nominally fell on the people, it was on those of a few ad- 
jacent cities, who exercised the whole authority, and pointed 
out some man on the spot qualified for the exigency of the 
moment. Look at the vast expanse of our country, from Maine 
to Louisiana—no such election could here be made in case of 
emergency: before it could be consummated we should be de- 
voured by the monster which threatened us. It is not possible 
to suppose such a state of things in this country, as that from 
which the gentleman has drawn his analogy. However the prac- 
tice of electing electors by state legislatures might have pre- 
vailed, Mr. F. said, he could find nothing in the constitution 
which sanctioned what he should, with due deference, call this 
usurpation of power by the state legislatures. There was but a 
single step from one usurpation to another, and it was time a 
just construction should be given to the constitution. If no 
other good results from this discussion but the establishment of 
an uniform: mode of election by all the states, the senate would 
be abundantly compensated thereby for all the time they had 
consumed in the discussion of this subject. The officer to be 
elected was the officer of the whole community, as much of 
Massachusetts as of Georgia, of Connecticut as of Kentucky, 
Why then should a different mode of election prevail in differ- 
ent states? Mr. F. examined the progress of elections under 
the present system. The legislatures of some states may keep 
back their election until the day before the election of president 
is to take place, and may appoint electors out of their own body 
too; and those electors, having ascertained the-opinion of other 
electors, (which the constitution, by fixing the same day for the 
election in every state, meant to guard against) decide which 
ever way they can make the best bargain, or their interest in- 
clines. It was with a view to remedy this and similar evils 
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which have existed and do exist, that he was in favour of the 
proposition to amend the constitution, but against the motion to 
refer it. 

The question on Mr. Lacock’s motion to refer the proposed 
constitutional amendment to a committee, with instructions to 
enquire into the expediency of so amending it as to refer the 
presidential election in the first instance to the whole people— 
was decided as followsi— 

Yeas.—Messrs. Bibb, Brown, Campbell, Daggett, Dana, 
Gaillard, Goldsborough, King, Lacock, Roberts, Sanford, 
Tait—12. 

Nays.—Messrs. Barbour, Barry, Chace, Condit, Fromentin, 
Horsey, Howell, Hunter, Macon, Mason of N. H. Mason of 
Va. Morrow, Ruggles, Talbot, Thompson, Tichenor, Turner, 
Varnum, Wells, Williams, Wilson—21. ; 

So the motion was negatived. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Barbour’s motion to 
strike out of the proposed article so much as requires an uni- 
torm election of electors by districts: — 

Which motion was decided in the negative as follows:— 

Yeas.—-Messrs. Barbour, Barry, Bibb, Dana, Gaillard, La- 
cock, Mason of Va. Roberts, Ruggles, Sanford, Tait, Wil- 
son—12. 

Nays.—Messrs. Brown, Chace, Condit, Daggett, Fromentin, 
Goldsborough, Horsey, Howeil, Hunter, King, Macon, Mason, 
N. H. Morrow, Talbot, Thompson, Tichenor, Turner, Var- 
num, Wells, Williams.—20. 

Mr. Barbour then moved to postpone the whole subject inde- 

Jinitely.—Agreed, 18 to 14. 


COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE WITH FOREIGN 
NATIONS. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


On the Sth of February, 1816, Mr. Kinc of Massachusetts, 
presented for consideration the following resolution:— 


Resolved, That the committee on foreign relations, be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of excluding from the 
ports of the United States, all foreign vessels, owned in, coming 
from, bound to, or touching at, any of his Britannic Majesty’s 
possessions in the West Indies, and in the continent of North 
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America, from which the vessels of the United States are ex- 
cluded: And of prohibiting, or increasing the duties on, the 
importation in foreign vessels, of any articles, the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of such possessions. 


This resolution underwent much discussion, but was finally 
laid upon the table, and the subject not again introduced during 
the same session. 

anuary 27th, 1817.—There was introduced into the House 
“ A Bill to prohibit all Commercial Intercourse with ports or 
places, into or with which, the vessels of the United States are 
not ordinarily permitted to enter or trade.” 

Fanuary 30th, The House in committee of the whole, Mr. 
BRECKENRIDGE in the chair, on the bill * to prohibit all Com- 
mercial Intercourse with ports or places, into er with which, 
the vessels of the United States are not ordinarily permitted to 
enter and trade.” 

Mr. Kinc of Massachusetts, observed, that it was only ne- 
cessary to suggest to the committee the great importance of 
the subject under discussion to insure to it all the attention it 
demanded. It was not a subject that respected particular classes 
in society, or particular sections of the country, but it hada 
direct bearing upon our national prosperity and national de- 
fence. Commerce and navigation were indeed indivisible, 
and their intimate connection with the agricultural and manu- 
facturing interest was known to all. The regulations proposed 
by the bill bore no analogy to the restrictive system, commenc- 
ing with the non-importation act of 1806, and ending with war 
in 1812; that was not to regulate commerce, but to convert it 
into an engine of war, which re-acted with greater force upon 
our citizens than it acted upon our enemy. The present regu- 
lations, if adopted, would be in self-defence to retaliate upon 
foreign nations some of their injurious impositions. It never 
has been the policy of this country to begin a system of this 
kind, but it is her true policy to countervail the regulations of 
other nations. 

A free and fair commerce with all the world is what we 
Wish—an absence of all restrictions; but if other nations will 
hot pursue this course, we must retaliate, or sacrifice the best 
interests of the country. 

We admit all the productions of England; she refuses, or 
lays prohibitory duties on many of ours: all our ports are open 
to her; one third of her ports are closed against us. She told our 
commissioners at Ghent, we had nothing to offer in exchange 
for her colonial ports:—Have we not a most extensive and lu- 
crative commerce to offer for them, a commerce if not essential 
to their existence, at least necessary to their growth and pros- 
pesty! sane it be said we have nothing to offer for the trade 
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of these colonies, when they now receive in British bottoms 
three quarters of their supplies from us? No, sir, pass the laws 
on your table, and at your next negotiation, you will have in 
them stronger arguments than any of your commissioners had 
‘at the formation of the late convention, as it respects the colonial 
trade. In little more than two years that convention will expire; 
you will probably treat again upon the subjects embraced by ii 
—these laws will aid you in obtaining a true reciprocity in 
commerce. All nations disposed to act on high and honourable 
principles will find America anxious to do the same. If they 
are disposed to remove all restrictions from commerce, America 
will do the same—such is the language of her statesmen—such 
the language of her laws. 

Permit me now, sir, to ask the attention of the committee to 
the principal features of the British navigation act. It is a wise 
and aged monitor; it has existed for more than one hundred and 
fifty years; the most profitable and best counsellor the British 
monarchy ever possessed. And I sincerely hope that our coun- 
try will draw much profit and instruction from the same source. 
The following account of that act, greatly abbreviated, is taken 
from Chitty’s law of nations; some of the additional acts have 
received modification since he wrote, particularly in relation to 
this country. 

The great navigation act, as it is called, of Great Britain, 
passed before the restoration, viz. 9th Oct. 1651, and wasfin- 
tended “ to cripple the Dutch trade.” The subsisting act of na- 
vigation, was passed 12 Charles 2d, c. 18. Its principal provi- 
sions are threefold. 

1. Relating to the coasting trade of Great Britain. 

2. Her trade with other independent states. 

3. The trade she carries on herself, or permits other states to 
carry on, with her plantations and foreign possessions. 

The first is confined solely to British bottoms—the master 
and three quarters at least of the seamen Enplish—and is from 
one port or creek of England, Ireland, &c. to another port or 
creek in the same. 

The second is restricted to English vessels, or vessels of the 
country producing the article—the master and three quarters of 
the crew of that country: or to vessels of the place where the 
article is first shipped. By 6 Geo. 1st,c. 15. Timber from Ger- 
many confined to English vessels. Certain enumerated articles 
admitted from Europe. The trade with Asia, Africa and Ame- 
rica, restricted to British colonial vessels of hers by 12 C. 2. 
c.18. 3. Exceptions in favour of the Portuguese, 48 Geo. 3. c. 
11—products direct from Brazil in Portuguese vessels, owned 
by subjects of that government resident in said country. 

Exception as to the United States, 07 Geo. 3. c. 97 ——Ame- 
rican products in American and British ships—the master and 
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three quarters of the mariners of the country: “any goods, 
wares or merchandise, the growth, production or manufacture 
of the United States, not prohibited by law,” 37 sec. this act to 
continue in force so long as the treaty between His majesty and 
the United States shall. The treaty ceased—but this statute was 
continued by sundry acts to 1808—then continued another year, 
and the 49 Geo. 3. c. 59. re-enacted the same without any limi- 
tation. (Imparlance of these legislative acts not repealed by war.) 
This act then is permanently in force, except when affected fora 
time, by our non-intercourse, embargo, or the British retalia- 
tions thereof. Some exceptions from the general law as to un- 
manufactured tobacco, indigo and cochineal. Exceptions and 
permanent absence -of all restrictions as to masts, timber or 
boards, pitch, tar, rosin, hemp or flax, by 47 Geo. 3.c. 27, 2— 
may be exported in any vessel belonging to any state in amity 
with his majesty, navigated in any manner (since altered.) Also 
bullion and prize goods by original act of 12 C. 2. c. 18. 19— 
also temporary suspensions during war. By said original act, 
the trade of Great Britain with her colonies, which was the 
third branch above named, is confined to her home and colonial 
shipping. Exceptions by 45 Geo. 3. c. 57—enacts that wood, 
cotton, wool, &c. mill timber, horses, cattle, &c. may be import- 
ed into certain ports, viz. Kingston, Savannah La Mar, &c. &c. 
from the country of their growth, production or manufacture 
in vessels of such country, also tobacco, also permits certain 
exports (since altered.) When war is declared, the king by pro- 
clamation, shall permit merchant vessels, &c. to be sailed differ- 
ently from the navigation laws. 

The great object of these laws is to enlarge and strengthen 
the maritime power of Great Britain, and as one of her political 
writers remarks, they impose burdens on foreign, to encourage 
domestic industry; that the act of navigation is perhaps the wisest 
of all the commercial regulations of England. “ If the wisdom 
of any scheme of policy is to be measured by its effects and 
consequences, our navigation system is entitled to the praise of 
having attained the end for which it was designed. Whether we 
regard the primary or inferior objects in this system; whether 
it is the increase of shipping, the extension of our foreign trade, 
or the strength of our navy, they have all advanced to a degree 
of consideration unexampled, and they owe that advancement to 
this system.”’—(Reeve’s Law of Shipping, cited in Chitty’s Law 
of Nations.) 

These are some of the features of the celebrated Navigation 
Act of Great Britain, and of some of the laws relating to the 
same subject. Let it not be said, that she will not relax in her 
colonial system, when we see she has relaxed, even in relation 
to this country, when it was for her interest. But what reason 
has she to relax her restrictions if you do not retaliate them? 
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Relax them, did I say? Nay, she will add to them—favour the 
trade of her own subjects at the expense of your trade, unless 
you countervail her acts. The very trade between our country 
and her colonics, which she allows in her own bottoms, is a re. 
Jaxation of the old colonial law, which restricted that trade to 
the mother country. And what has been the consequence of this 
direct trade in British ships between her colonies and this coun- 
try? That some of these colonies have prevented, by high duties, 
the introduction from neighbouring islands, to which our vessels 
can go, (except from Bermuda) ot all commodities from this 
country, because they can receive them cheaper direct from this 
country, and can send their produce, such I mean as they per. 
mit to be sent, chiefly rum, sugar and molasses, directly to us. 
And, sir, it is principally by this colonial trade of Great Britain, 
the decided advantage which that affords, which enables her 
almost to engross the direct trade between this and Great Bri- 
tain—the advantage of double voyages: thereby enabling her 
ship-owners to under-bid us in our own ports—TI mean, to carry 
for less freight. 

On the subject of the trade in plaister of Paris, the assemblies 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, have passed laws of the 
most offensive character: laying a duty almost equal to the 
price of the article in the Boston market, on all the plaister ex- 
ported from their provinces, and landed to the east of Cape Cod 
—the duty, I think, is twenty shillings sterling the ton; and this 
act, contrary to all expectation, has received the sanction of the 
prince regent. Thus, to enable the British vessel to carry the 
article to the place of consumption, a distinction is made in our 
ports, and a preference given to some of our ports over others. 
Can congress for a moment, suffer a preference of this kind? 
Suffer a foreign power to do that which the constitution will not 
permit you to do! Where will these encroachments end, if not 
met by the most decisive measures of retaliation? 

I will now, sir, for a moment, take a view of the navigation 
of this country; and of its importance, not only to the indivi- 
duals who may own its tonnage, not to that part of the country, 
where the principal part is constructed, but to the nation at large, 
in relation to the hands and materials employed in its construc- 
tion, the amount and value of the tonnage, and, above all, in a 
national point of view, for manning our navy in case of war, 
with the number of seamen required to navigate it. The amount 
of our tonnage in 1816, as stated in the treasury report, was 
over 1,400,000 tons; but this is presumed to be, by the author 
(a member of this house, Mr. Pitkin) of a statistical view of our 
commerce, (a work distinguished for accuracy of research and 
correctness of remark,) greater than the actual amount, which he 
states at 1,250,000 tons; by the treasury statement of the amount 
of tonnage for 1815, laid on our tables yesterday, there were 
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1,368,127 tons; but the actual amount for that year may be 
rated at 1,250,000 tons: allowing one seaman for every 20 tons, 
which is rather under than over the usual proportion, it would 
require 62,500 seamen to navigate this tonnage, if ‘gencrally 
employed. The original cost of this tonnage, on an average of 
40 dollars the ton, is 50,000,000 dollars: the actual value, at any 
given period, will be found by deducting one-third of the origi- 
nal cost; this will give you an actual capital employed in navi- 
gation, for 1815, of thirty-three millions and a third of dollars. 
The whole of this tonnage requires to be replaced once in ten 
years, in consequence of loss and decay. There must, therefore, 
be annually built 125,000 tons, equal in value to 5,000,000 of 
dollars, which gives employment to more than 10,000 artists and 
labourers in the construction. This appears a fair estimate from. 
the amount of tonnage actually built in this country, when com- 
merce and navigation flourished, say in 1805-6. Ships of war in 
England, built in the king’s docks, of the materials there gene- 
rally used, are now estimated to last fifteen years; those built in 
the merchant’s yards, ten years; giving an average of twelve 
years and an half; our merchant vessels may, therefore, be esti- 
mated to last ten years. The trade of ship building is extremely 
important in certain parts of our country, not so highly favour- 
ed as other portions of it, as to soil and climate; taken in con- 
nexion with the employment of the ships, it is essential to their 
prosperity; nay, their population must greatly decrease without 
this employment. 

But what is the situation of our navigation, and of our gallant 
seamen, at this moment? Owing in part to the causes to which I 
have alluded, the restrictions imposed by one nation, at least 
upon our mercantile enterprise, and the many privileges and 
advantages which the ships and seamen of that very nation en- 
joy in our ports, in reference to their colonial ports, and even to 
the direct trade with Great Britain, and in some degree, no 
doubt, to the general peace throughout the world, more than 
one half of our tonnage is now useless—dismantled at the 
wharves, and literally rotting in the docks. Many. of our sea- 
men are reluctantly compelled to seek employ in foreign coun- 
tries, and to sail under foreign flags. Our ship carpenters, too, 
destitute of employ, are obliged, for a living, to go into the 
British provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, there to 
cut timber, even for the royal navy of England, and to build 
vessels to carry it to Great Britain. 

Will the bill on your table have a tendency to relieve these 
misfortunes? I think it will. If it should not open the British 
islands to us, it will at least employ many of our ships and sea- 
men to carry some of our productions, necessary for the British 
islands, to other islands in the West Indies, to be carried thence 
in British ships, into their own ports; giving us the privilege of 
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carrying, nearly to the port of consumption, many of those ar- 
ticles which now are only carried in British vessels. 

Not to detain the committee longer, it does appear to me, 
that whether you consult the interests of your fellow citizens, 
or the honour of your country, this prohibitory bill ought to 
pass. If it be done now, rely upon it, sir, that a future congress 
will, in defence of the rights and privileges of this nation, be 
obliged to adopt a similar measure, under circumstances more 
adverse than the present. 

Mr. Smirx, of Maryland, then addressed the committee, 
The subject of this bill, he said, was one of great importance 
and great delicacy. Apathy appeared to prevail in the house 
during its consideration; and yet never had any subject been 
before congress more important in its consequences. It had 
been observed to him, he said, by an honourable friend, that, in 
general, navigation and commerce were considered and used as 
synonimous terms, though materially differing and distinct from 
each other. It was the correct policy of this country not to at- 
tempt to aid the navigation of the country by measures which 
might be greatly injurious to its commercial interest. It was 
equally its true policy to accede to any propositions which could 
not prove materially injurious to commerce, and were at the 
saine time greatly beneficial to navigation. If then no material 
injury could result to commerce from the passage of this bill, 
buta great benefit to navigation, the house ought to pass it. 

By promoting the navigation of the country, we secure the 
matérials with which we man our navy, an establishment so ne- 
cessary to protect the honour and interest of the country. 
Without an extensive navigation, commerce could not be pro- 
tected. Some sacrifices therefore were occasionally required 
from the commercial interest of a country, to attain the great 
object of an increase of navigation. It was not proper for us 
perhaps, to say that foreign nations, having established colonies 
which they are bound to protect, should not have a right to se- 
cure to themselves the whole of the navigation and commerce of 
those colonies. Such had been the course of all nations, to 
secure to themselves, in repayment of the expenses incurred by 
the colonies, the exclusive right to navigation to and from their 
ports. If we hadcolonies, Mr. S. said, he did not know that we 
should not pursue the same course. So far as the history of our 
government affords any example on this head, there was an 
illustration of the same policy on our part, in our refusal to 
foreign nations of the right to trade with the Indians within our 
limits without special permission—and he believed a proposition 
was now on the table to forbid foreigners from trading with 
them on any conditions. But if a foreign nation, thus holding 
colonies, derives great advantage from trade with our country, 
‘and yet excludes our vessels from any participation in it, if we 
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can coerce her to abandon that policy, we are bound, attending 
to the interest of our navigation, to doso, if we can do so with- 
out the hazard of too great injury to other interests. 

The friends of this bill then, ought first to show that we.can 
coerce Great Britain to admit us into a participation of the trade 
with her colonies, without material injury to the commercial 
and other interests of the country. 

The effect of this measure on the commerce of the United 
States, Mr. S. said, must be considered in two lights: first, as 
regarded importation; and, secondly, as regarded exportation. 

Shall we lose any thing, he asked, by prohibiting importation 
from the West Indies, unless in vessels of the United States? 
The principal articles of importation are coffee, sugar and rum. 
Shall we injure the revenue of the United States, or raise too 
high the prices of those articles in the market, by the proposed 
measure? Mr. S. said, he thought it could be clearly shown that 
no injury of this sort would result from it. Not only did we 
get enough of those articles (rum excepted) from the West In- 
dies and other countries for our consumption, but a surplus was 
left for exportation. If we are now able to export ten or fifteen 
millions per annum of sugar and coffee to other countries, and 
distribute them among the nations of the world, there could be 
no doubt we should always have enough, (supposing our com- 
munication with the British colonies to be cut off) for home 
consumption and to maintain the revenue. Rum indeed, could 
be got only from the West Indies, except in small but increas- 
ing quantity from Louisiana, and except a description of that 
liquor called ‘Taffia, which our people will not drink. But sup- 
pose we could get none: the brandies of Europe are equally 
good, and equally if not more healthy—and the whiskey of our 
country (give it age, or turn it into gin) was not inferior in his 
opinion to either. On this point, he said, he spoke experimen- 
tally. The people, he said, would get accustomed to it, and it 
would be generally preferred to rum, which was in no view an 
indispensable article. From documents on the table, Mr. S. said, 
it appeared that the revenue from importations in British ves- 
sels from the West Indies was*about two millions per annum. 
That revenue would not be injured, because we must consume 
the articles on which that revenue was collected, and procure 
them from some other source, if not from the British islands. 

The next point was the effect which this measure would have 
on exportation: and here, and here only, was the difficulty. If 
we can assure ourselves that the colonies of Great Britain can- 
not be supplied elsewhere with the articles which are now 
drawn from our country for their consumption, we tread on 
safe ground. It was fair, Mr. Smith said, to state this question 
In its true light. The British West India possessions drew an- 
Rually, on an average, from this country six and a half millions 
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of the products and manufactures of the country. She would 
employ in carrying to her colonies (if it were all flour, 
which is the most valuable article,) 60,000 tons of shipping; 
but the greater part of the cargoes being the bulky article of 
lumber, she may employ from eighty to a hundred thousand 
tons of shipping in the trade. The whole amount of our foreign 
tonnage being 854,000, Great Britain employed in this trade a 
quantity of tonnage equal to one eighth of the whole tonnage 
which we own in foreign trade. It was a desirable thing, cer- 
tainly, if we could, to participate in that employment of ship- 
ping. In doing which we should create a navigation, and edu- 
cate and bring forward the seamen who are to defend us on 
our shores and on the high seas, and employ our own manufac- 
turers, mechanics of all kinds occupied in ship building, &c. in 
that proportion which such an addition to our navigation will 
require. The articles exported to the West Indies, Mr. S. said, 
were rice, flour, lumber, corn, horses, mules, cattle, poultry, 
potatoes, peas, beans, &c. all articles to them of the first neces- 
sity, and without which they could not support themselves, nor 
find materials wherewith to make hogsheads and construct 
buildings. If they could not get these articles from other coun- 
tries, they must come to us, and must, if this bill passed, be 
coerced into admitting us to a participation of that navigation. 
Could they, he asked, get those articles in other countries? 
Certainly not upon equally nor any thing like equally advanta- 
geous terms, as from us. At this time, were such a law 
as this in existence, the West Indies, as to the whites as 
well as blacks, would be actually in a state of starvation: 
for Great Britain herself was so much in want of bread stuffs, 
as to have been petitioned to open her ports to certain articles, 
and of course was not able to supply her colonies. He doubted 
whether even with good crops, the mother country could sup- 
ply them with flour, &c. At any rate, those articles never could 
be imported from a distance into the islands in as palatable a 
state as from this country. Could the islands get these articles 
elsewhere? It had been stated—and we ought to look at the 
subject in every part of view, said Mr. S. that gentlemen may 
vote advisedly—it has been stated that if Montreal was declar- 
ed a free port on the part of Great Britain, she might thence 
obtain supplies for those islands; since it is well known that a 
great deal of flour is made in the neighbourhood of the St. 
Lawrence, which might, in that case, go down to Montreal, and 
be thence shipped to the West Indies. Mr. S. said, he was of 
a contrary opinion. It might be apprehended that much flour 
might be got in that way (which the bill did not provide 
against) but for the fact, that from thence but one cargo a year 
could be carried to the West Indies, the ports being shut up in 
the northern provinces for six or seven months yearly by the 
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‘cee The time the ports were open was little more than sufficient 
for one voyage to and from the West Indies. From Canada 
then they cannot be supplied, and must be supplied.elsewhere. 
That elsewhere, Mr. S. said, they would scarcely be able to 
fnd. The article of rice, he said, they could get no where, but 
in America. Indian corn likewise, they would get no where 
but from the United States—that article was for their slaves 
all important. It might be said they could raise it as well as 
we. It was true that they could; but, if they did, they must 
take off the slaves and land from a more profitable culture, that 
of coffee and sugar. They must lessen the growth of valuable 
articles, in order to grow one of small value. As to the article 
of lumber, gentlemen from the east had said that the British 
islands could be supplied from the United States only, with that 
article. On this point it would be proper to state, Mr. S. said, 
that there was no finer timber than grew on the borders of the 
lakes, and on the banks of the St. Lawrence, and Montreal could 
be supplied thence on good terms. The merchants could go up 
there and buy timber to be shipped to the West India islands, 
whenever the St. Lawrence should be open. If they did how- 
ever, the article would be supplied at a greater expense and 
higher price than it could be from our Atlantic border, inas- 
much as we could make four or five voyages annually, and 
scarcely more than one could be annually made from the St. 
Lawrence to the West Indies, which would gteatly increase to 
them the cost of the article. The article.of live stock they could 
get from no country but ours, on which, Mr. S. said, they are 
wholly dependent for horses, mules, cattle, sheep, hogs, &c. 
Even if these articles could be obtained from the British north- 
ern colonies, they could not be thence carried in safety to the 
West Indies. Even from the neighbouring state of New York, 
the difference of insurance between a cargo of live stock from 
that state, and one from Connecticut, and carried by Connecti- 
cut men, was six per cent. So great was the facility and skill 
acquired by practice in that branch of trade, &c. 

These, Mr. S. said, were his practical views of the subject, 
which he had thought it his duty to lay before the house; leav- 
ing to others to state more at large the political views. 

For his own part, he said, he had revolved this subject in 
his mind a long time, and had found it very difficult to make 
Up an opinion on it. One thing was certain:—we ought not to 
embark in the proposed system, unless we mean to persevere in 
it. After once commencing, we ought to adhere to it, let the 
consequence be what it might. 

Mr. Forsytu then proposed as a substitute for the bill, sun- 
dry new sections, embracing a system of discriminating duties, 
to supersede. the clauses of prohibition and exclusion embraced 
in the bill. 

Vor, II. N 
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Mr. Wipe of Georgia, said, We seem to have accom- 
plished within a few years a political circle: on the strange re- 
volutions we have gone through I will not remark, further than 
that the same section of the country that a few years ago so de. 
cidedly opposed all sorts of commercial interdiction for impor- 
tant results, 1s now contending for it, to attain an end not g0 
important, certainly, (though I will not detract from its import- 
ance,) as that for which formerly the same system was resort- 
ed to. 

Gentlemen, he presumed, were not perfectly apprized, though 
he hardly supposed that many of them did not know the fact, 
that the policy which they recommended, of a total prohibition 
of all intercourse with the British colonies, was that policy 
which some of the most violent politicians in Great Britain had 
recommended as the means of adding to their prosperity. He 
alluded particularly, to a pamphlet on the colonial policy of 
Great Britain, which, there was some reason to suppose, recom- 
mended a system of conduct, if not pleasing, yet certainly not 
altogether displeasing to the British ministry. The very mea- 
sure of total prohibition was that which the author of that work 
recommended, as the best mode of securing the consequence 
and importance of the North American colonies, and making 
the West Indies entirely independent of the United States; and 
of crushing the prosperity of a country which they look upon, as 
destined, at no very distant day, to be their commercial and po- 
litical rival.—Considering, Mr. W. said, that the very measure 
upon which the committee were now called to act had been re- 
commended for adoption in that country, was a reason why they 
should deliberate, and maturely too, before they ventured on 
such an experiment. Nor was the reasoning contained in the 
book to which he had referred, so altogether destitute of foun- 
dation. The trade we carry on with the British West India 
possessions consists principally of lumber and bread stuffs, and 
a portion of live stock. With regard to the lumber, it was stated 
in the pamphlet, that the average annual supply. for the British 
islands had been 117,000 loads, of which 113,000 had been im- 
ported from the United States, and 4,000 from elsewhere. But 
that in 1810, during the existence of our restrictive system, the 
port of Quebec alone had exported 160,000 loads to those 
islands. Possibly, Mr. W. said, a considerable portion of this 
came from the United States; but the whole effect was to in- 
crease the quantity exported from the British North American 
possessions. Of bread stuffs, perhaps, no very great supply 
could be calculated on from that quarter: but that was not the 
only dependence of the islands. It was recommended in the 
work referred to, and the advantages of such a change plaialy 
shown, to grow a part of their bread stuff in some of the islands, 
Trinidad particularly. 
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The disposition of the people of the islands, particularly the 


island of Jamaica, and excepting Barbadoes, was generally in 
our favour. If that was the case, any measure affecting their in- 
terest so as to create a prejudice rather against us than the mother 
country, was defeating the end in view. The measure ought to 
be such, if any be adopted, as to make the colonies look to the 
mother country as the source of our regulations. To attempt to 
produce a relaxation of the British system by an extreme mea- 
sure, did not seem to him to be the dictate of sound policy. 
We ought not, he said, to try the extent of our power at once. 
We ought not to pursue a policy which, should it fail, would 
leave us in despair of any alternative. He was not, he said, in 
favour of any temporary measure; we ought to do what we in- 
tend and believe to be effectual; but we ought not to apply the 
harshest and strongest measure at once. 

With regard to the operation of increased duties on this 
trade, though he preferred them to prohibition, yet, Mr. W. 
said, he could not suppose they would, as the gentlemen from 
Massachusetts seemed to suppose, be entirely paid, or paid in 
any great degree by the West India islands: The opinion of 
the secretary of the treasury (for whose opinion, Mr. Wilde 
said, he had the highest degree of respect) was altogether dif-- 
ferent: that the duty would be paid altogether by ourselves.. 
An increased duty on imports would very evidently be paid, in 
agreat degree, by our own citizens. With regard to a tonnage 
duty on outward-bound vessels, indeed, it would operate, in a 
small degree, as an export duty attaching to the articles ex- 
ported, and would be paid in the West India islands. But under 
correction, he should suppose the other duty would be paid by 
citizens of the United States; at least so much of it as was re- 
quisite to bring up the value of the article imported to the cost 
of the same article imported from other countries on not as fa- 
vourable terms as it would otherwise have been from the West 
Indies. Such would certainly be the effect, unless the price 
should be so far enhanced by the duties, as to cause the West 
India productions to come so much higher than the same ar-. 
from other countries, as greatly to reduce the consumption 
of them. | 

If it could be distinctly ascertained on this subject, what was 
the sense of the mercantile part of the community, or of a con- 
siderable majority of those who compose it, Mr. W. said, he 
should be ready to go as far as any gentleman in securing to 
them the rights and advantages.which ought to belong to the 
trade in question. But there seemed to be a very great diver- 
sity of opinion even among themselves on the subject; and gen- 
tlemen in favour of the bill had delivered themselves so doubt- 
ingly, that, from their argument alone, Mr. W. said, he should 
¢ almost inclined to question the propriety of acting at all on 
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this subject: but certainly the conclusion would be, if any thing 


was done, that there was no necessity for trying, in the first in. 


stance, the full extent of all our powers on this subject. If, in 
1805-6, by the unanimous voice of the same class of the com- 
munity, the same measures had been demanded for protecting 
their interests; if, subsequently, the adoption of measures 
similar to the one now proposed, became, in the highest degree, 
exceptionable to those who had called for them, there was some 
reason to believe, if we pursue the same course, (particularly 
when the opinions of the merchants are not so decidedly ex. 
pressed as they were then) we shall come to the same result. 

With regard to one particular branch of commerce, referred 
to by the gentleman who last spoke, it was certainly desirable 
that some regulation by duties should take place—he meant the 
plaister trade; because, as to that trade, the government could 
be compelled to admit us to a participation in it, or the trade 
itself would be totally destroyed, the principal and almost only 
market being the United States. The article must either not be 
brought at all, or indifferently in British and American ves- 
sels. 

The committee had been told, in the course of this debate, 
very confidently, from a high authority, that the necessary effect 
of a total prohibition would be, to compel the British govern- 
ment to admit us into a participation of the trade with her co- 
lonies. We all know, said Mr. W. that the colonial system is a 
part of the policy which European governments adhere to with 
the greatest pertinacity, and never relinquish. He had seen pre- 
dictions somewhat similar to this on former occasions, not alto- 
gether verified by the fact. 

We ought to recollect also what had been frequently heard on 
this floor, and what, to a certain extent, was certainly a legiti- 
mate argument, that the tendency of all systems of total prohi- 
bition was, to promote, in that section of the country where it 
operates most, a spirit entirely hostile to every species of fair 
commerce, destructive to the morals of the people, tending to 
the diminution of the revenue of the government, and to the 
defeat of any system the government might pursue for the pur- 
pose of operating on the commerce of rival powers. A total 
prohibition, he said, would be evaded, particularly on the east- 
ern frontier and on the lakes, in defiance of all the force, civil 
and military, of the government. A large portion of the pro- 
ducts of the United States would thenceforth go to the ports in 
Canada, and thence as British property to the colonies. 

The bill, he said, embraced an important question: it was the 
commencement of a system which might lead us to results, of 
which many gentlemen were not perfectly aware. There was 2 
beautiful allegory in the history of one of the most celebrated 
of the ancient republics—he meant the contest of Neptune and 
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Minerva for the patronage of the city of Athens: to which the 
one had offered the olive, that elegant type of a good govern- 


ment 
——‘** The rich olive, underneath whose shade 


«“ The green herb greener grows;” 


—the symbol of peace. While the gift of the other was the 
horse—the instrument of war. Sceming thus darkly to shadow 
out the truth, that agriculture is essentially pacific, while com- 
merce (though commerce is not as it was then, mingled with 
piracy) has yet, when pursued with too much avidity, always a 
tendency to endanger the harmony of nations. Whether this is 
what was meant, or whether, as has been ingeniously supposed, 
it was an allusion to some attempt on the part of its first rulers, 
to divert the attention of the people from the navigation of 
their narrow sea, to the cultivation of the earth—it would, in 
either event, furnish an instructive lesson. All such attempts 
must for ever be made in vain. 

An attempt on the part of congress to change essentially the 
dispositions of the mass of the people, “ whose home is on the 
ocean,” would be futile, ungenerous, and unjust. At the same 
time, Mr. W. said, he would not pursue or force navigation 
by measures which would hazard, in a considerable degree, the 
safety, interests, and general welfare of the great body of the 
community. 

Mr. Cray (speaker) said, that in one sentiment expressed 
by the gentleman from Georgia, he most heartily concurred— 
that the measure contemplated by the bill, or by the proposed 
substitute, was the most important, as respected at least our fo- 
reign relations, that had come before congress at this session, or 
would probably be brought before it for some years—a mea- 
sure, which, whatever fate attended it, ought to attract the at- 
tention of honourable members of this house, and to which, he 
hoped, before the final question on it, they would give the most 
mature consideration. | 

The importance of the question by no means depended sim- 
ply on the value of the trade between this country and the colo- 
nies of Great Britain. But, considering the question as it 
related merely to that trade, when the fact was stated, that it 
consisted of six millions of dollars imports, and of course a like 
amount of exports, it must be admitted the question was one of 
deep import, compared to any which at present presented itself 
to the attention of congress. But, as was stated in the president’s 
message, Mr. C. said, it was not solely important on account of 
the effect of the colonial system on that trade, but the fact was, 
that the exclusion from a participation in that navigation, essen- 
tially affected the trade between this country and the British 
European possessions, and, by the operation of the system, de- 
prived us, in a great measure, of the benefits of the convention 
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of commerce with Great Britain, which provided for the esta. 
blishment of a perfect reciprocity of commerce between the 
United States and the British European possessions. Even if 
gentlemen were not disposed to do something to obtain for the 
navigation of this country a participation in the colonial trade, 
they ought to go so far as to place them on an equal footing as 
regarded the European trade. Some measure ought to be de- 
vised, by which the navigation of Great Britain should be pre- 
vented from enjoying peculiar advantages over us in a trade 
wherein reciprocity had been solemnly promised by the conven- 
tion to which he had alluded. 

Let us, then, said Mr. C. enquire into the character of the 
evil proposed to be remedied, and of the remedy that is offered. 
What is the evil? Great Britain says that the whole commerce 
between her colonies and the United States shall be carried on 
in British ships, absolutely excluding American ships from any 
participation in it. The most natural course of the exchange of 
commodities between nations, might be thus defined: that each 
nation should carry its own products to market; that we should 
carry of our produce what we do not want, but they do, to Bri- 
tish ports; and that they should bring what they do not want, 
but we do, to our ports. With this course, however, Great 
Britain was not satisfied. The next and perhaps the most equal 
and best mode of providing for the free and fair interchange of 
commodities, was, toopen the trade equally and reciprocally to 
both parties, to let each carry the commodities of both coun- 
tries, in a fair competition. Great Britain was not, however, 
disposed to do this. She not only prohibited the carriage of her 
colonial commodities in our vessels; not only entirely engrossed 
the export trade from her colonies, but refused to allow us any 
participation, by conventional regulation or otherwise, in the 
trade to the colonies. The effect was, to deprive us of the ad- 
vantages in the augmentation of our commerce and increase of 
our seamen, which would result from the carriage of our own 
produce, to the amount of six millions of dollars annually. 

With regard to the importance of encouraging our navigation, 
he said, he need not resort to argument. The question of the 
importance of a navy to maintain and defend our rights which 
had been some years ago a question of a theoretical nature, was 
no longer so: it was now a question of practical experience. All 
felt its importance, and all acknowledged the expediency of 
cherishing, by all means in our power, that important branch of 
national defence. 

Gentlemen alarmed themselves, Mr. C. said, by the appre- 
hension that the other party would view as inimical any regula- 
tions countervailing her colonial policy, and that the issue of 
this conflict of commercial regulations would be war. Mr. C. 
said he helieved in no such result. If an exclusion of the navi- 
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gation and shipping of Great Britain from our ports be a mea- 
sure of a hostile character, said Mr. C., Great Britain has set us 
the example; for she excludes our navigation and shipping from 
an extensive range of her ports. Mr. C. considered this rather 
as a diplomatic than a hostile measure; but, if it were otherwise, 
she had set the example, which she could not complain if we 
followed. 

But, said he, let us look to the fact. What would be the light 
in which Great Britain would view any such regulations as are 
proposed by the bill? The Convention of London contains an 
express stipulation on the subject; and I will observe to gentle- 
men, that the clause which exempts the colonial trade from the 
second article of the convention, was introduced with the express 
view of retaining in our hands the right to countervail the Bri- 
tish regulations in this respect. It was so understood by the 
framers of that convention. But, said Mr. C., we have later evi- 
dence than that which is furnished by the terms of the conven- 
tion. The president, in his message at the opening of the ses- 
sion, says, that it is ascertained * that the British government 
“declines all negociation on this subject; with a disavowal, 
“however, of any disposition to view in an unfriendly light 
“whatever countervailing regulations the United States ma 
“oppose to the regulations of which they complain.” Thus, 
then, we have evidence both from the nature of the case and 
from the express declarations of the British government, that it 
will not, because it cannot, view in an- unfriendly light any regu- 
lations which this government may find it expedient to adopt, 
to countervail their policy. Mr. C. said he did not think that 
the adoption of this policy on the part of Great Britain ought 
to excite any hostile feeling towards her. She was not singular 
in this respect. Every country that has colonies in the West In- 
dies, and which is not too weak to defend them, endeavoured, 
he said, to appropriate to itself all the advantages of the trade 
with those colonies: and it would be found that the relaxation 
of the rigour of that system by one nation or another, was pre- 
cisely graduated by the degree of ability to maintain their colo- 
nies in peace and defend them in war. There was nothing in 
the regulations of Great Britain which could be offensive, or 
possibly lead to war. They might be complained of as selfish or 
unfriendly—they certainly were the former. But Great Britain 
had a perfect right to set the example before us; and the ques- 
tion was, whether the total exclusion of our ships from the co- 
lonial ports of Britain, was such a measure as we ought to fold 
our arms and submit to, without an effort to obtain some part of 
the trade which she had attempted to appropriate exclusively to 
herself? 

Gentlemen had properly said, that this was a question which 
ought to be well weighed before decided. Whatever we do, said 
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Mr. C., it ought to be with a determination to adhere firmly to 
it. For, depend upon it, Great Britain will never lightly relax 
her policy. 

The policy of Great Britain was deeply laid in selfish consi. 
derations—=a policy which she had never relaxed, except in pe- 
riods of war when it became her interest to do so, from the 
commencement of her colonies to this time. The measure which 
we address to her interest, to induce her to relax from the 
rigour of her colonial policy, should be a measure framed with 
ample deliberation, which, when we adopt with resolution, we 
will maintain with fortitude. For, the first conclusion of the 
British government would undoubtedly be, that the American 
government would be incapable of maintaining its regulations 
for any length of time; and that government, in the expectation 
of a retraction of the measure, would persevere in its policy as 
long as it could. 

The question which presents itself, then, is, whether we will 
adopt measures to induce a relaxation so desirable to our in- 
terest. 

What ought to be done, if any thing is? There were two pro- 
positions before the house, and the question now was on substi- 
tuting high duties for the prohibitory system. Mr. C. said that 
he preferred the prohibition: and if any gentleman would can- 
didly compare the merits of the two proposed remedies, he 
would find that the whole value of the remedy by the imposition 
of duties was derived from its approximation to prohibition. 

Suppose the measure of prohibition be adopted, what would 
be its effect? In the opinion of Mr. Clay, a mere change in the 
direction of the trade. St. Domingo would be open to us, St. 
Thomas, Vera Cruz, and possibly St. Bartholomews, and other 
islands and ports. But, if not one port should be open, the ne- 
cessity Great Britain would be under to obtain supplies for her 
colonies, would dictate the expediency of opening some port at 
which an interchange of commodities could take place. If this 
operation took place, all that is proposed to be effected by the 
bill is accomplished, by the participation of our navigation in the 
transportation of the articles thus exchanged. Our ships will 
have obtained an employment, in carrying our products to that 
entrepot, and bringing return cargoes, of the same amount they 
would have now, if American instead of British ships wholly 
engrossed the trade. There might, in the case supposed, be some 
little increase in the cost of the articles, but so inconsiderable 
2s not to amount to any offset to the great advantages accruing 
to this country from the employment of its tonnage. 

The present moment, Mr. C. considered as particularly pro- 
pitious to the adoption of this regulation; because, as regarded 
the great direct trade between the United States and British 
ports in Europe, that was regulated and unalterable for near 
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three years. It stood on the footing of convention; and we 
should not, by any regulaticn adopted in regard to the colonial 
trade, put to hazard the advantages in the other, at least until 
that convention expired. 

Regarding this regulation in another view, he anticipated be- 
neficial effects from it. In consequence of the weakness of some 
of the powers of Europe in their maritime force, they had found 
it convenient to open ports to us, which were formerly shut, and 
we could thence draw our supplies, thus effecting a mere change 
in the channel of supply, with the advantage of the employment 
of our own navigation, as already stated. South America, be- 
sides, would be open to us, and we could there obtain a large 
portion of the commodities we import from the West Indies, 
except perhaps the article of rum. Whether that could be ob- 
tained there or not, he did not know. Sugar might be obtained 
in quantity from Louisiana, where the product of that article 
increased every year. Georgia, and a portion of South Carolina 
too, had turned their attention to that object; and the effect of 
this measure would be to encourage the cultivation of that arti- 
cle. With respect to the article of spirits, if its importation were 
totally cut off, he thought it would be a benefit. He believed, he 
said, that America was the only country that imported as great 
a quantity of spirituous liquors; every other country he was 
acquainted with used more of its own manufacture... 

I think, said Mr. C., that the suffering of the navigating in- 
terest to which the attention of congress is attracted, is one 
which calls loudly on this body to do something to alleviate it. 
Itis attributable greatly to the colonial system of Great Britain, 
though no doubt also greatly to the state of peace, and the con- 
sequent resumption of their navigation by the powers of Europe 
who during war suspended a great proportion of it. ‘Taking 
care of the interests of the nation, and guarding our commerce 
against the effect of foreign regulations, it becomes us to act on 
this subject. He should, he said, cheerfully give his assent, 
therefore, to the bill before the house; and should vote for it, 
but with reluctance, if the amendment proposed by Mr. Forsyth 
should succeed. 

The great question was the modus operandi of this bill, to 
use a favourite expression of amember of another body. Ope- 
rating on the sympathy as well as the direct interest of the 
parent country, it would induce her to relax her system, Great 
Britain would find a greater interest in securing the amount of 
s1X millions of trade, necessary to support and cherish her colo- 
nies, than she would gain merely on the transportation of the 
articles of which that trade consists. That was the question on 
which the British people would be called on to decide; and he 
believed the effect of this measure would be such as to induce 


them to decide in favour of admitting us on a footing of reci- 
Vou. II. O 
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procity into the West India trade. If the British government 
did not take this course, it would have to wink at the tormatioy 
of entrepots, by which the object proposed by the bill would be 
substantially accomplished. 

Mr. Ranpowpn, of Virginia, said, if the British ministers 
would not relax their policy at the peril of losing their seats, 
they would hardly relax it for our relief. If the English would 
lose six millions of trade by this measure, we should also lose 
the market for our horses, mules, staves and lumber—there 
were two sides to that bargain—and he really thought it was 
refining a little in wisdom, to suppose that these English minis- 
ters, who understand so well their interest as regards their 
places, as to heed the public sentiment of England, and not 
the clamour of the colonies, would relax, to give us relief. Sup- 
pose the British government should not yield? Why, then, we 
are to go to South America, and get these six millions of the 
articles we now get from the West Indies. Could we do so? 
Would the people of South America take our staves, our lum- 
ber, our horses, and our mules, and our jack-asses? Should 
we carry coals to New Castle? How should we pay for these 
articles? 

But the gentleman had asked, where would the British colo- 
nies get supplies? Why, Mr. R. said, these very South Ame- 
rican colonies, whom the gentleman wished so heartily to see 
recognized, could furnish these very articles. And the opening 
of them, so far from being the remedy to the evil under which 
we labour, would actually aggravate the disease. 

It was very well known, that previous to the American 
revolution, these colonies, then provinces, had an open trade 
with the West India colonies, and got a habit of supplying 
them, which even the American war did not entirely break. 
If that did not entirely break it off, but at its conclusion the 
intercourse was renewed; if the islands could go seven years 
without our supplies, did the gentlemen believe that they could 
not do without them for any length of time? This idea of starv- 
ing the West Indies—of bringing Great Britain to her marrow- 
bones, was suggested in 1807—we had tried all these things, 
and our measures had been wholly unavailing as to their avow- 
ed object. After remarking on the effect of our measures here- 
tofore on the colonies, Mr. R. said, that our system then, was 
liable only to the same objection as the gentleman’s system 
now, that it produced directly the reverse of the effect which we 
wished it to produce. 

We went about starving England and coercing her by refusing 
to receive her manufactures; we found that would not do, and 
we have now set about raising. manufactures of our own—as 
much as to sa, for he was stating it argumentatively, that the 
power of receiving British manufactures being a great power, }t 
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was the interest of the country to destroy that power. So it was 
now proposed to act in regard to the colonies. 

In his humble judgment, he said, there was but one view of 
this question in which we have a serious interest. He could not 
look atit without going back to our former system of commer- 
cial restriction, which had ended, as selfishness and ill neigh- 
bourhood generally do, in a fight. In that too, this system 
would end, provided it had the effect the gentleman had antici- 
pated from it—for, Mr. R. said, he wished it to be understood, 
that he grounded his arguments on the efficacy of that which he 
believed would prove utterly inefficient and futile. Knowing 
what Ido, said Mr. R.—little enough God knows, but enough 
for this—I look forward to the day when we are to have the 
great struggle with Great Britain for the mastery of the 
seas; to which, as to length of duration and_ bloodiness, 
the great contest between the naval forces of England and of 
Holland in former days was but a skirmish. If the object was 
to encourage this contest, to hasten the struggle, by making 
regulations to get us all the seamen in the world, and raise as 
many of our own as we could, in one view of the subject this 
measure ought to be adopted. But, supposing it could reach the 
mark, Mr. R. said, he was not prepared to give his assent to the 
bill. This was one of those instances in which theory did not 
prove in practice what was expected from it. Not that he de- 
nied, that if this country was to be defended against a great 
maritime power, it must be by a fleet—on that point he had not 
the slightest doubt—but his own opinion was, that it would be 
as well for the present to count, and not only to count but to pay 
the cost of the last contest before we courted another. 

Mr. R. said, Ae was still for the doctrine of retrenchment, of 
economy, taking the hand of this government out of the pocket 
and off the person of the citizen wherever it can be done—off 
the person, he said, for the effect of putting the hand in the 
pocket is to put it on the person—he said off the person, espe- 
cially, in respect to this system of great maritime force; for, said 
he, you may have all the seamen in the world, and let war break 
out, there is no mode by which you can command the service of 
a number of seamen sufficient to man a respectable force, but by 
impressment. For, if we go into the system of bounties and 
premiums, in time of war, of bidding for seamen the price which 
will command them, when neutral nations are giving the high- 
est prices, we go into a system that this country, great as it is 
destined to be, even under the grossest mismanagement, canno 
Support. 

Mr. Lownpes, of South Carolina. If, indeed, it-were true, 
that there was something in the character of the British colonial 
policy, or of the British nation, which made it wise to submit 
to take a share of the colonial trade under the restrictions she 
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thought fit to impose, and not attempt to make it her interest to 
adopt a more liberal policy, the objections were founded in reason, 
But, if this principle were once admitted, he knew not where to 
fix a limit to it. If she might, under this argument, without 
counteraction, prohibit our navigation to her West India pos- 
sessions, why not also tothose of the east? And why not to any 
of her dominions in Europe or elsewhere? Suppose France, in. 
stead of England, were concerned in this question, and that the 
prohibition was of our navigation to her Mediterranean ports, 
Is there a man who would say that we ought to consent that 
French vessels should bring to us the produce of the French 
coast on the Mediterranean, and receive our productions in 
return, whilst American vessels were excluded from any par- 
ticipation in the trade? He presumed not; and yet he saw no 
substantial difference between the case supposed and that which 
already exists, and to which this bill has reference. On general 
principles, Mr. L. took it for granted, that whether we do or 
not counteract this policy of Great Britain, was a question of 
expediency merely. It seemed proper to him that some coun- 
tervailing measure should be adopted, to induce Great Britain 
to admit us to a participation in the navigation to her West 
India colonies, whilst she admits us to a participation in that 
trade. 

It had been said that there was something in her navigation 
system to which the government of England was so attached; 
that it was so fixed in the affections of the people and in the 
principles of the government, that, however injurious the system 
to us, we ought not to enter into a contest to obtain its relaxa- 
tion. Although Mr. L. did not undertake to say that we should 
work a change in the policy of England by either the bill, or 
the substitute before the committee, he could not concur in the 
views which had been expressed in relation to the navigation 
system, and he believed gentlemen were wrong in attributing to 
it that almost superstitious veneration said to be entertained 
for it by the British government. He did not believe, that 
the government would find any difficulty in relaxing its policy, 
if it were made its apparent interest to do so. He formed his 
opinion less from what he had heard of the disposition of the 
people or of the government, than from what he saw on their 
statute book. If ot examination it were found that, in order to 
secure articles of the first necessity, the most important prin- 
ciples of the system had been occasionally abandoned or chang: 


ed, and this recently; if gentlemen could not show something 


connected with the state of this country, some difficulty not yet 
referred to, which will lead them to refuse to us what they have 
yielded to others, this objection to our acting on the subject 
might be completely answered. Mr. L. proceeded to cite in- 
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stances of relaxation of her navigation and colonial system 
from the statute book. 

The facts, Mr. L. said, which he had stated, in regard to re- 
laxations of the navigation system, furnished a complete an- 
swer to this argument of the blind adherence of the British go- 
vernment to the system. 

Could any one examine the situation of the West India 
islands, without being satisfied that the effect of cutting them 
off from their ordinary supplies must be to injure the prospe- 
rity of the mother state, and impair its commerce and naviga- 
tion? The operation of the measure embraced in this bill was 
not that to which the gentleman referred; not that of inflicting 
local distress in the islands, to which the British government 
would be indifferent; but, as the establishments in these islands 
were connected with others in the mother country, where in- 
deed many of the proprietors resided, the result of the measure 
would be, Mr. L. firmly believed, to produce such an impres- 
sion altogether as to require the British government to relax its 
system, in one instance, as it already had done in others to se 
cure a general benefit. | 

He did not know, he said, but that the disadvantage which 
would result to British navigation, from the employment which 
an addition to our navigation (by a relaxation of her policy) 
would give to 2500 American seamen, might not be sufficient 
to induce them to refuse to throw open the ports of the colonies, 
important as the measure might be to them. He did not say 
such would be the result; but surely, if the motive of the pre- 
sent policy of Great Britain was to be found in the watchful 
jealousy of a rival power, did it not furnish a strong argument 
why every measure on the part of this government should be 
taken to counteract it? | , 

But, Mr. L. said, he should not vote for either of the bills 
before the committee, if only intended to produce a relaxation 
in the British system. He discriminated between the measure 
embraced in either of these bills, and those measures to which 
gentlemen had appeared to assimilate it. In doing so, he said 
that he should vote for this measure, not merely on account of 
the tendency it might have to produce a relaxation of the Bri- 
tish colonial policy, but because it must, operate as it will, pro- 
duce a state of things greatly preferable to that which now ex- 
ists. If indeed he were confident that this bill would not produce 
an abandonment of the policy it proposes to counteract, he 
should still vote for it, on account of the partition of navigation 
with England which it would effect, by making the trade with 
the colonies circuitous. 

If the principle were true, which Mr. L. by no means ad- 
mitted, that the duties on that part which we consume would 
fall wholly on us, the duties on the other portion would fall 
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wholly on the West India colonies. But Mr. L. did not admit, 
that the duties proposed would, in any material degree, fall on 
the consumer; since it must be evident, as he demonstrated, 
that the price of the articles heretofore imported from the Bri- 
tish West Indies, in our market, must be regulated by the price 
at which we can import them from other quarters. If they con- 
tinued to be imported, therefore, at all, the articles imported, 
and not the consumer, would pay the additional duty. 

Mr. L. confessed, that independently of the considerations of 
interest, apart from every view of detail—he found great dif- 
ficulty in reconciling to his judgment the carrying on, without 
even an attempt to counteract it, of a trade which served exclu- 
sively the policy of another power. If Great Britain had declar- 
ed that there should be no trade between us and her colonies, it 
would have been proper to submit to it. But to admit it to be 
carried on in such ships only as she pleases, to obtain for her all 
the advantages of the most restrictive monopoly—might not a 
case occur in which it would not be proper to yield to this 
policy? It would be difficult to persuade him that, furnishing 
the articles of necessity we do, and seeing the industrious 
efforts of the British government to obtain them from every 
other country, we ought longer to yield to it now. 

In every view of the subject, Mr. L. was in favour of the 
passage of this bill, in one or the other of the forms offered to 
the committee. 

Mr. Hopxrnson, (who had spoken on the subject before) 
alleged, that the gentleman had mistaken him, when he had sup- 
posed him to have said, that it was not in the power of this govern- 
ment to induce the British government, to abandon its policy in 
excluding us from a participation in the trade with its colonies. 
That, Mr. H. said, was not the question before the committee, 
and, when the house had honoured him with their attention, it 
had been his endeavour to confine himself to the question. He 
indulged in no speculative opinions. The inquiry was, solely, 
whether the measure before the committee would have that 
effect. The course of my argument, said Mr. H., was this: I 
placed myself on the premises of the Speaker—I assumed his 
position, and used his redoubts. Agreeing with him in his pre- 
mises, I thought upon his own grounds a sufficient answer 
could be given. The ground assumed by the Speaker was, 
that the navigation system was the first object of the Bri- 
tish national policy; that her prosperity and the continuance 
of her power were considered so intimately connected with 
it, that it was the corner-stone of her strength, the feeder of 
the lamp ofher national glory. The question occurred, whether 
either of the measures before the house. was of a nature likely 
to. reach the subject. The gentleman had said, that any feeling 
_of the colonies was beside the mark; that the British ministry 
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would not dare to move a stone of this edifice till the public 
will should demand it. Assuming these grounds, Mr. H. said, 
he had endeavoured to show the house that a measure directed 
against a small amount of colonial trade would not overcome 
such towering obstacles: that, when you desire to remove a 
yountain, you should not apply your force to a molehill; that 
when a great policy is to be changed, it is idle to begin at a 
little West India trade. . 
Thus much in explanation. But, whilst up, he would turn 
his attention to the argument of the gentleman from South 
Carolina. He knew, he said, that when he attacked the argu- 
ments of that gentlemen, he was in danger of falling into error 
himself. On the present occasion, however, he thought the 
gentleman was wrong. The ground of the Speaker was, that the 
navigation (not the colonial) system of Great Britain was 
one to which the nation was more attached than to any 
part of their policy; that it was rooted in the national heart 
—and drew the conclusion, that to effect a change in a sen- 
timent so deeply rooted, we ought to attack the nation at its ex- 
tremities! Now, the gentleman from South Carolina, to show 
that the Speaker’s premises were unfounded, and that the Bri- 
tish nation was not so superstitiously attached to the system as 
the Speaker had supposed, brought forward instances in which 
she relaxed from the rigour of her system. If, said Mr. Hop- 
kinson, I understand the gentleman’s instances, they prove di- 
rectly the reverse of the inference he wished to draw from them, 
and sustain more firmly the position occupied by the Speaker 
and myself. Our position is, that the navigation system is the 
darling of the British nation: the gentleman from South Caro- 
7 lina speaks of the colonial system, and blends them together as 
» if they were one and the same. But they are not. The colonial 
system, Mr. H. said, in the instances referred to, had been 
made to yield—to what? To the navigation system, to which 
commerce was made subordinate. Strictly speaking, in the co- 
‘ lonial system, the British government would insist on the pro- 
duce of its colonies being first carried to England; but they 
permitted it to come direct to this country; and here was a re- 
laxation of the colonial policy. How did they permit it to come 
here? In British vessels, navigated by British seamen. . This 
went to show that the colonial and every other interest was 
made to bend to the production of ships and seamen. By per- 
mitting their produce to be brought here directly, and confin- 
ing their trade to their own vessels, they extended their ship- 
ping, and increased their seamen; and that being their policy, 
this exception, as it was called, proved the rule: the commer- 
cial part of the colonial system was made to yield to the navi- 
§ation system. 
But the house had been told that in 1807 an act had been 
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passed by the British parliament permitting articles of a cer. 
tain description to be imported into England in other vessels 
than those of the country producing them.—If we did not look 
at the articles, said Mr. H., this would be a good argument; 
but-look at the articles, and it goes to strengthen our ground, 
They were, he said, articles of the first necessity, (masts, lum. 
ber, hemp, cordage, &c.) things essential to the construction 
and maintenance of the navy. When, therefore, Great Britain 
had relaxed one part of her navigation system, it was to favour 
another; when she had given away something, it was to get 
something more. This instance, also, mentioned as an excep- 
tion, was a sacrifice of the interests of commerce to those of na- 
vigation. She had given on one hand, to make more on the 
other. The other instances, also, Mr. H. contended, went to 
sustain his argument. Was there any instance, he asked, in 
which this system had been relaxed, except in relation to itself; 
except where some small advantage had been surrendered to 
gain a greater another way. Was there any instance in which 
the navigation system had been made materially to bend to 
commerce? He believed not. 

Do we not deceive ourselves, said Mr. H., in regard to the 
strength of this necessity on which we rely? The argument is, 
that Great Britain is dependent on us for articles of the first 
necessity. I know, sir, that this was a theory very much che- 
rished some time ago amongst us. But, however convenient the 
trade of this country in that respect to the West India islands, 
since they might obtain certain articles here better, from our 
proximity, than any where else; to say that they are wholly de- 
pendent on us for articles of the first necessity, was, Mr. H. 
said, in the face of the experience of the last ten years. We had 
set out on the starving system, with a great deal of courage, but 
not with much success. Our measures might for the time have 
raised the prices of the articles they used to get from us, and 
of their productions usually sent to us—but it had been proved 
that the necessity for our supplies was not indispensable. He 
had heard of no individual starved there, or any great evil the 
people in the islands had sustained: and yet, that we had pro- 
hibitory laws as strict as we ever could have, no one would 
deny. The result is, said Mr. H. in conclusion, that your laws 
of this description cannot be executed; or, if executed, that 
they cannot produce the effect calculated on from them. The 
West Indies were either furnished without our supplies, or, our 
supplies reached them in spite of all we could do. 

(The whole subject was again laid on the table, and not re- 
sumed. ) 
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Fanuary 24, 1817. 


The house in committee of the whole, Mr. Jackson, of Vir- 
ginia, in the chair— 

Mr. Forsytu, of Georgia, the chairman of the committee 
who reported the bill, rose for the purpose of explaining the 
views of the committee on this subject. The attention of the 
house had been called to this subject, Mr. F. said, by the pre- 
sident of the United States, who, by his message of the 26th of 
December, had apprized both houses that the existing laws did 
not enable him to preserve the peace of the United States with 
foreign powers. The subject of that message having been re- 
ferred to the committee of foreign relations, they, in the ordinary 
mode, had applied to the secretary of state for information spe- 
cially on the subject. They enquired what information ha:/*»een 
given to the department of state of violations or intended viola- 
tions of the neutral obligations of the United States to foreign 
powers by the arming and equipment of vessels of war in our 
ports; what prosecutions had been commenced under the exist- 
ing laws to prevent the commission of such offences; what per- 
sons prosecuted had been discharged in consequence of the de- 
fects of the laws now in force, and the particular provisions that 
had been found insufficient, or for the want of which, persons 
deserving punishment had escaped. On the 6th of January, an 
answer had been received from the secretary of state, referring 
to certain verbal communications to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and stating what were the defects in the laws. As the 
chairman of the committee of foreign relations had not thought 
himself at liberty to state, on his own authority, the verbal com- 
munications referred to by the secretary, on the 10th of Janu- 
ary, the secretary of state had addressed to the committee an- 
other letter, more particular as to the facts, stating the prosecu- 
tions commenced, how far they had been successful, and how 
far they had failed. The information collected by the committee, 
Mr. F. said, was defective in some particulars, but it was no 
fault of the committee. It did not appear, from the documents, 
from what causes some of the prosecutions had failed. However, 
taking it for granted, as it was their duty to do, that the infor- 
mation of the president was correct, the committee had turned 
its attention to. existing laws, to ascertain the provisions seem- 


ing to them necessary to remedy these defects. 
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It was found that the act of 1794, which the circumstances 
then occurring had called for, forbade, under heavy penalties, 
citizens of the United States from accepting commissions from 
foreign powers within the United States; forbade persons, in 
like manner, from enlisting or causing others to enlist in the 
service of foreign powers; from fitting out armed vessels within 
the United States to cruize, or issuing commissions therefor; 
from augmenting the force of an armed vessel within the United 
States belonging to a belligerent in regard to whom the United 
States were neutral; from setting on foot military expeditions 
in the United States against friendly powers; and further pro- 
vided that the land and naval force of the United States might 
be employed to enforce the law, and also to compel the depar- 
ture from ports of the United States of foreign armed vessels 
which ought not to remain there, &c. The act of 1797, emen- 
datory of that act, prohibited citizens of the United States 
without the limits thereof, from fitting out armed vessels, to 
cruize against a friendly power, &c. These laws were found 
to be defective, on examination, because they only applied the 
act of 1794 to certain deeds ‘ within the waters of the United 
States;’ the supplementary act of 1797 to deeds of the same cha- 
racter ‘ without the limits of the United States.’ But there was 
no provision in either to forbid a citizen from arming and 
equipping a vessel within the United States, and then selling 
it to a foreigner to be taken out of the United States and 
used contrary to law. In other words the citizen and foreigner 
may do that conjointly which neither of them could separately 
do under the former laws. 

To remedy that defect the first section of the bill now before 
the house was framed, the amount of which was, that any per- 
son fitting out or concerned in furnishing, fitting out or arming 
any private vessel of war, or selling or contracting to sell any 
such vessel, with intent or previous knowledge that the said 
vessel is to be employed to cruize or to commit hostilities upon . 
the subjects, citizens or property of any state with whom the q 
United States are at peace, such person shall be liable, on con- 
viction, to a fine not exceeding ten thousand dollars, and im- 
prisonment not exceeding ten years. | 

The second section of the act, was to remedy another defect 
obvious to the committee, and which had been suggested by the 
executive of the United States. The present laws were defec- 
tive in not authorising the interference of the executive to pre- 
vent the commission of the offence, nor unless there was sufh- 
cient proof to justify punishment for commission of the offence. 
This was the reason of the 2d section of the act, calling on the 
owners of armed vessels to give security that they will not vio- 
late the neutral obligations of the United States. The committee 
had been induced to offer this general provision, in preference 4 
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to authorising collectors at their discretion to callon the owners 
of armed vessels to give bonds, for obvious reasons. Persons 
engaged in a fair commerce, where there could be no suspicion 
of an improper intentien, would be at no loss in obtaining the 
security required; and, though they would be subjected to some 
little inconvenience, it was not such an objection as to prevent 
the adoption of an important general measure. And the provi- 
sion was made general, further, because the committee were 
unwilling to throw on the collectors, on the one hand, the respon- 
sibility of making discriminations, and on the other were not 
willing to trust the collectors, &c. in all cases, because they 
were not always discreet, and, by the general provision, the 
effect of connivance or indiscretion on the part any officer of 
the United States would be obviated. 3 

But, inasmuch as it was obvious that the evil would not 
wholly be remedied, without some discretionary power being 
vested in the collectors, that discretion was given in the 3d sec- 
tion, to restrain from sailing any vessel in such condition as 
that, though not armed, it may be as soon as it leaves the 
waters of the United States. That section authorises the collec- 
tor to detain such vessel, until permission be given by the pre- 
sident of the United States, for its proceeding to sea, or until 
the party enter into the obligations required of the owners of 
armed vessel, by the second section of this bill. The fourth 
and last section of the bill forbade any foreign ship or vessel to 
be armed and equipped, or the force of any foreign armed ship 
or vessel to be increased or augmented in the ports of the Uni- 
ted States, under any pretence whatsoever. 

This was, he said, a simple question of internal policy: whe- 
ther we ought or ought not to carry into effect our own laws? 
The claims of Spain on our justice or honour, or the merits of 
the contest between her and her colonies, had nothing to do 
with it. We have laws already in existence, such as all civilized 
nations have, to restrain unauthorized military expeditions. 
The president, whose duty it was to execute these laws, had 
informed the house that the provisions were not sufficient. Is 
the law defective or not? If it is, the defect ought to be reme- 
died. If the law be not defective, the defect is in the execution 
of the law, and the blame ought to rest on the president of the 
United States, for not causing it to be executed. But, Mr. F. 
said, if he understood the subject, the law was defective, and 
the defect ought to be remedied. 

He begged gentlemen to beware how they indulged their 
feelings on this subject, at the expense of the laws of their own 
country. It was no sufficient answer, when the law of the coun- 
try was violated, that it was right, on account of a violation of 
the law of justice by any foreign power. If this were allowed, - 
the door would be open to every excess on every pretence. 
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Laying out of the case the odious character which the govern. 
ment of the United States would necessarily incur, if these 
things were permitted with impunity, and viewing this as 
matter of simple internal regulation, the principle was already 
established in our laws; and the question was, whether the fault 
of the non-execution of the law should rest on the president of 
the United States, or on the legislative body? 

Mr. Smitu, of Maryland, said, that it appeared to him, that 
the 3d section of the bill had not been completely understood, 
The 3d section did not forbid, nor at all restrain, our citizens 
from selling munitions of war to whomsoever they pleased, 
The object of that section was merely to carry into effect the 
second, which, without it, would be very easily eluded. A ves. 
sel pierced for guns, and capable in every respect of being a pri- 
vate vessel of war, manned completely, might, under existing 
laws, go to sea without any appearance of arms on her deck (her 
armament of cannon being concealed beneath the deck )—and, 
the moment she was out of sight of the coast, or clear of detec- 
tion, teke out her guns, evade the laws, and become at once a 
completely equipped, armed vessel. By this bill, it was proposed 
to authorize the collector to examine any vessel going to sea, 
and see whether she had such an armament as would enable her, 
when she got to sea, to fit herself for war. If so, the collector 
was authorized to stop such until he could make report of her to 
the president of the United States, and receive his decision 
respecting her. If proper, she would be permitted to proceed 
to sea—if otherwise, she would and ought to be detained. The 
necessity for this provision, Mr. S. illustrated by examples fa- 
miliar to his mercantile experience. The exportation of arms, in 
vessels not prepared to fight their way, was, he said, a simple 
business of commerce, and not affected at all bv this bill—the 
only restraint upon it being the risk of capture for carrying con- 
traband of war. Where then could be pointed out an injury to 
the honest merchant, as likely to flow from this 3d section? It 
could do no harm, on the one hand; but without it, on the other, 
the second section of the bill would be of no use. We (said Gen. 
S.) who are engaged in the East India trade, must arm for de- 
fence against the pickaroons that infest the islands along the 
coast of that country. To such vessels there willbe an inconve- 
nience in giving the bond required by the third section; but one 
must submit to the inconvenience, to prevent abuses by persons 
who, for the sake of gain alone, implicate the government in a 
conduct which must be reprobated by all considerate men. 

An honourable gentleman was mistaken in saying that this 
bill would prevent the supplying of munitions of war to men 
who were fighting for their liberty. This bill, Mr. S. said, pro- 
vided only that the government should not be implicated by the 
citizen in his enterprizes. Arms might still be exported to any 
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extent, but in the common way of merchants, not by force of 
arms, but by swift sailing. We are not authorized by the laws 
of nations, to arm and force a trade in munitions of war with 
one of two belligerents, in respect to both of whom we are neu- 
tral. 

Had Spain any right to require of us the passage of such a 
bill? Was it called for by the acts of that government. She has 
a right to make a demand of us, said Mr. S., similar to that 
which we made of her, when she permitted French privateers 
to fit out in her ports and commit depredations on the com- 
merce of the United States. We made a representation on the 
subject, and demanded of the Spanish government that the prac+ 
tice should not continue, and that they should pay us for every 
depredation which had been so made on our commerce. What 
may the Spanish minister demand in return? That you should 
not permit your citizens to fit out and man with your seamen 
vessels within the ports of the United States to depredate on 
her commerce. When, Mr. S. said, we had subsequently made a 
treaty with Bonaparte, then First Consul, we released France 
from all demands on her as to depredations on the high seas. We 
gave them up for what we considered a guid pro quo. We were 
bound to guarantee the French West India islands, rather than 
continue which guarantee, Mr. S. said, we had agreed to give up 
our claims for depredations committed on our commerce prior 
to that treaty by France. When Spain then had heard that we 
had agreed to give up all claims for depredations committed by 
France, she argued that she could no longer have claims on 
France for her depredations since we had released her, and that 
therefore she (Spain) was no longer bound to indemnify us. 
What had been since done on this question, Mr. S. said, he 
knew not; but he took it for granted, that our government would 
persist in that demand, and never relinquish it. 

He should deprecate a war with Spain, because it would de- 
prive us of the best customer we have. We now supply Old 
Spain with great quantities of rice and cotton, and, since the 
war with her colonies, with tobacco; with flour to a great 
amount—-150,000 barrels a year being exported to Havanna 
alone, and with all the products of the country. She was one of 
the best customers we had, he said, because from her alone 
could we get specie in return. We enjoy a free trade with Cu- 
ba, and, by alate order, with Vera Cruz. He did*not, therefore, 
desire a war with Spain, but he would not shrink from a war 
with her, if she gave us just cause for it. 

Mr. S. went on to reply to the objections to this bill. He 
showed that without this 3d section, the laws might be evaded; 
that the United States sustained great injury by the violation of 
this law, by the loss of her seamen, (as well as by violations of 
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their neutrality) of whom he spoke greatly within bounds in say- 
ing that there were two thousand employed in these expeditions, 
and for ever lost to the service of the country—thus raising the 
price of labour, and greatly injuring the fair commerce and na. 
vigating interest of the country, as he showed by plain and prac. 
tical illustrations. 

Mr. Grosvenor, from New York, rose. In the general view 
of this question, he said he hoped the time had gone by when, 
in considering what was the duty of this house, reference would 
be had to considerations not bearing on that point. For, it was 
simply a question, whether the United States would or would 
not compel its citizens to adhere to their duties as the people of 
a neutral nation. On this question, he said, there could be but 
one party, and but one sentiment. He here remarked on what, 


he said, was a curious argument. Why enforce these provisions 


in favour of Spain, it was asked—Has she not injured us? Do 
gentlemen recollect, said he, that when you countenance viola- 
tions of neutrality, you in fact engage in the war? If we are to 
have war, let us boldly go into it, said he, and not sneak into it 
with our privateers from one port or another. If Spain have 
injured us, let us tell her and the world so, and appeal to the 
world and to the God of Battles. I protest against this mode of 
carrying on the war. What, Mr. G, said, was asked by this bill? 
The gentlemen from Georgia and Maryland had put it in its 
true shape. It did not touch the commerce of the country; it had 
nothing to do with it. It was a question touching the interfe- 
rence ofthe citizens of this nation in a war waged between two 
foreign powers. The report of the secretary of state had not 
been read: if it had, it would show, what was indeed notorious 
tothe whole world, that we do now interfere in that war. The 
question was, whether congress should adopt legal principles 
which would compel our citizens to adhere to that neutrality 
which is the policy of the nation. This bill only proposed a mode 
of enforcing the observance of an established principle, for the 
maintenance of which every nation is responsible. 

What, Mr. G. asked, was the objection to the 3d_ section, 
which it was now proposed to expunge? That the collector was 
to be authorised to detain vessels on suspicion, without a for- 
mal warrant. The same objection, Mr. G. said, would apply to 
all our revenue laws; and he never before heard any objection to 
seizure of vessels without warrant. He had heard objections to 
bringing these principles to operate on the land, in the bosom of 
society, by searches and seizures of houses, carriages, sleighs, 
&c. &c. but he had never before heard the ordinary provisions 
of the revenue laws, analogous to this, objected to as conérary to 
the constitution. 

I know, said Mr. G., that this bill goes a great length; but, 
certainly without going it, we cannot cure the evil. I have had 
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some acquaintance with this affair, and shall not err when I say, 
that whilst the whole mass of the nation is at peace, some of its 
cities are at open war. Congress might, he said, adopt the prin- 
ciple that they would not interfere: but, if they did, where it 
would end he did not know, and no one could say. 

Mr. Ranpo.tpg, of Virginia. Did gentlemen recollect, Mr. 
R. asked, the case between these colonies and Great Britain, and 
in what way France became a party to that war? In the same 
way the United States may and probably will become a party to 
the war between Spain and her colonies: by fitting out arms on 
colonial account from her ports, for the purpose of carrying on 
the war, public and private, against the mother country. In that 
way, he repeated, France had become a party to the war: in 
that way we might and probably should become a party to the 
present war. Now, if we are prepared to take sides between 
Spain and her colonies, let us say so: but, if not, let us do 
those things incumbent on us to prevent being drawn in on 
one side or the other. Mr. R. remarked on the fanciful theory 
of gentlemen, and a sort of visionary idea they appeared to have, 
of the struggle in question being one for the right of self govern- 
ment, &c. When the people of Spain, from the rock of Gibral- 
tar to the pass of Roncevalles, were in arms against the authority 
of the government established there by the French, there was 
not, Mr. R. said, any of this feeling for a great and generous 
nation, asserting the right of self government—nothing of the 
sort. On the contrary, the United States had preserved what 
they called a neutral attitude—a neutrality calculated, as far as 
our means went, to subserve the cause of one of the parties, he 
did not say which. If, said Mr. R. we are prepared to take part 
between Spain and her revolted colonies, let us say so, and act 
an open, manly and generous part. But, for my share, I have 
had enough of revolutions, and I have had enough of war—and 
I cannot say, with an honourable member from Maryland be- 
fore me (Gen. Smith) that I am not afraid of a Spanish war. I 
should be afraid of a war with the Sandwich Islands; I should 
be afraid of a war with the Cherokees or Creeks: I should be 
afraid ofa war with any thing, unless perchance with the barba- 
rians of the Mediterranean coast of Africa. I am afraid of war: 
we have found the consequences of it—and, if we go to war 
with Spain, it is not for me or the gentleman from Maryland to 
say, when or on what terms we shall make peace with the allied 
powers. I do not wish to make peace with them, said Mr. R. 
for the plain reason that I do not wish to make war with them. 
This bill had been called, and properly called, a bill for making 
peace between his catholic majesty and the town of Baltimore— 
and he was willing to contribute all in his power to the restora- 
tion of peace between these high contracting parties. 
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Mr. R. said he should not have troubled the house on this 
occasion, but for the allusion to the St. Domingo act, passed op 
the 28th day of February, 1806. You, sir, said Mr. R. (address. 
ing the chairman) remember well that day—it was just at the 
close of a period, within which, after sitting for weeks in con- 
clave, the policy ofthis country had takena direction which has 
since governed the ship of state. The act referred to was passed 
at that memorable session when the politics of the United States 
assumed, in the eye of all those who knew how to judge of 
events, a definitive direction as tothe two great powers -f Eu. 
rope. I voted for it, said Mr. R., after endeavouring, with our 
doors shut and with the doors open, to arrest that career, and 
expose that fatal policy which brought us to what we have seen, 
and what we now feel. And when I was asked why I voted for 
this famous St. Domingo act—an act which was said—it was so 
said; I speak in the impersonal—which was said to have been 
passed under terror of the displeasure of his majesty the empe- 
ror and king of France. —Referring to the saying of Charles XII. 
respecting Riga, that Gop had given it to him, and the Devil 
should not take it away from him, Mr. R. applied it to the scep- 
tre of Napoleon: which, whether or not the devil gave it to him, 
we certainly know that the hand of God took from the oppres-. 
sor—ves, that malefactor of mankind—that hostis humani gene- 
ris. When he spoke of that man in this way, he said, it was with 
recollections of the date of this act, and not of his present con- 
dition. In his present condition, he would not triumph even 
over him: he looked upon his former elevation to have been the 
result of a timid acquiescence in what had been called public 
sentiment in the reign of terror—when heads had been lopped 
off, and men tortured in every way that ingenuity could devise 
—all in obedience to public sentiment!—when a few execution- 
ers, with the words ‘public sentiment’ in their mouths, man- 
gled and massacred whatever was valuable in that once noble 
country.—Yes, he said, it was a noble country, and the country 
of a noble people. When, said he, (resuming the thread of his 
discourse) I was asked, on what grounds I should justify my 
vote, I answered, on none that had been assigned, and unques- 
tionably not on some that were not assigned. I voted in favour 
of it, because I considered St. Domingo as an anomaly among 
the nations of the earth; and I considered it my duty, as an 
American politician—as an American statesman, if you will 
allow me to apply that observation to myself—as a representa- 
tive, above all, of the southern portion of the United States, to 
leave nothing undone which could possibly give to the white 
population in that island an ascendancy over the blacks: for, if 
if ever any thing called for a perpetual embargo on all inter- 
course, it was the state of that country. 

Tam tired of war, said Mr. R., but I do not therefore expect to 
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escape ite Little does he know of the condition of mankind: 
little does he know of the signs of the times on the other side 
of the Atlantic or on this, who imagines the repose of the world 
is settled. The leaven is at work in Europe, perhaps more 
actively in England than in any other part of it, and the virus 
has been received here, that will produce a state of things very 
far from that settled repose which gentlemen seem to flatter 
themselves will follow the late convulsions in the civilized world. 
But, believing as he did, Mr. R. said he was willing to put it 
off to the latest day. He was attached to his own country. Let 
Jews, Turks or Infidels fight for their liberty or for their reli- 
gion; he would have nothing to do with their liberty or their re-- 
ligione He would not omit to’do any thing he could constitu- 

tionally do, to prevent being involved in a quarrel in the name 

of liberty and religion, when servitude, and superstition the 

most dark and detestable that was ever known, was at the bot- 

tom of it. He would keep aloof from it. 

Gentlemen say, observed Mr. R., that our enterprizing citi- 
zens must go and fight the wars of the colonies with Spain. 
With all my heart. That they must go and attack her commerce. 
With all my heart, if they will not attack ours, nor involve their 
country in the war. Let Spain catch them when she can, and 
treat them as she has a right. ‘here will be one advantage, 
certainly, in permitting this system of private depredation to 
continue; there would be less capital, less of this generous en- 
terprizing spirit left, to engage in another trade which we have 
already attempted to prohibit by law—that is, the infernal slave 
trade. 

Mr. Saarp, of Kentucky. St. Domingo, Mr. S. said, was a 
revolted colony, its independence to this day unacknowledged by 
its former sovereign; yet we trade with St. Domingo—we go 
to her ports, she comes to ours. Where would the gentleman 
find a reason to distinguish between this case and that of the 
Spanish provinces? If, Mr. S. said, our feelings were enlisted 
in favour of old Spain against these colonies, and we believed 
that self government would be a curse to them, this bill might 
be a proper one to aid the mother government in subjugating 
the colonies. We may go thus far, said he: we have a constitu- 
tional right to lay these restrictions. But, he insisted, on the 
rules which govern neutral nations in their conduct and com- 
merce with belligerents, we are not bound to pass it, and that 
we ought not to pass it, because it would be unwise to do it, 
The gentleman had asked why the feelings of gentlemen were 
not so warm in behalf of the patriots of Spain in their struggle 
for self government, as now for the South Americans. For my 
own feelings, said Mr. Sharp, I have no difficulty in expressing 
them. When the house of Spain had ground down the people, I 
felt no aversion to seeing any change which would improve 
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their condition. The putting down of the inquisition, the abolj. 
tion of monasteries, the reduction of the number of priests, he 
was glad to see. When the Spanish patriots collected the sense 
of the people, rallied around their standard, my feelings were 
interested in their favour, more than they had previously been 
in favour of any effort of Bonaparte. I viewed him as a tyrant; 
but I cannot view without abhorrence the conduct of the ruler 
who succeeded on these efforts of a patriotic people—I cannot 
view without horror human nature insuch a state of baseness, as 
to exhibit such ingratitude as has been shown. Mr. S. said, he 
would never suffer himself to take any part to sustain the domi- 
nion of that monarch. 

Mr. Suerrey, of Virginia, said he understood it to be the 
policy of the government of the United States, to observe a 
strict neutrality between the old country of Spain and her colo- 
nies in rebellion against her. If that was the determination of 
this country, it was the duty of the constituted authorities to 
carry that determination into effect, and not to manifest neutra- 
lity, when in fact our citizens were taking part with one of the 
belligerents, and against the other. To prevent this, the provi- 
sions of this bill had been reported, which Mr. S. approved. 
What sort of sincerity do we exhibit, he asked, if we permit 
persons to fit out expeditions in our ports, and, after they had 
gone to sea, pretend to prosecute them when beyond the reach 
of our jurisdiction? ‘The governmentshould not act at all, unless 
it acted effectually; to enable it to do which, the power propos- 
ed to be given by this bill was essential. : 

As to our feeling on the subject of the existing war, that, Mr. 
§. said, was wholly out of the question. If the government, or 
the house, feel as the gentleman from Kentucky does, it be- 
comes us to pursue a different course; to take a stand in support of 
those who are contending against the tyrant of the European 
country. Allthis display of feeling, Mr. Sheffey said, might do 
honour to the heart, but, after the experience of past years, it 
certainly did no great honour to the head. After the failure of 
the great struggle on the old continent in favour of civil liberty 
in Europe, they must be sanguine indeed who anticipate its suc- 
cess in a population so much more ignorant and unenlightened. 
The slight dawning of liberty in France, had been, he said, perhaps 
the greatest curse that human liberty ever experienced. Nomore 
favourable consequences are likely to result from the contest in 
South America. There will be strife and bloodshed of long du- 
ration, but which will settle down in a despotism perhaps more 
dark than has heretofore prevailed there. If a population like 
that of the Spanish provinces is to be emancipated, it will not be 
by revolution, but by receiving gradually the principles of civil 

_Tiberty. And, when gentlemen compared their struggle with 
that of the people of this country in our revolution, they wer¢ 
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widely mistaken. We, said he, were nurtured in the principles 
of civil liberty: the colonists were as free before the revolution 
as we are at this time: we contended, not for revolution, though 
it naturally ensued, but for the preservation of the rights of 
Englishmen. We were free, and we desired to remain so. The 
contest in South America, on the other hand, is a contest of 
slaves to become freemen, which cannot succeed by the exer- 
tions of physical force merely, but must be preceded by the 
gradual expansion of the human intellect, and the adaptation of 
the mind to the principles of free government. 

It had been said that a war with Spain was not to be depre- 
cated. In one point of view it might not. But in another, it was 
more to be deprecated than a war with any other country. We 
might succeed, to possess ourselves of the contiguous Spanish 
territory. That was a consequence he should deprecate, Mr. S. 
said, more than any other. When that happens, our moral cha- 
racter is destroyed—our liberty is gone. In such success he saw 
greater evils than in any defeat. He dreaded it on the score of 
the moral character of the nation; on the score of that liberty 
which he hoped would be perpetual. 

Mr. Cray, (speaker.) As long as the government abstained 
from taking any part in the contest now carrying on in the 
southern part of this continent, it was unquestionably its duty 
to maintain a strict neutrality. On that point there was and 
could be no difference of opinion. It ought not, however, to be 
overlooked, that the two parties stood with this government on 
unequal ground. One of them had an accredited minister here 
to watch over its interests, and to remonstrate against any acts 
of which it might complain. Whilst the other, being wholly un- 
represented, had no organ through which to communicate its 
grievances. This inequality of condition in the contending par- 
ties, imposed upon us the duty of great circumspection and 
prudence in what we might do. 

Whenever a war exists, whether between two independent 
states, or between parts of a common empire, he knew of but 
two relations in which other powers could stand towards the 
belligerents; the one was that of neutrality, and the other that 
of a belligerent. 

Being then in a state of neutrality respecting the contest, and 
bound to maintain it, the question was, whether the provisions 
of the bill were necessary to the performance of that duty? It 


will be recollected that we have an existing law, directed against 


armaments, such as are described in the bill. That law was 
passed in 1794. It was intended to preserve our neutrality in 
the contest between France and her enemies. The circum- 
stances under which it was passed must be yet fresh in our re- 
collection. The French revolution had excited an universal en- 
thusiasm in the cause of liberty. The flame reached this coun- 
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try, and spread with electric rapidity throughout the continent; 
There was not a state, county, city, or village, exempted from 
it. An ardent disposition to enter into the conflict on the side 
of France, was every where felt. Gen. Washington thought it 
the interest of this country to remain neutral, and the law of 
1794 was enacted to restrain our citizens from taking part in 
the contest. If that law had been effectual to preserve the nev- 
trality of this country during the stormy period of the French 
revolution, we ought to pause before we assent to the adoption 
of new penalties and provisions. If the law did not reach the 
case, (which he understood to be doubtful. from some judicial 
decisions) he was willing to legislate so far as to make it com- 
prehend it. Further than that, as at present advised, he was not 
willing to go. 

But the present bill not only went further, but in his judg- 
ment, contained provisions not demanded of us by our neutral 
duties. It contained two principles not embraced by the law of 
1794. The first was, the requisition of a bond from the owners 
of armed vessels, that persons to whom they might sell these 
vessels, should not use them in the contest. The second was, 
the power vested in the collectors to seize and detain, under 
certain circumscances, any such vessels. Now, with regard to 
the first provision, it is not denied that an armed vessel may be 
lawfully sold by an American citizen to a foreign subject, other 
than a subject of Spain. But on what ground is it possible, then, 
to maintain that it is the duty of the American citizen to be- 
come responsible for the subsequent use which may be made of 
such vessel by the foreign subject? We are bound to take care 
that our Own citizens do not violate our neutrality, but we are 
under no such obligation as it respects the subjects of foreign 
powers. It is the business of those foreign powers to guard the 
conduct of their own subjects. If it be true, as he had heard it 
asserted, that Fell’s Point exhibits an activity in hostile prepa- 
ration, not surpassed during the late war, we had enough to do 
with our own citizens. It was not incumbent upon us, as 4 
neutral power, to provide, after a legal sale had been made of 
an armed vessel to a foreign subject, against any illegal use of 
the vessel. 

Gentlemen have contended that this bill ought to be consi- 
dered as intended merely to enforce our own laws—as a muni- 
cipal regulation having no relation to the war now existing. It 
was impossible to deceive ourselves, Mr. C. said, as to the true 
character of the measure. Bestow on it what denomination you 
please, disguise it as you may, it is a law, and will be under- 
stood by the whole world as a law, to discountenance any aid 
being given to the South American colonies in a state of revo- 
lution against the parent country. With respect to the nature of 
that struggle, Mr. C. had not now, for the first time, to express 
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his opinion and his wishes. An honourable gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Sheffey) had said the people of South America 
were incapable from the ignorance and superstition which pre- 
vail among them, of achieving independence or enjoying liberty. 
And to what cause is that ignorance and superstition owing? 
Was it not to the vices of their government? To the tyranny 
and oppression, hierarchical and political, under which they 
groaned? If Spain succeeded in riveting their chains upon 
them, would not that ignorance and superstition be perpetuated? 
In the event of that success, he feared the time would never 
arrive When the good wishes of the honourable gentleman from 
Virginia would be conciliated in behalf of that oppressed and 
suffering people. For his part, Mr. C. said, he wished their in- 
dependence. It was the first step towards improving their con- 
dition. Let them have free government, if they be capable of 
enjoying it; but let them have, at all events, independence. 
Yes, from the inmost recesses of my soul, [ wish them inde- 
pendence. I may be accused of an imprudent utterance of my 
feelings, on this occasion—I care not; when the independence, 
the happiness, the liberty of a whole people, is at stake, and 
that people our neighbours, our brethren, occupying a portion 
of the same continent, imitating our example, and participating 
of the same sympathies with ourselves, I will boldly avow my 
feelings and my wishes in their behalf, even at the hazard of 
such an imputation. 

But, notwithstanding the feelings which he cherished on this 
subject, Mr. C. admitted that it became us not to exhibit the 
spectacle of a people at war and a government at peace. We 
ought to perform our neutral duties, whilst we are neutral, 
without regard to the unredressed injuries inflicted upon us by 
old Spain, on the one hand, or to the glorious object of the 
struggle of the South American patriots on the other. We 
ought to render strict justice, and no more. If the bill on the 


table was limited to that object, he would vote for it. But he‘ 


thought it went further; that it assumed obligations which we 
were not bound to incur, and thinking so, he could not in its 
present shape give to it his assent. 

Mr. Hopkinson. He was glad to find that the house began 
to be awakened to the importance of the subject under discus- 
sion—one of the most important that had ever come before the 
house, and the decision of which deeply concerned the honour 
and safety of the nation: The subject, Mr. H. said, had intrin- 
sic difficulties. Whenever the peace of the nation requires the 
rights of the citizens tobe restrained, the difficulty which arises 
1s, to strike that point which will attain the object with as little 
mconvenience as possible to the citizen. That point must in 
Some degree be a matter of opinion—though, in restrictive 
measures no country had more experience than our own. 
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Another difficulty, Mr. Hopkinson said, presented itself in 
this case, that every regulation adopted would operate, as the 
sun shines, on the just as well as the unjust, on those who wish 
not to infringe the laws as on those who do. What, said he, js 
incumbent on a wise legislature in such a case? To produce 
the desired effect by all means bearing a fair proportion to the 
object to be attained, and within our legitimate authority. By 
the bill before you, whatis the result presented to the judgment 
of the house? The evil complained of is not denied—a cry. 
ing sin threatens to bring upon us disgrace and the horrors 
of war, if the government do not exert all its powers to preventit. 
He did not wish to be understood as affirming, that foreign 
nations had a right to require of us impossibilities; but a fo. 
reign nation had a right to require us, professing to be neutral, 
to prevent our citizens from embarking in a quarrel between 
her and her colonies—on that point he found no difference of 
opinion. In the present case, however desirous for the success 
of the Spanish colonies gentlemen had expressed themselves, 
he found none, speaking in their legislative, official capacity, 
who doubted the country ought to lay its hand on its citizens, 
and prevent them from aiding either party in the contest. All 
agree as to what foreign governments have a right to: demand 
of us; the difficulty is about the means by which we shall per- 
form this duty. Mr. H. said, he would say nothing of the na- 
ture of this struggle—he would neither call them patriots nor 
rebels—he knew them only as two parties at war, and what was 
or had been the connexion between them formed no part of 
this question. There was, in the law of nations, no difference 
between our duty in this case and in a war between any other 
belligerents: he considered it precisely as he should a war be- 
tween Spain and Portugal, Spainand England, or any other two 
powers, and our duty required that we should observe a strict 
neutrality between them—to wait the result, and take up the 
conqueror as the legitimate authority. Of the contest referred 
to, Mr. H. said, from all he had seen, it appeared more iike a 
war between rival chiefs, to serve private views, and promising 
no great or general good. In no such war, nor in any war, 
would he consent to embark, unless he saw advantages sufficient 
to justify it; for that, he should always wait for information 
from his own government; and so long as the government said 
we must be neutral, he would not enquire who were the parties 
at war. In this case, Mr. H. said, gent!emen ought to consider 
themselves acting for a neutral country; and if it be our policy 
to embark in the war, let it be done legally and fairly; and not 
secretly and piratically. 

The next question to be considered, Mr. H. said, was, what 
was deemed by the law of nations a violation of neutrality. A 
neutral citizen had a right to trade with a belligerent 
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in arms and munitions of war, if he chooses to run the hazard 
of being captured; the belligerent had been satisfied with the 
right of confiscating the contraband property going to his ene- 
my, if taken, and had never looked for any further remedy. 
But the difference between trading in munitions of war and fur- 
nishing armed vessels, had been always admitted by every code 
of national law; and the difference was perfectly distinct, well 
known, and established; because in the latter case, as soon as 
you permit your citizens to assist with armed ships, you take 
part in the war, and add an important force to the means of 
the other party. 

To justify the bill, he then adverted to the public manner in 
which this illegal trade had been carried on in some of our 
ports, in which every preparation on board had been made, and 
every thing done to give vessels a belligerent character, but to 
raise the flag to the mast head; and whilst we tolerate such 
violations of public faith, said Mr. H., will not every nation 
cry out against us? Or can we denounce the piracies of 
Algiers and Tripoli, while buccaneers beat up for recruits in 
the streets of our cities, and the plunder of piracy is publicly 
sold in the market? A private armed ship, even in time of 
war, was, at best of doubtful character; but one which sails 
not in the service of its own country was, to all intents and 
purposes, a pirate. While then, we insist on other nations 
respecting our own rights, let us not set them a different 
example, and add infamy to the dangerous example. The 
plea of weakness in the complaining party, was no argu- 
ment to influence a just and moral nation in its acts. If 
Spain were as weak as an infant, and we as strong as Hercules, 
it would not justify the slightest departure from justice, be- 
cause, aside from our moral duty, the time might come when 
the example would recoil upon ourselves. 

It had been said that bonds were oppressive, and were not 
imposed in similar cases by other nations. Mr. H. affirmed 
that they were not only imposed by other nations, but had been 
resorted to by our own, in cases far less important. 

Will you prevent the commission of the offence, or wait un- 
til the act be committed, when punishment is beyond your 
reach? Take the case of common life; if a man is seen pur- 
suing his business, not in an ordinary way, but in a manner 
to give ground of suspicion that he is about to commit an ille- 
gal act, is he not arrested, and measures taken to prevent the 
mischief apprehended? Here, said Mr. H., in the ports of a 
country in profound peace—no enemy known—a citizen is pre- 
paring a vessel of war, and carrying out a number of men, greatly 
beyond what is necessary for the purpose of navigation—can it be 
Supposed such a citizen is pursuing a lawful traffic? Would 
hot this be sufficient to justify us in saying to him, Sir, circum- 
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stances warrant me in the belief, that you mean to violate the 
law; but, if an innocent man, the security you must give wij 
not injure youe We know, that if a man lay before a magis- 
trate, on oath, just grounds to suspect harm, personal or other. 
wise, the officer is bound to require bond for the observance of 
the peace. The party accused could not say, whom have I in. 
jured? when I injure any one, it will then be time enough to 
punish me. No; it is the policy of every nation rather to en- 
deavour to prevent than punish offences. 

Though a citizen might sell his lumber, &c. to whomsoever 
he pleased, it was fair to enquire whether it was for unlawful 
purposes, with a knowledge of its improper use; and whether, 
in exercising this right of sale, he was not injuring others. | 
think, said Mr. H., when vessels are seen going out equip- 
ped, even to the powder horn, they can only be supposed going 
to engage in hostilities. 

Mr. H. avowed himself opposed to giving large powers of 
discretion to subordinate officers—we had had enough of it— 
but under the provisions of this bill, the cases provided for 
are of so suspicious a character, that he thought there was 
little danger of mistake, and that the officer would be very 
careful not to seize the vessel without good grounds, &c. 
being on his own responsibility. Mr. H. stated the characteris- 
tics required by the bill to justify the officer to proceed; the 
difference in the number of men, and other appearances, neces- 
sary to authorize a seizure, and that the cases contemplated by 
the bill were such, as to leave no doubt on the mind, and which, 
if not overlooked by the government, would make it a party in 
the fraudulent procedure. 

The law of 1794, Mr. H. said, instead of providing guards 
to prevent the offence, only punished the act when committed; 
in this bill the reverse is the case. 

That the evil exists; that these degrading and dangerous 
practices are carried on, almost openly, in defiance of the ex- 
isting law, is satisfactory evidence that the existing law is not 
sufficient to prevent or restrain them. 


BILL FOR INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 
February 4th, 1817. 


The house having resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole, Mr. Smith of Maryland in the chair, on the bill to set 
apart and pledge, as a fund for internal improvement, the bonys 
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and United States’ share of the dividends of the national bank; 
and the bill having been read: 

Mr. Catuoun. At peace with all the world; abounding in 
pecuniary means; and, what was of the most importance, and 
at what he rejoiced, as most favourable to the country, party 
and sectional feeling immerged in a liberal and enlightened re- 
gard to the general concerns of the nation: Such, said he, are 
the favourable circumstances under which we are now deli- 
berating. Thus situated, to what can we direct our resources 
and attention more important than internal improvements? What 
can add more to the wealth, the strength, and the political pros- 
perity of our country? The manner in which facility and cheap- 
ness of intercourse added to the wealth of a nation, had been 
so often and ably discussed by writers on political economy, 
that he presumed the house to be perfectly acquainted with the 
subject. It was sufficient to observe, that every branch of na- 
tional industry, agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial, 
was greatly stimulated and rendered by it more productive. 
The result is, that it tends to diffuse universal opulence. 
It gives to the interior the advantages possessed by the parts 
most eligibly situated for trade. It makes the country price, 
whether in the sale of the raw product, or in the purchase 
of the articles for consumption, approximate to that of the com- 
mercial towns.—In fact, if we look into the nature of wealth 
we shall find, that nothing can be more favourable to its growth 
than good roads and canals. An article, to command a price, 
must not only be useful, but must be the subject of demand; 
and the better the means of commercial intercourse, the larger 
is the sphere of demand. The truth of these positions, said Mr. 
Calhoun, is obvious; and has been tested by all countries where 
the experiment has been made. It has in particular been strikingly 
exemplified in England, and if the result there, in a country so 
limited and so similar in its products, has been to produce a 
most uncommon state of opulence, what may we not expect 
from the same cause in our country, abounding as it does in 
the greatest variety of products, and presenting the greatest 
facility for improvements? Let it not be said that internal im- 
provements may be wholly left to the enterprize of the states 
and of individuals. He knew, he said, that much might justly 
be expected to be done by them; but in a country so new, and 
so extensive as ours, there is room enough, said he, for all the 
general and state governments and individuals, in which to exert 
their resources. But many of the improvements contemplated, 
are on too great a scale for the resources of the states or in- 
dividuals; and many of such a nature, that the jealousy of the 
states, if left alone, might prevent.—They require the resources 
and the general superintendance of this government to effect 
and complete them. 
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But, said Mr. Calhoun, there are higher and more powerfy! 
considerations why congress ought to take charge of this sub. 
ject. If we were only to consider the pecuniary advantages of a 
good system of roads and canals, it might indeed admit of some 
doubt whether they ought not to be left wholly to individual 
exertions; but when we come to consider how intimately the 
strength and political prosperity of the republic are connected 
with this subject, we find the most urgent reasons why we 
should apply our resources to them. In many respects, no 
country of equal population and wealth, possesses equal mate- 
rials of power with ours. The people, in muscular vigor, in 
hardy and enterprising habits, and in a lofty and gallant courage, 
are surpassed by none. In one respect, and, in my opinion, in 
one only, are we materially weak. We occupy a surface pro- 
digiously great in proportion to our numbers. The common 
strength is brought to bear with difficulty on the point that 
may be menaced by an enemy. It is our duty, then, as far 
as in the nature of things it can be effected, to counteract this 
weakness. Good roads and canals judiciously laid out, are the 
proper remedy. In the recent war, how much did we suffer for 
the want of them! Besides the tardiness and the consequent 
inefliciency of our military movements, to what an increased ex- 
pense was the country put for the article of transportation alone! 
In the event of another war, the saving in this particular would 
go far towards indemnifying us for the expense of constructing 
the means of transportation. 3 

It is not, however, in this respect only, that roads and canals 
add to the strength of the country. Our power of raising 
revenue, in war particularly, depends mainly on them. In 
peace our revenue depends principally on the imposts; in 
war, this source, in a great measure, fails; and internal taxes, 
to a great amount, become necessary. Unless the means of 
commercial intercourse are rendered much more perfect than 
they now are, we shall never be able in war to raise the neces- 
sary supplies. If taxes were collected in kind; if, for instance, 
the farmer and mechanic paid in their surplus produce, then the 
difficulty would not exist, as, in no country on earth, is there 
sO great a surplus, in proportion to its population, as in ours. 
But such a system of taxes is impossible. They must be paid 
in money; and, by the constitution, must be laid uniformly. 
What then is the effect? The taxes are raised in every part of 
this extensive country, uniformly; but the expenditure must, 
in its nature, be principally confined to the scene of military 
operations. This drains the circulating medium from one part, 
and accumulates it in another, and perhaps a very distant one. 
The result is obvious. Unless it can return through the ope- 
ration of trade, the parts, from which the constant drain takes 
place, must ultimately be impoverished. Commercial in- 
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tercourse is the true remedy to this weakness; and the means 
by which this is to be effected, are roads, canals, and the coast- 
ing trade. On these, combined with domestic manufactures, 
does the monied capacity of this country, in war, depend. 
Without them, not only will we be unable to raise the necessary 
supplies, but the currency of the country must necessarily fall 
into the greatest disorder; such as we lately experienced. 

But on this subject of national power, what, said Mr. Cal- 
houn, can be more important than a perfect unity in every part, 
in feelings and sentiments? And what can tend more powerfully 
to produce it, than overcoming the effects of distance? No 
country, enjoying freedom, every occupied any thing like as 
great an extent of country as this republic. One hundred years 
ago, the most profound philosophers did not believe it to be 
even possible. They did not suppose it possible that a pure 
republic could exist on as great a scale even as the island of 
Great Britain. What then was considered as chimerical, said 
Mr. C. we now have the felicity to enjoy; and, what is most 
remarkable, such is the happy mould of our government, so 
well are the state and general powers blended, that much of 
our political happiness draws its origin from the extent of our 
republic. It has exempted us from most of the causes which 
distracted the small republics of antiquity. Let it not, however, 
be forgotten; let it, said he, be for ever kept in mind, that it 
exposes us to the greatest of all calamities, next to the loss of 
liberty, and even to that in its consequence—disunion. We are 
great, and rapidly, he was about to say fearfully, growing. 
This is our pride and danger—our weakness and our 
strength. Little, said Mr. C., does he deserve to be entrusted 
with the liberties of his people, who does not raise his mind to 
these truths. We are under the most imperious obligation to 
counteract every tendency to disunion. The strongest of all 
cements is, undoubtedly, the wisdom, justice, and, above all, 
the moderation of this house; yet the great subject on which 
we are now deliberating, in this respect, deserves the most 
serious consideration. Whatever impedes the intercourse of 
the extremes with this, the centre of the republic, weakens 
the union. The more enlarged the sphere of commercial 
circulation, the more extended that of social intercourse; 
the more strongly are we bound together; the more inseparable 
are our destinies. Those who understand the human heart best, 
know how powerfully distance tends to break the sympathies of 
our nature. Nothing, not even the dissimilarity of language, 
tends more to estrange man from man. Let us then, said Mr. 
C., bind the republic together with a perfect system of roads 
and canals. Let us conquer space: It is thus the most distant 
parts of the republic will be brought within a few days travel 
of the centre; it is thus that a citizen of the west will read the 
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news of Boston still moist from the press. Fhe mail and the 
press, said he, are the nerves of the body politic. By them, the 
slightest impression made on the most remote parts, is com- 
municated to the whole system; and the more perfect the means 
of transportation, the more rapid and true the vibration. To 
aid us in this great work, to maintain the integrity of this re. 
public, we inhabit a country presenting the most admirable ad. 
vantages. Belted around, as it is, by lakes and oceans, inter- 
sected in every direction by bays and rivers, the hand of indus- 
trv and art is tempted to improvement. So situated, blessed 
with a form of government at once combining liberty and 
strength, we may reasonably raise our eyes to a most splendid 
future, if we only act in a manner worthy of our advantayes. 
If, however, neglecting them, we permit a low, sordid, selfish, 
sectional spirit to take possession of this house, this happy scene 
will vanish. We will divide, and as consequences will follow 
misery and despotism. 

To legislate for our country, said Mr. Calhoun, requires not 
only the most enlarged views, but a species of self-devotion, 
not exacted in any other. In a country so extensive, and so 
various in its interests, what is necessary for the common good, 
may apparently be opposed to the interest of particular sections. 
This must be submitted to as the condition of our greatness. 
But were we asmall republic; were we confined to the ten miles’ 
square, the selfish instincts of our nature might in most cases 
be relied on for the management of public affairs. 

Though he was unwilling to incorporate details in the bill, 
yet he was not adverse to presenting his views on that point. 
The first great object was to perfect the communication from 
Maine to Louisiana. This might be fairly considered as the 
principal artery of the whole system. The next was the con- 
nexion of the lakes with the Hudson river. In a political, com- 
mercial, and military point of view, few objects could be more 
important. The next object of chief importance was to connect 
all the great commercial points on the Atlantic,—Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Charleston, and Savannah, 
with the western states; and finally, to perfect the intercourse 
between the west and New Orleans. These seemed to be the 
great objects. There were others no doubt of high importance 
which would receive the aid of government. The fund pro- 
posed to be set apart in this bill was about 630,000 dollars a 
year, which was, doubtless, too small to effect such great ob- 
jects of itself; but it would be a good beginning; and he had no 
doubt when it was once begun, the great work would be finish- 
ed. Uninfluenced by an other considerations than love of country 
and duty, said he, let us add this to the many useful measures 
already adopted. The money cannot be appropriated to a more 
exalied.use. Every portion of the community, the farmer, me- 
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rhanic, and merchant, will feel its good effects; and, what is of 
the greatest importance, the strength of the community will be 
augmented, and its political prosperity rendered more secure. 

Mr. Cray, (speaker) observed, that it was not his intention 
to enter into the general discussion of the subject: he wished 
only to say, that he had long thought that there were no two 
subjects which could engage the attention of the national legis- 
lature, more worthy of its deliberate consideration, than those of 
internal improvements and domestic manufactures. 

Mr. C. said, that, as to the constitutional point which had 
been made, he had not a doubt on his mind; but it was not 
necessary, in his judgment, to embarrass the passage of the bill 
with the argument of that point at this time. It was a sufficient 
answer to say, that the power was not now to be exercised. It 
was proposed merely to designate the fund, and, from time to 
time, as the proceeds of it came in, to invest them in the fund- 
ed debt of the United States. It would thus be accumulating; 
and congress could atsome future day examine into the consti- 
tutionality of the question, and if it has the power it would ex- 
ercise it; if it has not, the constitution, there could be very 
little doubt, would be so amended as to confer it. It was quite 
obvious, however, that congress might so direct the application 
of the fund, as not to interfere with the jurisdiction of the seve- 
ral states, and thus avoid the difficulty which had been started. 
It might distribute it among those objects of private enterprize 
which called for national patronage, in the form of subscriptions 
to the capital stock of incorporated companies, such as that of 
the Delaware and Chesapeake canal, and other similar institu- 
tions. Perhaps that might be the best way to employ the fund; 
but he repeated that this was not the time to go into this in- 
quiry. 

With regard to the general importance of the proposition— 
the effect of internal improvements in cementing the union— 
in facilitating internal trade—in augmenting the wealth and the 
population of the country, he would not consume the time 
of the committee in discussing those interesting topics, after 
the able manner in which they had been treated by his friend 
from South Carolina. In reply to those who thought that in- 


_ ternal improvements had better be left to the several states, he 


would ask, he would put it to the candour of every one, if there 
were not various objects in which many states were interested, 
and which, requiring therefore their joint co-operation, would, 
if not taken up by the general government, be neglected, either 
for the want of resources, or from the difficulty of regulating 
their respective contributions. Such was the case with the im- 


provement of the navigation of the Ohio at the rapids; the 
canal from the Hudson to the lakes; the great turnpike road, 


parallel with the coast from Maine to Louisiana. These, and 
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similar objects were stamped with a national character; and 
they required the wisdom and the resources of the nation to 
accomplish them. No particular state felt an individual interest 
sufficient to execute improvements of such magnitude. They 
must be patronised, efficaciously patronised, by the general go- 
vernment, or they never would be accomplished. 

The practical effect of turnpike roads in correcting the evil, 
if it be one, of the great expansion of our republic, and in con- 
quering space itself, as was expressed by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, is about to be demonstrated by the great turn- 
pike road from Cumberland to Wheeling. That road is partially 
executed, and will probably be completed in about three years, 
In the mean time, Maryland is extending a line of turnpike 
roads from Baltimore to Cumberland, which is also partially 
finished, and will be completed in the same period. Three 
years from the present time, we shall have a continued line of 
turnpike roads from Baltimore to Ohio. The ordinary time re- 
quisite to travel from Wheeling to Baltimore, prior to the erec- 
tion of these roads, was eight days. When the roads are com- 
pleted, the same journey may be performed in three days. The 
distance, in effect, between those two points, will be diminished 
in the proportion of five-eighths, or, in other words, they will 
be brought five days nearer to each other. Similar results will 
follow wherever this species of improvement is effected. 

Mr. C. owned that he felt anxiously desirous for the success 
of this measure. He was anxious, from its intrinsic merits, 
from his sincere conviction of its tendency greatly to promote 
the welfare of our common country. He was anxious, from 
other, perhaps more selfish, considerations. He wished the 
Fourteenth Congress to have the merit of laying the founda- 
tions of this great work. He wished this congress, who, in his 
opinion, had so many other just grounds for the national appro- 
bation, notwithstanding the obloquy which had attended a single 
unfortunate measure, to add this new claim to the public grati- 
tude. | 

Mr. Gotp, of New York, observed, that the constitution was 
interposed as an obstacle to the appropriation. When, he said, 
shall we have any principle settled and at rest in this govern- 
ment? Is every thing to be kept in fluctuation and uncertainty 
in all future time, and the fruits of experience, the benefit of 
example, of precedent, which is admitted in every thing else, to 
find no place here? 

It is now twenty-five years since this great cénstitutional 
question was argued before the people of the United States: 
it was argued by the ablest of men, and decided under the 
most favourable auspices. It was decided shortly after the 
adoption of the constitution, while the objects of the instru- 
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ment, and the views of its authors, were well understood; 
and Washington yielded to the decision his deliberate sanction. 

Most important measures of the government have been 
adopted in conformity with this decision. It is time, I must 
think, to apply the principle of “ Res judicata,” and put the 
question at rest. It may be truly said, that there has been as 
general an acquiescence of the community in the decision, as 
could be expected in a case on which the great parties of the 
country divided in violent hostility. I may add further, the 
case was rightly decided. 

The express power delegated by the constitution over com- 
merce, applies equally, and in the same terms, to internal, to 
“ commerce among the states,” as to foreign commerce; and the 
authority of congress is as plenary, as absolute over one as the 
other: it is all the power which any sovereign, integral govern- 
ment could or ought to exercise upon broad principles of legis- 
lation. This power is most essential. In war, a superior naval 
jorce may lock up the coasting trade of the country; the effects 
of which can be obviated only by a chain of canals from bay to 
bay, along the line of the sea-board. Improved roads may con- 
tribute to the same purpose. Interior facilities of communica- 
tion may be added to enliven industry, and mitigate the prés- 
sure of war. 

From another specified power, to provide for the “ common 
defence,” this constitutional question derives great support. 
The rapid movement of troops from one_ point of attack to an- 
other, as well on the sea board as the inland frontier, to meet 
the varying attacks of an enemy; the speedy transport of ord- 
nance and heavy naval equipments, to points of assault and de- 
fence, will often become indispensable. The experience of the 
last war places the subject in the strongest light. The danger- 
ous delays in the transportation of ordnance and naval equip- 
ments, will be remembered by all. Weeks, nay, I may say 
months, elapsed in the forwarding of ordnance, anchors, &c. 
from the sea-board to the northern frontier of New York. Iam 
not certain that the anchor of the last great ship, built at Sack- 
ett’s Harbour, has yet reached that place. A military road, as 
well as a canal, is highly necessary between the Hudson and 
the lakes; and this for the defence of the country. 

On general principles, as applicable to the territory of the 
United States; a territory extending from the frozen region of 
the north to the climate of the sugar cane and the vine; from 
the Atlantic to the setting sun in the west, it is impossible not 
to see the fairest theatre for internal commerce, that was ever : 
presented to any government, ancient or modern. To overlook 
these advantages—to stay the hand of improvement, is to do 
the greatest injustice to the community; is to be wanting in the 
highest duty of legislation. What, sir, have we recently seen? 
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The British government, relying on supplies to be drawn from 
the northern parts of the United States, through the provinces 
of the Canadas and New Brunswick, united with the scanty 

roducts of those provinces, for her West India islands, has in- 
terdicted all trade, in American ships, between our Atlantic 
ports and those islands. If those supplies from the states to 
Montreal, are not prevented by canal improvements between 
the great lakes and the Hudson, affording facilities to a market 
in the states, the present policy of Great Britain will prove suc- 
cessful, and a deep and lasting wound be inflicted on our com- 
merce, and the nursery of our seamen. 

Mr. Smiru, of Maryland, said he had ever been in favour 
of internal improvements, and he had carried theory into prac- 
tice as far as his humble abilities and private means enabled 
him to do. There were few public improvements, in the dis- 
trict he represented, that had not had his aid. As a member of 
congress, he had given his vote and his aid to every improve- 
ment of the country that had in viewa national object. But, sir, 
said Mr. S., I never have conceived it my duty to vote for the 
appropriation of large sums of money to be frittered away and 
applied to objects of trifling importance. Such, I conceive, will 
be the application of the fund contemplated by the bill now 
under consideration. 

The bill, as originally reported, created a fund of six 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars per annum, or pledged the 
interest of eleven millions, 7n perpetuity, for internal improve- 
ments, to be applied as congress might hereafter direct, and 
the gentleman (Mr. Calhoun) stated some of the objects to 
which the fund would, he presumed, be applied. Sir, had the 
bill retained that shape, the fund might have been applied to 
great national objects. I will mention some of them, The first 
in consequence, in my estimation, is, to connect the waters of 
Lake Erie by a canal, with the Hudson. The importance of 
such a work must present itself to every well informed mind. 
Unless such a canal be made, the produce of the lakes and of 
the rich lands of New York, bordering on the St. Lawrence and 
Lake Ontario, must find a market at Montreal, and the advan- 
tages, of course, of a great proportion of our country, must go 
to Great Britain and her colonies. A canal from Lake Erie 
would draw the greater proportion of the products to New 
York. No sum, Mr. Speaker, could be too great to effect an 
object so grand, so splendid. This bill will afford a trifle only 
towards it. Another great object would be to construct canal 
locks round the falls of the Ohio, by which a certain navi- 
gation would be secured to ships and vessels descending 
that river, to the great advantage of Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
the Western states. There are other great national objects, 
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which are familiar to all, and which might have been perfected 
if the bill had remained as originally reported, but which will 
be paralyzed by the billon the table! Let us take aview of it. 

The bill, as amended, appropriates a capital of near eleven 
millions, or 650,000 dollars per annum, to be divided among 
the states annually, in proportion to the number of their repre- 
sentatives, and the proportion of each to be applied within the 
respective states in such manner as congress may hereafter di- 
rect. This,said Mr. S., appears at first view plausible and fair; 
what, however, will be its operation? New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware and 
South Carolina, never can have any increase of members on this 
floor: they will increase in numbers, but such will be the supe- 
rior increase in other states, that I must consider those states 
stationary as to representation in congress. Thus, while other 
states will, at every census, increase their proportion of the 
fund, the proportion to those states will decrease. Maryland 
will draw for four years from the fund, a proportion as 9 to 183 
—or 31,968 dollars each year. In 1820 a new census will be 
taken, after which her proportion will probably fall, by the great 
increase of New York and the Western states, to 25,000 dol- 
lars—I fear to a less amount—and in ten years more, to per 
haps 15,000 dollars. The other stationary states which I have 
named will be similarly situated. Delaware will now divide 
7,100 dollars annually. | 

Mr. Speaker, I frankly confess, that I would greatly prefer 
being silent on the subject af roads and canals during the pre- 
sent session. We have just emerged from an expensive war, the 
charges of which are not yet known. By the next ‘session we 
shall have a more correct view of our finances. The view we 
now have is on estimates. Let us first pass the bill for estab- 
lishing a sinking fund. Let us have time to know the operation 
of the new tariff of duties laid the last year. Let us know the 
amount of militia and other claims of the states, and the arrear- 
ages for army accounts. All these can be known by the next 
session, when, if we have the means, gentlemen will find me as 
liberal as any member of this house to promote objects of in- 
ternal improvement, tending to great national purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, I have examined the finances, with a view to 
the bill now under discussion. The data I have taken are drawn 
from the report of the committee of ways and means on the sink- 
ing fund, bottomed on the report of the secretary of the treasury, 
in which, it will be recollected, the secretary charges no interest 
on the capital of seven millions vested in the bank, because he pre- 
sumed the dividend would meet the amount of that interest; he 
also gives credit for the bonus of 1,500,000 dollars from the bank, 
in three annual payments, as it becomes due. The result of my 
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and means, that there will be in the treasury, on the 1st day 


Jan. 1818, 
Deduct one year’s interest, payable on the 
7,000,000 bank stock in 1817, at 5 per cent. 


Revenue of 1817, agreeably to the secretary’s re- 
port, 


Deduct therefrom, 

Permanent expenses of 1818, less 
four millions, to be advanced 
from the sinking fund of 1818, 
to purchase debt in 1817, 

Interest on bank stock for 1818, 


18,500,000 
356,000 


$3,650,000 


350,000 


3,300,000 


16,250,000 


Surplus, 


In the Treasury, 1st of January, 1819, 
Permanent revenue per Secretary’s report, 


Deduct therefrom, , 


19,550,000 


18,850,000 


700,000 


700,000 
22,250,000 


Permanent annual expense, 22,500,000 
Interest on bank stock, 350,000 
Ditto on bonus, 500,000 paid in 
this year, : - 30,000 
Surplus, 
Permanent revenue in 1820, 
Permanent expenses for 1820, 22,500,000 
Interest on bank stock, 350,000 
Ditto on bonus, one million, 60,000 
22,910,000 
Deficiency, 


22,950,000 


22,880,000 


70,000 
22,250,000 


22,320,000 


590,000 


22,910,000 


It is, however, expected, that the sales of land will give more 
than its usual amount in 1820, but not more, in my opinion, than 
will be met by new and increased expenditure. Under this 
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yiew of our finances, I cannot, at this time, said Mr. S., consent 
to any new plan of expending the public money. 

In fine, I am for appropriating our funds, when we can act 
advisably on the subject, to the making such roads and canals 
as have for their object, national advantages; not to be divided 
into small and insignificant sums, to be applied to objects with- 
in the power and means of the states individually. 

Mr. SuerFey, of Virginiae The subject presents two propo- 
sitions for our consideration: First—Does the constitution au- 
thoriae congress to make provision by law to attain objects 
such as are contemplated by this bill? Secondly—If such power 
exists, is it expedient to exercise it mow, and in the manner 
proposed? On the first question, though I accord in sentiment 
with the honourable gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Cal- 
houn) that we have the power, yet I do not agree with him that 
we derive it from that clause in the constitution to which he 
referred it; that which empowers congress “to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises; to pay the debts, and pro- 
vide for the common defence and general welfare.” I do not 
view the latter sentence as containing a distinct substantive grant 
of power. It must be taken in connexion with the other provi- 
sions in the constitution; and, in my opinion, ought to be under- 
stood in this sense—that congress shall have power to levy 
money “to provide for the common defence and general wel- 
fare,” so far as the common defence and general welfare are con- 
fided to them by this constitution. 

If we possess the power in question, it must be, as incidental 
to some one or more of the powers expressly delegated to us; 
as an instrument the more effectually to attain some or all of 
the great ends for which this government was instituted. It is 
here where those who contend for the existence of this power, 
and those who deny it, separate. It has been said by some, and 
stated to-day by an honourable gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. Pitkin) as his opinion, that congress could employ no 
means to carry into effect the delegated powers, but such as were 
ABSOLUTELY necessary. [Mr. Pitkin here rose and said he had 
stated it not as his own, but the opinion of others, with which he 
disagreed.] Mr. Sheffey said he was glad to find he was mis- 
taken. It was an opinion, however, seriously entertained, and 
often uttered on this floor. If such is really the fact, then this 
government is without any power whatever. As in the physical 
and moral, so in the political world, there is scarcely an end 
which may not be attained by different means. If the objects 
confided to you, can be effected only by such means as are ab- 
solutely necessary, how will you effect any? If to execute the 
power “ to lay and collect taxes,” you direct that my land shall 
be sold for non-payment of a direct tax, I may say the law is un- 
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constitutional, because it is not absolutely necessary that you 
should sell my land: you might sell my house, or obtain the tax 
by many other means; a// of them, perhaps, equally certain to 
attain the end, but none of them absolutely necessary. If to ex. 
ecute and provide proper sanctions to your laws, embraciny 
subjects expressly delegated to congress, you impose imprison. 
ment on the delinquent, may he not say that you are guilty 
of usurpation; that the privation of his liberty is not adgso. 
lutely necessary to execute your law? In fact, sir, there is no 
imaginable case where this doctrine would not unnerve you, 
and render this government, formed for great purposes, and 
ostensibly invested with great powers, utterly imbecile and a 
subject of derision and contempt. 

Those who formed this government, acted like wise and prac- 
tical statesmen. They designated the objects of your jurisdic- 
tion; the means which you should employ to secure those ob- 
jects, they did not, because they could not prescribe. They left 
the selection of the instruments to those who should be appoint- 
ed to use them. They invested you with all the means “ neces. 
sary and proper” to carry into effect the delegated powers, and 
left you to determine what was “ necessary and proper.” Hence 
I contend that if the odject itself is within your control, a mea- 
sure which tends to promote or effectuate it, is not limited by 
any constitutional restriction, but is a matter of discretion, for 
the abuse of which, we are responsible to our constituents, as in 
those cases where the power is unquestionable. 

There are some objects vitally interesting to several states; to 
the accomplishment of which private means and enterprize are 
perhaps not competent, and which it would be unjust to expect 
to be effected by the state who has the local jurisdiction; such for 
instance is the cutting a canal round the rapids of the Ohio. All 
the immense region above and below is equally interested in ef- 
fecting this great object. Shall Kentucky or Indiana alone bear 
the burthen, when many others are alike benefitted by the result? 
Can those states effect it whose territories are distant? Certainly 
not. Who then is to provide for this great object? The govern- 
ment of the United States, which has under its exclusive con- 
trol the commerce between the several states. 

The same clause which gives to congress the power to “re- 
gulate” commerce between the several states, gives the power 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and with the Indian 
tribes. Under the first of these powers, Congress, to give ex- 
ternal commerce all possible facilities, have erected light houses, 
piers and beacons; they have established regulations for seamen 
in the merchant service; they have levied a capitation tax on 
these seamen contrary to the rule of the constitution, (as being 
a case not embraced by it) to create a hospital fund for the 
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sick and disabled. Congress under this power have suspended 
commerce entirely. Under the power to ‘regulate’ commerce 
with the Indian tribes, trading houses have been erected, and 
roads opened. Did any person ever object to these acts, (the 
one suspending commerce excepted) as transcending the con- 
stitutional powers of this government? For myself I can say I 
never heard of any such objection. This detail contains a practi- 
cal construction of the word “ regulate,” and furnishes, more- 
over, a complete answer to the idea often repeated on this floor, 
that we can employ only such means as directly tend to execute 
the delegated powers; that we dare not without usurpation de- 
part one step out of a direct line in moving towards our object. 

I cannot subscribe to a doctrine which we have heard froma 
respectable source in the course of this discussion, that the con- 
sent of the states is necessary, to enable us to make roads and 
canals. If we have the power at all, it is the supreme power, 
which will execute itself, not only without such consent, but in 
opposition to the will of the states. The consent of the states 
certainly can give us no power where the constitution has not 
vested it, otherwise it might happen that we might do in one 
state what we could not do in another. The idea that the con- 
sent of the states is necessary, arises from blending two distinct 
subjects. If the exclusive jurisdiction over the roads and canals 
when constructed, should be desired by the United States, the 
states must first relinquish their jurisdiction. But this has no 
connexion with the act of making the roads and canals. You 
build custom houses without the consent of the states; but their 
territorial sovereignty over them is not lost; all crimes commit- 
ted there, are cognizable by the state authorities. So it would 
be in relation to roads and canals made by your authority. 

The honourable gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. Smith) has 
given us a detail of our finances, from which he infers, that 
however useful and proper, in itself, this measure may be, our 
means do not authorize the undertaking at this time. I will not 
now enter into the question, whether his inference is correct, 
though I incline to think that the honourable gentleman has 
given a picture of our resources too unfavourable. But I would 
rather retrench in other expenditures than permit this great ob- 
ject to be neglected. Reduce your army; introduce a system of 
rigid and well regulated economy, (not parsimony,) into the ad- 
ministration of your finances, instead of the waste and disorder 
which now prevail, and your means for effecting the purpose 
contemplated by this bill willbe ample. Indeed, so important is 
this subject to the country, in my opinion, that rather than see it 
fail, I would consent to borrow money at eight per cent. or lay 
a tax on the country. The capacity of the people to pay taxes 
would be increased in proportion as the price of transportation of 
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their products to market would be diminished; a result which 


must follow a well organized and liberal system of internal im- 
provement. 


On the discussion of -this bill in the Senate, the following 
remarks were made by Mr. DaccetT, of Connecticut. 

He would point the. attention of the senate to some of the 
objections in his mind to the bill. 1st. It is not authorised by 
the constitution; and, if it were, secondly, it is imexpedient, 
He should with much reluctance urge any objections arisin 
out of the constitution, for he had long simce learned that 
the constitution is made to change with the times. It was one 
thing yesterday—it is another to-day. It is to-be enlarged as 
the nation increases in greatness and glory—it must yield to 
the pressing exigencies of the moment. He need not say there 
is no power in the constitution expressly authorising the con- 
gress to construct roads and canals, and to tax the people to 
defray the expense. No one asserts the existence of such power. 
There is not a’ word upon the face of the instrument on the 
subject, except that it is declared, art. 1, sec. 8, that “ the 
congress shall have power to establish post offices and post 
roads.” This, so far from authorising the establishment by con- 
gress of all roads, limits, if it bear at all on the point, the 
power to post roads only; otherwise it must be shown that an 
imstrument which gives a special power over post roads, in 
terms, gives, by implication, a general power over all roads, 
Such absurdity should not be imputed to the wise men who 
framed this constitution. The reverse of all this is unquestion- 
ably trwe- By sound rules of interpretation, the expression of 
one thing is the exclusion of another. The constitution de- 
clares “‘ The congress shall have power to provide for the 
punishment of counterfeiting the securities of the United States 
—-to constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme court—to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
union, suppress insurrections and repel invasions—to exercise 
exclusive legislation over ten miles square, &c.”’ In the cases 
mentioned, is not the congress prohibited from providing for 
the punishment of counterfeiting private securities—from ¢s- 
tablishing tribunals superior to the supreme court—from call- 
ing forth the militia to garrison forts in time of peace—and 
from exercising exclusive legislation over the city of Baltimore? 
Again: The states, at the adoption of the constitution, possessed 
the entire control over all the roads and canals within their 
respective limits. On this point there can be no doubt. Each 
state always has, and now does, exercise this power. Is it taken 
away by any express prohibition: Certainly not. Is it taken away 
hy implication? Certainly not; unless the power is given to the 
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congress in such manner as to preclude the exercise of it by the 
states, and for such an idea no one contends. 

Is there a power in the general government over roads and 
canals, concurrent with the power of the states? If so, it may 
be asked, where are the limitations of these respective powers? 
Or have the congress a sovereign authority, and is that of the 
states subordinate? The constitution is silent on this subject— 
not so, where concurrent powers may be exercised. For exam- 
ple, in the 10th section of article 1, it is provided that the states 
shall lay no imposts or duties on exports or imports except 
such as are absolutely necessary for executing their inspection 
laws—they may not keep troops or ships of war in time of 
peace, hor engage in war unless actually invaded. It is within 
the province of the national government to lay duties and im- 
posts—to keep troops and ships of war, and especially to en- 
gage in war; yet these powers in the cases specified and with 
the limitations prescribed, are retained by the states, and may 
be exercised concurrently. In the 8th section of the 1st article, 
and in the 2d section of the 2d article, there are more striking 
examples. of concurrent powers. To the congress, the power is 
given of calling forth the militia in the cases therein mentioned, 
and to the president the power of being their commander in 
chief when in actual service. There is also reserved to the 
states the power of appointing their officers and of training the 
militia. ‘here may be some question as to the precise extent of 
the powers of this government and of the states over the 
militia, but a concurrent power is manifestly established and 
attempted to be defined. : 

Mr. Daggett asked again, is this measure constitutional, be- 
cause congress may provide for the “ general welfare and com- 
mon defence?” If so, then an enumeration of powers was wholly 
unnecessary, and is worse than useless; then there is no con- 
stitutional limit to the powers of this government, but the 
discretion of the legislature, and, in truth, such is now a very 
prevalent opinion, if a judgment is to be formed from the man- 
ner in which power is claimed and exercised. The instrument 
may be termed “ the sacred charter of our liberties—our polar 
star,” and by many other pretty names, and at the same time 
be practically disregarded. Again, all those internal and mu- 
nicipal regulations of every description, which contribute 
to promote the strength and prosperity of the community, are 
provisions for the ‘* common defence and general welfare.” 
The congress, then, may construct and support roads, bridges, 
and canals; regulate manufactures and agriculture; establish 
schools, academies, and colleges; enact wise laws for the sup- 
Pression of sin—for the preservation of morals—for the pu- 
nishment of all offenders, and thus assume all the powers of 
legislation. Then, indeed, our union would be strengthened, as 
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mentioned by a gentleman from Pennsylvania, our state autho. 
rities broken down, and our government consolidated. 

Will the power in question be claimed by that part of the 
constitution which authorises congress to regulate commerce 
between the states? If so, to regulate commerce, means to pro. 
mote, to facilitate, to secure it by all discreet measures, and the 
bill seems to have been framed in reference to such an exposi- 
tion. Inspection laws are useful to promote commerce between 
states, and yet laws of this character have never been attempted 
by congress; on the contrary, the states have the power, by 
irresistible implication, of enacting inspection laws; and there 
is an express power given to congress “ to revise and control 
them,” and this enumeration of that power strongly implies, 
that no other power over this subject is intended to be given. 

It would be wise, in the opinion of many, that all promissory 
notes should be negotiable, to facilitate commerce; and un- 
doubtedly the whole law on the subject of inland bills of ex- 
change, is intimately connected with commerce; the buying and 
selling of slaves in one state, to be transported into another, is 
a portion of the commerce between states. Laws then may be 
made by congress to control all these subjects. It may deserve 
much consideration, whether such a broad construction is not 
in the face of the constitution, and especially of the 10th article 
of amendments, which is in these words—“‘ The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states respectively, 
or to the people.” 

It is said, however, that appropriations have been made, and 
roads laid out by congress; and the Cumberland road and others 
are mentioned. Congress may undoubtedly make roads through 
the lands of the United States, not within the jurisdiction of 
any state, and the Cumberland road was established probably 
as a post road. Be that as it may, precedents of such doubtful 
character, and of such modern date, will not weigh much. The 
constitution is not to be expounded by a single decision of the 
legislature. It would scarcely be admitted by a majority of the 
senate, that the sedition law, as it is termed, was authorised by 
the constitution, though it received the sanction of the judicial 
tribunals, as well as the legislature; nor is it clear that the act 
to repeal the judiciary law in 1803, would now be viewed as It 
was when passed. 

It is further asserted, that these roads and canals are to be 
constructed, and the expenditure made, with the assent of the 
states, and thus the power of congress, if doubtful, is confirmed, 
and the bill in question is drawn with this aspect. Mr. Daggett 
said, on this point he would ask one question: Can money be 
appropriated by congress for an object over which it is not 
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authorized to legislate, because the states assent? Or, in other 
words, can a law be made, wrth the consent of the states, which 
is not warranted by the constitution? By the constitution, the 
judicial power extends to all cases arising under the constitu- 
tion, &c. Can congress, with the assent of the states, extend 
the judicial power to murders, felonies, and other offences com- 
mitted in the states? Where would be found a judge rash 
enough to execute such a law? It is believed that the true doc~ 
trine is, that the constitution is the shield of every individual 
in the nation, and that its powers can neither be enlarged nor 
diminished by the states, except by amendments made in pur- 
suance of its provisions. 

It may be added, that neither of the presidents Washington 
or Adams, ever proposed a measure of this character. The 
present chief magistrate has suggested it in one or more of his 
messages, but always with doubts as to the propriety of an in- 
terference, without amendments to the constitution. 

If, however, there were no objection arising from a want of 
constitutional authority, Mr. Daggett said, that, in his judg- 
ment, the project was inexpedient. 

No details are provided. What is to be the amount of interest 
in these various projects? Are co-partnerships with states or 
individuals to be formed, and the profits divided? Or are boards 
of works to be established in all the states, with all the ma- 
chinery of management incident to them to be superintended 
by congress? On all these points, and many others which might 
be suggested, the bill is silent; and the only answer we hear 
from the friends of the bill, to our enquiries, is, no details can 
be agreed on—should details be attempted, the bill would not 
be carried. Is this a sufficient.answer? Before we proceed to — 
grant away more than twelve millions of dollars, it is reason- 
able that the manner of expenditure should be pointed out. 

The time also is not proper. A war has just terminated, leav- 
ing upon us a debt (with that which existed before) of one hun- 
dred and twenty millions of dollars. Our navigating and manu- 
facturing interests are languishing, and no small portion of 
distress pervades many parts of our country. It is not then the 
prosperous moment to enter upon gigantic projects—it is not 
the time to expend millions on undefined objects. 

It would be unwise, at any time, to pledge this great amount, 
and pledge it beyond the control of government in any exigency 
of affairs. We are now at peace—we may soon be at war. Yes- 
terday a proposition to reduce the army was rejected; and a 
strong reason urged was, that our relations with a nation bor- 
dering on our territory were in a disturbed condition. We all 
have a painful recollection of the state of our pecuniary re- 
sources during the years 1813, 14 and 15. We have now a full 


treasury, and we speak of it as inexhaustible. No private or 
Vou. II. T 
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public treasure is inexhaustible, without frugal and discreet 
management. Are we sure of the continuance of our resources? 
That derived from the land tax we can no longer look to; the 
other internal taxes will surely follow that on the land. A dis. 
position is manifest to rid the nation of these vexatious taxes, 
and they will soon die without a struggle or a groan. Our re. 
venue from imposts is liable at all times, to be seriously affected 
or cut off by a war. In such anevent, will the people acquiesce 
in supporting burdens to construct roads and canals? The ap- 
propriation can be made by the next congress; no part of the 
1,500,000 dollars will be received before its next session, and 
not more than one dividend. A change in the aspect of our 
affairs may occasion regret for this measure. 

Many of the states have already expended large sums for the 
objects contemplated by this bill. ‘The public is sufficiently ac- 
commodated. It is unequitable to burthen such states with 
taxes for a system of internal improvements, not needed by 


themselves, because other states have neglected these objects. 


The measure is inexpedient, because, upon the principles as- 
sumed in the bill, the United States may be defeated in the ac- 
complishment of the proposed objects, by a refusal of the assent 
of the states. If this government has not the power of control- 
ling absolutely roads and canals, leave them with the competent 
authorities. If it has the power, it should be exerted in a 
manner becoming the supreme authority, and not by bargains 
with states. 


On the 3d of March, after the bill had passed both houses, 
the President of the United States, Mr. Mantson, sent the 
following message to the house of representatives: — 


To the House of Representatives of the United States. 


Having considered the bill this day presented to me, entitled 
*“ An act to set apart and pledge certain funds for internal im- 
provements;” and which sets apart and pledges funds “ for 
constructing roads and canals, and improving the navigation of 
water courses, In order to facilitate, promote, and give security 
to internal commerce among the several states, and to render 
more easy and less expensive the means and provisions for the 
common defence;” I am constrained, by the insuperable diff- 
culty I feel in reconciling the bill with the constitution of the 
United States, to return it, with that objection, to the house of 
representatives, in which it originated. 

The legislative powers vested in congress are specified and 
enumerated in the 8th section of the first article of the consti- 
tution; and it does not appear that the power, proposed to be 
exercised by the bill, is among the enumerated powers; or that 
it falls, by any just interpretation, within the power to make 
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jaws necessary and proper for carrying into execution those or 
other powers vested by the constitution in the government of 
the United States. 

“ The power to regulate commerce among the several 
states,” cannot include a power to construct roads and canals, 
and to improve the navigation of water courses, in order to faci- 
litate, promote, and secure, such a commerce, without a lati- 


tude of construction, departing from the ordinary import of the 


terms, strengthened by the known inconveniences which doubt- 
less led to the grant of this remedial power to congress. To re- 
fer the power in question to the clause “ to provide for the 
common defence and general welfare,” would be contrary to 
the established and consistent rules of interpretation; as ren- 
dering the special and careful enumeration of powers which 
follow the clause, nugatory and improper. Such a view of the 
constitution would have the effect of giving to congress a gene- 
ral power of legislation, instead of the defined and limited one 
hitherto understood to belong to them; the terms ‘ common 
defence and general welfare,” embracing every object and act 
within the purview of a legislative trust. It would have the 
effect of subjecting both the constitution and laws of the several 
states, in all cases not specifically exempted, to be superseded 
by laws of congress; it being expressly declared, “ that the 
constitution of the United States, and laws made in pursuance 
thereof, shall be the supreme law of the land, and the judges of 
every state shall be bound thereby, any thing in the constitution 
or laws of any state to the contrary notwithstanding.” Such a 
view of the constitution, finally, would have the effect of ex- 
cluding the judicial authority of the United States from its par- 
ticipation in guarding the boundary between the legislative 
powers of the general and the state governments; inasmuch as 
questions relating to the general welfare, being questions of po- 
licy and expediency, are unsusceptible of judicial cognizance 
and decision. 

A restriction of the power “ to provide for the common de- 
fence and general welfare,” to cases which are to be provided 
for by the expenditure of money, would still leave within the 
legislative power of congress all the great and most important 
measures of government; money being the ordinary and neces- 
sary means of carrying them into execution. 

_ Ifa general power to construct roads and canals, and to im- 
prove the navigation of water courses, with the train of powers 
incident thereto, be not possessed by congress, the assent of the 
states, in the mode provided in the bill, cannot confer the power. 
The only cases in which the consent and cession of particular 
states can extend the power of congress, are those specified and 
Provided for in the constitution. | 

Tam not unaware of the great importance of roads and canals, 
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and the improved navigation of water courses; and thata power 
in the national legislature to provide for them, might be exer. 
cised with signal advantage to the general prosperity. But, 
seeing that such a power is not expressly given by the constitu- 
tion; and believing that it cannot be deduced from any part of 
it, without an inadmissible latitude of construction, and a re- 
liance on insufficient precedents; believing, also, that the per- 
manent success of the constitution depends on a definite parti- 
tion of powers between the general and the state governments, 
and that no adequate land marks would be left, by the construc- 
tive extension of the powers of congress, as proposed in the 
bill, I have no option but to withhold my signature from it; 
cherishing the hope, that its beneficial objects may be attained, 
by a resort for the necessary powers, to the same wisdom and 
virtue in the nation, which established the constitution in its 
actual form, and providently marked out, in the instrument it- 
self, a safe and practicable mode of improving it, as experience 


might suggest. 
JAMES MADISON. 
March 3d, 1817. 


DEBATE CONCERNING THE CAPTORS OF 
MAJOR ANDRE. 


Fanuary 13, 1817. 


Mr. Cuapre ty from the committee of pensions and revolu- 
tionary claims, presented an unfavourable report on the petition 
of John Paulding, one of the persons who took major André, 
the object of which petition was an increase of the pension al- 
lowed for that service. : 

Mr. Wricnt moved that the report should be recommit- 
ted with instructions to report in favour of the petitioner’s 
claim. 

Mr. CnHappe.t said, that the committee did not think the 
public bound to support the whole family of the petitioner, and 
as for the man himself, he was amply provided for by the 
bounty of the country already granted. 

Gen. SmiTs said, that the act for which this man had receiv- 
ed a pension was an act out of the ordinary duty of the soldier. 
West-Point had been saved by it; and what was of more conse- 
quence, in all probability, the life of Gen. Washington. Two 
hundred dollars a year had been the original grant, and the 
house ought to make the allowance now equal to the value of 
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200 per annum then, particularly as the man had 13 or 14 
children. 

Mr. SOUTHWARD was in favour of the recommitment. The 
men who took major André, he said, had resisted the tempta- 
tion of a large sum of money from him, and he remembered 
that at the time the whole country rung with their praise. 

Mr. JEweETT opposed the recommitment: he said, that if 
1000 doliars had been given at the time, they would have 
thought it a most bountiful remuneration; but instead of that, 
the petitioner had a pension for life of 200 dollars, and had al- 
ready received tour thousand. 

Col. faL~MADGE said, he always felt unpleasantly when a 
claim was presented to the house, growing out of the revolu- 
tionary war, which he could not support. Having a knowledge 
of some facts which related to this case, he felt it to be a duty 
incumbent on him to state them to the house. He said, that 
when Gen. Washington was about to go to New England to 
meet Gen. Rochambeau, he wrote to him (Col. Tallmadge,) then 
with a detachment of troops in advance of the army, near North 
Castle in the state of New York, directing him to communicate 
to General Arnold, who then commanded at West-Point, any 
information he might receive of the movements of the encmy. 
Nearly at the same time Gen. Arnold wrote to Col. Tallmadge, 
informing him that he had been apprised of Gen. Washing- 
ton’s instructions to Col. T., and that, as he expected a gentle- 
man from New York, of the name of John Anderson, with 
important intelligence, he’ wished him (Col. T.) to give him 
(Anderson) a safe escort to a place where he (Arnold) would 
meet him. The next information that occurred (said Col. Tall- 
madge) was Mr. Anderson’s being brought a prisoner to our 
regiment by John Paulding, Williams, and Van 
Wart. The papers found on the prisoner were sent by Col. Ja- 
mison, who commanded the regiment, to meet Gen. Washing- 
ton on his return from the eastward, while information of the 
occurrence was sent to Gen. Arnold. The event, said Col. T. 
is but too well known. 

During this state of suspense, Mr. Anderson could no longer 
endure to act an assumed character, and frankly acknowledged 
that he was Major John André, adjutant general of the British 
army.——Having requested pen, ink, and paper, he made a full 
disclosure of his true character to the commander in chief, 
which was immediately forwarded by express to Gen. Wash- 
ington. | 

Col. Tallmadge said, that he removed Major André to West 
Point by order of Gen. Washington, and from thence to the 
head quarters of the army, and was continually with him until 
he was executed. ° 


During this period Major André very fully and freely con- 
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versed on the subject of his capture, and informed him, 
that if he could have commanded a few more guineas than 
he then had it in his power to offer, beside the gold watch 
which was in his pocket, he should not have been then a pri- 
soner. 

Col. T. said, he knew nothing at all of the three men who 
were the captors, as they did not then belong to the army, but 
were of a certain class, who scouted occasionally between the 
lines. He felt no inclination to undervalue their services; but 
when he considered that they did no more than what every ci- 
tizen in the United States, under similar circumstances, was 
bound to do, he did believe the government had bestowed upon 
them an ample reward. He could not consider this case as 
standing on a footing with the services of a man who had been 
wounded, and perhaps had lost a limb in the service of his 
country. A soldier under these circumstances, had now for a 
full pension, since it was raised at the last session, 96 dollars a 
year: the petitioner had been in the receipt of 200 dollars a 
year since the capture of Major André took place.—So far 
from being 4000 dollars, he said it was nearly double that sum 
that the petitioner had received; and if he was correctly inform- 
ed, the state of New York had also given to each of them a 
handsome donation of land. He repeated, that he did not con- 
sider this claim as standing at all upon the footing with that of 
the man who had served his country in the field, and been 
wounded in the service. He was aware that the value of money 
had changed since this pension was established; but it would 
not be deemed necessary in all instances to raise the wages 
and emoluments of those who received them. In the present 
instance, there was a standing reward for a display of patriot- 
ism which the country had been satisfied with; but he would 
not consent to increase it for the reasons stated by the peti- 
tioner. | 

Mr. Go tp said, he was unwilling, on what had been said by 
Major André, to detract from the merit of the petitioner. It was 
a transaction connected with one of the most important events 
of the war. As an example to men in the humble walks of life 
he wished to have it preserved in the same spirit as when first 
granted, and on the same standard of value. 

Mr. Forsytu expressed his surprise.—The hon. gentleman 
from Connecticut had spoken from his own personal know- 
ledge, and the account he had given was very different from 
that given in history. He did not wish to call the hon. gentle- 
man’s words in question; but he wished before he gave a vote, 
to see evidence of the original transaction. 

Gen. Situ said, that the information given by Col. Tall- 
madge was perfectly novel to him. He had always understood 
that large offers and promises had been made by Major Andre, 
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and rejected. On Major André’s part it could be nothing but 
opinion, and such an opinion it was natural enough for him to 
entertain. Gen. Smith said, he knew Major André well—he was 
acquainted with him in England, where he had introduced him 
to his friends—he came over in the same vessel with him to 
America, and when the Major was a prisoner at West-Point, 
he had visited him there, and he declared that he would rely 
upon the word of Major André, as much as upon that of any 
man living. But this now related was only his opinion. 

Mr. WricutT dwelt upon the impropriety there would be in 
giving on such an Occasion credence to the opinion of a person 
under André’s circumstances—a man who could be a spy. 

Col. Tallmadge again rose, and stated more circumstantially 
what had been related to him by Major André. The Major, he 
said, told him that the captors took him into the bushes and 
drew off his boots in the act of plundering him, and there, be- 
tween his stockings and feet, they found the papers—that they 
asked him what he would give them to let him go—that he of- 
fered them his watch and money, and promised them a consi- 
derable sum besides—but that the difficulty was, in his not 
being able to secure it to them; for they had no idea of trusting 
to his honour. They reasoned a while upon the matter, and on 
the whole, concluded that it was best to bring him to the Ame- 
rican army. Col. Tallmadge declared that André was above all 
falsehood or duplicity; and felt ready to die with shame, at 
being in such a mean disguise—nay, begged for a military 
cloak to cover him. 

Mr. Forsyth, wished the report to lie on the table, in order to 
have the matter examined. 

Mr. PickeRinG said, the information was perfectly new to 
him, but he perfectly believed it. As to Gen. Washington’s life 
being in danger, that was out of the question, for he was at the 
time at Newport. 

Mr. Rozertson would not believe one word of the state- 
ment of Major André. 

Mr. SHarp was against the report being laid upon the table; 
and that motion was negatived. 7 

After some further conversation, the motion of Mr. Wright 
for recommitment was negatived, and the report was agreed to. 
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PAINTINGS OF COLONEL TRUMBULL. 
Fanuary 27, 1817. 


The bill to authorize the President of the United States to 
employ Colonel Trumbull to compose and execute four paint. 
ings of the principal events of the revolutionary contest, to be 
placed in the capitol, was again read, and the question being put, 
that it be adopted by the house, a debate upon it arose, which 
occupied the house for a great part of the day. 

Mr. Ross opposed it—he could not perceive the use or ne- 
cessity there was for employing artists to embellish the capitol 
with paintings, at an expense which knew no limits—and he 
desired to have the question taken by veas and nays, which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Forsytu opposed the resolution, and said, that though 
he had the most perfect confidence in the professional skili of 
Mr. Trumbuil, he was not equally confident that the feelings of 
that gentleman were such as he should approve. Neither was 
he clearly of opinion that government ought to become a patron 
and encourager of the fine arts. Besides, he would never vote 
to decorate, at a great expense, the capitol with paintings, till 
there was a monument erected over the body of Washington. 
He intimated moreover, that he should be glad to hear what the 
events of the war were, which were to be the subjects of Mr. 
Trumbull’s pencil. | 

Mr. Catuowvn said, that highly as he venerated Washington, 
he regarded with much greater satisfaction the events which 
that great man had been an instrument in bringing to their ac- 
complishment, and without which, Washington would never 
have been other than a farmer on the banks of the Potomac. 
The whole expense, he had reason to believe, would not exceed 
twenty thousand dollars. Respecting the events that were to be 
selected, he did not pretend to speak with certainty—but he 
believed they were 

The surrender of Burgoyne and Saratoga. 

The surrender of Cornwallis. 

The declaration of Independence. 

And Washington laying down his sword to congress. 

Mr. Hopxinson observed, that the house had seen enough of 
estimates to know how little they were to be depended on. The 
estimate made of the expenses of that uncouth wall, which en- 
closed the square of ground in front of the capitol, was 30,000 
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dollars—while the probability was, that in the event, the public 
would have to pay 100,000 for it. An accurate estimate of the 
expense of the projected pictures, was unattainable—the ex- 
pense must depend upon the time and labour employed upon 
them—the time and labour upon the size of the pictures, and 
the size again upon the situations in which they were to be 
placed; respecting which there must necessarily be an arrange- 
ment between the painter and the architect. Upon the whole, 
however, Mr. Hopkinson thought that Mr. Calhoun’s estimate 
would be the utmost. 

Mr. RoBERTSON was against the resolution—nations, he said, 
like individuals, were bound to be just before they were gene- 
rous, and he would not vote money to pay men for commemo- 
rating events, when the men who suffered in bringing about 
those events remained unrewarded. He would much rather pay 
the sufferers at New Orleans. He thought it best for the artist 
to execute his labours, and when done, present them for sale. 
He would, in short, rather first see the pictures. 

Mr. Harrison said, that if it were amere question about the 
money to be paid, he might perhaps let it be negatived: but it 
respected a totally different object—it was to keep perpetually 
represented to the eyes of the representatives of the people, 
events which could not fail most powerfully to excite their pa- 
triotism. In this way, and for the same purpose, all republics 
had expended large sums, and as an instance he alluded to the 
high value set by the Athenians on a picture of the battle of 
Marathon. Ifthe pictures were to cost four times as much, he 
would vote for them. | 

Mr. Forsytu explained. The picture of Marathon had long 
been destroyed, and yet the memory of the event remained un- 
faded. He put it to the good sense of the house whether they 
would have paintings before they had monuments, which he 
considered as much more likely to produce emotions of the kind 
gentlemen talked of. No painting in the world, he maintained, 
could produce such strong emotions as the present rude tomb of 
Washington. 

Gen. Smits said, the great objection was to the money; and 
it had been thrown out that they ought to be just before they 
were generous, as if they had been found wanting in justice. 
But on what occasion, he asked, had they not been just? Were 
they so poor that they could not be generous as well as just, or 
that they could not afford to hand down to posterity a view of 
those men who voted the declaration of independence, who won 
that independence at Trenton, at Saratoga and at York—and of 
Washington laying down his sword to congress, and like Cin- 
cinnatus retiring to the privacy of his farm, and to the plough. 
It was admitted by the world, and proved by a number of in- 
stances that the Americans had a natural genius for painting, and 
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on that account if on no other he hoped congress would not be 
parsimonious in encouraging the fine arts. 

Mr. Pirxin said that Mr. Forsyth in objecting to the resoly- 
tion, had mentioned that he did not know the feelings of the ar- 
tist, and made this one of the grounds of his opposition. He there. 
fore rose merely to state, for the information of the house, that at 
the commencement of the revolution, col. ‘Trumbull took an active 
part in the defence of his country’s rights, and, he believed, 
made one of Gen. Washington’s family. Following, however, | 
the strong bent of his inclination, in the course of the war he 
went to England to study under his celebrated countryman, Mr, 
West. While in England he was taken up as an American spy, 
and for some time was confined as a close prisoner in the tower, 
Through the interposition of Mr. West, he was afterwards libe. 
rated. At the close of the war he projected a series of paintings 
commemorative of some of the most important events of the 
American revolution, beginning with the battle of Bunker’s hill, 

~ and ending with the scene of the immortal Washington’s laying 
down his military command, and surrendering his sword to 
congress at the close of the war. Two of these, the battle of 
Bunker’s hill and the death of Montgomery, the prints of which 
Mr. Trumbull presented to that house, were finished in Eng- 
land. This employment of his pencil threw him into the back 
ground in that country. It gave him no patronage then. In or- 
der to support himself he was obliged to defer his original plan, 
and engage in historical works more flattering to English pride. 
He accordingly painted the celebrated sortie of Gibraltar. 

It was also well known (Mr. P. said) that colonel Trumbull 
was One of the commissioners under Mr. Jay’s treaty on the 
subject of British spoliations, selected by Mr. Pinckney and 
Mr. Gore, the two other American commissioners, and that his 
vote gave our merchants many millions of dollars. These cir- 
cumstances Mr. Pitkin trusted would satisfy the honourable 
gentleman and the house, that the feelings of this celebrated 
artist are and alwavs have been, truly American. 

Mr. TaLimapce observed that he knew the family of the 
Trumbulls well. The father of this artist was governor of the 
state of Connecticut during the revolutionary war, and his four 
sons were actively emploved in the army. The whole family 
were unshaken patriots, and the present artist was among the 
most zealous in defending the rights of the country. Mr. Tall- 
madge further remarked that the present artist being personally 
conversant with the great events of the revolution, and acquaint- 
ed with most of the patriots who planned, and the military cha- 
racters who achieved our independence, was the only man on 
earth who could give their real likenesses. Mr. T. had examin- 
ed the paintings now in the hall, and was ready to pronounce 
the likenesses very accurate so far as his knowledge of them 
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extended. He presumed colonel Trumbull, whose talent for 
historic painting had been justly celebrated in Europe, would do 
his best to accomplish the object he had in view; but he hoped 
there would be national pride enough displayed on this occasion 
to secure so valuable an exhibition of some of the most promi- 
nent events in the revolution. It was the only opportunity that 
would ever occur, and he hoped that congress would not by an 
overstrained parsimony, oblige the artist, their fellow citizen, to 
leave his native shores, nor deprive Americans of the delight of 
reading on canvass the history of those. events. 

Mr. RanpDo pu spoke with his usual animation and force in 
favour of the resolution. He enlarged with great felicity on the 
emotions produced by representations in painting of great and 
important national events—who, he asked, could bear to have 
the old tapestry in the house of commons of England taken 
down, if it were for nothing else but for the beautiful apostrophe 
of the elder Pitt. He looked upon such things as he did on 
the old magna charta, which, in itself was but an old piece of 
parchment, but was a relic worth all the scapularies of the Ca- 
tholic church. 

Mr. Taytor of New York, opposed the resolution, which 
was on the other hand ably supported by Messrs. Nelson and 
Gaston, after which the resolution passed, the question being 
taken by ayes and nays—Yeas 114, nays 50. 
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AN ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


OPERATIONS OF THE FRENCH ARMY 
IN THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


DURING 


THE WAR OF THEIR INDEPENDENCE; 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF THE MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL COUNT DE 
ROCHAMBEAU. 


"THE troubles in America beginning to engage us in her 
quarrel, it was resolved to send to that country a corps of aux- 
iliary troops, of which the king gave me the command. 

I had been preceded in that continent by the count d’Estaing, 
whose brilliant successes after the taking of Grenada, and the 
naval action which he had won over the English, were rendered 
fruitless at Savannah in Georgia; it was with much difficulty 
that he regained the coast of France, with a fleet disabled and 
dispersed by a violent storm. 

The reverses which he experienced in this expedition, a pro- 


jected attack by the English at New York upon Carolina, the 


depreciation of the continental money, all these causes together 
brought on an important crisis in the affairs of America; she 
had defended herself almost alone, since the beginning of her 
revolution, against the whole force of England. The more vi- 
gorous her efforts had been, the less was she able to renew them. 
Her congress, in this difficult moment, resolved to solicit from 
the king of France their ally, fresh succours in ships of war, in 
troops and in money.—-The king granted them a squadron of 
seven ships, to act on their coasts, a body of troops amounting 
to four thousand men, and a sum of money. The chevalier de 
Ternay was appointed to command the squadron. 

In consequence of my representations about the insufficiency 
of the means with which I was furnished for acting at so great 4 
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distance, the king immediately doubled the corps which was in- 
tended for me; the artillery too was doubled, as well as the 
munitions of every kind: every thing appertaining to the de- 
partment of war was set in motion towards Brest with a dili- 

ence almost unexampled, and arrived at that port early in 
April, the time fixed for the embarkation. The department of 
the marine was not so expeditious; the sailing of the fleet of 
M. de Guichen with the supplies of munitions and troops which 
were sent to our own colonies, had drawn all the transport- 
ships from Brest. The minister of the marine gave tardy orders 
to have some brought from Bordeaux, but they were detained 
by contrary winds, so that upon my arrival at Brest I found 
only vessels enough to embark one half of the troops which 
were destined for America. 

M. de Choiseul used to say, that the watch of M. de Sartine, 
the minister of marine, was always too slow; and upon this oc- 
casion the remark was strictly applicable. The exertions of M. 
Hector, commandant of the marine at Brest, procured a small 
addition, the whole sufficing for the embarkation of five thou- 
sand men. We made the strongest remonstrances to our re- 
spective departments against the impropriety of dividing into 
halves a body of troops already too weak; but the preparations 
which were making in England to arm a squadron to be sent in 
pursuit of us; the advantage which this squadron would possess 
in sailing without a convoy; the necessity of a prompt depar- 
ture, and above all, the urgency of affairs in America, requir- 
ing a speedy and effective succour, determined the council to 
dispatch a positive order to us, to separate into two divisions 
the corps destined for the United States, and to set sail with 
the first favourable wind with what troops could be collected 
for the first. We were assured at the same time, that eve 
means would be used to send off as early as possible the second 
division. Contrary winds detained the convoy and squadron in 
port until the 2d of May, 1780, and the same winds detained at 
Bordeaux the transports of the second division. At length we 
were obliged to obey peremptory orders. Fifteen days before 
this time, La Fayette, who was returning to the American 
army, with the rank of Major General, which his services in 
America had procured him, embarked in a frigate at the isle of 
Aix, with a commissary charged to announce the sailing, and 
prepare at Rhode Island, for the debarkation and supplies, of 
the French troops. 

After a month of contrary winds and delay in Brest-roads, 
the chevalier de Ternay took advantage of a wind in the night 
of the ist and 2d of May to set sail with his whole convoy, 
which got to sea without accident; but was met by a violent 
gale in the gulf of Gascony; the fleet was dispersed for four 
days during which the storm lasted; but upon a change of wind 
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soon got together again and doubled cape Finistérre. The 
English admiral had sailed with the same northerly wind; byt 
the tempest having overtaken him before he had cleared tie 
ehannel, he was obliged to regain a port, by which means the 
French convoy got considerably the start. Our voyage, after 
having passed to the south of the Azores, was easy, but slow 
and protracted by calms. On the 20th of June, being to the 
south of the Bermudas, we descried a squadron of six ships 
making towards the convoy under a press of sail; the chevalier 
de Ternay ranged his transports behind his line and moved to. 
wards the enemy, who was astonished to see seven sail of the 
line come forth from a groupe of merchant vessels, in order of 
battle. The bulk of their squadron kept the wind; one of their 
vessels however, fell within reach of our line, which pursued 
her so closely that she was very near being taken. The cheva- 
lier de Ternay observing that one of his ships Le Provence, al- 
though crowded with canvass, could not keep up, and occasion- 
ed a gap in our line, and fearing that the enemy’s squadron 
which was to windward, might take advantage of the circum. 
stance to cut her off, and afterwards fall upon the convoy, made 
signal to slacken sail to the two ships which preceded him: the 
English vessel tock advantage of this to tack and join her 
squadron, receiving the fire of all our line, which however, did 
not disable her. The two squadrons kept up a cannonade 
until sunset. The chevalier de Ternay continued his route with 
the convoy, the security of which he preferred to the personal 
- honour of capturing an enemy’s ship. 

We learned afterwards that this English squadron was com- 
manded by captain Cornwallis, and was returning to Jamaica, 
after having escorted fifty merchant vessels, as far as the Ber- 
mudas. 

Some days subsequent the French squadron took an enemy’s 
cutter cofiveying a number of officers from Charleston to the 
West Indies. We learned from them the siege and capture by 
the English of that capital of the Carolinas. We found sound- 
ings om the 4th of July, and concluded that we were only a 
short distance from the coast of Virginia. We took another 
enemy’s vessel, the papers on board of which confirmed the 
capture of Charleston, and the return to New York of admi- 
ral Arburthnot’s squadron with the body of troops who had 
maintained the siege under Gea. Clinton. He had left five 
thousand men at Charleston under the command of Lord Corn- 
wallis. The passengers informed us that the garrison of New 
¥ork, since the return of those troops, amounted to fourteen 
thousand men, and that Arburthnot expected every day to be 
joined from England by admiral Graves, and to operate after- 
wards with their united forces. On the evening of the same 
day the chevalier de Ternay observed, within the capes of the 
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Chesapeake, eleven large ships which our oldest sailors took for 
ships of war. We conjectured that they were the six ships 
which we had already encountered on the 20th, united to the 
force of Arburthnot or of Graves, and which were waiting to 
attack us in their turn. The orders of the chevalier de Ternay 
directing him to disembark at Rhode Island, he tacked about, 
changed his course in the night, and steered for Rhode Island. 
It was a fine opportunity which we had missed, for the eleven 
sail, as we were afterwards informed, were a convoy on their 
way from Charleston to New York, escorted by a few frigates. 
But the chevalier de Ternay, anxious only for the arrival of his 
convoy at the place of destination, studiously avoided every en- 
gagement which could only redound to his personal glory, 

He entered at last, on the 12th of July, a harbour of Rhode 
Island, after a navigation of seventy days. The squadron of 
admiral Graves followed close upon us, and arrived the next 
day at New York. The storm which we had encountered in 
the hay of Biscay, obliged that officer to return to Plymouth, 
where he was detained fifteen days. In the neighbourhood of 
the Western Islands he captured a ship belonging to the French 
India company, which being richly laden he took in tow: this 
retarded his arrival and saved our convoy, which would have 
been roughly handled if the squadron of Graves, united to that 
of Arburthnot, had encountered us. 

The troops debarked at Newport the capital of the island, 
and were encamped with their left to the sea and their right 
towards the anchorage of the squadron, which was pro- 
tected by the land batteries that I planted at the most eligible 
points. I fortified also several points on which the enemy might 
land, and opened roads by which I might march to attack him 
at his first appearance. * * * * * * ' 

The capture of Charleston had thrown the American finances 
into great discredit. The paper money had depreciated so far 
that sixty dollars of it were given for one of silver. General 
Washington, after detaching to Carolina the troops of the 
southern states under General Gates, was reduced to act on the 
defensive in the Jerseys with his army composed of the north- 
ern troops. The arriyal of the French forces, although inferior 
innumbers to what they had expected, was welcomed by Ge- 
neral Washington and the congress with great joy and gratitude. 
It was hoped that we should soon see the second division 
which was announced to congress by the French minister, with 
an augmentation of naval force accompanying it, that should 
restore to us the maritime superiority, so necessary for acting 
on every part of the coast in possession of the English. 

Ten days after our landing, the combined English squadrons 
to the number of twenty sail, twelve of which were of the line, 
appeared in sight, and advanced to the island to attack the 
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French at their anchorage; but they renounced that project un- 
til they should be seconded by the land forces of which the 
English general was hastening the embarkation in the sound. 
General Washington, who watched all their movements, gave 
me frequent advices of them, and on account of the diminution 
of our little army and the weakened state of the squadron, from 
sickness, he authorized me to put in requisition the militia of 
the states of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, to assist us in 
our works and in the defence of the island. These states sent 
four or five thousand men assembled by General Heath, who 
all took the field with great ardour and perfect willingness, 
This American general had been dispatched by Washing- 
ton to procure for the French all the succours which he 
might be able to command, and he acquitted himself of his 
charge with a truly patriotic zeal. I kept only two thousand 
men, of whom I gave the command to La Fayette, whom Gen, 
Washington sent to me at the same time. I requested General 
Heath to send the rest back to their harvests, which they had 
suspended to come to our assistance. 

General Clinton had, in fact, embarked at a port in Long 
Island, with ten thousand of his best troops, a quantity of heavy 
artillery and mortars, for the purpose of attacking us on Rhode 
Island; but whether it was that he was informed of our prepa- 
rations to receive him, or that a recent movement of General 
Washington towards New York, made him afraid to commit 
the safety of that place to too small a garrison, he resolved to 
land his troops and to form camps on Long Island. It is said 
that there were at the time sharp altercations between the mili- 
tary and naval commanders: this was, without doubt, the occa- 
sion of the different demonstrations which they made at the 
end of August and during the month of September, but which 
were always too dilatory to give any uneasiness to the French 
troops. In the mean time, however, the enemy’s squadron did 
not cease to blockade ours, and appeared to be waiting for a re- 
inforcement to attack us. 

I will here speak of a small misunderstanding in my corres- 
pondence with General Washington, which was stifled in its 
origin. After he had answered my first letter in the most po- 
lite manner, I observed that under the pretext of being slightly 
acquainted with our language, he spoke but little of business in 
his succeeding letters; but he sent La Fayette to me with full 
powers. The latter had occasion to witness the vigour of our 
defensive measures against the preparations of the enemy, and 
to observe how effectually the army protected our small squa- 
dron against the superiority of the English. With regard to 
offensive operations, the chevalier de Ternay and myself defer- 
red them until one of the three following events, of which we 


had great hopes, should take place:—1st, The arrival of my 
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second division. 2d, A reinforcement of ships from M. de 
Guichen, a requisition for which had been made by the cheva- 
lier de Ternay, in consequence of an authority granted to him 
for that purpose. 3d, Or, in fine, that the enemy by drawing 
his forces towards the south, might weaken New York so far 
that we should have nothing to fear for our squadron at Rhode 
Island, and leave us at liberty to attempt something with the 
army upon the Island of New York. 

Immediately after his return to Washington’s head-quarters, 
La Fayette wrote me a most pressing despatch, in which, after 
recalling our conversations, he concluded, in the name of the 
General, ’y proposing that I should join him immediately to 
undertake an attack on New York; his letter finished by a 
sort of summons founded on the political state of the country, 
and the apprehension that this campaign was the last effort of 
her patriotism. We were still further dissatisfied with this des- 
patch, because General Washington, in his letter to me by the 
same messenger, did not say a word of this project; but he 
made no answer to my request for an interview, at which, by an 
hour’s conversation, we could settle more than by volumes of 
writing. I took occasion to write a letter to La Fayette, in 
which, after reminding him that, by his own showing, there 
were fourteen thousand regular troops in New York indepen- 
dent of the militia, and that the French squadron was blockaded 
in Newport by a force more than double, I proved to him that 
if 1 should abandon the squadron under these circumstances, 
the English admiral would-be the most pusillanimous of men 
if he did not burn it immediately upon our departure, and 
afterwards attack our communications on the different bays 
which separate the continent from Long Island and the island 
: New York, supposing that we had effected a descent on 
them. 

I wrote to General Washington at the same time, in English; 
I expressed my satisfaction at the letters which I had received 
from him, and requested that all correspondence on business 
might be direct between us: I at the same time renewed my 
request for a conference. | 

I ought however, to mention, in justification of La Fayette, 
that he conveyed in substance, the sentiments of General Wash- 
ington, who availed himself of his youth and ardour to express 
them with greater energy. This commander, in fact, thought at 
that time, and not without some foundation, considering the 
total discredit of the finances of congress, that this campaign . 
Was the last effort of expiring patriotism. He was desirous at 
any rate of hazarding an attack on the stronghold of the enemy, 
While he could count upon the assistance of the French troops. 

e felt, however, the difficulty of it, and acquiesced in all the 


Teasonings of my letter. From the moment that our corres- 
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pondence became direct, I was uniformly pleased with the go. 
lidity of his judgment and the amenity of his style. 

At length, in the beginning of September we had news of 
the squadron of M. de Guichen, who had appeared on the 
southern coast of America. After having gained several battles 
in the West Indies, he undertook a large convoy for France, 
The chevalier de T’ernay, when he found himself blockaded by 
a superior force, had required of him a reinforcement of four 
sail of the line. The letter did not arrive at cape Francois un. 
til after the departure of M. de Guichen: it was delivered to 
M. de Monteil who could not decypher it, and who, besides, 
had engaged in an expedition against Pensacola in conjunction 
with the Spaniards. 

We received, in the beginning of September, very unfavour- 
able accounts from the southern states. Lord Cornwallis had 
advanced as far as Camden where he was met by General 
Gates: the latter was beaten, and the American army put com- 
pletely to the rout. Cabb, a French officer, was killed at the 
head of an American division which sustained the whole weight 
of the day; General Gates retired with the remnant of his 
army as far as Hillsborough, in North Carolina. 

In the mean time, on the news of the approach of M. de 
Guichen, I at length obtained the desired meeting from Gene- 
ral Washington to determine upon the operations which our 
expected maritime superiority might warrant; it took place at 
Hartford on the 20th September; we there agreed upon all our 
movements, in the event of the arrival of the second division, 
or of an increase of naval force brought or sent by M. de 
Guichen. But these appearances soon vanished upon the arri- 
val of admiral Rodney’s fleet at. New York, which tripled the 
English force. We hastened the conclusion of our conference, 
the French generals wishing to be at their posts where they 
were wanted. We found, however, that the baron de Viomenil 
had made every proper arrangement to secure the anchorage of 
the squadron against this new peril. General Washington was 
also in haste to join his army, where his presence became very 
necessary. * * * * * * 

I shall venture to interrupt here the regular narrative, in or- 
der to relate an anecdote fitted to exemplify the character of the 
good republicans of Connecticut. In going to this conference, the 
carriage which conveyed admiral the chevalier de Ternay and 
myself, broke down. I sent Fersen, my first aide-de-camp, 10 
search of a wheelright who resided at the distance of a mile 
from the place where the accident happened. Fersen returned 
to inform me, that he had found a man sick of a quartan fever, 
who had answered him that his hat full of guineas would not 
tempt him to work in the night. I requested the admiral to g° 
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with me that we might entreat him together. We told him that 
General Washington was to arrive that evening at Hartford, 
for the purpose of conferring with us the next day, and that 
the object would be defeated, unless he mended our vehicle. 
“ You are no liars,” said he: “ I have read in the newspaper 
that Washington is to be there this evening to confer with you: 
I see this is a public matter; your carriage shall be ready by 
six o’clock in the morning.” And so it was. On our return 
from the conference at Hartford, one of our wheels gave way 
nearly on the same spot, and at the same hour; and we were 
obliged to have recourse to our old friend. ‘‘ What,” said he, 
“ do you want me to work again in the night?” “ Alas, yes,” 
was my reply, ‘t admiral Rodney is arrived and has tripled the 
enemy’s naval force, and we must get back with all speed to 
Rhode Island, in order to be ready for his attacks.” * But,” 
rejoined the wheelright, “* what are you going to do with your 
six ships against twenty English ships?” It will be a fine day 
for us, if they attempt to destroy us at our anchorage.— 
“Come,” said he, “ you are clever fellows; you shall have 
your carriage at five o’clock in the morning; but, before I be- 
gin to work, tell me, if there is no harm in the question, are 


you pleased with Washington, and is he so with you?” We as- 


sured him that this was the case. His patriotic feelings were 
gratified, and he was again as good as his word. Such was the 
public spirit which animated not only this worthy mechanic, but 
almost all the inhabitants of the interior, and particularly the 
freeholders of Connecticut. 

It was at this period that the treason of Arnold happened: 
he had been negociating for nearly a month with André, aide- 
de-camp to General Clinton, to deliver the fortress of West- 
Point, an American depét on the river Hudson, which contained 
all their munitions; he intended to take advantage of Washing- 
ton’s absence to execute his treason. That General, who es- 


teemed his military talents, had given him this confidential | 


command, and intended to visit him and the post the very day 
on which André was arrested by a patrol of militia, who were 
the more active as they wished to secure the return of their ge- 
neral to the army. They suspected André, whom they found 
disguised on the road from West-Point to New York. They 
arrested him, and found in his shoes the whole plan of the con- 
spiracy. He offered a purse to these militia-men who refused 
it, and conducted him to head-quarters. General Washington 
arrived at the same time at West-Point—Arnold had been im- 
mediately informed of the detention of André; he threw him- 
self into a boat, and rowed to an English frigate which he knew 
to be stationed below King’s Ferry. General Washington found 
him gone, and Mrs. Arnold not knowing what had become of 
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her husband; but letters which he received from his army soor, 
made him acquainted with the treachery. He gave orders for 
the safety of the place, and immediately repaired to his head- 
quarters. Every body is acquainted with the trial and the tra- 
gic end of the young André, who deserved a better fate, and 
who was lamented even by his judges. The rigour of the laws, 
and the necessity of making an example, forced them to con- 
demn him. 

On my return from the conference I was principally occu- 
pied with the care of placing my troops in winter-quarters in a 
country of liberty, in which every individual considers his pro- 
perty as so sacred that the army of General Washington had 
always remained in tents during the summer, and during win- 
ter in barracks constructed by themselves in the midst of the 
forests. This plan was impracticable for us in Rhode Island, 
where the English during the three years that they occupied it, 
had burnt for fuel every tree on the island. * * * * * * 

The state of Rhode Island acquiesced readily in a plan which 
I suggested, of our repairing at the expense of our military 
chest, the houses which the British had injured, and converting 
them into barracks for the soldiery,.while the inhabitants should 
undertake to lodge the officers. All was managed with perfect 
harmony and admirable discipline on our part. We had fre- 
quent deputations of Indians to our quarters, who expressed 
astonishment at nothing but to see still laden with fruit, the 
apple trees that overhung the tents which the soldiers had occu- 
pied for three months. One of the chiefs of these savages put 
a question to me, at a public audience, which surprised me not 
a little. Father, said he, is it not strange that the king of 
France, our father, sends his troops to help the Americans inan 
insurrection against the king of England, their father? I an- 
swered, that the king of France, his father, protected the natu- 
ral liberty which God had given to man, and which the English 
king would take away from the Americans. It was thus that I 
got rid, indifferently well, of a remark which was of a perplex- 
ing nature. 

Admiral Rodney departed again for the West Indies in the 
course of November, leaving a squadron of twelve sail of the 
line under admiral Arburthnot, who fixed his anchoring ground 
for the whole winter, in Gardner’s bay, at the extremity of 
Long Island, that he might not lose sight of the French squa- 
dron; while he sent ships of fifty guns and a considerable num- 
ber of frigates to cruize off the different ports of America. It 
must be acknowledged, that, during the whole time in which he 
kept his fleet together fur the purpose of attacking the French, 
the commerce of the Americans at the ports of Philadelphia 
and Boston was very brisk; that their privateers made a great 
many prizes; and that the union of their fleet opposite to Rhode 
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Island was a great relief to the other ports on so extensive a 
coast. 

Lord Cornwallis after his victory at Camden, pursued the 
American army into North Carolina; but the want of provisions 
and the protection necessary for his convoys, compelled him to 
send off strong detachments. One of these corps, under the 
command of Major Ferguson, was attacked by several bands of 
American militia who beat him completely, and kilied or took 
twelve hundred men. This check obliged Lord Cornwallis to 
fall back on Camden. General Clinton had sent off towards the 
end of October, a detachment of three thousand men, under the 
command of Brigadier-general Lesley, who had landed at 
Portsmouth in the Chesapeake bay, with the view of acting 
there in concert with Lord Cornwallis; he was directed by the 
latter to re-embark and proceed to reinforce him in South Ca- 
rolinae These men were replaced at New York by three thou- 
sand troups who arrived from Ireland. General Greene quitted 
the army of Washington at this epoch, by order of congress, in 
order to succeed General Gates in the command of the southern 
army. * * * * 

In the beginning of November, our troops took possession of 
the quarters which had been prepared forthem. We were com- 
pelled, by the dearth of provisions, to separate the cavalry from 
the legion of Lauzun, and send them, with the artillery horses, 
to occupy the barracks which the state of Connecticut had con- 
structed at Banora for its militia. The dyke de Lauzun-Biron, 
who took the command at these barracks, rendered himself, by 
the urbanity of his manners, highly agreeable to the Americans, 
and succeeded perfectly in whatever business he had to transact 
either with old governor Trumbull or the members of the le- 
gislature. A little anecdote will serve to illustrate the duke’s 
aptitude for social intercourse of every kind. An honest Ame- 
rican of the village asked him what trade his father was of in 
France. My father, answered Lauzun, does nothing, but I have 
an uncle who is a farrier,—alluding to one of the significations 
of the word Marechal in his own language.* “ Very well,” 
said the American, shaking him cordially and lustily by the 
hand, “ that is a very good trade.” | 

The next year commenced very unfavourably for the Ame- 
rican cause. A third part of General Washington’s army re- 
volted; the Pennsylvania line, after putting their generals and 
officers under arrest, marched, with a serjeant at their head, to 
Philadelphia, to demand their pay from congress. An extraor- 
dinary trait of patriotism marked this sedition. General Clin- 
ton commanding at New York, sent emissaries to these troops, 


* In French, the word Maréchal means either a marshal or a 
farrier, Biron, the uncle of Lauzun, was a marshal of France. 
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to induce them to join the American refugees whom he had jn 
his army, and offered to pay all their arrears, which were, in 
fact, but too justly due. The serjeant commanding the line ex- 
claimed—‘* Comrades,—he takes us for traitors;—we are only 
“« brave soldiers who demand justice from our countrymen;— 
“* but we will never betray our country.” He hanged the spies 
and continued his march. The assembly of Pennsylvania ap- 
pointed deputies to meet them, who, after a very arduous ne- 
gociation, succeeded in reclaiming them to their duty. 

The mutiny extended itself to the Jersey line; and General 
Washington found himself obliged to suppress, by an example 
of severity, a disorder, the spreading of which was so much the 
more dangerous, as all his army had the same just cause of 
complaint. 

On our side, the French military chest was far from being in 
a situation to afford assistance to that of the Americans, since 
we subsisted only from day to day, on loans which were exceed- 
ingly onerous. At this period, bills of exchange on France were 
negociated at Boston and Philadelphia at a loss of forty per 
cent. The American paper money was not worth the one hun- 
dredth part of its nominal value, and was advancing rapidly to 
annihilation. 

It was at the same period that Arnold embarked at New 
York ‘with two thousand men, to seize a post at Portsmouth in 
Virginia, whence he could commit depredations on the shores 
of the Chesapeake without any resistance but from the militia 
of the country. 

These misfortunes following each other rapidly, induced 
congress to dispatch for France, Colonel Laurens, aide-de- 
camp to General Washington, and son of the famous Laurens, 
formerly president of congress, who was then confined in the 
tower of London. This officer was instructed to represent, in 
the strongest light to the court of France, the distressed situa- 
tion of his country. * * * * * * 

During the month of February we had news of the defeat 
of Tarlton by the division of Brigadier-general Morgan. But 
this check had only irritated Lord Cornwallis, who marched 
with his whole force in pursuit of Morgan, but could not over- 
_take him before his junction with General Greene. The latter 
was obliged to fall back to meet his reinforcements on the Roa- 
noke. Having assembled them, he took post at Guilford court- 
house. Lord Cornwallis attacked him vigorously, and, after a 
bloody action, succeeded in dislodging him. But the American 
general yielded only the field of battie, and took up a new posi- 
tion some miles in the rear. Lord Cornwallis having suffered 
much from along march, a fierce contest, and want of provi- 
sions, was also obliged to retire, towards cape Fear, to a settle- 
ment of Scotch royalists, where he hoped to find refreshments 
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and assistance for his wounded. The conduct of General 
Greene in this retreat, on the day of battle at Guildford, 
and after the action, did him great honour, and presaged the 
high talents which he afterwards displayed. 

M. de la Peyrouse, who, with my son had sailed for France 
on the 28th of October, in order to explain to the French cabi- 
net the state of things in America, and to solicit the necessary 
succours of men and money, returned to Boston about the end 
of February. It was by him that we received our first des- 
patches since our departure from France. We learned that 
my son and he, on their arrival at Versailles, had found M. de 
Sartine withdrawn from the ministry of the marine; and re- 
placed by M. de Castries; that the minister of war was on the 
point of sending in his resignation; that the empress-queen had 
finished her glorious career; that the English, having declared 
war against the Dutch, and taken them unawares in all their 
possessions which were unprovided with the means of defence, 
the councils of France was preparing forces by sea and land to 
support them; and that, in fine, from all these circumstances, 
it was impossible to give the proper attention and supply to 
the exigencies of America. The king, however, gave orders to 
M. de la Peyrouse to set off immediately in the fastest sailing 
frigate at Brest, charged with fifteen hundred thousand francs 
which had been deposited at Brest for six months, waiting the 
departure of the second division. Colonel Rochambeau was or- 
dered to remain until it should be determined in council, what 
answer to make to the demands of America. 

After the return of our squadron, Arnold was reinforced in 
Virginia by a detachment of three thousand men from New 
York, under the command of general Philips. The English 
squadron remained at New York to repair three ships which 
had received great injury, in a spirited action which has been 
fought in the Chesapeake between chevalier Destouches and ad- 
miral Graves; and the chevalier Destouches was engaged in 
refitting the Conguerant, which had lost her rudder. La Fayette, 
who had been detached with a thousand men, by general Wash- 
inggon, continued his march by land to join baron Steuben and 
the different bodies of militia which the state of Virginia had. 
put in motion. 

Our squadron being refitted, the chevalier Destouches was 
very anxious to undertake an expedition against Penobscot, a 
fortress in possession of the English, at the northern extremity 
of the United States. He was pressed to do so, by the mer- 
chants of Boston, who were greatly infested by privateers and 
pirates from that post. General Washington did not approve of 
this project, and convinced the chevalier Destouches that for an 
object of very little consequence he would be exposing his 
Squadron in a gulph where, after an unsuccessful engagement, 


he would haye no port of refuge; in fact, two years before, an 
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expedition from Boston which had attempted this conquest, had 
been destroyed in Penobscot river. We were also informed that 
the English squadron was repaired at New York, and reinforced 
by all the ships of fifty guns which had been cruising on the 
different stations; so that any enterprize by sea became impossi- 
ble for the French squadron, on account of the superiority which 
these reinforcements gave to the enemy who seemed determined 
to bear with his whole strength upon the southern states. He 
weakened New York by various detachments, and as our squad- 
ronat Rhode Island might now be left in security with a smaller 
number of troops to protectit, I proposed to General Washing- 
ton to march to the Hudson, and unite with him opposite to 
New York, which would enable him to reinforce La Fayette in 
Virginia, by a detachment from his army. 

Two motives, however, dissuaded us from immediately execu- 
ting this movement; the preparations necessary for our subsist- 
ence, and the expectation of whatever succour might arrive with 
my son, which it would be of importance to receive in the first 
place, if affairs in the south should not become too urgent. Ge- me fc 
neral Washington received these offers with many acknowledg- 
ments, but did not think the danger in the south so pressing as 


to require that they should be executed before these two objects - d 
were accomplised. He despatched, however, the Pennsylvania , tl 
line, under General Wayne, to rejoin La Fayette. q 
Lord Cornwallis put his troops into quarters, for refreshment, ef 
during the months of April and part of May, in the neighbour- = S 


hood of Cape Fear. General Greene, in the meantime, advanced si: 
by Hillsborough towards Camden, in South Carolina, to attack q 
Lord Rawdon, who had remained with asmall division to cover 


that country. He hoped by this movement to oblige Lord Corn- I 
wallis to retire. But as by this same mancuvre he left Virginia f 
uncovered, Lord Cornwallis took advantage of it, broke up his a 
quarters; by a rapid march passed the Roanoke at Halifax, and \ 
joined Generals Philips and Arnold, at Petersburg, in Vir- I 
ginia. 


My son arrived at Boston on the 8th of May, in the frigate 
Concord, with M. de Barras, who came to succeed the chevalier 
de Ternay, whom we had lost by sickness. They informed us 
that they had seen a powerful fleet set sail from Brest, under 
M. de Grasse; that upon arriving in the latitude of Madrid, 
part of it was to separate, and proceed under the Bailli de Suf- 
fren, to relieve the Cape of Good Hope, and reinforce our squad- 
ron in the East Indies; that the count de Grasse, after passing 
to the south of the Azores, was to detach a small convoy, es- 
corted by the Sagittary, of six hundred men; the only succour 
destined at present for North America: the money intended for 
the navy and the troops, was divided on board the Sagittary, 
and the frigate which brought out M. de Barras. My despatches 
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informed me, and a declaration to the same effect was made 
to congress by his majesty’s minister, that various obstacles, 
among others, an English fleet of superior force which had been 
cruizing off Brest, had prevented the second division from set- 
ting out the year before; but that, not to deprive America of a 
succour which had been destined for her, and which the French 
government did not wish to withhold, the council had determin- 
ed to supply the deficiency in money, and that the sum of six 
millions was assigned in consequence, which General Washing- 
ton might appropriate to the wants of the American army. It 
was mentioned to me confidentially, that the count de Grasse 
had orders to repair to the American coast in July or August, 
to extricate the squadron of M. de Barras; and that the latter, 
in case I should advance into the continent to unite with Gene- 
ral Washington, was ordered to proceed to Boston. The port 
of Rhode Island was considered as unsafe without the co-opera- 
tion of a land force to protect the anchorage of the squadron. 
Expeditions too were proposed to me against Penobscot, New- 
foundland or Halifax. It was, however, left to my discretion to 
concert with General Washington, any other operation propor- 
tioned to owr strength, which could be covered by M. de Grasse, 
during the very short stay which he was ordered to make in 
those seas. 

The oldest despatches which M. de Barras brought me were 
from M. de Montbarrey; some more tecent were from M. de 
Ségur, who had succeeded him in the ministry of war; and the 
last, from M. de Castries, who was at Brest, at the time of the 
sailing of the expedition. I was informed, in my private letters, 
that it [had been in France, the king would have appointed me 
minister of war. I was never ambitious of that place; but I con- 
less that, considering the distressed_state in which I was left, 
and the penury of the means which were furnished to me, this 
was the only moment of my life in which [ coveted it. It was, 
however, necessary for me to leave my present situation, anddo. 
as well as I could for the advantage of both nations. 

As soon as I had decyphered my despatches, I proposed a 
conference with General Washington, which was appointed at 
Wethersfield, near Hartford, for the 20th of May; the count de 
Barras could not be present, because at the moment fixed for 
his departure, the English fleet began to stretch themselves in 
line before his squadron. | 

General Washington was accompanied by General Knox, and 
Brigadier-General Duportail: I had already arrived there’ with 
the chevalier de Chatelus. At this meeting, General Washing- 
ton’s favourite project was an enterprize against New York, 
Which he considered the best suited to give a finishing stroke to 
the English dominion in his country. He knew that the ene- 


my’s force in that place was diminished by the different detach- 
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ments to the south which had been made from it, and he thought, 
from the information of pilots, that the bar might be passeq 
without lightening. He considered an expedition to the Chesa- 
peake against Lord Cornwallis as a secondary object, to which 
we should only have recourse when convinced of our inability 
to execute the first. After some discussion it was at length 
agreed, that upon the arrival of the recruits and the small con. 
voy of the Sagittary, the French army should put itself in mo. 
tion to join that of the Americans opposite to New York, which 
we were to approach as near as possible, and then wait for news 
from M. de Grasse, to whom a frigate was to be despatched, 

Immediately after this conference, General Washington wrote 
to General Sullivan, a member of congress, to inform him of 
the result. His letters were intercepted. It is thought, and all 
the gazettes have repeated it, that he spoke of an attack on New 
York only to deceive the enemy, and intended that this letter 
should fall into their hands. This great man does not need the 
help of such fictions to transmit his illustrious name to posteri- 
ty. He did, in fact, at that time, entertain a desire to attack 
New York; and we should have executed it, if the enemy had 
continued to weaken that post, and the French fleet had been in 
a condition to assist us. 

But what served completely to mislead the English general, 
was a confidential letter written by the chevalier de Chatelus, to 
the French minister, inwhich he boasted of his success in indu- 
cing me to adopt General Washington’s opinion: The siege of 
the island of New York, he said, was at length determined 
upon; the two armies were to meet before that place; and we 
should engage the count de Grasse, to force the pass of Sandy- 
hook, and the entrance to New York. He complained with bit- 
terness, and in coarse terms, of the little influence which a man 
of abilities could exercise over the imperious character a 
general, who chose always to command. The English officer 
charged with the procuring of intelligence, sent me a copy of 
this intercepted letter, certainly not with a view of promoting 
peace in my household. Isummoned the chevalier de Chatelus, 
showed him the letter, threw it into the fire, and left him to re- 
morse. It will be readily supposed, I did not seek to unde¢eive 
him as to the military project; and it will be seen in the sequel 
of these memoirs, ‘how far that general officer was acquainted 
with the real scheme which I proposed to the count de Grasse. 

I immediately set about my despatches to the count de Grasse, 
which were to be sent as soon as the Concord should be ready 
for sea. I painted to him the distressed condition of the south- 
ern states, and especially Virginia, which had, to oppose to 
Lord Cornwallis, only the small body of troops under M. de La 
Fayette, whose chief reliance was his own management, and the 
nature of the country intersected by rivers. I informed M. de 
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Grasse, of the particulars of the conference of Wethersfield. I 
observed to him that he must be better advised than I could be 
on the possibility of forcing the port of New York, as in cir- 
cumstances nearly similar, M. d’Kstaing, under whose orders 
he then served, had in vain offered his pilots an enormous sum 

to induce them to attempt the bar of that port. In fine, I men- 

tioned to him, as my own private choice, an enterprize in the 
Chesapeake bay, against the army of Lord Cornwallis, which I 

thought more practicable and less expected by the enemy, who 

trusted to our distance. I requested him to omit no importuni- 

ties with the governors of Saint Domingo, for aid, and to bor- 
row for three months, the French brigade, under the command 
of M. de Saint Simon, which was destined to act with the Spa- 

niards, whom I[ did not think able to make use of them during 
this campaign. I wished him also to borrow twelve hundred 
thousand francs in our colonies to insure the success of the ope- 
ration. I concluded by requesting him to send back the frigate 
immediately, that upon receiving his answer, I might concert 
with General Washington our march by land, so as to join him 
at a given point in the Chesapeake bay. 

General Washington receiyed at the time of the meeting at 
Wethersfield, a packet of despatches from Lord George Ger- 
maine, to General Clinton, dated the 7th February, and 7th of 
March, which were not written in cypher, and had been inter- 
cepted by an American privateer. They threw much light upon 
the projects of the English for the campaign; the object of which 
was, nothing less than the conquest of the southern states, and 
the confinement of General Washington to the country north of 
the Hudson. The English minister spoke with the utmost con- 
tempt of the American forces, and declared to General Clinton, 
that having, according to his own account, in English pay, more 
American royalists than there were rebels in Washington’s ar- 
my, it was very extraordinary that he should suffer this rebel- 
lion to continue so long. He made no other mention of the 
French corps than to assure the English general, that no prepa- 
rations were making in France for the departure of the second 
division, and that the first would be fully occupied in protect- 
ing the squadron at Newport. He did not fail to suggest the 
discredit into which the finances of congress had fallen; and on 
this subject he was so far correct, that at the time of the meet- 
ing at Wethersfield, the paper money, after having depreciated 
toa thousand for one, was entirely annulled by a resolution of 
congress. 

General Greene, in advancing against Camden, had been re- 
pulsed by Lord Rawdon, in a sortie about the end of April; but 
the American General Marion, had reduced fort Watson in the 
enemy’s line of communication, and General Greene still acted 
on the offensive in South Carolina. The state of things in Vir- 
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ginia, was very different. Lord Cornwallis after having collected 
his forces, which amounted to eight thousand men, pressed clos¢ 
upon the marquis de La Fayette, who was forced to retreat from 
one river to another, till he should be joined by General Wayne, 
who was advancing to his assistance with the Pennsylvania 
line, 

After holding a council of war in which it was determined to 
leave the squadron at Rhode Island, I embarked with the army 
for Providence, to await there our recruits, which I expected 
every day under escort of the Sagittary, or to march without 
them, if the news from the south became more unfavourable. 
At length we received both the money and recruits, which ar. 
rived in safety, although a part of the convoy had been dispers. 
ed. Leaving the greater portion to form the detachment of 
M. de Choisy, necessary for the protection of the ships, the 
French army was in motion towards the Hudson on the 18th 
June, to join that of General Washington. On the way, we re- 


ceived news of General Greene’s success against Lord Rawdon’s 


line of communication, which forced the latter to quit Camden, 
and retreat towards Charleston. The news from Virginia con- 
tinued very unfavourable, which served only to hasten the march 
of the French corps. General Washington having received in- 
formation that the enemy was dispersed in several camps, and 
that he had sent a strong detachment to the Jerseys, thought he 
might take advantage of his absence, to carry fort Washington, 
on the island of New York, by a coup-de-main. He marched 
with his whole army on the first of July, to support General 
Lincoln, to whom he had given his advanced guard to make the 
attempt. He wrote to me te beg that I would hasten my march 
with the corps of Lauzun, and the first half brigade, so as to 
effect our junction if it should be necessary. General Lincoln 
fell in with a strong detachment of the enemy which had left 
New York in the morning, to forage; he retired in good order 
upon the column of General Washington, who stopped the ene- 
my, at the same time thatthe cavalry of Lauzun threatened his 
flank. This detachment returned precipitately to New York, 
and the loss was trifling on both sides. 

The celerity of our march and our discipline gave great plea- 
sure to our allies. The two armies united at the camp of Phi- 
lippsburg, at the distance of three leagues from King’s bridge, 
the first post of the enemy on the island of New York. This 
movement produced all the effect which could be expected from 
it. It kept General Clinton at New York, when we knew by 
the despatches already mentioned, that he had orders to em- 
bark with a body of troops and proceed by the way of Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and the Jerseys, to confine General Wash- 
ington to the east of the Hudson. It contributed to the retreat, 
of Lord Cornwallis from the point to which he had advanced in 
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Virginia, and compelled him to proceed towards the Chesapeake, 
and fortify himself in a permanent post, in obedience to the 
same instructions. A few days after our junction, we heard 
that Lord Cornwallis had retreated to Richmond, and thence to 
Williamsburg, at the distance of four leagues from York. 

We learned at the same time, that three thousand recruits 
had arrived at Charleston from Cork, and that a similar rein- 
forcement was expected at New York, with the garrison of 
Pensacola which the Spaniards had sent back. Washington’s 
division and mine amounted to but nine thousand men; they 
began, however, to disconcert the measures of the enemy. 

Meanwhile, Lord Cornwallis continued his retreat. La Fay- 
ette followed him cautiously;. he had given the command of his 
advanced guard to General Wayne, a brave man, but of an ar- 
dent character, who at first obtained some advantages over the 
rear guard of Cornwallis; but in a second attempt was repulsed 
with the loss of his cannon. Lord Cornwallis descended James 
river to Portsmouth, whence, after reconnoitering this post 
which did not suit him, he ascended York river, and establish- 
ed himself at York and Gloucester, on the right and left banks 
of this river, which served him for a port where the largest 
vessels might anchor in safety. 

The three thousand English recruits expected at New York, 
arrived there the 11th of August; which, with the garrison of 
Pensacola, raised the force of the enemy in that island to up- 
wards of twelve thousand men, notwithstanding the detachments 
which had been sent to the south. 

Matters were in this situation when the count de Grasse, 
after an unimportant campaign in the West Indies, where he . 
had only taken the island of Tobago, arrived at Saint Domingo: 
he found there the frigate with my despatches; he communi- 
cated them immediately to the Spanish commandant in Saint 
Domingo, and to M. de Solano, the Spanish admiral, who ap- 
proved of my plan against the army of Cornwallis. They con- 
tributed to it to the utmost of their ability; the first by lending 
us for three months, the three thousand men under M. de Saint 
Simon; and the second, by procuring for M. de Grasse at the » 
Havanna, the twelve hundred thousand francs of which we 
were in need for this operation. M. de Grasse sent the frigate 
back immediately, and on the 5th of August I received his an- 
swer, in which he informed me, that he should be in the Che- 
sapeake by the end of August, with all the succours which I 
had demanded. He added, that he should not remain longer 
than till the 15th of October, but he protracted the term until 
the completion of this important undertaking. 

As soon as I had communicated this answer to General 


Washington, I concerted with M. de Barras the means of ef- 
fecting his junction with M. de Grasse, and of transporting the 
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artillery for the siege, with the detachment of M. de Choisy, 
At the same time General Washington prevailed upon two 
thousand men from the northern states to follow him to the 
south to join the troops of La Fayette. A hundred thousand 
crowns remaining in the French military chest were divided be. 
tween the two armies. 

They were in motion on the 19th of August; we marched 
up the north river for three days, and passed it at King’s ferry 
under the protection of the American forts. General Washing- 
ton left three thousand men on the other side under the com- 
mand of General Heath, to protect West-Point and the north- 
ern states. We afterwards descended the river on the right 
bank. We advanced beyond Chatham towards Staten Island, 
where the French army pretended to establish ovens, and col- 
lect provisions destined to serve in an attack on New York, 
which redoubled the enemy’s uneasiness. M. de Villemaury, | 
our commissary, managed this feint to admiration. But turn- 
ing short to the right, back of the mountains which separate 
the interior of Jersey from the maritime districts, we led 
our armies to the Delaware; we were fortunate enough to find 
the water low and forded the river at Trenton. Until this mo- 
ment the English General could not be aware of our real de- 
sign; but it was too late to defeat it, if M. de Grasse should 
arrive in the Chesapeake at the time he had specified. The two 
armies continuing their march, passed through Philadelphia, 
and defiled before the congress. There we learned that admiral 
Hood had joined admiral Graves before New York, and had 
made all sail for the Chesapeake. This news was compensated 
by areport from Baltimore, a town situated at the head of that 
bay, which announced the arrival of M. de Grasse with twenty 
six sail of the line. We hastened our march at the head of our 
respective van-guards; and upon reaching the head of Elk, 
we found:an officer who had arrived an hour before us with 
despatches from M. de Grasse. 

All difficulties were not yet overcome: the English in their 
different incursions, had so destroyed the American shipping 
that we could only collect enough to embark two thousand men. 
This was scarcely sufficient for conveying the advanced guards 
of grenadiers and chasseurs of the two armies. The two /io- 
menils continued the march by land with the army, passing 
around the bay to Baltimore and Annapolis; General Wash- 
ington and myself pushed on with a small escort, and having 
made forced marches of sixty miles a day, we arrived on the 
14th of September at Williamsburg, where we found the divi- 
sions of La Fayette and Saint Simon united and waiting for us 
in a good position. Lord Cornwallis was busily entrenching 
himself at Gloucester and York. He barred the river by sink- 
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ing vessels in the channel and mooring others within the pro- 
tection of his works. 

There was much uneasiness excited at Williamsburg by the 
appearance of the enemy’s fleet, by a heavy cannonade which 


‘had been heard on the 5th of September, and by the subsequent 


appearance of two English frigates in the bay. At length, how- 
ever, in the night of the 14th and 15th, we received a letter 
from M. de Grasse, which informed us that an English fleet of 
twenty sail had appeared off Cape Charles on the 5th; that al- 
though he had fifteen hundred sailors employed in landing the 
troops of M. de Saint Simon, he immediately cut his cables 
and went out with twenty-four ships to meet the enemy; that 
Graves having the wind, the advanced guard only, under M. 
de Bougainville, had closed with the English squadron which 
was very roughly handled; that he, M. de Grasse, had continued 
in pursuit for some time; that upon returning to the bay, he had 
found there the squadron of M. de Barras; that this admiral 
having left Newport with our artillery for the siege, had arriv- 
ed inthe bay on the 10th; that he had met with and taken the 
two English frigates; that he had immediately despatched the 
ten transports of M. de Barras, those two frigates, and his 
other prizes, under M. de La Villebrune, to bring the troops 
from Annapolis. This officer having joined Vioménil, by their 
united exertions, they arrived at James-town on the 25th, and 
the armies landed on the 26th and 27th. 

The 28th of September we left Williamsburg at break of day, 
and advanced towards York. I commenced the investment with 
the French troops, beginning some distance up York river, and 
passing down to the marsh near Colonel Nelson’s house, avail- 
ing myself of the woods and swamps to enclose the enemy with- 
in pistol-shot of his works. The three French brigades were 
encamped at a short distance, but sheltered by the heights from 
the enemy’s cannon. Viomenil commanded the grenadiers and 
chasseurs of the advanced guard; and the investment was 
effected without the loss of a man. On the same day, General 
Washington, at the head of an American corps, was obliged to 
retire behind us, and to halt at the morass, all the bridges over 
Which had been broken; he employed the rest of the day and 
the night in refitting them. On the 29th, the American army pass- 
ed the morass, on which it rested its left, with its right on the 


Tiver, The investment of the place was now complete, and as 


close as possible. The infantry of Lauzun having landed under 
its Colonel, joined his cavalry which I had directed to move by 
Tarr on the road to Gloucester, under Brigadier-general Vou- 
eden, who commanded there a body of American militia. The 
whole of this legion was reassembled on the 28th, the day on 
which York was’ invested. 


On the night of the 29th and 30th, the enemy dreading a 
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coup-de-main on the extensive position which he had fortified, 
abandoned the entrenched camp at Pigeon’s-hill, and retired 
within his enclosure. The 30th we were employed in fixing our- 
selves in the works abandoned by the enemy; which enabled 
us to enclose him in a narrower circle, and gave us great ad- 
vantages. 

On the same day, we sent M. de Choisy to request of M. 
de Grasse a detachment from his squadron, to reinforce M. de 
Lauzun in Gloucester county; M. de Grasse gave him eight 
hundred men. He marched forward to take a position nearer 
to Gloucester. He overtook Tarleton on the route with four 
hundred cavalry and two hundred infantry on a foraging party. 
The legion of Lauzun, supported by a body of American mi- 
litia, attacked him so vigorously that they beat him, and forced 
the detachment to retire into the fort with some loss. After 
this action M. de Choisy pushed his advanced posts to within 
a mile of Gloucester. 

~The trenches were opened by two attacks above and below 
York, on the night of the 6th of October. That on the right 
was of six or seven hundred fathoms front, and flanked by four 
redoubts. It was completed without any loss, because we made 
the left commence the work, which, although the attack on this 
side was a feint, drew all the attention of the enemy. The - 
strength of the army enclosed, and the character of the man 
who commanded it, obliged us to conduct these attacks with a 
great deal of method and precaution. The American army had 
charge of the right of the trenches, and the French of the centre 
and left. 

It is but justice tothe Americans to declare, that they conduct- 
ed themselves with a zeal, a courage, and an emulation which 
prevented them from being at any moment behind-hand in their 
part of the duty, although they were quite unacquainted with 
the operations of a siege. 

We set fire to an enemy’s ship of war by our batteries, and te 
three transports, which had anchored with a view of acting on 
our rear. 

‘ In the night of the 14th, the soldiers on duty in the trenches 
having been relieved by the regiments of Gatinozs and of Royal- 
Deux-Ponts under the Baron de Viomenil, we resolved to at- 
tack the two redoubts on the enemy’s left. General Washing- 
ton entrusted to La Fayette the attack on the right, and I com- 
mitted that on the left to M. de Viomenil. Four hundred gre- 
nadiers led this assault under JZ. de Deux-Ponts and WM. de 

Lieutenant-colonel of the regiment of Gatinois. 
M. de Viomenil and La Fayette, made so vigorous an attack 
that the redoubts were carried at the same moment, sword i 
hand. We killed, wounded, or took the greater part of the 
troops which defended them. ‘Fhe lodgment was made by 
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opening a communication between these redoubts and the right 
of our second parallel. Their situation furnished us with the op- 
portunity of establishing new batteries which completely enve- 
loped the army of Cornwallis, and enabled us to batter the whole 
interior of his defences at such a distance as could not but be 
very effectual. Count de Deux Ponts, Charles de Lameth, and 
M. de Gimet aide-de-camp to La Fayette were wounded. 

On the night of the 15th, the enemy made a sortie with six 
hundred chosen troops; he met with resistance at all our re- 
doubts, but took possession of a battery in the second parallel, 
where he spiked four cannon. The chevalier de Chatelus 
marched up with his reserve, and repulsed this sortie. The 
four pieces badly spiked, were ready to be fired again within 
six hours, by the exertions of General d’ Abeville commanding 
our artillery. The Marquis de Saint Simon was wounded at the 
trench the next day, but went through his twenty-four hours 
without suffering himself to be relieved. 

‘At length, on the 17th, the enemy opened a parley, and the 
capitulation was signed on the 19th of October, by which Lord 
Cornwallis and his army became prisoners of war. At noon, 
the Americans and French took possession of two bastions. 
The garrison defiled at two o’clock, between the two armies, 
with drums beating, and carrying their arms which they after- 
wards stacked, with about twenty stand of colours. Lord Corn- 
wallis being sick, General O’Hara marched out at the head of 
the garrison. On reaching us, he presented his sword to me; 
{showed him General Washington, opposite to me, at the head 


q _ of the American army, and told him, that the French army 


being but an auxiliary in the war, he was to receive his orders 
from the American General. 

Colonel Laurens, the viscount de Noailles, and M. de Gran- 

chain, had been appointed by their respective commanders, to 
prepare the articles of capitulation with the superior officers of 
Cornwallis’ army. It was signed by General Washington, my- 
self, and M. de Barras, on the part of the Count de Grasse, 
and immediately put in execution. We found eight thousand 
men, of whom seven thousand were regular troops, and one 
thousand sailors, two hundred and forty pieces of cannon, 
seventy-five of which were cast, and twenty-two colours. 
Among the prisoners may be reckoned two thousand who were 
in the hospitals, of whom the greatest care was taken. The rest 
Were sent into the interior. 
_ I despatched the duke de Lauzun and count de Deux Ponts, 
In two frigates to carry the capitulation to Frances; and Mr. 
Tilghman, aide-de-camp to General Washington, was sent by 
him to congress. 

This affair was hardly over, when the English squadron of 
Ten sail, appeared off Cape Henry, on the 27th of Oc- 
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tober; it had on board a body of troops under General Clinton, 
After having ascertained that the succour was too late, it put to 
sea again; and the fleet of M. de Grasse, sailed for the West In. 
dies on the 4th of November. He sent back to Saint Domingo, 
the body of troops which he had borrowed from the governor, 
and left at York a light squadron, of which the frigate Romu- 
lus was the largest vessel, under M. de la Villebrune. General 
Washington returned to his head-quarters on the river Hudson, 
opposite to New York, with the detachment from the northern 
states. He sent the troops which had been under the command 
of M. de la Fayette, to reinforce General Greene in the south, 
The French remained at York, Gloucester, Hampton, and Wil- 
liamsburg, where they took up» the quarters which the enemy 
had expected to occupy, and rebuilt the houses destroyed du- 
ring the siege. 

The congress, as soon as they heard of the surrender of Corn- 
wallis, passed a resolution, to have a marble column erected at 
York, in Virginia, adorned with emblems, commemorating the 
alliance between the United States and France, with a succinct 
account of the surrender of the army of Cornwallis to Generals 
Washington, Rochambeau, and De Grasse. They voted also to 
present two colours to General Washington, and four pieces of 
cannon, taken from the English army, to count de Rochambeau 
and count de Grasse, with an inscription declaring the gratitude 
of the United States, for the glorious part which they had acted 
in this brilliant expedition. | 

General Greene obtained new successes in the south: he de- 
scended from the mountains of the Santee, passed the Wateree 
and Congaree, marched to Dorchester, and forced the enemy to 
abandon all the posts which he had in the open country, and to 
retire within the lines of Charleston. The English, at the end of 
this campaign, which had commenced so unfavourably for the 
Americans, held nothing on the continent of North America, 
but Charleston, Savannah, and the islands of New York. All 
these successes contributed not a little to the overthrow of the 
English ministry, when the news of the capture of Cornwallis 
reached Europe, and induced Parliament to relinquish all of- 
fensive operations on the continent of America. * * * * * 

During the month of May, 1782, we were informed of the 
defeat of the count de Grasse, by a published account of admi- 
ral Rodney, which the English at New York took good care to 
circulate. This was the more important, as congress, and the 
assemblies of several of the states, were convoked to determine 
whether they should listen to the proposals of General Carle- 
ton, who had succeeded Sir Henry Clinton in the command of 
the English army. He proposed to the United States, in the 
name of his government, the acknowledgment of their indepen- 

dence, without restriction, provided they would renounce the 
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alliance which they had contracted’ with France. The congress: 
refused to receive Carleton’s secretary, who came with these 
offers; and the state of Maryland published a resolution, denoun- 
cing as an enemy to the state, whoever sHould propose to treat 
without the concurrence of France; accompanying this procla- 
mation with declarations of the gratitude which they owed her. 
This example was followed by the general assembly of Virginia, 
and afterwards by all the other states, at the usual times of hold- 
ing their assemblies. The English general having, at the same 
time, despatched a body of troops from Charleston to Jamaica, 
proposed a suspension of hostilities to General Greene, who as 
well as the legislature of South Carolina, refused it. The cheva- 
lier de la Luzerne, sent accounts of all these transactions to 
France, by the chevalier Clouard. They confirmed the good opi- 
nion which had been entertained there of the firmness of the 
Americans, and of their gratitude towards their ally. 

The chevalier de la Luzerne, had succeeded M. Gérard, as 
minister plenipotentiary in America. His frank and conciliating 
manners, gained the esteem and confidence of the Americans to 
such a degree, that although he was apparently unwilling to 
take any part in their internal affairs, yet there were few matters 
of consequence in which he was not consulted. 

The unhealthiness of the season in Virginia, began to cause 
much sickness in the army: the chevalier de la Luzerne, received 
letters at this time from M.de Vaudreuil, who, after the capture 
of M. de Grasse, had succeeded to the command of the fleet. 
This admiral requested him to make preparations for refitting it 
at Boston. We were also informed, that a body of troops was 
about embarking at New York, which was supposed to be des- 
tined against some of the French colonies. These circumstances 
induced me to put the French army in motion, to bring it near- 
erto New York. I requested a conference at Philadelphia with 
General Washington. It was there resolved, that the two armies 
should unite on the Hudson, should approach as near as possi- 
ble to New York, to threaten the place, and prevent it from 
sending out any detachment against our colonies. During this 
time the army under the chevalier de Chatelus, and the chevalier 
de Viomenil, marched during the night, and reposed in the day- 
time. Through the judicious precautions of these generals, it 
arrived in health and safety at Baltimore, where it was joined 
by a detachment under M. de la Vallette, whom I had left at 
York and Gloucester, to demolish the fortifications, after re- 
moving the artillery. Although these troops had been conveyed 
up the bay by the little squadron of M. de la Villebrune, while 
the rest of the army was proceeding slowly by land; yet from 
ene to the lowest soldier, they arrived every man 
sick, 


During the stay which the army was obliged to make at Bal- 
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timore, to recruit the sick, and to allow the great summer-heat, 
to pass by, we were informed of the evacuation of Savannah jpn 
Georgia; apart of the garrison had returned to New York, and 
the rest was sent to Charleston, from which place also the ene. 
my was preparing to withdraw his magazines. I received a 
the same time a letter from M. de Vaudreuil; who was on his 
way to Boston, with the remains of the fleet of M. de Grasse, 
requesting the assistance necessary for his protection, while re. 
fitting. He had detached M. de la Peyrouse, towards Hudson’; 
bay, who destroyed all the British establishments there. I sent 
M. de Choisy, to command his land forces, and the officers of 
artillery and engineers whom he wanted. 

General Carleton made another attempt to obtain a truce; he 
announced the absolute and unqualified acknowledgment of the 
independence of America, which had passed the two houses of 
the English parliament, and the prospect of preliminaries of 
peace being signed immediately. At the same time however, 
we heard of the arrival at New York, of admiral Pigott, who 
had succeeded Rodney in the command of the enemy’s fleet, 
and of the preparations which were making to embark troops for 
the French islands. This last piece of news determined the 
speedy march of the French army, in order to effect a junction 
with that of Washington, and to present our united force before 
the place. This march was made in the same order and by the 
same road which we had taken the year before. The junction 
was effected at King’s ferry, on the North river. 

General Washington wishing to testify his respect and grati- 
tude to France, made us pass between two lines of his soldiers 
dressed, equipped and armed completely, for the first time since 
the revolution, partly with clothes and arms sent from France, 
and partly from the English magazines taken with the garrison 
of Cornwallis, which the French army had relinquished to that 
of the Amercans. He made his drums beat the French march 
during the whole of this review, and the two armies met each 
other with marks of the greatest reciprocal satisfaction. 

The council in France had directed that if the enemy should 
evacuate New York and Charleston, or either of thoge places, 
General Rochambeau should embark his army for Saint Do- 
mingo under the orders of a general officer, to be delivered over 
to M. de Galves, a Spanish lieutenant-general, who commanded 
the troops of the two nations, intended for a combined operation. 
All our information stated the immediate evacuation of Charles- 
ton; andthe march of the French army from Virginia tothe North 
River rendered it easy to execute the orders of the council. I 
communicated my instructions to M. de Vaudreuil, and inform- 
ed him that I was ready to lead the army to Boston, whenever 
he should be ready to take it on board. M. de Vaudreuil an- 
swered, that his squadron could not be prepared before the end 
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of November, and that he could not transport more than four thou- 
sand men, comprising the officers and their suite. I proposed to 
the baron de Viomenil, and his brother, to take charge of the two 
brigades of infantry, and a part of the artillery, and conduct 
them to their destination. I left the corps of Lauzun, with the 
heavy artillery which was still at Baltimore, and I confided to 
the Duke de Lauzun, the command of that part of the French 
troops which remained in America, subject to the orders of Ge- 
neral Washington. 

At the period of the march of the French troops from Cram- 
pond, there happened between me and an American captain of 
militia, whose habitation I occupied as quarters, an affair, plea- 
santly characteristic of republican freedom. He came to ask 
from me, on the evening before the departure of the troops, a 
sum of fifteen thousand francs, (three thousand dollars) for 
wood which the brigade of Soissonnois had burnt on his proper- 


- ty. I found the demand exorbitant, and referred him to the com- 


missary Villemanzy, who was charged with the settlement of 
all accounts for articles consumed by the army throughout the 
camp. At the moment of beginning the march, the next day, 
when the roll had been beaten, and the troops were under arms, 
aman approached me with 4 very complaisant air, and told me 
that he was not ignorant of the services which I had rendered 
his country, that he respected me greatly, but that he was obli- 
ged to do his duty. He then served me with a paper, and after- 
wards laid his hand gently on my shoulder, telling me at the 
same time, that I was his prisoner. Well, sir, said I, laughing, 
take me away if you can. Not so, your excellency, answered 
the sheriff; but I beg of you, now that I have performed my 
duty, to let me go off unmolested. I sent the commissary Ville- 
manzy, to the house of the American captain, and he found him 
in a crowd of his countrymen, who were all upbraiding him in 
the sharpest terms, for his proceeding. The commissary agreed 
with him to submit the matter to arbitration; and the result was, 
that the captain had to pay the costs, and to content himself 
with two thousnd, instead of fifteen thousand francs. 

_ The army on its march passed through the whole of Connec- 
ticut. Governor Trumbull, and his council, issued a proclama- 
tion, requesting their fellow-citizens not to raise the price of 
provisions during our passage, and the inhabitants seconded his 
views with so much generosity, that every mess of soldiers ob- 
tained at a very low price, in addition to their ordinary rations, 
all kinds of provisions. The army arrived at Providence, where 
it was detained by some new accident happening to the 
squadron of M. de Vaudreuil, and remained in barracks du- 
ring the rest of November. 

I have not mentioned the multitude of addresses from all the 
towns and general assemblies of the states of America, present- 
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ed to me, containing uniformly, the warmest acknowledgment 
of their obligations to France. I will cite but one of these ad. 
dresses. A deputation from the Quakers of Philadelphia, wait. 
ed on me, in all the simplicity of their costume. “ General,” 
said the oldest of them to me, “it is not on account of thy mi- 
“litary qualities that we make thee this visit—those we hold in 
“little esteem; but thou art the friend of mankind, and thy army 
“conducts itself with the utmost order and discipline. It is this 
“which induces us to tender thee our respects.” 

At length, the army embarked at Boston, early in December, 
with the universal benedictions of our allies throughout the 
Thirteen States. I may mention as a proof of the wonderful 
discipline of this army, that during the course of three cam- 
paigns, there was nota blow nor a quarrel between a French and 
an American soldier. 

I was obliged to return with the chevalier de Chatelus, M. de 
Belleville, M. de Choisy, all the staff and our respective aides- 
de-camp, to meet the frigate which I had selected to convey us 
to France. It was in the Chesapeake bay, as I had not chosen 
to deprive M. de Vaudreuil of any of his vessels, in which he 
was obliged to crowd all that he could embark of the army. 

In returning to Virginia, we passed by New Windsor, where 
General Washington was. It was there that we took an affec- 
tionate farewell, and that I received from the American army, 
as did all the officers who accompanied me, the sincerest assu- 
rances of perpetual remembrance. 
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FRAGMENT 


ON 
SPANISH LITERATURE, 


Translated from the French of S1ismonps; 


By JOHN S. SMITH, Esq. 


’[ HE number of Spanish writers is very considerable, and their fer- 
tility is astonishing. The Spaniards have alone, for example, more 
theutrical pieces than all other nations together; and it would not be 
right to form an opinion of them from specimens selected at hazard; 
the less so, as the very peculiar taste of this nation augments the dif- 
ficulty of knowing it well. The literature with which we have been 
occupied, and that which we reserve for another time, are European; 
the Spanish is oriental. Its genius, its pomp. and the end which it 
has in view, belong to another sphere of ideas, to another world. We 
must enter completely into its spirit before we pretend to judge it; 
and nothing would be more unjust than to measure by our poetry, 
which the Spaniards do not know or do not esteem, works composed 
under a system altogether different from ours. 

On the other hand, Spanish literature: promises a remuneration 
proportionate to the labour’which it exacts. This brave and chivalric 
nation, whose pride and dignity have become proverbial, is pourtray- 
ed in its literature; and we shall derive pleasure from finding in it, 
features which correspond with the part played by the Spaniards in 
Europe. The same people who set a barrier to the invasion of the 
Saracens, who maintained during five centuries, their political and 
religious liberty, who, when they lost both under Charles V. and his 
successors, seemed desirous of burying Kurope and the New World, 
under the ruins of their constitution, have also manifested in 
their literature, their strength and richness of imagination, their no- 
bleness and elevation of character. We perceive in their first poetry 
the heroism of their ancient knights; we recognize the magnificence 
of the court of Charles V_ in the poets of the happiest period of his 
reign; then the same men who conducted the armies from victory to 
victory, held also the first rank in letters. Even in the universal de- 
cline, we still remark the Spanish grandeur; the poets of the last 
age were crushed under the weight of their own riches, and sunk 
by the efforts they made to surpass all the others and even them- 
Selves, * * * # # 

At the subversion of the West in the reign of Honorius, Spain 
was invaded, about the year 409, by the Suevi, the Alani, the Van- 
dals, and Visigoths. This country, which, during ‘almost six centu- 
ries, had been subjected to the Romans, and which had completely 
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adopted their language and civilization, experienced from that time, 
by the mixture of the conquerors with the vanquished, that revoly. 
tion of morals, opinions, military spirit, and language, which we haye 
already observed in the other provinces of the empire, and which 
was destined to give birth to the Romanesque nations. Among the 
conquerors the Visigoths were the most numerous, and this was a 
happiness for Spain, since, of all the people of the North, the Goths, 
as well Eastern as Western, were by much the most enlightened, 
the most just, and those who extended the best protecticn to the van. 
guished people, whilst they established the wisest legislation over 
their conquests. The Alani were brought into subjection by the 
Visigoths, ten years after their entry into Spain: ten years later, the 
Vandals passed over to Africa to found there a warlike monarchy 
destined to revenge Carthage and to sack Rome. In fine, the Suey; 
who still preserved their independence during a century and a half, 
were in their turn subjected in 585. The dominion of the Visigoths 
thus stretched over all Spain, except some maritime cities, which 
remained in the power of the Greeks of Constantinople, who, 
from that time, acquired by their commerce great riches, and a large 
population. The ancient Roman subjects, raised by the Visigoths to 
a level with their conquerors, formed by a similar education, called 
to the same employments, and professing the same religion, were 
soon entirely confounded with them. When, in 710, Spain was in 
vaded by the Mussulmen, all the Christians who inhabited it, formed 
but one people. : 

The Spaniards do not doubt but that their language was formed 
during the three hundred years of the dominion of the Visigoths. 
It is evidently a mixture of the German with the Latin, and of a con- 
traction of the latter. It was, it is true, enriched afterwards by the 
Arabian with a great number of words, which, in the midst of a Ro- 
manesgue tongue, preserve a character altogether foreign. The Ara- 
bian without doubt, influenced also the pronunciation, but changed 
not the genius of the language. Although the Spanish and Italian 
have a common origin, yet there is a marked difference between 
them; the syllables lopped off in the contraction of words and those 
retained are not the same; so that words growing out of the same 
Latin origin have no longer any resemblance. The Spanish more 
sonorous, more accentuated, more aspirated, has something more 
dignified, more firm and more imposing; on the other hand, this 
language being less improved by philosophers and orators, than the 
Italian, has Jess pliancy and less precision; in its grandeur it is not 
always clear, and its pomp is not exempt from bombast. In spite of 
these variances, the two languages can be recognized as sisters, and 
the transit from one to the other is easy. 

Civil liberty was as perfect in Spain as any political constitution 
will admit; the nation seemed to have given itself kings for the pu'- 
pose of better circumscribing the authority which it was compelled 
to yield. It was desirous of finding in them, good commande?s, 
judges of the field of honour, and models of a gallant noblesse; but 
its eyes were ever opened: to the extension which these kings might 
give to their prerogative; and in consequence judges were placed 
over them in ordinary times;—the legal forms of resistance to the 
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§ abuse of power were regulated beforehand, and in the calm of peace; 
=.|l orders were admitted to an equal representation in the diet, and 
S every Spaniard was imbued with the sentiment of the dignity of the 

citizen, and of the nobleness of the Visigoth blood. That court, that 
Pnoblesse and that equality of rank, have maintained in the habits, 
© language, and literature of the Spaniards, an elegance, a tone of good 
B society, a courtly air, an aristocracy of spirit, which the Italians 
© Jost very eatly, because their liberty was altogether vulgar. 


A profound sentiment of political liberty cannot admit of religious 


© servitude; thus the Spaniards preserved, until the reign of Charles 
») VY. an entire independence on that Roman church, of which they be- 
came the most timid slaves, so soon as their political constitution 
) was overturned. This religious independence of the Spaniards has 


never been remarked, because the writers of the nation would now 


- blush at it, and would rather endeavour to conceal it, whilst those of 
> all other people judge of the whole Spanish history by the epoch 


when they were in contact with them. 
The Spaniards engaged in every walk of literature, epic and lyric 


| - poetry, allegory, history, philosophy, and erudition. They advanced by 
© themselves opening a road adapted to their own taste, and without 


commingling with foreigners; but they advanced slowly, and until 


EP the period when Claarles V. reunited under his empire the rich pro- 
» vinces of Italy to Castile, they profited but little of the progress of 


mind in the other parts of Europe. On the other hand, they boasted 


Se of what they had accomplished by themselves; they held in the high- 
) est estimation, every thing that they considered national, and thus 


they preserved in their poetry, a stronger and more original colour- 


| ing. It was thus that dramatic poetry originated with them, previous 


to their intercourse with other nations, and-being formed on the an- 
cient Castilian taste, according to the morals, the habits, even the 
caprices of the people for whom it was destined,—it was less regu- 
lar than that of other nations, much less learned, and much less 
agreeable to the ingenious analysis which the Greek philosophers had 
made of the poetic art; but it was much more fitted to excite the 
Spaniards, more in harmony with their opinions and customs, and 
more intimately connected with their national pride; in fact, neither 
the satire of other nations, the criticisms of their own literati, the 
prizes of their academies, nor the favour of their princes, could ever 
ca them to the system which at this day prevails in the rest of 
urope. | 
_ This same nation which had a long time wasted its strength against 
Itself; which had employed four hundred years of combats, in driving 
Step by step from their homes, its most industrious inhabitants; 
which had, at the same time, shed torrents of blood in propping by 
turns, the sovereigns of Castile and of Aragon, of Navarre and of 
Portugal, or in restraining them within the limits of their preroga- 
tive, and in raising above the throne, the rights of the grandees and 
People;—this nation, a stranger to Europe, and taking no part in its 
policy, united herself all at once under a single chief, at the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century. She then turned against fo- 
reigners the prodigious means which had, until then, been confined: 
within her own bosom;—she shook, and threatened to overturn the 
liberty of all Europe;—she lost her own without ever remarking it, 
Vou. II. 2A 
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in the midst of her victories;—her character was entirely changed 
and at the moment when this phenomenon occupied and alarmed all 
Europe, her literature, shone forth in its greatest brilliancy, 

The power of Spain had already received, in the latter years of the 
fifteenth century, an increase sufficient to endanger the equilibrium 
of Europe. Alphonso V. of Aragon, after having conquered the 
kingdom of Naples, had, it is true, left it to his natural son, and Fer. 
dinand the catholic recovered this kingdom by a signal perfidy, only 
in 1504. But Sieily, Sardinia, and the Balearian islands were already 
united to the crown of Aragon, and the marriage of Ferdinand with 
the queen of Castile, without confounding the two monarchies, gaye 
this ambitious prince the disposal of the armies of all Spain, which 
he began very soon to use in Italy. The united armies of Ferdinand 
and Isabella wrested from the Moors the kingdom of Grenada, in 
4492. The same year, Christopher Columbus discovered for the 
crown of Spain, those countries so extensive, so rich, so happily situ. 
ated, where the Spaniards have found a new home, and whence 
they, fora long time, drew the treasure by means of which they 
flattered themselves they would subdue the world. 

In fine, in 1512, Ferdinand, as regent of Castile, conquered Na- 
varre; and all that vast peninsula, except Portugal, was subjected to 
the same dominion. When, in 1516, Charles V. united to this great 
monarchy the rich and industrious provinces of the Low Countries, 
his patrimonial inheritance, and in 1519, the imperial authority with 
the succession of Maximilian in Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia,— 
this power so new in Europe, so disproportionate to all those’ which 
had grown up since Charlemagne, was well fitted to turn the head 
of a youthful sovereign, and to inspire him with the project of found- 
ing a universal monarchy. The lustre of the victories which Charles 
V. gained, in pursuing this vast design, the respect or fear with 
which he inspired all the nations of Europe, the glory of the Spanish 
arms, which he conducted in triumph to Italy, France, Germany, 
to countries where the Castilian standards had never penetrated, 
were equally adapted to dazzle the nation and to inspire her with 
that enthusiasm for him whom she regarded as her hero, which 
rendered her inattentive to the revolution in her laws and constitu- 
tion. 

But this ambitious dream of the king and people was alike injuri- 
-ous to both. Charles V. in the midst of his victories, and in spite of 
the extent of his states, was proportionally, both weaker and poorer 
than Ferdinand and Isabella his immediate predecessors had been. 
He was arrested in every one of his enterprizes, and deprived of the 
fruit which he had a right to expect from them, by the want of sol- 
diers and money, wants which his predecessors never experienced. 
The contributions of Italy, Spain, Flanders, and Germany, joined to 
the treasures of the New World, did not prevent his troops from 
being constantly disbanded for the want of pay; the immense and 
continual levies which he made in all the states in subjection to him, 
did not secure him a superiority over his enemies in the open field; 
and however great were the acquisitions which he legally made by 
inheritance or By forfeiture * to the empire, he never added one pro- 


* Par incameration a l’Empire. 
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yince to his states by the right of conquest, but was, on the contrary, 
forced to contract his hereditary frontiers on the side of the Turks. 

The Spanish nation, the only one of those in subjection to him 
which he could preserve from foreign invasion, suffered itself as 
early as the minority of Charles V. to be stripped of a part of its 
privileges, by cardinal Ximenes. Intoxicated with the victories 
of its king, it every day abandoned some new right. Those gallant 
knights who had always fought for the interests of their country 
alone, and waged war when and how they pleased, made it a point of 
honour to become the most devoted and obedient soldiers. Fighting in- 
cessantly for quarrels of which they knew nothing and in which they 
had no interest, they resolved all their duties into that of a severe dis- 
cipline. In the midst of nations whose language they did not under- 
stand, and all of whom they held in equal contempt, they signalized 
themselves by an inflexible severity and a pitiless cruelty. The first 
of European soldiers, they were nothing but soldiers. Those Spanish 
bands, those terrible battalions of infantry, presented a front of iron 
to their enemies, a heart of steel to the unfortunate; it was these 
whom the prince always selected for a cruel enterprize, very certain 
that no sympathy would stay them in the execution of the most ri- 
gorous orders. They showed themselves ferocious in the wars 
against the protestants of Germany; ferocious against the catholics, 
in the pillage of Rome. At the same period, the soldiers of Cortes 
and Pizarro manifested a cruelty in the New World which at this 
epoch was the opprobrium of Castilians, and of which, however, no 
trait had been remarked in all the history of Spain, prior to the reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. Cruelty seemed to have become a cha- 
racteristic of the Spanish soldier, duplicity and Machiavelism that of 
the chiefs. The most illustrious men of this period are soiled by 
deeds of perfidy which cannot be paralleled. The great captain Gon- 
salvo of Cordova, the marquis of Pescairo, Alphonso d’Avalos, Anto- 
nio de Leva, and the most illustrious Castilians, made the breach of 
faith and the most sacred oaths, a sport; so many accusations of 
poisonings and assassinations are preferred against them, that even 
in suspending our belief on each of them, yet does their collected 
force imprint a deep stain on the memory of these pretended great 
men. 

At the same time, the clergy had gained in power what morals 
had lost in efficacy; the Inquisition was established in Castile in 1478, 
by the united authority of Ferdinand and Isabella; it was immediately 
invested with extraordinary powers for the repression of the Moors, 
against whom, however, it had not been found necessary to employ 
such rigour even in the time of their greatness, and who had long 
ceased to be an object of fear. But Ferdinand, who was the most de- 
ceitful of kings, although his zeal for the Inquisition had gained him 
the name of catholic, took, in fact, no interest in religion. He had 
Shown this warmth in favour of the Inquisition, because he regarded 
it as a powerful political engine with which he could intimidate the 
grandees and reduce the people to dependence. It required nearly a 
Seneration of men to accustom the Spaniard to the sanguinary pro- 
ceedings of this tribunal, and to make fanatics of the people. This 
work of an infernal policy was scarcely accomplished when Charles 
V. began to reign. The frightful spectacle of the autos de fé, was 
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robably, what gave to the Spanish soldiery the ferocity so striking 
in all this period, and which was previously so foreign to the nationa| 
character. The Jews, against whom the people nourished, at aj) 
times, a hatred founded on commercial jealousies, were the first yic. 
tims devoted to the inquisition: they constituted an important part of 
the population, and were almost extirpated. The Moors were in thej; 
turn, given up to it; suffering drove them to revolt, and revolt drew 
on them new punishments; the ancient tie between the two nations 
was broken; a bitter hatred took its place, and the inquisition had no 
repose until after having burnt a part of the Moors, converted another 
portion, and ruined the greatest number, it prevailed on Philip Iil., 
in 1614, to drive from their homes six hundred thousand of these 
unfortunate people, the feeble remains of a nation at one time 50 
numerous and so powerful. The inquisition at Jast, turned its re. 
doubtable attention to the Christians themselves; it took care that no 
error, no disagreement in matters of faith should be introduced into 
Spain; and at the epoch of the reformation, when every mind was 
solely occupied with religious controversies, it succeeded in prevent- 
ing the establishment of any reformed community in Spain, by burn- 
ing every innovator, as soon as he was discovered. By this terrible 
example, it diverted all the rest of the nation from every metaphysi- 
cal idea, from all religious meditations and from every effort of the 
mind, which might lead to such dangers on this earth, and which 
were represented as exposing the soul to still more frightful punish. 
ment in the life to come. 

Thus the reign of Charles V., in spite of all the glory which seems 
to be attached to it, was as disastrous for Spain as it was for Italy. 
The Spaniards lost at the same moment, their political and religious 
liberty; their private and public virtues, humanity and good faith; 
their commerce, population and agriculture; and in recompence for 
so many losses, they acquired the glory of camps, and the execration 
of the people, against whom they carried their arms. But, as we 
have remarked as to Italy, it is not at the moment when a nation loses 
all its political advantages, but at least fifty years after, that its elas- 
ticity of mind is broken, and its literature declines or perishes alto- 
gether. 

Just at the time when the native language of the Aragonese was 
abandoned for the Castilian, there appeared a man who, under the 
reign of Charles V., made a complete revolution in Castilian poetry. 
He was endowed with a grace and delicacy of style, and a richness of 
imagination, which enabled him to give examples of what he deemed 
a better taste. 

This man was John Boscan Almogaver, born towards the end of 
the fifteenth century, of a patrician family of Barcelona. He had serv- 
ed in the armies in his youth, and had then travelled; but it was at his 
return to Grenada, in 1526, that his intimacy with André Navagéro, 
ambassador of Venice, to the emperor; a man celebrated both as 4 
poet and historian, inspired him with the pure and classic taste which 
then predominated in Italy. His friend, Garcilaso de Ja Vega, ass0- 
ciated himself with him in the project of effecting a reform in Span- 
ish poetry. Both of them studied correctness and grace, despis- 
ing the accusations of their adversaries, who reproached them with 


introducing among a valiant nation, the soft and effeminate taste of 
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the vanquished. They undertook to overturn all the laws of Castilian 
yersification, to introduce new ones, on a system directly opposite, 
and they succeeded. 

Boscan, who was one of the instructors of the too famous duke 
d’Alva, finished his days in an agreeable retirement in the midst of 
his family and friends. He died about the year 1544. There is in his 
poetry a harmony of style, and an elegance of expression, which ac- 
count for the esteem in which the Spaniards hold the first among 
their poets, whom they regard as classic. 

The Spaniards give Mendoza, but the third place among their 
poets, after Boscan and Garcilaso,* because in comparing him to the 
two latter, they find harshness in his poetry. Boutterwerk on the 
other hand, compares his epistles in verse, to those of Horace. 

The grand reformation effected, by the example of the Italians, in 
Castilian poetry, was imitated by the Portuguese; and we must place 
in the first rank, in this new school, two of them, tMiranda and Mone 
temayor. 

Behold then, the men, who are with propriety called the classic 
poets of Spain; they, who under the brilliant reign of Charles V., and 
in the midst of the commotions which his ambitious policy excited in 
Europe, changed the laws of Castilian versification, the national taste, 
and almost the language; who gave to poetry a more graceful, cor- 
rect and elegant form, and who have served as models to all those 
who from that time, have pretended to classic poetry. Whilst Eu- 
rope and America were deluged in blood by the Spaniards, Boscan, 
Garcilaso, Mendoza,¢ and Montemayor,§ all of them soldiers, all en- 
gaged in these same wars, which were destined to shake all Christ- 
endom during a century, describe themselves as shepherds, wearing 
garlands of flowers, who watch, tremblingly, the favour of a look 
from their mistresses, who scarcely allow themselves to complain; 
who interdict to themselves even jealousy, because it is not sufficient- 
ly submissive. There is in all their poetry a Sybarite or Lydian soft- 
ness, which we might with propriety leok for among the Italians, 
made effeminate by servitude, but which is astonishing in men so 
masculine, the warriors of Charles V. * * * * 

Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, was born in poverty and obscurity, 
in 1549, at Alcala de Honarés; he took the title of Hidalgo or gentle- 
man, but no account has been preserved either of his family, or early 
education. It is ascertained only, that he was sent to school at Ma- 
drid, where he acquired some knowledge of the classics. At the 
same time, he read with extreme avidity, all the poets and romance 
writers of Spain, and he attached, from his earliest youth, the great- 
est importance to the purity of the Castilian language, and to ele- 
gance of diction. He very soon wrote a quantity of verses, sonnets, 
romances, and a pastoral romance intitled /i/ena, but which has not 
been preserved. The absolute want of fortune determined him to 
travel, to seek abroad those resources which he could not find in his 
own country. He attached himself to the person of cardinal Aquavi- 
va, who took him to Rome. The love of fame, and the activity of his 
mind, soon induced him to relinquish the almost servile duties which 
he had at first undertaken for that prelate. He entered the army— 


* Born about 1503, at Toledo. ¢ Died 1575. } Died 1558. § Born about 1520. 
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served under Marc-Antonio Colonna—and under Don Juan of Auys- 
tria: he was in the battle of Lepanto, where he lost his left hand bya 
shot from an arquebuse. Obliged to abandon the profession of arms, 
in which it is probable he did not rise above the rank of a common 
soldier, he embarked to return to Spain; but the vessel was captured 
by a Barbary corsair, and taken into Algiers. He remained there five 
years and a half, in the most rigorous slavery; and was at last ran- 
somed in 1581. 

This man, who returned to his country maimed, ruined, without 
protection, without hopes, and without resources, found still in the 
force of his mind, enough of gaiety and fire of imagination, to secure 
for himself a livelihood and a reputation by the dramatic art, and to 
compose comedies and tragedies, which were received by the public 
with great applause. It was in 1584, when he was, of course, thirty- 
five years old, that he published his Galatea; about the same time, 
he furnished to the theatre at least thirty comedies, which have not 
been preserved. The rivalship of Lopes de Vega, who, about this 
time, obtained prodigious success, caused him some humiliation, and 
induced him te lay down his pen; he married, and it is probable he 
then lived on the portion of his wife. It appears that he obtained 
at Seville a small employment, which barely kept him above want, as 
long as Philip II. lived. The death of this monarch in 1598, restored 
some elasticity to those geniuses who felt themselves overpowered by 
his sinister reign. Cervantes who had abstained from publishing any 
thing, during twenty-one years, gave to the public, in 1605, the first 
part of his Den Quixotte. The success of this book was unprecedent- 
ed; thirty thousand copies of it were sold as we are assured, during 
the lifetime of the author: it was translated into every language, and 
was applauded by all classes of society. The king himself, Philip III. 
seeing from his balcony, a scholar on the banks of the Mancanarés, 
who was interrupted in the perusal of a book by continued bursts of 
Jaughter, said to his courtiers,—that man is either mad, or he is read- 
ing Don Quixotte. Howevefty neither Philip III., nor any of the lords 
of his court, ever thought of granting a pension or any other aid of 
that sort, to this author, the glory of Spain, who was then living in 
poverty, and who wrote this book, seasoned with so much comic wit, 
in the prison where he was confined for debt. 

One of his cotemporaries, concealing himself under the name of 
Avelloneda, undertook to continue Don Quixotte, and published, in 
1614, at Saragossa, a continuation of this romance, very inferior to 
the original. Cervantes felt the greatest indignation at this literary 
fraud; and he issued in his turn, in 1615, a second volume of Don 
Quixotte, in which he several times turns into ridicule the Arago- 
nese continuation of his history, and introduces Don Quixotte himself 
complaining of the wretched impostures which had been circulated 
concerning him. He had already, in 1513, published his twelve no- 
vels,—in 1614, his Journey to Parnassus,—in 1615, eight comedies, 
and eight interludes, which he sold at a low price to a bookseller, not 
being able to have them received at the theatre. He laboured a long 
time, at a romance intitled by him, the Labours of Persileus and Si- 
gismond; but he had scarcely accomplished it when he died; and this 
work was published only after his death, in 1617, by his widow, Ca- 
therine de Salazon. The preface, which the author wrote when he 
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nad reached the last stage of life, shows us the gaiety, the strength 
of soul, and the philosophy which he preserved to his dying mo- 
nts. 

He dedicated this same work to the count de Lemos, who, in his 
jatter years, had aecorded him his protection, and had done him some 
service. The dedication is dated 19th April, 1616. “I should like,’’ 
he says, “not to be compelled to make a so exact application of the 
“ ancient stanzas which begin with these words: the foot already in 
« the stirrufi; for 1 can say, witha slight alteration, the foot already 
“in the stirrup, feeling now the agonies of death, my Lord, I write 
“you this letter: yesterday they administered extreme unction 
“to me; to-day I resume my pen; time is short; the agonies increase; 
«“ hope diminishes; yet I should wish to live long enough to see you 
“once more in Spain.”—-The count de Lemos was then returning 
from Naples, and was expected in his country. Cervantes died four 
days after having written this dedication, the 23d April, 1616, at 67 
yearsofage. ** * * * 

It was love of countrythat induced Cervantes to write his Numantia. 
He took for the subject of this tragedy, the destruction ofa city which 
yaliantly withstood the Romans, and whose inhabitants, rather than 
surrender, being resolved to bury themselves under the ruins of their 
country, slew each other, or precipitated themselves into the flames, 
and all perished without exception. This terrible subject is not one of 
those which we at this day consider proper for the dramatic art; it is 
too grand, too public, too little susceptible of the development of 
individual passions, and in which a people instead of persons, were 
brought into action. But a certain degree of admiration cannot be re- 
fused to the poetical enterprise of Cervantes, which has the appear- 
ance of an expiatory sacrifice to the manes of a great city. 

The piece opens with a‘dialogue between Scipio and Jugurtha. 
Scipio declares the repugnance which he feels at the continuation of 
a war, which has already cost so much blood to the Roman people, 
and in which he has at the same time, to combat the obstinacy of a 
brave nation, and the want of discipline in his own army. He gives 
orders for an assembly of his soldiers, that he may harangue them, 
and recall them to their duty. The novelty of the dramatic art is 
pleasantly enough shown in the notes, with which Cervantes accom- 
panied his piece, for the guidance of the actors in the representation. 
He says in this place, “ as many soldiers as can be found, must be 
“brought on the stage, and Caius Marius with them; they must be 
“armed in the ancient manner, without arquebuses; and Scipio 
“mounted on a small rock, which must be on the stage, shall regard 
“his soldiers, before he addresses them.” 

The discourse of Scipio to his army, tgo long to insert a translation 
of the whole of it here, and so long that it must have been fatiguing 
to the audience, is, however, full of nobleness, and of an eloquence 
which is at once Roman and military. He begins thus:— 

“In beholding, my friends, your bold appearance, and the lustre 
“of your martial ornaments, i recognise in you, Romans, Romans 
“T say, valiant and courageous; but from the delicacy and whiteness 
“ of your hands, from the care with which your faces are cleansed, I 

mn Should take you for the sons of Britain or of Flanders. Your uni- 
‘versal negligence, my friends, your indifference to all that touches 
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“ you the nearest, gives courage to your enemies already dishearten. 
‘¢ ed, and diminishes your strength and your reputation. The walis of 
“‘ that city, thus far immoveable as the firm rock, are witnesses of 
“your careless efforts, which have nothing in them of Roman except 
“ the name. Does it seem to you, my children, just, that whilst the 
“ whole world trembles at the name of Rome, you alone are now de. 
“ stroying this renown in Spain, you are tarnishing her glory?” Sci. 
pio then gives orders for the reformation of his army; he directs that 
the wumen should be sent away, and every thing which keeps up lux. 
ury and effeminacy should be banished, and he promises that as soon 
as order shall be re-established in his camp, it will be easy for him to 
conquer this small remnant of Spain, cooped up.in the walls of Nu- 
mantia. Caius Marius replies in the name of all: he promises for 
the soldiers, that, from this moment they will show themselves true 
Romans, and will submit to all the rigours of discipline. 

Two Numantian ambassadors then present themselves before the 
general and his army; they declare that the severity, avarice, and in- 
justice of the generals who had, until now, commanded in Spain, had 
alone caused the revolt of Numantia; but that the arrival of Scipio, 
whose virtues they know, and in whom they have full confidence, 
makes them desire peace with as much ardour as they have hereto- 
fore courageously supported the war. But Scipio demands a higher 
satisfaction for the insults offered by the Numantians to the majesty 
of Rome; he refuses all conditions of peace and sends back the am- 
bassadors, exhorting them to defend themselves well. He then in- 
forms his brother, that instead of exposing his army to new combats 
and shedding more Roman blood in Spain, he intends to surround 
Numantia with a deep ditch and reduce it by famine. He immedi- 
ately orders his army to begin the work of circumvallation. 

In the second scene (and the separation of the scenes indicates the 
lapse of a space of time between them) we see Spain advance, in the 
character of a female, crowned with towers and bearing a castle in 
her hand, emblematical of the castles from which originated the name 
and arms of Castile. She invokes the favour and commiseration of 
Heaven; complains of having been always bowed in servitude, of 
seeing her riches pillaged alternately, by the Phenicians and the 
Greeks; her most valiant sons ever divided and combating each 
other, when there was the most pressing need of their uniting against 
enemies from abroad. “ Numantia alone,” she says, “ has dared to 


_ ‘ draw her brilliant sword, and maintain, at the price of her blood, 


“ that liberty she always cherished. But alas! I see it, her fate is 
“ decided, her last hour has arrived, her existence is soon to terml- 
“ nate, her fame alone will survive, and like the phcenix she will 
‘‘ spring up again from her ashes.” 

The circumvallation is completed, and the Numantians struggle 
with famine, without being able to combat the enemy. The side 


_ alone where the broad Duero bathes the walls of the city, is not yet 


fortified, and Spain addresses herself to the river god, supplicating 
him to favour as much as he can the Numantian people, and to swell 
his waves to prevent the Romans from erecting towers and ma- 
chines on his banks. The Duero, followed by two rivulets which 
pour their streams into his bosom, appears in his turn on the stages 
he declares that he has made the greatest efforts to keep off the Ro- 
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mans from the walls of Numantia, but that he feels the futility of his 
enterprise, that the fatal hour is arrived, and that he must find con- 
solation in the disclosures made to him by Proteus, of the glorious 
destiny reserved for Spain, and the future humiliation of the Ro- 
mans. He foretells the victories of Attila, the conquests of the Goths, 
who shall give Spain a new existence, the title of catholic kings 
which shall be accorded to her monarchs; and in fine, the gloty of 
Philip Il. who will unite to the two kingdoms of Spain that of Por- 
tugal. 

iin the second act, the Numantians are seen assembled in council. 
Theogenes demands of his fellow citizens what resolutions they 
should adopt, to free themselves from the cruel vengeance of their 
enemies, who, not daring to meet them in fight, reduce them to the 
alternative of dying by famine. Corabino proposes that they should 
offer to the Romans to decide the quarrel of the two people, by a 
single combat, and if they refuse, to pass the ditch, and open to 
themselves a passage through the enemy; other counsellors support 
this proposition, and express at the same time, the torments of the 
hunger under which they labour, and their despair. They also propose 
sacrifices to appease the gods, and to know their will by the skill of 
the augurs. 

The scenes of the theatre of Cervantes are as completely separated 
as the acts: bringing before our eyes at one time the chiefs, at an- 
other the people, and then allegorical personages, with the intention 
of making us acquainted with the sentiments and thoughts of a whole 
people on the subject of the public weal, in the various aspects under 
which they consider it. The second scene is between two Numantian 
soldiers, Morandro and Leoncio; the first the lover of Lira, whom 
he was to marry when the war and the misfortunes of his country 
caused the nuptials to be deferred. Leoncio accuses him of forgetting 
in his love, the dangers of the city. Morandro replies: Never did 
“ love teach cowardice! has any one seen me quit the post where I 
“ was centinel to go and visit my mistress? has any one seen me re- 
“posing in ease when my captain watched? have I ever been seen 
“to failin what duty demands of me for the purpose of devoting 
“myself to her whom I love? Ifthen I am guilty of no fault, why 
“should the passion which I feel be made one?” But their dialogue 
lsinterrupted by the arrival of the people and priests, the victim 
and the incense, going to be offered to Jupiter. In proportion as the 
priests proceed in the ceremonies of the sacrifice, do the most ter- 
rible presages present themselves; the fire refuses to adhere to the 
torches; the smoke flies off to the west; thunder responds to the 
invocations; (and it is amusing to see by what expedients the author 
proposes to imitate ran PL them, he observes, make a noise 
under the theatre with a hogshead filled with s:ones;) in the air the 
eagles pounce on the vultures and tear them with their talons; in 
fine, the victim is borne away from the sacrificers by an infernal 
Spirit, at the nioment when they are going to slay it. 

Marquino the magician, endeavours to discover by incantations, 
the will of Heaven. He approachés a tomb, where three hours be- 
fore, a young Numantian had been buried, who died of famine; he 
invokes his spirit from hell. His discourse to the infernal spirits is 
singularly poetic. He speaks to the demons with that authority, and 
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at the same time, with that contempt and anger, which the poets 
have lent to those magicians who have not suffered themselves to he 
subjected by the devil. The grave opens, the dead man rises, but 
without motion. Marquino, by new enchantments, forces him at last 
to rouse himself and to speak; the shade then announces that Nv. 
miantia shall not be conquered, nor shall she be victorious, and that 
the citizens shall perish by each others swords. The corpse then 
falls back into the tomb, and Marquino throws himself into the graye, 
stabbing himself at the same time. 

The third act leads us back to the camp of the Romans. Scipio 
congratulates himself on having reduced the Numantians to the last 
extremity, without being obliged to expose his soldiers to new com- 
bats. However, a trumpet is heard from the top of the walls of Nu. 
mantia. Corabino appears soon after with a white flag in his hand, 
He proposes to decide the quarrel of the two people by a single 
combat, on condition that if the Numantian soldier is vanquished, the 
city shall open its gates; if the Roman, that the siege shall be raised, 
At the same time, he flatters the vanity of the Romans, who, from 
the valour of their champions must, he says, be assured of victory; 
but Scipio rejects with derision a proposition that makes a conquest 
of which he is already certain, depend on an equal chance. 

Corabino, remaining alone on the wall, loads the Romans with in- 
vectives, who no longer listen to him; he then withdraws, and the 
stage represents the interior of the city. The council of war is as- 
sembled, and Theogenes, after having rendered an account of the ill 
success of the sacrifices, the enchantments, and the challenge, pro- 
poses anew to open a passage through their enemies. His warriors 
fear the opposition only of their wives, whom they will thus be oblig- 
ed to abandon. In fact, the women of Numantia already informed of 
the sortie which is meditated, fly to the council chamber, carrying 
their children in their arms; each one begs in an eloquent address, 
to participate in the fate of their husbands: “ What are you going to 
‘¢ do brave warriors, says one; do you still, in your dreadful council, 
“ think of departing, of leaving us? Would you abandon the virgins 
«“ of Numantia to the insolence of Roman soldiers, and our sons who 
“were born free, will you leave them slaves? Is it not better to 
“ strangle them with your own hands? Will you then satisfy Roman 
“‘ cupidity and avarice? Will you that their injustice obtain a triumph 
“ over us? That our houses be pillaged by foreign hands?—If you 
«¢ wish to pass the ditch, take us with you in your sortie: it will be 
“ life to us to die by your sides, and you will not thereby hasten our 
“ death, since famine now leaves us no hope.” Another presenting 
her children to the senators of Numantia, says to them:—* O chil- 
‘‘ dren of wretched mothers! Why then do you not speak also? Why 
not supplicate with tears your fathersnot t@abandon you? Let famine 
“‘ terminate your lives, and may you not experience Roman cruelty 
“and rage! Tell them that you were begotten free, that you were 
‘born free, and that your unhappy mothers reared you for liberty. 
‘“‘ say, that since fate is so opposed to us, those who gave you life 
“ ought also to give you death! O walls of this city! if you om 
“ speak, say, and repeat a thousand times—WVumantians! Liberty! 

After several women have spoken, Theogenes replies to all with 
tenderness. He protests that their husbands will not abandon them, 
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and that living or dying, they wish to serve them still; but he invites 
the Numantians to a resolution more desperate than the preceding; 
it is, not to leave in Numantia any remains of their property or per- 
sons, over Whom the enemy may triumph. He requests that a fune- 
ral pile be erected in the middle of the public square, into which 
each shall himself cast all his wealth; and to appease for at least 
some hours the hunger which consumes them, that the Roman cap- 
tives be devoted to death and eaten by the soldiers. All the people 
receive with joy this shocking order, and disperse themselves to ex- 
ecute it. Morandro and Lira remain alone on the stage, and there is 
between them a horrible scene of love and hunger. Lira, in answer 
to the passionate expressions of her lover, declares that her brother 
died the evening before of hunger, that her mother died this day, and 
that she believes she has not an hour to live. Morandro, however, 
determines to penetrate to the Roman camp, and bring off some ali- 
ment to prolong the days of his mistress. Leoncio, his friend, in 
spite of his entreaties, determines to accompany him, and both await 
the obscurity of night to attempt their enterprize. 

Two Numantians then announce that the pile is already lighted, 
and that all the citizens are crowding round to throw in their wealth. 
Men loaded with precious burdens cross the stage to repair to the 
pile. One of the Numantians informs us, that when all the property 
is consumed, the women, children, and aged will be massacred, to 
prevent their falling into the hands of the conquerors. A mother 
then arrives on the stage; she leads by the hand a boy who carries a 
bundle of valuable effects; an infant is in her arms, and is pressed to 
her bosom. 

“ The mother. O cruel, hard life! O sad and terrible agony! 

“ The son. My mother, shall we have the happiness of meeting 
“ some one who will give us bread for all this? 

“ Mother. Neither bread or any thing else that will serve as nou- 
“ rishment. 

“Son. Must I then die of this cruel hunger? O my mother! a 
“ single morsel of bread is all I ask of you. | 

“ Mother. O my son, what pain you give me! 

“Son. What, mother, then you will not? 

“ Mother. I will; but what can I do? I know not where to find it. 

“Son. Can you not, mother, buy some for me? See, I will buy 
“some myself, and will give to the first who desires it, all that I 
“ carry here, for a morsel of bread. 

“ Mother (to the infant), And thou unfortunate creature, why 
“dost thou press against my bosom? do you not feel, to my grief, 
“that you draw from this enfeebled breast pure blood instead of 
“ milk? Why dost thou exhaust my substance to satisfy thy hunger? 
“nor can my weak and tired arms support you any longer. O child 
“of my bosom, what can 1 do to sustain thee? scarcely is there any 
“of my own flesh left to satisfy you. O terrible, cruel hunger, in 
“ what torments you terminate my life! O dreadful war, what a death 
“ thou hast reserved for me! 

“Son. Mother, I am going to faint; let us hasten to the place we 
“are going to, forthe walk seems to increase our hunger. 

“ Mother. The house, my son, is not far, where, in the midst of a 
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“ burning pile, we are to lay down the burden which oppresse; 
you.” 

PT cisaicek feel remorse for having translated this shocking scene, 
which causes the most cruel pain to the imagination; it is the tower 
of Ugolino, rendered a thousand times more horrible; for the suffer. 
ing being extended over a whole city, hunger wrestles with the most 
tender as with the most impassioned sentiments. It is because simi. 
lar agony has existed in nature, because the idea alone of war brings 
before us its image, that art should forever be interdicted its repre. 
sentation. The misfortunes of Cidipus are terminated; the banquet 
of Thyestes will never again be spread; but who knows, whether ip 
some besieged city, an anonymous mother, like that of Numantia, 
may not nourish the infant in her arms with blood instead of milk, 
and may not stroggle against that excess of pain which human force 
cannot support. Without doubt, if we could serve her, if we could 
save her, there would be cowardice in fearing the shock which % 
frightful a portrait produces; but if the eloquence or the poetry 
which presents it tous, is without object, how can we find a poetic 
pleasure in an emotion, which may be so near us in frightful reality? 

At the opening of the fourth act, the alarm is sounded in the Ro- 
man camp; Scipio demands the cause of the tumult: he soon learns 
that two Numantians have passed the entrenchments, have killed 
several soldiers, and have carried off some biscuit from a tent; that 
one of them leaped the wall a second time and re-entered the city; 
that the other is killed. In the following scene, we behold Morandro 
re-entering Numantia, wounded and covered with blood; he bewails 
the loss of his friend, and bathes with his biood the bread which he 
carries to Lira. He presents her this last offering of his love, and 
falls dead at her feet. Lira refuses to touch a nourishment so dearly 
bought;—one of her brothers, a child, comes to seek refuge in her 
arms, and there dies in the convulsions of hunger. A soldier then 
crosses the stage, pursuing a woman whom he wishes to kill, for al- 
ready has the order of putting all the women to death, been pub- 
lished by the senate. He refuses, however, to kill Lira, and he con- 
sents to take her and the two bodies lying at her feet, to the funeral 

ile, 
:. War, famine, and disease, personified, then appear, and dispute 
with each other the ruins of Numantia; their description of the cala- 
mities under which the city succumbs, appears coid, after the dread- 
ful scenes which have been presented to view. Theogenes then 
crosses the stage with his wife, two sons and a daughter: he conducts 
them to death on the funeral pile; he announces to them that he 
himself will be their executioner, and obtains their consent. Two 
young men, Viriatus and Servius, flying from the soldiers, traverse 
the stage; the first wishes to take refuge in a tower which he knows; 
the other worn down by famine, has not strength to proceed farther. 
Theogenes, who has already killed his wife and children, returns, 
and presses a Numantian to kill him. Both agree to fight each other 
the pile, and that the conqueror shall throw himself into the 
mes. 

The Romans however, perceive, that all noise has ceased in Nu- 
mantia; one of them, Caius Marius, mounts the wall by a ladder, and 
pauses in consternation, at beholding in the city, streams of blood, and 
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the streets filled with dead bodies. Scipio fears lest this universal 
massacre, should deprive him of the honours of a triumph. If a sin- 
gle captive of Numantia is alive to be attached to his car, he would 
be certain of obtaining that recompense; but Caius Marius, and Ju- 
gurtha, have traversed all the streets, and have only found blood and 
dead bodies; at last they find Viriatus, the youth who had fled to the 
tower. Scipio addresses himself to him, and gently invites him with 
the most flattering promises, to surrender. Viriatus rejects his offers 
with indignation;—he will not survive his country,—curses the Ro- 
mans, and precipitating himself from the tower, falls dead at the feet 
of Scipio. Fame, with a trumpet in her hand, terminates the piece, 
in promising to the Numantians eternal glory. 

Numantia was played several times during the youth of Cervantes, 
whilst the nation was still elevated by the enthusiasm caused by the 
victories of Charles V.,and when the change of fortune which it be- 
gan to experience under Philip IJ., only made it redouble its resolu- 
tion to maintain its ancient glory. Let us figure to ourselves the 
effect which Numantia would produce, if played in a besieged city; 
let us image to ourselves the Spaniards intoxicated by their poets 
with the sentiment of their national glory and their independence, 
thus preparing themselves for new dangers and new sacrifices; and 
we shall perceive that this theatre which we call barbarous, ap- 
proaches that of the Greeks much nearer than ours, by the ener- 
getic influence which it exercised over the people, and by the power 
with which poets regulated opinion, * * * * * * 

The book Persiles and Sigismund of Cervantes, gives us an oppor- 
tunity of making a last remark c.: the character of the Spanish nation. 
The heroes Persiles and Sigismund, are represented as models of per- 
fection; they are young, handsome, brave, generous, tender,devoted to 
each other beyond any thing we can expect from human nature, and 
above all, liars, as if their lives had been devoted to no other occupa- 
tion. On every occasion, before knowing whether good or evil will re- 
sult to them from it, they make it a rule of prudence always to say the 
opposite of the truth; if any one interrogates them, they deceive 
him; if any one asks counsel of them, they deceive him; if any 
one confides himsclf to them, they betray him; those who feel 
for them the greatest affection, are chiefly the sport of this spirit of 
dissimulation. The generous prince Arnaldo of Denmark, is from 
the commencement to the end of the romance, the victim of Sigis- 
mund’s duplicity; Sinforosa is no less cruelly deceived by Persiles. 
Policarpo, who had extended to them hospitality, loses his kingdom 
by a succession of the same artifices; but success always crownin 
their deceptions, personal interest is supposed to justify the heroes, 
and what would often appear to our eyes a base humiliation, is repre- 
sented by Cervantes as successful prudence. I know that foreigners 
Who have travelled in Spain, that merchants who have traded with 
the Castilians, praise, with unanimous consent, the good faith and 
loyalty of this nation; we must believe them: nothing is so common 
as to calumniate a people who are separated from us, by language, 
morals, and prejudices; and the virtues must be altogether real, when 
they triumph over national prepossessions. However, Spanish litera- 
ture is not calculated to inspire this confidence in Castilian loyalty; 
hot only does it crown dissimulation with success, in the comedies, 
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romances, in all the portraits of manners, but it is even more ho- 
noured than candour. There is in the writers of the Germanic na. 
tions, a tone of frankness and honesty, an openness of heart, which 
we should vainly seek for in all the books of Spain. History, even 
more than literature, verifies this charge of profound dissimulation, 
which affects all the people of the south, and supposes the existence 
of a duplicity which their point of honour, their religion, and the 
morality fashionable in society authorise. No history is tarnished 
with more perfidies than that of Spain; no government has sported 
more with its oaths and most sacred engagements. From the reign 
of Ferdinand the catholic, to the ministry of cardinal Alberoni, all 
the wars, public negotiations, and relations of the government with 
the people, are marked with odious treachery; yet adroitness has ob. 
tained the admiration of the world, and the point of honour is abso. 
lutely separated from honesty. * * * * * * 

As to the Spaniards, in all we have yet seen of their literature, we 
may have remarked that it was much less classical than that of other 
nations; that it was much less on the model of the Latins and Greeks, 
that it was above all much less enslaved to the laws and criticisms 
of the jurisconsults of literature; and that it had preserved a charac- 
ter more original and more independent. It is not that the Spaniards 
did not also take models, or that they were not in their turn imita- 
tors: their first masters were the Arabs, from whom they have ta- 
ken their ancient poetry. In the sixteenth century, their mixture 
with the Italians, had in some degree renovated their literature, and 
changed its spirit and rhythm; but what is remarkable is, that those 
who introduced foreign riches into the Castilian language, were not 
men of letters, but warriors. The Spanish universities, numerous, 
rich and powerful by their privileges, remained under the monastic 
influence. The principal of their privileges was, and is at this day, 
the right of not following the progress of science, and of maintaining 
all the ancient abuses and ancient form of instruction, as a precious 
patrimony. Spain had no share in that zeal for the erudition and 
poetry of antiquity, which gave so much life to the sixteenth centu- 
ry; none of their poets who have distinguished themselves, have the 
reputation of being erudite, or great Latin or Greek poets; in re- 
turn, all of them are soldiers, whose active and elevated souls, sought 
other incitements than those of arms. Boscan, Garcilaso, Diego de 
Mendoza, Montemayor, Castilejo, Cervantes, had fought with dis- 
tinction. Don Alonso de Ercilla, traversed the Atlantic and the 
streights of Magellan, to seek glory and danger in another hemis- 
phere. Camoéns, a Portuguese, was also a navigator and soldier, as 

Lopes Felix de Vega Carpio, was born at Madrid in 1562, fifteen 
years after Cervantes; his parents, noble but poor, gave him a litera- 
ry education. Never did any poet during his lifetime, enjoy so much 
glory. Wherever he showed himself in the streets, the crowd sur- 
rounded him and saluted him with the name of prodigy of nature. It 
is calculated that he wrote more than twenty-one million three hun- 
dred thousand verses, on one hundred and thirty-three thousand two 
hundred and twenty-two sheets of paper. 

In his portraits of morals, the truth of which is above suspl- 
cion, there is a feature striking and always inconceivable; it is the 
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susceptibility of the Spanish point of honour. The least coquetry in 
a mistress, a wife or sister, is an affront to the lover, husband, or 
brother, which blood alone can wash out. This furious jealousy was 
communicated to the Spaniards by the Arabs; but amongst the lat- 
ter and all the Orientals, we can comprehend it, as it is in accordance 
with the rest of their habits. They keep their women shut up; never 
pronounce their names, and never seek a connexion with them until 
they have them in their power, and thinking of love and jealousy only 
in their harem, they seem in the rest of their life, entirely to forget 
the whole sex. The Spaniards conduct themselves differently; their 
whole life is consecrated to gallantry: each of them is the lover of a 
woman who is not in his power; and all, on account of their love, allow 
themselves to engage in intrigues often but little delicate. The most 
virtuous heroines give rendezvous by night at their windows; they 
receive and write billets-doux; they go out masked, to meet their 
lover in some third house; and the chivalric spirit so protects gal- 
lantry, that when a married woman is pursued by her husband or 
father, she calls on the first man she meets, without knowing him, 
and without making herself known, she demands of him to protect 
her against the pursuer; the person thus invoked, cannot, without be- 
ing dishonoured, refuse drawing his sword, to procure for this un- 
known female a liberty perhaps criminal; and yet he who has thus 
fought to secure the escape of a coquette, he who has received and 
written billets-doux, who has obtained these rendezvous, betrays 
the most furious rage on learning that his sister has inspired love, or 
is herself in love, or that she has taken any of those liberties which 
universal custom authorises: it is a sufficient motive in his eyes to 
poniard both the sister herself, and the person who has dared to 
speak of love to her. 

The whole Spanish theatre shows us this singular legislation on 
the point of honour, put into practice. Several of the pieces of Lopes 
de Veza, some of those of Calderon, among others the Lady’s Ghost, 
and the Devotion of the Cross, place in open view, this contrast be- 
tween the jealous rage of husbands or brothers, and the protection 
which they accord to a handsome mask, whom they would often have 
the greatest interest in detecting, if they knew the culprit. But I 
find something still more remarkable in the motive which indu- 
ces a Castilian philosopher to raise his voice against these san- 
guinary manners, in an anonymous comedy of the court of Philip IV. 
It is a judge speaking of a husband who had killed his wife: “ He 
“has obeyed the laws of mundane honour, but not those of heaven. 
“My wife is my other self, and since I cannot commit suicide, it is 
“clear that I cannot put her to death. It is true, that it is very rare 
“that we find one who is master of his first impulse.” Strange mo- 
rality, which only forbids murder, because it resembles suicide. 

Those persons for whom the Spanish theatre, in its infancy, is 
Without interest, cannot be indifferent to the character of a nation, 
which at that period, was arming for the conquest of the world, and 
Which, after suspending a long time the destinies of France, seemed 
on the point of bringing her under the yoke, and of forcing her to re- 
ceive its opinions, laws, customs and religion. 

A remarkable trait in all the Spanish chivalric pieces, is the little 
horror or remorse which murder inspires, ‘Phere is no nation which 
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has shown so much indifference for the life of an individual; none 
among whom duels, armed rencounters and assassinations, caused by 
the most trivial motives, and accompanied by no shame or repent. 
ance, are more frequent. All the heroes of the theatre, at the outset 
oftheir history, have invariably killed a powerful man and are obli- 
ged to fly. After a murder, they are, it is true, exposed to the ven. 
geance of relations, and to the pursuit of justice, but they are pro. 
tected by religion and public opinion; they fly from convent to cop- 
vent, and from church to church, until they find a place of safety; 
and it is not a blind compassion alone which favours them; the whole 
clergy enjoin it on the faithful as a duty, from the pulpit and the con. 
fessional, to show charity to the unfortunate person who has yielded 
to an impulse of rage, and to assist the living before the tribunal of 
justice, in abandoning the dead. The same religious prejudice pre- 
vails also in Italy; an assassin is always sure of being protected in 
the name of christian charity, by all who belong to the church, and 
by all that portion of the people which is more immediately under 
the influence of the priests; thus in no countries in the world, have 
assassinations been more frequent than in Italy and Spain. In the 
latter, there is scarcely a village festival at which a man is not kill- 
ed. And yet this crime ought to appear much more heinous to asu- 
perstitious people; since, in their creed, the eternal judgment depends 
not on the general course of life, but on the state of the soul at the 
moment of death; so that he who is slain being almost always at the 
moment of the quarrel in a state of impenitence, they do not doubt 
but that he will be condemned to eternal flames in hell. 

But neither the Italians nor Spaniards, ever consult their reason in 
their moral legislation; they confide blindly, in the decisions of casu- 
ists, and when they have undergone the expiations imposed by their 
confessors, they believe themselves purged of all crimes. And these 
explations have been rendered easy in proportion tothe riches which 
they produce to the clergy. Masses for the soul of the defunct, a 
gratuity to the church, or in fine, a sacrifice of money, however un- 
equal to the wealth of the guilty, are always sufficient to efface the 
stain of blood. The Greeks in the heroic days, also exacted expia- 
tions, before the murderer was permitted to re-enter the temples; 
but these expiations far from enfeebling the civil authority were de- 
vised to enforce it; they were long and severe; the murderer did 
public penance, and he felt himself sullied by the blood he had 
shed. Thus among an impetuous and semi-barbarous people, the 
authority of religion, in accordance with humanity, arrested the effu- 
sion of human blood and rendered assassinations more rare in all 
Greece, than they are in a single village of Spain. | 

There is not, perhaps, one piece of Lopes de Vega, which cannot 
be cited in support of these statements; which does not manifest a con- 
tempt for the life of others, a criminal indifference to the commission 
of sin as soon as it can besexpiated in the church;—the alliance of 
devotion with ferocity,—and a public admiration of those men who 
have made themselves notorious by their numerous homicides. 
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For 1846. 


CENSUS.—Niles’s Weekly Re- 


gister presents us with views of 


| ) the past and probable population of 
e the United States. According to 
© the census of 


1790, we had 3,929,326 

1800, 5,303,666 

1810, 7,239,903 
Mr. Niles calculates, that in 
1820 we shall probably have a 


a population of 9,965,178 souls.— 
m The western states will, of course, 


increase much faster than those 


- on the sea board.—Kentucky (for 


instance) is calculated to increase 


my 60 percent. in ten years; Tennes- 


see, 75 per cent.; Ohio, 150; Lou- 
isiana, 125; Indiana, 700; Missis- 


4 sippi Territory, 125; Illinois Ter- 
Titory, 600; Missouri Territory, 


500; Michigan Territory, 500; 


4 while of all the Atlantic States, 


the greatest increase is allowed to 
Pennsylvania, being but 334 per 
cent. Virginia is estimated at 
but 15. 


According to these data, the 


q states will stand in the following 


order, as to their gross population: 
New-York, Virginia, Pennsylva- 
nia, Kentucky, North-Carolina, 
Ohio, Massachusetts, South-Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Maryland, Geor- 
gla, Maine, New-Jersey, Connec- 
“cut, Vermont, New-Hampshire, 
oulsiana, Indiana, Missouri, Mis- 
Rhode Island, Delaware, 
llinois. 
In gross numbers, Virginia now 
stands first, (being 974,622); New- 
Vou. II. 


York next, (being 959,049); Penn- 
sylvania third, (béing 810,091); 
Massachusetts, inclusive of Maine, 
the fourth, viz. (700,745), &c. &c. 

Mr. Niles has not calculated the 
rates of actual increase .on the 
three /as¢ census—but the rates 
of the whole increase may thus be 
stated: 


Increase from 1790 to 1800—35 
1800 to 1810—36 


Taking 36 per cent., therefore, 
as the average of our increase for 
every ten years, these conclusions 
follow: 

Ist. That the United States dou- 
dle their population in twenty-eight 
years: 

2d. That, applying the same 
ratio of increase to the next census, 
we may be expected to number 
in 1820, about 9,846,268—only 
117,910 souls less than Mr. Niles 
estimates. 

- Let us say, then, in round num- 
bers, that in 1820, our population 
will amount to ten millions of 
souls—Where is the limit to this 
astonishing extension? Let us sup- 
pose, what will probably be more 
correct, that our pumbers will not 
advance every ten years as much 
as 36 per cent.—but that they 
increase about 3 per cent. less in 
that period—in other other words, 
that from 1820 to 1830, the in- 
crease is only 33 per cent.—to 
1840, 30 per cent.—and 1850, 27 
per cent. Making this allowance, 
2C Q 


per cent. 
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(that we may sin on the safe side) 
still it follows, that 
In 1830 we shall have 13,300,000 
1840 17,290,000 
1850 21,958,300 
By these estimates, the United 
States will have, in thirty-three 
years, a population of nearly ¢wen- 
ty-two millions—considerably more 
than the population of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland—and in about ten 
years more, more than the popula- 
tion of France. 


COAL USED IN PROPELLING STEAM- 
BOATS. 

Albany; September 2.—It gives 
us pleasure to learn from Captain 
Roorbach, of the steam-boat Car 
of Neptune, who made an experi- 
ment of coal in his last trip from 
New-York, that he is perfectly 
satisfied of its answering all the 
purposes of wood in propelling 
steam-boats. The Car, notwith- 
standing her having met with 
much detention in a first experi- 
ment, performed the route in 35 
hours. As the use of wood on board 
our steam boats has greatly en- 
hanced its price both in this city 
and New-York, it will have a ten- 
dency to make this necessary arti- 
cle cheaper, should coal in future 
be substituted. 


The facility and economy of tra- 
velling, produced by the introduc- 
tion of steam-boats into our waters, 
is matter of surprise and felicita- 
tion. Routes that formerly required 
weeks to travel, are now perform- 
ed in about as many days, with 
infinitely more ease and less ex- 
pense. We have heard the remark 
often made, that steam-boats have 
brought New-York to within thirty 
miles of Albany; and that the 
wholesale business of our mer- 
chants has decreased in a ratio 
proportionable to the decrease of 
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distance—the buyers finding litt). 
inconvenience or delay in FOINg to 
the former to make their pur. 
chases. 

The following statement of dis. 
tances, fare, expenses, and time of 
travelling from Philadelphia 
Quebec, will fully illustrate oy 
remark, and may be of some ug 


to the traveller. 
Expense. Hours. Mile, 
From Philadelphia to N. York, 
by steam boats & wages, 10 6 
say dollars 
New-York to Albany by 
steam-boat, 
Albany to Whitehall, by 


7 24 


stages, fare five dollars,> 8 oe 
three 
itehal] to St. Johus, by 
steam boat, 9 26 1M 
Johns tu by 3 4 3 
ontreal to Quebec 
steam boat, 10 
Dolls. 47 103 6% 


Thus a person may travel seven 
hundred miles in a little more than 
four days, at an expense of fifty 
dollars, or about seven cents per 
mile, and sleep comfortably on the 
way. The arrival and departure of 


the stages and steam-boats are so 


arranged, that the above route 
may be performed in about five 


and a half successive days, and the 


traveller tarry six hours in New- 
York, nine hours in Albany, nine- 
teen at Whitehall, and six at Mon- 
treal. Such expedition in travelling 
we believe cannot be equalled in 
any other country on the globe. 
Three steam-boats ply from 
Montreal to Quebec, once a week; 
and start Sundays, Tuesdays, and 
Thursdays, at 2 A. M. Two ply 
on lake Champlain twice a week; 
and exchange passengers at Ticon 
deroga. One starts Wednesday 
and Saturday, at 2 P. M. from 
Whitehall; and Tuesday and F- 
day, at 8 A. M. from St. Johns. 
A steam-boat leaves Albany for 
New-York, Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday, at 9 A. M. 
and New-York for Albany the same 
days at 5 P. M, Boats start from 
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New-York for Elizabethtown twice 
a day, 5 and 10 A.M. and for 
New-Brunswick, Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday, at 7 A.M.; and 
the passengers are received on 
board boats in the Delaware, which 
convey them without delay to Phi- 


ladelphia. 


Buffalo, September 10.—The 
facility of intercommunication in 
this country is constantly increas- 
ing. The mail stage now runs 
from this place to Canandaigua in 
one day, and from thence to Alba- 
ny in two days—A short and 
pleasant passage carries a person 
to New-York in little over a day 
more. Thus a journey of almost 
450 miles, is performed in about 
four days; and the greatest part of 
it too through a country that was 
but a few years since a wilderness, 
inhabited only by savages and wild 
beasts. The human mind is hardly 
capable of keeping pace with such 
astonishing improvements. 

A line of stages has commenced 
running from this place to the 
Niagara Falls, three times a week. 
This line will afford a cheap and 
commodious passage to persons 
desirous of visiting these stupen- 
dous works of nature. (Ty 


SPOTS ON THE EARTH. 
West India Slaves.—The black 
slaves in Dominico are supposed 
to be about 21,000, white people 
4500, free persons of colour 3000; 
Demerara, slaves 7 1,000, white and 
free coloured 6000; New Provi- 
dence, 3000 white, free and black 
coloured 3000; St. Vincent, slaves 
22,000, whites and coloured blacks 
1500; Bermuda, 5000 blacks, same 
number of whites; Surinam, 52,000 
Slaves, 500 white and coloured; 
Curracoa, slaves 5000, free 6000; 


Grenada, 29,000 black slaves, 2000 
frees; Martinique, 77,000 slaves, 


18,000 frees; Berbice, 25,000 
slaves, 800 frees; Barbadoes, 69,000 
slaves; Jamaica 319,000; Antigua, 
30,000. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

Rectification of Flour.—As it ap- 
pears by a communication inserted 
in the New-York Columbian of the 
15th February, signed “ America- 
nus,” on the just claims of Dr. 
Robert Hare, of Philadelphia, to 
the discovery of important facts on 
fusion, that during the bustle of 
contending political parties, you 
still reserve a corner of your pa- 
per for those who contend for 
nothing but light and knowledge 
—I hope that you will also enable 
me to claim for the hon. £. C. 
Genet, member of several Ameri- 
can and European scientific and 
literary societies, the priority of a 
discovery reported to have been 
lately made in England by the 
celebrated sir H. Davy, on the 
rectification of damaged flour by 
means of magnesia. It is not con- 
templated to charge the great En- 
glish chemist with plagiarism; his 
fame shields him against such a 
suspicion; but my object is purely 
to state, that in the year 1814 Mr. 
Genet, being in New-York, and 
obliged, as almost all the citizens 
were at that epoch, to eat bad 
bread, made in part with the sour 
and musty flour which the stagna- 
tion of commerce had accumulated 
in all our ports—that gentleman, 
with the assistance of Mr. Frede- 
rick Porter, made several experi- 
ments, not only to neutralize by 
the intermixture of magnesia alba, 
the oxid in sour flour; but by 
another process unpublished by 
sir H. Davy, to cure that musty 
taste, so disagreeable in bread 
made with damaged flour. 

Mr. Genet, after repeated ex- 
periments at his own mills near 
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Albany, and at Mr. Wells’s mills 
near New-York, being satisfied 
that all damaged flour, unless en- 
tirely rotten, could be reclaimed, 
endeavoured, by application to se- 
veral flour merchants and capi- 
talists in this city and in Albany, 
to render his discovery not only 
useful to the country, but also to 
those who would promote it: yet, 
it was all in vain: the flour mer- 
chants were unwilling to pay a just 
compensation (of one dollar per 
barrel, all charges and costs in- 
cluded) for the rectification of a 
kind of flour which could always 
be forced with a large profit, and 
without any additional cost, on the 
people, on the troops, and, now 
and then, on foreign nations. And 
the moneyed men knowing how to 
improve their capital without the 
aid of experimental philosophy, 
would do nothing at all! Mr. Genet 
hath, however, continued his re- 
searches on that interesting sub- 
yect of domestic economy; and, in 
a memoire prepared for the scien- 
tific societies to which he belongs, 
he hath proved— 

Ist. That magnesia, in propor- 
tions which vary according to cir- 
cumstances, not only neutralizes 
the acidity of flour, but also pre- 
vents it. 

2d. ‘That by another process, fire 
applied in a peculiar manner to 
damaged flour, destroys that vege- 
tabte substance called must, which 
is the production of dampness and 
putrefaction. 

And 3d. That by more attention 
paid to the storage of wheat and 
the manufacturing and curing of 
flour in its original state, and above 
all, by the total relinquishment of 
the practice of several packing 
mills, to mix at least one-tenth of 
the flour of maize or Indian white 
corn with the wheat flour; those 


accidents so fatal to the character | 
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of our flour in foreign markets, 
and which we have so disagree. 
ably felt ourselves during the 
embargo and the war, would be 
avoided, and the remedies recom. 
mended as curatives or preven. 
tives, rendered in some measure 
superfluous. 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATEs, 


The following is an accurate State. 
ment of the Returns of the Sub. 
scriptions to the Bank of the 
United States:— 


1 Philadelphia, Dolls. 8,878,409 
’ 


Baltimore, Maryla 4,014,100 
Boston, ( Mass.) 2,402,300 


w 


Portland, Maine, 203,600 
2,605,900 
4 Charleston, South-Carolina, 2,598,600 
5 New-York, State of New-York, 2,001,200 
6 Richmond, Virginia, 1,698,700 
7 Washington City, District of Columbia, 1,270,300 
8 Lexington, Kentucky, 958,700 
9 Angusta, Georgia, 826,500 
10 Providence, Rhode-Island, 741,900 
11 Middletown, Connecticut, 587,800 
12 Wilmington, Delaware, 470 600 
13 Cincinnati, Ohio, 470,00 
14 New-Orleans, Louisiana, 308,500 
15 Raleigh, North-Carolina, 258,300 
16 New-Brunswick, New-Jersey, 130,200 
17 Portsmouth, New-Hampshire, 120,000 
18 Nashville, Tennessee, 53,600 
19 Burlington, Vermont, 6,300 
Total, Dolls, 28,000,000 
Government of the United States, 7,000,000 
Grand Total, 35,000,000 


FIRE IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
| Easton, (Penn.) May 3.—Fot 
several days the surrounding coun- 
try has been darkened by clouds 
of smoke, which have evidently 
proceeded from the blue moun 
tains, the bushes and trees on 
which have been on fire for up- 
wards of a week. The fire, (we are 
told,) first commenced in the vi 
cinity of Rosscommon, about four- 
teen miles from this place, and 
advanced rapidly with the wind, 
which blew from that quarter to- 
wards the upper parts of the 
mountains, extending itself ovet 
the country, about twenty or thirty 
miles, consuming property to 4 
considerable amount. The fire is 
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not yet extinguished, but rages in 
some parts of the mountains with 


the greatest fury. 


Albany, (M. Y.) May 1.—Our 
city was yesterday filled with 
smoke and cinders, from the 
woods which were on fire between 
Albany and Schenectady. The fire 
commenced on Sunday afternoon, 
and, we understand, has extended 
its ravages over a distance of five 
or six miles. Reports state, that 
two or three houses on the turn- 
pike have been consumed, and that 
some fears were entertained for 
the powder-house in the vicinity. 
Engines left the city yesterday 
afternoon to arrest its progress.— 
When we take into consideration 
the high price of fuel in our mar- 
ket, this fire will be considered a 
serious calamity. Whether it was 
the effect of accident or design, we 
have not ascertained. 


Providence, (R. I.) May 3.— 
Early in the forenoon of Wednes- 
day last, a fire commenced in 
Johnston, on land belonging to Mr. 
John Sweet, in consequence of the 
injudicious burning of brush at a 
season when all nature is ripe for 
combustion. The fire, aided by the 
wind and the drought, was very 
rapid and extensive in its progress, 
ravaging, in the course of a few 
hours, more than a thousand acres 
of land, covered with young thrifty 
wood and heavy timber. Several 
hundred cords of fuel wood, pre- 
pared for market, were entirely 
consumed, and the growth of tim- 
ber very materially injured.—The 
amount of damage, sustained by 
farms and lots, in Johnston, North- 
Providence, and Smithfield, can- 
not at present be ascertained with 
sufficient precision to justify an 
€stimate. The most strenuous and 
disinterested efiuris were made by 


the inhabitants of those towns (as- 
sisted by a number from this) to 
rescue the surrounding woodland 
from a general conflagration. To 
these efforts is in a great measure 
to be attributed the preservation of 
several dwelling-houses and ma- 
nufacturing establishments, which 
were threatened with destruction. 

It is a curious fact that several 
hundred Rabbits, those shy and 
harmless tenants of the woods, 
ran from their perilous situation, 


as the fire approached them; but . 


encountering the face of man, they 
retreated (such is the blindness 
of instinct) and perished in the 
flames. 

Boston, October 8.—The smoke 
for a week past has been so ex- 
ceedingly thick as to render the 
navigation of the coast exceed- 
ingly difficult. On the eastern 
coast as far as Frenchman’s Bay 
in particular, it has been very 
thick, and during the late gale, 
cinders were blown aboard vessels 
at a considerable distance from the 
shore. It has also been very offen- 
sive to the eyes of persons tra- 
velling and at sea. A coaster lay 
for most of Saturday night at about 
a mile’s distance from the Boston 
light-house, without being able to 
discern the light. The smoke yes- 
terday was not quite so thick. 


EXTENSIVE MINE OF ARSENIC. 

New-York, March 29.—A few 
days ago a Mr. Wood brought toe 
the professor of natural history in 
Columbia college for examination, 
a parcel of large mineral .speci- 
mens, which, on examination, were 
found to be an ORE OF ARSENIC. 
It is uncommonly fine and rich. 
The story told of it is that the 
vein is several rods wide and seve- 
ral miles long. It is situated in the 


} town of Warwick, Orange county, 
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New-York, and will probably af- 
ford a more copious supply of that 
important article than the mines 
of Saxony. The samples are de- 
posited in the Mineralogical Ca- 
binet of the College in Barclay 
street. 


Philadelphia, Seftember 3.— 
About eleven o’clock on Tuesday 
night last, after most of the family 
had retired to rest, the chimney 
of a large house, No. 32, North 
Third street, fell into the cellar, 
with a most tremendous crash, so 
loud as to be heard at the distance 
of several squares. It happened in 
consequence of that part of the 
stack of chimneys which rose 
through the first story, having 
been removed, to make the store 
more spacious and convenient, and 
to unite the front with the back 
room—an arch was turned in its 
place, to support the remaining 
part above, which gave. way.—lt 
is remarkable, that although the 
alteration was made ten years ago, 
it has never fallen until now. The 
chimney, as in most of the old 
fashioned houses, was situated in 
the centre of the building, that it 
might answer both for the front 
and the back rooms— it, therefore, 
tore through every chamber in the 
main building, and left a vacant 
space from the roof down, of about 
fifteen feet square. A bed, to- 
gether with the lady that was in it, 
was carried down with the ruins— 
a gentleman, who came to her 
assistance, drew her from amongst 
the rubbish, although neither of 
them knew how, in consequence 
of the darkness, which added to 
their terror. One or two gentle- 
men in the third story narrowly 
escaped with their lives. The store 
was occupied by Messrs. M‘Millin 
and Bonnet, as a china shop, and 


the greatest part of the ware was 


demolished, 


Richmond, (Vir.) January 9.~ 
On the night of the first instant, 
the dwelling-house of Mr. Henry 
H. Burwell, of Mecklenburg coua. 
ty, was consumed by fire, and };. 
mentable to relate, six of the 
family perished in the flames, yj, 
Miss Mary Burwell, the eldey 
daughter of John S. Burwell, Es, 
of Franklin, then on a visit; the 
infant child of Mr. Peyton B. Bu. J 
well, who, with his lady, are noy 
in Gloucester; and four seryan 
maids. Mrs. Burwell died on the 
next day and Mr. Burwell the da 
afier, of the burns they received i 
escaping through the devouring 
element. 

The fire was discevered about 
midnight, which seems to have 
commenced at the stair case, and 
had made such progress as almost 
to cut off the possibility of escap- 
ing that way. Mr. Burwell did suc- 
ceed in passing through the flames 
with his wife, but they were so 
severely burnt, as to sink under 
the affliction. The family were 
sleeping in the second story.— 
Miss Martha Burwell saved her- 
self by jumping out of an up-stair 
window, and was caught by a ser- 
vant woman—she fortunately re- 
ceived but little injury.—Mr. M. 
Hepburn, also escaped in the same 
way, and was much bruised. For. 
tunately Mrs. Burwell the elder 
and Miss Jane were from home. 
Mr. H. H. Burwell was in the 25th 
year of his age and had been mat- 
ried only three months. 

October 12.—A singular 
cumstance took place in this city 
on Thursday night. A man and 
his wife were quarrelling, and the 
husband beating his helpmate.— 
She flew from him—but left be- 
hind her son, but not his son, of 
about ten years of age.—The little 
boy, irritated at the treatment of 
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— his mother, grasped a gun, which hornpipe. He had the address, by 
‘ant, Ie he found in the room, and dis- | an irresistible flow of good humour 
enry i charged it at the man—who was | and cheerfulness, to make some 
oun. 


© wounded, but not mortally. believe that he was quite an inno- 
| cent and harmless man, and ex- 


a New-Haven, (Conn.) January 16.| cited sympathy enough in those 
V2. HA One of the most accomplish-| who had the curiosity to see him 
dest villains that disgraces our coun- | to obtain several gratifications 
is, try broke from the jail in this city | which prisoners do not usually 
the Be on Friday evening last, between | enjoy. Yet the deepness of his 
Bur § the hours of five and six, and suc- | cunning was evinced in accom- 
sida) © ceeded in making his escape. This | plishing the means of his escape, 
vant BS fellow calls himself Wiliam New-| which he effected by sawing a hole 
the man, and was bound over for trial | in his prison door, which is several 
day at the next sitting of the superior | inches thick, so neatly that the ye 
din court, on the charge of burglary, | block could be taken out and re- 
§ MP having robbed the house of Mr. H. | placed without showing any mark } 
a 


Butler of plate, money, &c. He is | of violence. Through this hole he 


out = supposed to be an Englishman, | could thrust his arm, and by shov- ty 
ay and is undoubtedly a most pro-| ing back the bolts and wrenching b 
and found adept in the arts of knavery | off a strong padlock, found, at the JM 
‘ost He and deception. He speaks the En- | hour of supper, when the person Foy 
*) Bie lish and several foreign languages | who waited on the prisoners was ii 
Uc fluently, and can play off the air of | giving them their food, a free pas- f 
nes Hie a genteel Frenchman with the | sage to the hall of the county- ‘ i? 
80 fi most imposing gravity. He is of | house, and thence to the street. ae 
der Te a middling stature, slender and | The saw is supposed to be one | 
on = active, and appears to possess an | used on board the steam-boat Ful- 
~ Ti astonishing versatility of genius. } ton for cutting iron, which he stole 
er He is sick or well, grave or gay, | on his transportation from New- 
all B® silent or loquacious, and can fence, | York (where he was apprehended) 
et box, ight, run, sing, dance, play, | to this place, and so artfully did 
re whistle, or talk, as occasion suits. | he conceal it that, though repeat- 
M. He amused himself while in pri- | edly searched before his confine- 
ud son by making and managing a | ment, and afterwards, at the sug- 
or puppet-show, which he performed | gestion of Captain Bunker, to dis- 
ler apparently with such scanty means | cover this very instrument, he was 
1 Be as to excite the wonder of the { enabled to retain and use it for his 
th B .credulous, showing the piece of | purposes. | 
B® = n old horse shoe, whetted on the It is supposed he will attempt y 

» wall of his dungeon, as the only | to reach Albany, where he said he y yi 
q instrument of his mechanism, and | could procure considerable funds. Te 
i complaining only of the scarcity | The knowledge of these facts #) 
ty of timber to complete the group. | should warn the public to be on G 
id His machinery was so contrived | their guard, and if possible to se- fa 
he that his dancers kept time to his | cure and bring him to justice. 
- music, and his boxers and fighting } 
men obeyed his comman’!—and Norfolk, (Vir.) May 24.—In no- 


when tired of the exhibition of his | ticing the death of Peter Faure, | | | 
wooden company, he enlivened his | (or Forde as he was commonly . 
spirits by skipping the figure of a | called,) in Monday’s Herald, we 
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observed that in the smallest pos- 
sible line of business, he accumu- 
lated twenty thousand dollars. We 
have since understood from un- 
questionable authority, that we 
considerably overrated his stock in 
trade, which never exceeded two 
hundred dollars, and that, by no 
other visib/e means than the pro- 
fits of this scanty business, he had 
hoarded up nearly fifty thousand 
dollars! About twenty thousand 
dollars were deposited in the 
Banks, fifteen thousand dollars he 
had some time ago remitted to 
France, and invested in real estate, 
and about ten thousand dollars in 
gold, were accidentally found after 
his death, deposited in the false 
bottom of a wooden chest, under a 
quantity of old cloths and rubbish! 


A SWINDLER. 
Alexandria, Sept. 15.—A detec- 
tion took place in this town on the 
28th ult. in the evening, of Joseph 
Douglass Black, who had arrived 
here some time before, from Bos- 
ton, for the purpose of commen- 
cing a very extensive business, 
proportioned to his capital, which 
was about 150,000 dollars, in bills, 
besides a considerable quantity in 
gold coin. He hada pretty perfect 
knowledge of every department of 
mercantile business, and promised 
a supply in every article in that 
line. In this “ extensive business” 
he a-Muse’d a gentleman of this 
place who had some property and 
friends, with an association. Du- 
ring their intercourse, he deposit- 
ed in his possession a ¢in-box, sol- 
dered in all its joints, and elegant- 
ly papered, containing 1200 gui- 
neas, and bills to a considerable 
amount; upon which he occasion- 
ally got some advances to defray 
his expenses. Other bills were al- 
so forwarded by an old established 
merchant of this place to his son in 
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Europe, for the purpose of procy. 
ring goods by the fall arrivals; ang 
the gentleman who was to be cop, 
cerned officiated with the mer. 
chant (who was his acquaintance 
and friend,) in getting them for. 
warded, and indorsed them to , 
considerable amount on account of 
the company—while Black wa 
proceeding to make his preparato. 
ry arrangements; during which 
time he passed into good company 
with some eclat, and bought of 
gentleman where he lodged $9 
worth of bread, which he shipped 
for Philadelphia. He made sever 
propositions for derge purchases, 
to be paid with dil/s, or sometimes 
sfecie, whick brought him into no. 
tice; and a description of his per. 
son being ascertained by a house 
here, they found him to be a man 
they had for some time had orders 
to arrest from their New York cor- 
respondent, of whom he had pur 
chased’ flour, and taken French 
leave. A writ was forthwith pro 
cured and served for $800, when 
he declared entire ignorance of 
the gentleman to whom the money 
was due. He immediately sent for 
his friend, who having full conf- 
dence in him, went his security. 
Upon his return home, however, 
his friends from some suspicious 
circumstances, pressed him to ex- 
amine the ‘ fonderous box,’ which, 
after consultation, was done in the 
presence of respectable testimony. 
The first bill of exchange found 
therein, proved to be the ‘ Alexan- 
dria Gazette,’ of the 6th August, 
and two other similar bills, dated 
the 7th and 9th; against which the 
security protested, but sought an 
indemnity of the frecious metals, 
which by some magic frower haé 
been converted into 14 pounds of 
well packed patent shot. The as 
tonishment of the gentlemen may 
be easily conceived. He lost n° 
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© «ime in going for the marshal and 
S delivering him up, and he was 
H lodged in jail the same night. In- 
© formation was sent to Philadelphia 
© to stop the bread, and letters sent 
Eto Europe relative to the bills, 
® which it is hoped will reach their 
© destination in time to prevent loss 
© or injury. The said Black, escaped 
© from prison on Wednesday night 
© last. He is about 30 years of age, 


(to appearance) a native of Scot- 


© jand, near six feet high, well made, 


dark complexion, with black hair 


© and whiskers, and very white teeth 


—his appearance plain and neat, 


| prepossessing in his manners, of 
= some volubility in company, and 
See possesses a fund of general infor- 


e mation, and is well calculated to 


© impose on unsuspicious persons. 


HIGHWAY ROBBERS. 
Norfolk, (Va.) March 4.—An at- 
tempt was made on Friday last by 


a couple of ruffians to rob some 


country people, who had sold large 
quantities of pork at this market, 
and were on their way home. The 


Se robbers came upon them in the 
| dusk of the evening, a little way 
| beyond Gosport, and demanded 


their money. From the first they 
received ten or twelve dollars, 
which being in specie they were 
satisfied with, and did not insist 
upon any further contribution from 
him; but another of the party be- 
ing somewhat resolute, perempto- 
rily refused to deliver; whereupon 
one of the robbers drew a pistol 
and fired it at him, but missing his 
aim, the intrepid countryman dealt 
him a blow which laid him sprawl- 
ing. The other robber took to his 
heels and escaped; the prostrate 
wretch was secured, and conduct- 
ed to the county jail; and his ac- 
Complice was shortly after appre- 
hended and sent to accompany 


him. They were both dressed in 


Vou. II. 
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sailors’ cloaths. This is the first 
instance of highway robbery that 
has occurred in this part of the 
country within our recollection, 
ne it is hoped it will also be the 
ast. 


DREADFUL DISASTER ON BOARD 
THE STEAM-BOAT ENTERPRIZE.- 

Charleston, (S. C.) Sept. 17.— 
About 6 o’clock on Sunday even- 
ing, as the steam-boat Enterprize, 
had just pushed off from Sullivan’s 
Island, having on board 60 or 70 
passengers, one of her boilers exe 
ploded, and dreadfully scalded and 
burnt ten passengers, who had ta- 
ken shelter from the impending 
rain below the deck, and close to 
the mouth of the boiler which 
burst. Four were white men, and 
the remaining six negroes. No 
person on deck, or in the cabin, 
received the slightest injury; but 
such was the panic occasioned by 
the accident, that several narrowly 
escaped drowning from the haste 
in which they threw themselves 
into the water, and into one or two 
boats which were along side at the 
time. The anchor of the steam- 
boat was immediately let go, and 
as soon as possible the unfortunate 
sufferers were removed to differ- 
ent houses on the island, where 
every thing that could be done for 
their relief was administered. Two 


-of them, however, who were most 


severely scalded, died in the 
course of the night; they were, 
Mr. Jesse Roberts, son in law of 
Mr. Morgan, late a constable of 
this city, but who now resides in 
one of the northern states; and Mr. 
David Totten, a native of Long- 
Island, state of New York—both 
working at the business of tobac- 
conists. Mr. John Bobbs, cooper, 
of this city, was also one of those 
dreadfully burnt, and was brought 
up to town yesterday, in a most 
2D 
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deplorable condition—he expired 
last evening. Mr. John Gribbens, 
of Savannah, was also a sufferer, 
but not in so serious a degree as 
the others. The negroes, as far as 
we could learn, are all living, 
though several of them are very 
badly burnt and disfigured. 


THE EXECUTION. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 12.—On Sa- 
turday morning last, about nine 
o’clock, a crowd began to assemble 
in the vicinity of the Philadelphia 
prison, to see Richard Smith 
brought forth, to be taken, pursu- 
ant to sentence, to the place of ex- 
ecution, to suffer death, for the 
murder of Capt. John Carson, in 
the month of January last. The 
crowd continued to increase, not 


- only in the neighbourhood of the 


prison, but in the streets through 
which it was known he was to 
pass, until fifteen minutes after ten 
o’clock, when the gates of the pri- 
son on Sixth-street were thrown 
open, and the procession began to 
move forward. The public officers 
of the city and county, and many 
respectable citizens en horseback 
and on foot, preceded and followed 
the cart. The high sheriff of the 
county, from extreme indisposi- 
tion, was unable to ride, yet ahigh 


sense of duty impelling him to be 


present, he was seated in a gig, 
with the coroner. * 

The impression made upon the 
crowd when the gates were thrown 
open and the cart appeared, was 
of acharacter of melancholy not 
easily to be described. Curiosity 
itself seemed hushed; not a sound 
was heard; a solemn silence per- 
vaded the whole assembly. The 
running hither and thither of boys, 
the pushing of men, and crowding 
together of women, was all over, 
and mothers pressed their little 
ones to their bosoms with more 


than a mother’s anxiousness. The 
cart was driven by the execution. 
er, a black man; just behind him, 
and with his back toward the horse, 
on a low seat, was placed the un. 
happy Smith—by him sat the Rey, 
Mr. Hurley, the officiating minis. 
ter of the gospel, who had attend. 
ed him since his conviction. In the 
rear of the cart sat a gentleman 
who humanely volunteered to hold 
an umbrella over the heads of the 
clergyman and the prisoner, to 
shelter them from the rays of a 
blazing sun. The prisoner was 
genteelly dressed in a dark blue 
frock coat, and dark underclothes; 
the priest sat with his head and 
body inclining to the prisoner, who 
was in a similar position in rela. 
tion to the priest; and thus devout- 
ly intent upon the solemn religious 
exercises they were reading, the 
procession passed through the 
multitude. It moved with more 
than ordinary rapidity; for, not- 
withstanding the interruptions in- 
cident to crowded streets, and that 
the distance was a mile and a half, 
it reached the place of execution 
in thirty minutes from the time it 
had left the jail. 

The cart being under the gal- 
lows, the priest continued in prayer 
with the prisoner for 15 minutes, 
when enquiry being made if the 
prisoner was ready, and an answer 
in the affirmative being returned, 
preparations for the last sad act ap- 
peared to be making, and the eyes 
of the thousands of spectators were 
directed with more than hereto- 
fore anxiety to the scene of sor- 
row. The priest rose from his seat 
—some friends of the prisoner 
pressed around the cart and grasp- 
ed him by the hand for the last 
time. When Smith himself stood 


‘up, a murmur of pity was heard 


from every mouth! How could it 
be otherwise? A stripling about 
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five feet ten inches high, of an in- 
teresting aspect, deeply impressed 
with his awful situation—a youth, 
but in the morning of his days, 
stood before them in the full vi- 

ur of health, and yet but a mo- 
ment, and he would be violently 
thrust from the stage of human 
life, and consigned to the grave. 
In his deportment there was no 
disnlay of fortitude, but there was 
a manly resignation to his fate, and 
he seemed rather intent on the 
world to come, than the world he 
was about to leave. 


REMARKABLE FACT. 
On the 24th ult. in a gale, Mr. 
Woodward, brother in law of cap- 
tain Glover, of the ship Milo, ar- 
rived at Boston, was lost overboard; 
and Mr. W’s wife died the same 
day at Boston. 
MURDER OF MISS HAMILTON. 
Extract of a letter from the rev. 
Dr. Blatchford, to his sons in New 
York, dated Lansinburgh, March 
26, 1817: presume you have 
heard that Thomas Lent, of the 
borough about six miles above 
Waterford, has been committed to 
jail, as one of the murderers of 
Miss Hamilton. He was engaged 
in this guilty business with ano- 
ther of the name of Sickler, a na- 
tive of the same town. Lent has 
confessed all the particulars, to 
which he has subjoined his signa- 
ture. They are briefly as follows: 
Lent and Sickler had enlisted in 
the army, from which they desert- 
ed and returned home; but being 
pursued, they to prevent being ta- 
ken, determined to go to N. York. 
Sickler resolved to violate the 
chastity of the first female he 
should conveniently meet. They 
met Miss Hamilton in Athens, 
near her father’s house.—Sickler 


Seized her with one hand round 


the waist, and with the other press- 
ed upon her mouth. Lent took her 
legs. They carried her about a 
quarter of a mile up to the fatal 
bridge. There Sickler committed 
the rape, and (as Lent says) on ac- 
count of the struggling and agoniz- 
ed resistance, Sickler asked Lent 
for his club, with which he broke 
in her skull, and having robbed 
her of her gold ear-rings, threw 
the body into the creek. They 
both ran and reached a barn about 
two miles below Catskill, where 
they slept that night. . 

“In the morning they got on 
board a Troy sloop, arrived soon 
after in New York, tarried there a 
day or two, and then returned on 
the west side of the river; stopped 
near Catskill, hired themselves out 
a month, stole horses, were over- 
taken, and committed to Catskill 
jail for the theft; broke jail and re- 
turned to the borough. After some 
time Sickler went to the westward, 
where he resided nearly ever since, 
in the county of Cayuga. But the 
eye of God is upon the wanderings 
of the murderer, and he often takes 
from him the common prudence 
of the human mind. It was so in 
this case. Sickler had given fre- 
quent hints, (obscurely indeed) 
that he and Lent had perpetrated 
the crime in question, but these 
hints were not regarded as any 
thing more than the vain boasting 
of abandoned villainy. At last, 
however, the thing was brought to 
light. 

“ Lent’s wife was found by her 
husband reading; he asked her 
what; she said the bible; he snatch- 
ed it from her, swearing bitterly, 
and threw it into the fire; she got 
it out again, and a quarrel ensued, 
in which he threatened her life, 
and told her he had killed one wo- 
man already, and would kill her. 
Her sister’s husband, Isaac Arm- 
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strong, came in at this time, and 
heard the words. He mentioned 
them at a Mr. Trip’s, at whose 
house Sickler had been brought 
-up, and where he had boasted of 
the crime. This brought to their 
recollection what they had heard 
Sickler say in Lent’s 
and mentioned it to Isaac Arm- 
strong. He came down to Water- 
ford, and told it to Mr. Franklin 
Livingston, the deputy sheriff, 
who went up and took Lent at his 
own risk; summoned the witness; 
and after several examinations, 
Lent confessed the whole. Mr. 
Livingston, empowered by the Re- 
corder of Albany and the Lieuten- 
ant Governor, sat off in pursuit of 
Sickler last week, and I hope by 
this time has got in safe custody 
the other monster.” 


MELANCHOLY. 

Greensburg, (Penn.) Jan. 20.— 
On Monday evening last, James 
Black, stage driver, while driving 
the mail stage, seven miles west 
of this place, on the road to Pitts- 
burgh, was frozen to death, and 
fell from his seat. This distressing 
event took place about day break, 
and the horses going on correctly 
as usual, he was not missed by 
the passengers in the stage until 
they had proceeded twoand a half 
miles from the spot where he fell, 
nor until they were hailed by a 
person who had discovered the 
dead body, and followed them with 
the information. 

ATROCIOUS AND UNNATURAL 

CRIME. 

The following extraordinary 
case of the most atrocious crimes, 
has lately come to our knowledge 
—for its correctness in every par- 
ticular we cannot vouch, but the 
mournful intelligence has been re- 
ceived from so many directions, 
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that we are inclined to believe j; 
substantially correct. 

The public will recollect, tha 
some 8 or 10 years ago, a man by 
the name of Jesse Wood, was exe. 
cuted in this town for having, a; 


was at that time alleged, and proy- 


ed, caused the death of his son Jo. 
seph Wood. 

The old man persisted to the 
last in declaring his innocence~ 
and it now appears that his decla. 
rations were true. 

It will be recollected, that the 
principal witness against the up 
fortunate old man was his own son 
Kieh, or Hezekiah. 

This monster, in human shape, 
has lately been called upon to ren- 
der an account of his doings ip 
this life; and, horrid to relate! he 
confessed on his dying bed, that 
he was his brother’s murderer! 
and that in addition to this unnatu- 
ral crime, he had been guilty of 
perjury; and thus caused his inn- 
cent father to suffer an ignomini- 
ous death!'—A just God has at 
length punished the unnatural 
wretch, and would not suffer him 
to depart hence, until he had made 
a full disclosure of his accumulat- 
ed crimes, in the presence of a 
number of witnesses—he then 
gave him a prospect of the dread- 
ful punishments that awaited him 
hereafter. The miserable wretch, 
after he had confessed his horrid 
crimes, declared that he saw Hell 
open, and the flames ascending 
ready to devour him. 

May his awful death be a warn- 
ing to others, and deter them from 
the commission of even the least 
of crimes—if the life of this wretch 
could be known, it is probable the 
commencement of his depravity 
might be traced to petty pilfering. 
Beware, then, of doing any thing 
that looks like crime, lest your end 
may be dike his. 
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We have seldom heard of a | 


more aggravated case of crimes 
of the blackest_ dye, and nothing 
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of W. Florida included in 

it, 4,600 square miles 4,600 

55,000 


but a desire of doing justice to the 
memory of an innocent and much 


a injured man, could have induced 


us to give publicity to this atro- 
cious case. 

Let the tragic end of the elder 
Wood, be a warning to jurors—let 
it be engraven on the memory of 
every man who may be called upon 
to perform this solemn duty—and 
let them remember, that it is far 
better for “ninety and nine crimi- 
nals to escape unpunished, than for 
one innocent man to suffer.” 


THE MISSISSIPPI TERRITORY. 

The following view as to the 
population which the Mississippi 
territory is capable of sustaining, 
and its comparative magnitude in 
relation to the several states, was 
presented by Mr. Tait, of Geor- 
gia, when the bill for the admis- 
sion of the western part of that 
territory into the Union as a state, 
was under discussion. 

The Mississippi territory is 280 
miles in width and 380 miles in 
length, from east to west, making 
by estimation in square miles 

106,400 

Add for that part of 
W. Florida united to the 
territory by law 7,600 


114,000 
_ The population of the above ter- 
ritory at 20 persons to the square 
mile, which was the population of 
New England at the last census, 
would be 2,280,000 
Suppose the Mississippi territo- 
"y divided, as proposed by the bill, 
the new state will contain in square 
miles, by estimation (viz. 180 
miles in width and 280 miles in 
length from north to south) 50,400 
And allow for that part 


The population which this state 
could conveniently sustain (viz. 20 
to the square mile) would amount 
to 1,100,000 

The Eastern State. 

The number of square miles, as 
per estimation 59,000 

The population, as per data, 20 
to the square mile, would be 

1,180,000 

But suppose this territory to be 
capable of the same population as 
the state of Connecticut actually 
had at the last census, viz. 54 to 
the square mile, then the whole 
territory will contain in time, at 
54 to the square mile, a population 
of 6,156,000 

The western state on the same 
data viz. 54 to the square mile, 
will possess a population of 

2,970,000 

The eastern state on the same 

data will possess a population of 


3,186,000 

Square Miles. 
New Hampshire contains 9,491 
Massachusetts and Maine 46,250 
Rhode Island | 1,580 
Connecticut 4,674 
Vermont 10,237 
New York 44,000 


Total, _ 116,232 
But little more than the Missis- 
sippi territory. 


New Jersey contains §,320 
Pennsylvania 46,800 
Delaware 2,122 
Maryland 14,000 
Ohio 39,128 


Total, 110,370 
Less than the Mississippi terri- 


tory. | 
Virginia contains 70,000 
N. Carolina 48,000 


Total, 118,000 
Little more than the Mississippi 
territory. 
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Little more than the Mississip- 
pi territory. 


~ South Carolina contains 24,080 
Georgia 62,000 
Tennessee 40,000 


Total, 129,080 
Little more than the Mississippi 


territory. 
Kentucky contains 50,000 
Ohio 39,128 
Tennessee 40,000 


Total, 129,128 
Little more than the Mississippi 
territory. 


Dr. William Balfour, an emi- 
nent physician in Edinburgh, in 
the month of June 1814, com- 
pletely succeeded in reuniting a 
finger which had been cut off by a 
hatchet. It had been separated 
from the hand at least 20 minutes, 
and when sent for by Dr. Balfour, 
was found to be as cold as any 
other inanimate substance; the 
blood was washed off with cold 
water and the wounded surfaces 
brought into close contact, and re- 
tained in that position for about 
ten days, when it was observed 
that reunion had taken place, and 
in a short time after the functions 
and sensations of the finger were 
perfectly restored. This highly in- 
teresting case is so well authenti- 
cated that the greatest sceptic can- 
not doubt of the facts contained in 
it. In January 1815, Mr. Bailey 
of Thetford, performed a similar 
cure by the same means. These 
two cases establish the principle 
that fingers and toes, although en- 
tirely cut off, ought not to be con- 
sidered as lost, for they will unzte 
if treated in the manner just men- 
tioned. Dr. Balfour’s case is, per- 
haps, the first on record where, 
after entire sefaration, complete 
reunion has taken place.—He has 
the great merit of being the first 
who has put the powers of nature 


to the test in this way, and all hig 
expectations have been realizeq 
Dr. Balfour appears to have bee) 
perfectly acquainted with the cy. 
rious work of Taliacotius on th 
art of ingrafting noses, and th. 


method practised by the Hindoos, 


from time immemorial, of 4. 
placing that part of the huma 
face, as detailed in the Asiatic 
Researches, and in the Gentle. 
man’s Magazine for 1794. 
Carpue, a celebrated surgeon of 
London, last year, introduced the 
Hindoo practice to his country. 
men, and has actually succeeded 
in the first attempt he made of re. 
placing the nose on the face of a 
officer who had lost it in foreign 
service. Where the part of the 
nose cut off cannot be found in 
time to be replaced according to 
Balfour’s plan, deformity may stil] 
be removed by the ingenius pra. 
tice of the Hindoos. Those who 
wish further details on this very 
curious and interesting subject, 
are referred to the 5th vol. of the 
Eclectic Repertory, to the Asiatic 
Researches, and to Mr. Carpue’s 
publication, which no doubt has 
reached the United States before 
this time. 
SNOW STORM. 

Montpelier, (Ver.) June 
The oldest inhabitants in this vi- 
cinity do not recollect ever to have 
experienced so extraordinary cold 
weather at this season of the yeat; 
as on the 6th, 7th and 8th inst. We 
are informed that on the morning 
of the 8th the snow drifts on many 
of the adjacent hills were more 
than a foot deep, Many sheep have 
perished with the cold; the birds 
have sought shelter by flying into 
houses, and great numbers have 
been found dead in the fields. Yes- 
terday morning the frost was S¢& 
vere. To behold the earth covered 
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Breld blackened with frost in the 


iz 
month of June, is an extraordinary 
oe Bsight, and affords but a cheerless 


Band gloomy prospect to the hopes 
of the husbandman, 


Milledgeville, (Geo.) June 5.— 
man ae ror some days past, the atmes- 
iatic B phere has been dry and unusually 
atl. hot for this season. On Wednes- 
Mr day last, the 29th ult. at four 
1 of o’clock in the evening, the ther- 
the Ma mometer In a room, well venti- 
try. ae jJated, stood at 90. At the same 
deq fae our on Monday evening last, it 
was Still higher. 

LIBERALITY OF CONGRESS. 


With much pleasure, we ob- 
m scrve, that the resolution, origi- 
mally introduced in the Senate 


ti) Mage by Mr. Barbour, for the purpose 
ac. fae of employing colonel Trumbull of 
ho Me New York, to execute four na- 
ery wonal paintings, has passed that 
sc, bouse by a very large majority. It 
the a measure that will receive the 
tic Mae approbation of a grateful and ge- 
e’s /nerous people. The present op- 


= portunity to preserve the form and 
likeness of those patriots to whom 
we owe, under Providence, our 
national existence, is a precious 
one, and if suffered to pass unim- 
proved, will never, again offer. 
Colonel Trumbull, the gentle- 


man selected for the honourable 
id task, isa son of the late revolu- 
tionary governor Trumbull of 
J? Connecticut, and entered the army 
ig which achieved our independence, 
ny With all the ardor of youth, in 
he 1776. He was soon appointed ad- 
“ jutant-general to the army of the 
Js north, and served on lake Cham- 
to Plain and its shores under Arnold, 
me when Arnold fought on the side 
mi of his country. He was then an 
ad-de-camp to Washington, and 
| 


| with snow, and the foliage of the | 


filled other conspicuous and im- 
portant offices. But it is not so 
much of colonel Trumbull’s me- 
rits as an officer of the army, that 
we speak on the present occasion, 
as of the great historical painter. 

This country has produced an 
extraordinary number of painters 
of great eminence; of whom West 
and Trumbull must be allowed to 
occupy the first place, as histori- 
cal painters; as Copley and Stew- 
ard do as portrait painters.— West 
and Copley have been the pride of 
England, who claims them as her 
own. Trumbull and Stewart have 
returned to their native country 
to enrich and honour it by the 
display of their talents here. Co- 
lonel Trumbull was long the fa- 
vourite pupil of West, and about 
the year 1785, he conceived and 
began to execute the great plan of 
painting a series of pictures, com- 
memorative of the most glorious 
events of the revolutionary war, 
and the establishment of the na- 
tional independence. 

After finishing in London the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, and the 
Death of Montgomery, he returned 
home, and having with indefatiga- 
ble zeal and industry, and at much 
expense, succeeded in procuring 
likenesses of several of his sub- 
jects, some in France, and some 
in London, he began his pictures 
of the Declaration of Indefiendence, 
(which contains an excellent por- 


trait of every distinguished mem- 


ber of that celebrated body of 
men,) the Battle of Trenton, Sur- 
render of Burgoyne and Corn- 
wallis, &c. &c. into all of which 
he has introduced the likeness of 
principal actors.—May the pre- 
sent congress do honour to them- 
selves and their country, by li- 
berally encouraging him to com- 
plete his arduous undertaking, 
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and by securing the benefits of 
them to the country. ™ Y. £. 
Post. 


GREAT EXPEDITION. 
Baltimore, Aug. 1.—The schoo- 
ner Manlius, Young, owned by 
colonel Tenant, of this city, sailed 
from this port on the 4th May 
last for St. Petersburgh; after de- 
livering her cargo there, remain- 
ed leng enough to take ina full 
cargo, and returning arrived in 
Baltimore on Sunday last; the 
whole voyage out and home being 
performed in ninety-nine days, 
nearly twenty of which were oc- 
cupied in delivering and taking in 
the cargo. 


An intelligent broker in the city 
of New York informs, that the fo- 
reign imports into that city for the 
last year(1816,) ending on the first 
of this month, amounts to upwards 
of fifty-six millions of dollars. 


The following interesting parti- 
culars, relative to colonel Beon, 
the first settler of Kentucky, were 
communicated to the Editors of the 
New York Columbian, in a letter 
from an officer at Fort Osage, 
Missouri Territory:— 

“© We have been honoured by a 
visit from colonel Boon, the first 
settler of Kentucky; he lately 
spent two weeks with us. This 
singular man could not live in 
Kentucky when it became settled. 
He has established a colony or 
settlement, as mentioned, on the 
Missouri, about 100 miles below 
us, which has been nearly destroy- 
ed by the Indians during the late 
war. The colonel cannot live with- 
out being in the woods. He goes a 
hunting twice a year to the re- 
motest wilderness he can reach; 
and hires a man to go with him, 
whom he binds in written articles 


to take care of him, and bring hip, 
home, dead or alive. He left this 
for the river Platt, some distance 
above. Colonel Boon is eighty-fiy, 
years of age, five feet seven inches 
high, stoutly made, and active fo, 
one of his years; he is still of yj. 
gorous mind, and is pretty wel 
informed. He has taken part in gl 
the wars of America, from befor. 
Braddock’s war to the present 
hour. He has held respectable state 
appointments, both civil and mij. 
tary; has been a colonel, a legis|,. 
tor, and a magistrate; he might 
have accumulated riches as readily 
as any man in Kentucky; but / 
frefers the woods, where you see 
him in the dress of the roughes,, 
poorest hunter.” 
GAS-LIGHTS. 

Cincinnati, August 23.—It is 
extremely gratifying to find the 
light of scientific research illumi- 
nating our Western Horizon. 
Much has been said on the sub- 
ject of splendid gas-lights in Lon- 
don, and of their introduction 
into the museums, &c. of our 
eastern cities; but, little was it ex- 
pected that we should have the 
pleasure, at so early a period, of 
witnessing their successful intro- 
duction into this place. 

Our steam-mill has been for 
several evenings past lighted ina 
very handsome style with ga: 
light, and will, we hope, continue 
to be lighted in this way. This 
event has taken place so much in 
advance of expectation, that It 
would not be preposterous to al- 
ticipate the pleasure of seeing, 12 
a short time, our streets illum 
nated with gas-lights. 


EXTENSIVE FIRES IN THE INTE 
RIOR. 

For several days past, says the 

Portsmouth Oracle of May 1, the 
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osphere in this vicinity 

Aled with such thick smoke 
sometimes to render the sun 
® so dim as to be viewed without 


pain to the eye, and nearly to 


eclipse the moon. This smoke 


proceeded from the fires now 


burning in the back part of the 


state. At Gilmanton on Tuesday 


© jast, the woods being on fire, an 
m) explosion took place which threw 
B up the trees and timber to the 

© height of 60 feet, and a column of 


fire was raised as high as the eye 
could reach, to the extent of about 
5 rods square; this happened on 
the land of Mr. John Thurston, 
about four miles east of the aca- 
demy, between 1 and 2 o’clock, 
A. M. attended with a noise si- 
milar to an earthquake, and lasted 
a minute or two. The fires ex- 
tended to Guilford, Alton, Barn- 
stead, New Durham, Farmington 
and Rochester. We also hear that 
inthe county of Grafton, in the 
towns of Plymouth, Rumney, 
Wentworth and Warren, very ex- 
tensive res raged; as also in the 
town of Kennebeck river. 


MR. GEORGE CROWNINSHIELD’S 
YACHT. 

New-York, January 30.—In ad- 
dition to what has already been 
published respecting this splendid 
vessel, the editors of the New- 
York Gazette have been favoured 
with the following description, 
she by a person who visited 
er. 

“This yacht is 205 tons, a per- 
fect model of beauty in architec- 
ture. The after cabin for masters, 
mates, and secretaries, is ten by 
fourteen feet in the clear; next 
forward is the dining room, twen- 
ty-two feet by nineteen in the 
Clear, which is finished with ma- 
Ogany and bird’s-eyed maple, 
with a richly ornamented top or 

Vox. II. 


crown; six inches below which is 
an eagle’s head holding a coriuco- 
pia, gilded and burnished, in its 
mouth—then a mahogany framed 
door of three feet wide, with bird’s- 
eyed maple pannels, and so alter- 
nately through the room. In the 
centre bar of each door is a mir- 
ror, as well as in the sides of the 
room. The top of the room is white, 
ornamented with four strings of 
gilded bead work to each curling, 
all handsomely varnished. Over 
the dining room and after cabin is 
a sky-light extending from within 
three feet of the mainmast to with- 
in three feet of the rudder-head. 
In the dining room are four lock- 
ers or buffets, filled with plate and 
cut-glass. The remainder of the 
side room are closets and sleeping 
births. In this room are two sofas, 
superior, in elegance, to any in 
this country, being framed with 
mahogany, bird’s-eyed maple, and 
brass, and trimmed with crimson 
silk velvet, gold lace and fringe, 
together with twelve elegant chan- 
deliers in the centre. At each end 


is a large and elegant mirror sup- 


ported by a cornucopia of burnish- 
ed gilt. The doors leading into the 
after cabin from the dining room 
are mirrors, so that Mr. Crownin- 
shield and his companions may be 
entirely separate from the officers, 
there being a passage way from 
the deck to the after cabin inde- 
pendent of that which leads to the 
dining room.—The dining room, 
officers’ room, passage way, state 
rooms, and stairs, leading to the 
dining room, are covered with 
elegant Brussels carpeting, the 
colours of which correspond with 
the finishing and furnishing of the 
rooms. Next on the larboard side 
is Mr. Crowninshield’s sleepin 

room, which is eleven feet ieshek 
in which is an elegant full bed 
with appropriate furniture; and 
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then his baggage room of similar 
size. On the starboard side forward 
of the dining room, is the steward’s 
room and china closet—next the 
captain’s state room, store rooms, 
&c.—then comes kitchen, 
which is twenty feet square, com- 
bining every possible convenience, 
having in it one of Mr. Youle’s 
patent cambooses, &c. Next for- 
ward is the forecastle, in which 
the crew mess and sleep, where is 
also a school-room, for the tuition 
ef those who may wish instruc- 
tion. 

The head of this elegant yacht 
is a beautiful female figure; and 
the stern is richly ornamented with 
carved work, &c. 


The amount of ardent spirits, 
of foreign and domestic manufac- 
ture, consumed annually in the 
United States, is little short of 
thirty-four million gallons. In 
1810, when the last census was 
taken, the amount was ascertained 
to be 33,365,529. 


A NEW DISCOVERY OF THE VALUE 
OF CARROTS. 

Newport, December 15.—This 

root, although but little thought of 

by some, is well known by others 


’ to far exceed all others in value to 


fatten horses, cows, and sheep, 
and if boiled and pounded with 
meal, is worth at least one third 
more per bushel than potatoes for 
for fattening hogs. They have also 
been proved to exceed all other 
roots in making puddings; but of 
late have been tried with the 
greatest satisfaction, with barley 
meal, which meal, although in 
great demand, yet unfortunate it 
is, that with most persons it pro- 
duces the heart-burn, or sour sto- 


‘ mach. Take good sweet carrots, 


boil them soft and- pound them 
very fine with barley meal, with 
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considerable fine salt, and bake jt 
before the fire in cakes, and it wij 
completely prevent the sour sto. 
mach and heart-burn, and give q 
sweetness to your bread, of which 
the barley of itself is entirely des. 
titute. It will bear to be nearly one 
half carrots. 


MAPLE SUGAR. 
Plattsburgh, (N. Y.) June 22.— 
The board of assessors of the town 
of Plattsburgh have taken an es. | 
timate of the quantity of Suga 
made the last season, by each 
individual assessed—which gives 
an aggregate of sixty-four thou 
sand fiounds. Much of this sugar 
is of a quality not inferior to Mus. 
covado—which is selling at twen- 
ty-five cents per pound.—At an 
average of sixteen cents, the sugar 
made in town would amount to 
something more than ten thousand 
dollars. 


VEGETABLE WONDER OF SOUTH: 
CAROLINA. 

In a letter to a citizen of New: 
York.—I believe I did not give you 
a description of a live-oak tree 
upon Beaufort-Island, which we 
visited, near Dr. Rhodes’s. It is 
situated on a point of land approx- 
imating the Broad River. This 
giant of the forest, at some little 
distance, appeared like a thick 
clump of woods, rather than 4 
single tree. Its stem is about 
fourteen feet to the branches; 
which are like so many huge 
trees, putting off almost horizon- 
tally, about sixty feet either way, 
and spreading over a circumfer- 
ence of about forty yards, or one 
hundred and twenty feet diameter. 
The stem is thirty-two feet five 
inches in circumference, and near- 
ly all the way of a thickness. The 
tree never grows very tall; 1ts 
shape resembles one of our low 
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® spreading full grown apple-trees. 


The age of this mammoth is not 
known—Mrs. Rhodes, eighty-four 
years old, knew it a monstrous 


tree when she was in her teens. 


GEORGIA SUGAR. 
Extract of a letter from Georgia 


10a Member of Congress.—“ The 


cultivation of the cane is rapidly 


Se) extending with us. I have received. 
» some information on this interest- 
© ing subject, which, I suppose, may 


be gratifying to you. 

« Major Butler, on eighty-five 
acres, cultivated by seventeen 
hands, produced 140,000 Ibs. su- 

r, and 75 hhds. molasses. 

“ John M‘Queen, Esq. planted 
forty-eight acres in cane—average 
product 20,000 canes per acre— 
5000 canes, the product of a quar- 
ter of an acre, yielded 600 gallons 
of juice, which boiled down, made 
672 lbs. sugar, and may lose 50lbs. 
in draining, leaving 622 Ibs. or 
2488 Ibs. of sugar per acre.” 


A BED OF SALT. 

An extensive cave of native 
epsom salt or sulphat of magnesia, 
has been discovered in or near Co- 
rydon, (Indiana Territory). Salt of 
every variety of crystal, is said to 
be arranged in all that fanciful 
splendour, which decorates the 
grotto of Antiparos. 


A VALUABLE MAN. 

Divid Wilson, of Port William, 
Gallatin county, Kentucky, is 78 
years of age—he has had FOUR 
WIVES, and by them FORTY- 
TWO CHILDREN. His oldest 
child is but sixteen years younger 
than himself. His second wife had 
five children at two births in eleven 
months. Mr. Wilson is a native 
of Pennsylvania—converses with 
fase and affability, and supports 
his family by labour. i 

\ 


_ He has worn a hat twenty years, 
which is still passably decent. 


RAPID TRANSPORTATION. 
Wagons with upwards of 3500 
pounds weight, have reached Pitts- 
burg in thirteen days from Phila- 
delphia. 


Potatoes, imported from Ireland 
at the cost of eight fence per 
bushel, sell at Baltimore for wo 
dollars—at Philadelphia one jifty. 
The price of the same article in 
Boston (of home growth) is from 
fifty to seventy-five cents, accord- 
ing to the goodness. 


THE WEATHER. 
Charleston, (S.C.) July 24.—For 
five or six days past the weather 
has been unusually hot, the ther- 
mometer generally ranging about 
90 degrees. Yesterday the mercu- 
ry rose to 93 and 94, in cool situ- 
ations, and so intense was the heat, 
that two or three persons dropped 
down in the streets, and expired 
almost immediately. 


SLAVERY. 

Richmond, Sefitember 11.—An 
experiment is making in the west, 
which will shed light upon a muck 


omy: how far domestic slavery re- 
tards or accelerates the advance: 
ment of a nation to wealth? 

The Odio river is the line, which 
exactly defines the boundaries of 
| the experiment. To the south, are 
the states which permit the ex- 
istence of slavery—to the north, 
those states which forbid it. Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, the Mississippi 
territory, admit of slaves; the state 
of Ohio has forbid it by the very 
constitution of her government. 
The second state, which exists 
north of the river, is that of In- 


diana, the youngest state in the 


agitated question in political econ-. 
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union. Her constitution expressly 
states, that as involuntary servi- 
tude is forbidden by principle,— 
“no alteration of this constitution 
shall ever take place so as to in- 
troduce slavery, or involuntary 
servitude in this state, otherwise 
than for the punishment of crimes, 
whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted.” 

It is probable, that the same 
feature will run through all the 
north-western region—and as the 
Michigan and Missouri territories 
shall fall into the ranks of Ameri- 
can states, an eternal prohibition 
will be raised by their constitution 
to the introduction of involuntary 
slaves. 


The Auction sales tax, paid by 
Messrs. Hones and Town of New- 
York, during the year 1815, was 
$131,522 30, on account of sales 
$6,579,615. 


EMIGRATION EXTRAORDINARY. 
Bridgeport, (Con.) March 5.— 
On Saturday morning last, passed 
through this borough on their 
way to the state of Ohio, a family, 
consisting of seven persons; the 
father, a man of about 56 years of 
tage, his wife, and four children; 
the eldest, a daughter of about 20, 
with her husband; a boy of 12 
years, a little girl of 4, and an in- 
fant of only 7 months. Their mode 
of travelling was on foot, the two 
men dragging after them a small 
vehicle, rudely formed of boards, 
about 5 feet long, by 3 and a half 
in width, mounted on small wheels 
or trunnions, raising it not more 
than eight inches from the ground, 
in which was contained their bag- 
gare, provisions, &c. and on the 
top were placed the two younger 
children, making, by no means, a 
light travelling draft for a stout 


horse. In this manner they had al-' 


ready travelled more than 509 
miles, from Three Rivers, j, 
Lower Canada, (which they lef 
on the 4th of January,) by the 
way of Boston, and had yet t 
perform a much greater distance, 
Their whole appearance, though 
shrouded in poverty, was that of 
perfect honesty and temperance, 
and gave undoubted evidence of 
their persevering industry, which 
we are happy to add, attracted the 
attention, and excited the comni. 
seration of our citizens, as they 
passed the streets, and procure( 
for them considerable donations iy 
money, provisions, &c. On resun- 
ing their march, sleighs were gra. 
tuitously provided, which convey. 
ed them to Fairfield, at a mor 
cheerful rate, where we are gra. 
tified to learn, they experienced 
similar acts of benevolence. 


March 12.—A most extraordi- 
nary instance of preservation oc- 
curred in New Preston, Connecti- 
cut, on Friday the 2d of Marcb. 
A child of Mr. Elijah Crosby, 
aged three years, had, in company 
with a little brother, about six 
years old, been playing near the 
summit of a precipice which 
forms the bank of the stream at 
Coggswell’s mills, unfortunately 
fell from the top of a perpendicu- 
lar rock on a rocky botiom below, 
a descent of 30 feet, and struck on 
his head. The elder brother gave 
the alarm, and it was fifteen ml- 
nutes before assistance came, 
when it was picked up apparently 
lifeless, but soon revived; and, as- 
tonishing to conceive, was found 
to have sustained no other injury 
than a severe flesh wound on the 
forehead, and in the course of a 
day or two was able to pursue his 
wonted amusements.—Con. Céu- 
rant. 
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Fayetteville, (NM. C.) August 15. 


The following instances of 


longevity, will tend to show the 
salubrity of North Carolina. There 
is a general impression abroad, 


© that our climate is extremely ob- 


noxious, and that its inhabitants 
are more short lived than in 
other of the southern states. This 
erroneous opinion may have been 
induced from the unhealthy at- 
mosphere of the sea board, at cer- 


m= tain seasons of the year.—But it 


is a known fact, that, in the inte- 
rior, and even in this town and vi- 
cinity, which is a little more than 
100 miles from the sea, the cli- 
mate is, With moderate attention 
to health, as salubrious at all sea- 
sons of the year, as that of any of 
the northern states. 

There are now living in the 
county of Warren, in this state, 
within a circle of 12 miles dia- 
meter, 16 persons between 80 and 
90 years of age—12 from 70 to 80 
—12 from 60 to 70. A child was 
lately born within this circuit 
whose father was 84, and the 
mother 57, at the time of the 
birth. 


Remarkable instance of Lon- 
gevity in the district of Maine.— 
Mr. Edward Scribner, of Otisfield, 
attained to the age of one Aundred 
years, on the Ist of December, 
1815, and Mrs. Sarah, his consort, 
to the age of ninety-six years, on 
the 9th of November, 1815. Both 
are remarkable, not only for their 
present state of health, sprightli- 
hess, and activity, but also for 


their industry, prudence and eco- 
nomy. 3 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


March.—On Wednesday last 


medical aid was called in to Mr. 
John Wolf, near Germantown, 
who complained of a violent pain 


in the shoulder extending to the 
neck. It was supposed to be a 
rheumatic attack and treated ac- 
cordingly. On Friday, when Dr. 
Runkle saw the patient, who was 
about 22 years and six months old, 
he was struck with an expression 
of wildness in the eye, and a ge- 
neral aspect of alarm. These 
symptoms, for the first time in- 
duced an idea that the case was 
very different from what it had 
heretofore been supposed. The 
doctor asked for some water; as 
soon as it was brought, the patient 
shrunk back with alarm;—the wa- 
ter was then taken out of his 
sight and poured from one vessel 
to another; the sound produced a 
still more serious alarm in the pa- 
tient, and left no longer any doubt 
as to the nature of the disease. 
Upon strict inquiry it was found 
that Mr. Wolf had been to Phila- 
delphia in the month of Decem- 
ber last, and was bit in the calf of 
the leg, through his woollen pan- 
taloons, by a small dog: no appre- 
hension was excited, nor did any 
suspicion arise of any ill conse- 
quences until Friday last. 

The nature of the disease being 
ascertained, Mr. Wolf felt his si- 
tuation, and expressed his convic- 
tion that his death was inevitable. 
He requested his father to put 
him in irons—this his father re- 
fused to do; the young man then 
had the irons precured, put a pad- 
lock on, locked it and gave the 
key to his father. He then desired 
to see the Rev. Mr. Wack, with 
whom he had much religious con- 
versation, prayed with fervor and 
resigned himself to the will of his 
Creator. Soon after the departure 
of Mr. Wack, the disorder attain- 
ed its height, and Mr. Wolf died 
about 6 o’clock on Saturday even- 
ing. He was interred in the Ger- 
man Reformed burying ground, 
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near Germantown, on Sunday last. 
His remains were followed by a 

reat number of relations, friends, 
and neighbours, who were deeply 
afflicted at his loss, and the me- 
Jancholy circumstances’ which 
preceded it. The funeral service 
was performed, and a sermon 
from the following words deliver- 
ed by the Rey. Mr. Wack,— 
‘¢ Seek the Lord and ye shall live, 
Jest he break out like fire in the 
house of Joseph, and devour it, 
and there be none to quench it in 
Beth-el.” Amos v. 6. 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 

New York, May 21.—Yester- 
day forenoon, one of the most sin- 
gular and successful instances of 
presence of mind, occurred in 
_ William street, that perhaps ever 

happened. Mr. Talman Lowere, 
painter, employed on Mr. Ster- 
ling’s house, while on the top of 
his ladder, discovered a_ horse 
running with his cart in the di- 
rection of the foot of the ladder. 
The painter instantly leapt from 
the ladder, and seized the cornice 
gutter. The cart knocked down 
the ladder, but the man hung to 
the cornice until it was raised 
again by the by-standers to his 
relief,—having thus, no doubt, 
providentially saved his life, by 
his presence of mind. 


Albany, Oct. 4.—A real tragedy 
was exhibited 4t Sacketts’ Har- 
bour a few days since, before a 
large company of spectators. At- 
tached to the show-bill of a wire- 
dancer, appeared an advertisement 
of an Italian sailor, who promised 
to exhibit wonderful feats, such as 
the spectaters had never before 
seen.—Curiosity attracted a very 
full house. After the first had per- 
formed his part of the entertain- 
ment, the sailor entered, called 
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for a blanket and pillow, and |aij 
himself down upon the floor, A) 
eyes were turned towards hiy, 
in anxious expectation, when }, 
drew from his bosom a_pisiy) 
clapped the muzzle to his ear, an; 
blew out his brains! This close; 
the entertainment. 


EXTRAORDINARY AND SHOCKING 
OCCURRENCE. 

Lumberton, C. June 
The following shocking occur. 
rence is copied from the Fayette. 
ville North Carolina American, of 
June 21:—On Friday afternoon, 
the 7th inst. Mrs. Anna Ratley 
was riding across the Gum Swamp, 
(about 12 miles from this place) 7 
where the water was but little 
more than knee deep, the beast 
on which she rode was attacked by 
an alligator, and in the struggle 
Mrs. Ratley was thrown, and the 
moment she fell, the monster 
seized, bit, and mangled her most 
horridly, of which wounds she 
died on Monday evening last. Her 
husband and brother were near at 
hand and ran to her assistance, and 
in rescuing the woman, one of the 
men received a blow from the 
alligator without sustaining much 
injury, and after shooting seven or 
eight times, they succeeded in 
killing him; he measured 1} feet 
in length. 


JUDGE RANDOLPH’S AFFAIR. 

Richmond, Virginia, June \15.— 
We learn with pleasure that Judge 
Randolph, who was lately shot by 
Thomas Wells, Esq. a member of 


the Assembly for WVottoway, is on 


the recovery. Mr. W. has pub- 
lished a justificatory statement on 
the subject. He says, that having 
long had a controversy with Judge 
R. he expected to be attacked by 
him, and had prepared to resist 
him.—That being apprized by his 
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SS wife that the Judge was approach- 
© ing his house, he armed himself, 
S and stood at his door—That he 
S found him advancing, with his 
Be eyes steadily fixed upon him, with 
= a whip in one hand, and the other 
concealed in his bosom.—That 
B when at speaking distance, he 
: (W.) demanded if R. meant te 
) ottack him? No reply was made; 
§ but the Judge advancing within 
Pe ten feet, raised his whip, was 
© drawing his hand from his bosom, 


exclaiming, “ Are you the damn’d 
rascal, that’—when W. fired, and 


Be lodging two balls in the Judge, 
© stopped his further speech. The 
i Judge staggered 14 yards, and 

me fell; and was found to be armed 
© with four pistols. Col. Greenhill, 


who accompanied Judge R. find- 
ing him wounded, advanced on 
Wells—_who said, “and have I 
got to fight you too?”’—~and receiv- 
ing no answer, but finding him 
continuing to advance, he fired on 
him also, and wounded him, but 


g not mortally. He fell, and was 


found to be armed with a pistol 


The dwelling house at the 
Creek Agency, occupied by the 
family of the late Col. Hawkins, 
has been consumed by fire, to- 
gether with the furniture and 
papers, including his valuable ma- 
nuscripts. Much of the Colonel’s 
leisure from official duties, had 
been devoted to science and li- 
terature, and his friends had con- 
soled themselves at his death with 
the reflection that his works had 
hot perished, but would survive 
him, to ewlighten his countrymen 
and immortalize their author. By 
this accident, the public have lost 
more than his family. No man 
living was more conversant with 
the character of the North Ame- 
rican Indians, or better knew the 


habits, customs, and traditions of 
the Aborigines. 


A Cat Fish was taken by a trout 
line, opposite Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
Monday last, the dimensions of 
which, by actual admeasurement, 
were, five feet and an half in 
length, four feet girth, twelve 
inches between the eyes, and nine- 
teen across the breast, weight one 
hundred and seventeen pfrounds! 
Such was the power of this fish, 
that the men who took him were 
obliged to sheot him, in order to 
get him to shore.—Western Spy. 


STEAM BOATS. 
Louisville, (Ken.)—The elegant, 
and well built steam boat Buffaloe, 
captain Sturges, arrived here 
from Pittsburgh, on Thursday 
evening last. She dropped down to 
Shippingport, after a display of 
her immense power, by different 
tacks In the strongest current on 
the falls in view of the town. Yes- 
terday she returned to this port, 
over the falls, stemming the bold 
and heedless current with ease. 
She will clear this port on Mon- 
day next, for New Orleans, ‘laden 
with tobacco, flour, and passengers. 
Arrived at Shippingport on 
Thursday, the large and elegant 
steam boat Etna, captain Robe- 
son De Hart, from New Orleans, 
laden with sugar, coffee, wines. 
queensware, raisins, fur, sheet 
lead, &c. The amount she will re- 
ceive for her freight will exceed 
25,000 dollars. Whilst the steam 
boats are in charge of such per- 
severing and skilful officers as 
the captains of the Etna and Buf- 
faloe, we need not fear of success 
in ascending the western waters 
to any navigable point. Already do 
we view the commerce of the 
West fast falling into that channel 
which nature and our interests so 
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plainly point out. The discovery of | 


the use of steam, has so effectually 
removed those obstacles which 
the length and rapidity of the 
Mississippi so formidably pre- 
sented to boats propelled by per- 
sonal labour alone, that.a trip from 
this place to New Orleans, and 
back, can be performed in 35 or 
40 days—the property freighted 
through this channel infinitely less 
liable to damage, and transported 
at less than one half the cost of 
the tedious, disagreeable route 
across the mountains. 

Arrived a-few days since, from 
New Orleans, a fine barge, the 


property of John A. Honore, esq. - 


of this place, laden with groceries, 
&c. 

Passed the Falls this morning, 
a large barge, captain Campbell, 
from New Orleans for Maysville, 
Mason county, laden with gro- 
ceries, queensware, &c.—Louis- 
ville Corresfiondent: 


Salem, (Mass.) December 21.— 
By a gentleman from Newbury- 
port, we yesterday received the 
following particulars of one of the 
most atrocious highway robberies 
ever committed in New England: 

Mr. Elijah P. Goodrich, (a re- 
spectable trader of Bangor, Maine, 
formerly of Danvers) on his way to 
Boston, was assaulted on Thurs- 
day evening last, between the 
hours of nine and ten, by three 
foot pads, between the Chain 
Bridge and Newburyport, about 
half a mile from the toll-house. 
One of them seized the bridle of 
his horse, and another, stepping 
near him, demanded his money. 
Mr. G, under pretence, told him 
he should have it, and immediate- 
ly felt in his portmanteau as if to 
take it out, but seized his pistol 
and turned round to shoot the rob- 


ber, when he found a pistol at his 
own breast. While attempting ty 
beat the pistol aside, the robber 
discharged it and shot Mr, ¢ 
through the hand. Mr. G. dis. 
charged his pistol at the same 
time, but without effect. They 
then pulled him from his horse, 
dragged him into the adjoinin 
field, stuffed a handkerchief into 
his mouth to prevent his making 
a noise, gave him several severe 
blows on the head and breast, and 
then proceeded to rob him, which 
they shortly effected, and disap. 
peared, leaving him in a state of 
deliriam from the severity of his 
wounds. When he had in some 
degree recovered, he went to a 
neighbouring house, and 
some account of what had taken 
place. T'wo men were returning 
with him to the spot, when, from 
the anguish of his wounds, and the 
loss of blood, he fainted on the 
road. He was carried back to the 


‘house, and, by the help of a phy- 


sician, he recovered, and was able 
to relate distinctly all the circum: 
stances. A number of persons set 
out for the place; on the road they 
found his pistol and whip, and by 
the marks of blood traced into the 
field, found his watch, his papers, 
and a small part of his money 
scattered about the field. The vil- 
lains took about seventeen 
dred dollars, in gold, silver, and 
bank bills. 
PRODUCTIVE Cow. 

A cow, belonging to the hon. 
David Daggett, a senator in con- 
gress from Connecticut, in seven 
months gave milk at the average 
rate of 14 quarts a day, amounting 
to 2968 quarts. This, at 43d. the 
quart, (the current price in New 
Haven) yielded $185. She was fed 
with hay, potatoes, bran and oil- 
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cake. The expense of keeping it 


De gid not exceed $45—net gain 
$140. 


EXTRAORDINARY CALF. 
A calf was raised by Jonas 


© Wade, esq. of Springfield, E. J. 


which was butchered on the 25th 


B August, at the age of 4 months 


and 13 days, the several parts of 


© which weighed as follows:— 


x: uarter 75 lbs. each 150 Ibs. 
Hide 46 46 
‘Tallow 22 22 


© Nett wt. of veal, hide and tallow, 358 


MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL AND 
LUNATIC HOSPITAL. 
Boston, Dec. 6.—On Thursday 


© last the committees of the wards 
© in this town commenced the busi- 
me ness of obtaining subscriptions 


for the hospital. They met last 
evening at the Athenzum, to re- 
port progress, when it appeared, 
although a considerable part of 
the town remain to be visited, the 
following liberal amount has been 
subscribed. 


= General Hospital $57,413 50 
insane Hospital 21,688 50 
In the Treasurer’s hands 6,000 00 
48,802 00 


The above amount is exclusive 
of the province house, given by 
the legislature, estimated at 
50,000 dollars. 


THE JEWS. 

The following list of the num- 
ber of Jews in the towns and 
countries of Europe, in which 
they are most numerous, is col- 


lected from documents recently 
published: 


In six Districts of Poland, - 


20,000 
several other Districts, say - 5,000 
In rmany, - - - - 200,000 
Konigsburg and Dantzic, (Prussia) 1,500 
In Gallacia, - - 80,000 
In Constantinople, MEAS 90,000 
In Aleppo, - §,000 
Vou, 


In Jerusalem, - 11,000 
In Smyrna, - - 1,200 
In Venice, upwardsof - 4,000 
In Ancona, - - - - §,000 
At Leghorn, more than -— - - = 15,000 
In Moravia, - - - 27,000 

Total, 619,900 


HORRID MURDER. 

It has fallen to our lot to record 
an instance of atrocity, rarely to 
be met with in the annals of 
human depravity. 

During the afternoon of Friday 
last, a stranger called at the house 
of Mr. Hugh Fitzpatrick, in 
Bloomfield township, Crawford 
county. He was kindly received 
by Mr. Fitzpatrick and wife. 
They invited him to stay over 
night, and a bed was made for 
him before the fire on which to 
repose. About 2 o’clock in the 
morning he rose, took an ax, went 
to the bed where Mr. F. was 
sleeping, and deliberately sunk it 
into his head! He drew the body 
out of the housc, and then ordered 
Mrs. F. to deliver what money 
she had, which she did, amount- 
ing to about $40. He told her 
she must proceed with him to 
Canada, and directed her to go tu 
the stable and bring out two of the 
best horses. She went, but soon 
returned and told him she could 
not get them, and desired him to 
go for them himself He left the 
house for that purpose. In the 
mean time Mrs. F. took up her 
child, about 5 weeks old, and 
hastily made her escape. After 
proceeding a short distance, fear- 
ful of pursuit, she left the road 
and took shelter under a fallen 
tree, with her infant in her arms 
and a small dog, that had followed 
her, by her side.—She had scarce- 
ly secreted herself when she heard 
this inhuman monster in pursuit 
of her, calling her by name—oc- 
casionally whistling for the dog— 
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and frequently uttering the most 
horrid imprecations, if he got her, 
to treat her as he had done her 
husband.—He approached within 
a rod of her—but providentially 
both the child and the dog re- 
mained quiet. When she discover- 
ed that he had returned to the 
house, and finding that she must 
inevitably perish, with her child, 
in that situation, from the severity 
of cold, she started, and after 
wandering through the woods and 
a deep snow, happily reached the 
house of her nearest neighbour, 
a distance of two miles, in a state 
of body and mind more easily 
conceived than described. The 
arms and legs of her infant were 
found to be severely frozen. 

The alarm was soon given and 
pursuit made for the murderer. On 
Sunday a person, who calls him- 
self George Spitt Vanhollen, was 
found encamped in the woods, 
about four miles from where the 
murder was perpetrated, under 
circumstances manifesting — the 
strongest evidence of guilt, and on 
Monday he was committed to the 
prison of this county.—Crawford 
Papier. 


DREADFUL ACCIDENT. 

Extract from a letter from Bris- 
tol, (Maine) dated Feb. 7, 1816.— 
One of the most distressing oc- 
currences took place in the town 
of Jefferson, last night, that was 
ever known in this district. The 
dwelling of Mr. William White- 
house was consumed by fire, with 
its whole contents, furniture, bed- 
ding, and what is most distressing, 
himself, wife and three children 
frerished in the flames! Mrs. 
Whitchouse had been confined 
four days in childbed. Herself and 
infant slept in one bed, and two 
children in another bed, in the 
same room. Mr. Whitehouse in 
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another room, with two othe 
children, and the sister of Mrs. 
Whitehouse slept in another 
apartment. From the information 
obtained from the surviving chil. 
dren and woman, it seems Mr. 
Whitehouse, discovering the house 
to be on fire, caught the two chil. 
dren that were with him, and 
threw them out in the snoy, 
and, being almost suffocated with 
smoke, ran out at the door to re. 
cover breath; then returned, and 
caught his wife’s sister, and threy 
her out of a window of the lower 
apartment, who was insensible of 
her situation till awakened out of 
doors. He then attempted to res. 
cue his wife and other children. 
but perished in the attempt. After 
the house was consumed, there 
was nothing of the remains of the 
three children to be discovered, but 
part of the bones of Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitehouse were seen, and, from 
the position they were in, it would 
appear she had gotten out of bed, 
and was pear the door that led to 
the entry, and that he lay in the en- 
try. He undoubtedly was smother- 
ed before he could reach the 
room where his wife and children 
were. It is supposed by many that 
the fire caught by ashes being de- 
posited in a wooden box; my 
opinion, however, is, that there 
was a fire left burning in the sick 
woman’s apartment and that 4 
brand fell out on the floor. This 
ought to serve as a solemn warn: 
ing to all not totake up ashes 10 
wooden vessels, nor to leave fires 
burning without some person ‘ 
watch them. 


MISSION TO THE SENECAS. 

[ The Rev. Timothy Alden, pre 
sident of Alleghany College, 1" 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, has give? 
an account of a visit which he lately 
made to the Seneca Indians, from 
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which we have made the following 
extracts. ] 

Krom Owen’s ferry on the Con- 
newango, about fourteen miles 
above its confluence with the Al- 
leghany at Warren, to the first 
Indian huts, is twelve miles, ten 
of which is a new and excellent 
wagon road over a lofty ridge of 
easy ascent, but through a dreary 
wilderness without one human ha- 
bitation. After riding most of the 
day in a cold and continued rain, 
we were glad to find a shelter in 
the cabin of Peter Crous, who 
lives on the banks of the Allegha- 
ny. Here we experienced “ no lit- 
tle kindness.”’ Our host, a German 
by birth, was taken in the revolu- 
tionary war at the age of fourteen, 
and adopted as one of the Seneca 
tribe. He appears in the Indian 
costume and with his ears slit. 
His habitual language is that of the 
soft, melodious, and truly Ionick 
Seneca; yet he is able to converse 
in the English. His squaw is a 
well-behaved, neat, and industrious 
woman, and they have a numerous 
family of fine looking children. He 
gladly received one of our Bibles, 
of which we took a number from 
our Bible Society for distribution. 
Although he cannot read, yet his 
children are learning, and he ex- 
pressed the hope of one day profit- 
ing, through their aid, by the con- 
tents of this sacred book. 

The following morning we bent 
our course down the Alleghany, 
in a narrow foot path, through the 
woods, seven miles to Cornplant- 
er’s village. The site of this, 
Which comprises about a dozen 
buildings, is on a piece of first 
rate bottom land, a little within 
the limits of Pennsylvania. It was 
grateful to notice the present agri- 
cultural habits of the place from 
the numerous enclosures of buck- 
Wheat, corn, and oats. We also 
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saw anumber of oxen, cows, and 
horses; and many logs designed 
for the sawmill and the Pittsburgh 
market. 

Last year, the Western Mis- 
sionary Society, at the urgent re- 
quest of Cornplanter, established 
a school in this village, the present 
master of which is Mr. Oldham. 
We repaired to his house and were 
kindly entertained. Cornplanter, 
as soon as apprised of our arrival, 
came over to see us, and immedi- 
ately took charge of our horses. 
Though the chief sachem of his 
tribe, and having many around him 
to obey his commands; yet, in the 
ancient patriarchal style, he chose 
to serve himself and actually went 
into the field, cut the oats, and 
faithfully fed our beasts, from time 
to time, while we continued in the 
place. 

On our first introduction to him, 
I told him I was a /jis-te-a-te, the 
name, in his language, by which 
clergymen are known. A meeting 
was appointed at the school house, 
in the afternoon, which was well 
filled, mostly by Indians neatly 
clad, though, in some instances, 
with a display of stars, and other 
ornaments, for which they have a 
great predilection. A more atten- 
tive audience I never had. During 
prayer, Cornplanter’s lips, as it 
was afterwards remarked, were in 
continual motion. How much of 
what was delivered was compre- 
hended, I cannot state; yet, it is 
supposed, these people understand 
much more of the English than 
they, in general, are willing to 
acknowledge, though they show a 
reluctance at conversing in any 
language except their own. 

We visited the school and were 
much gratified at the order, atten- 
tion, and proficiency of the pupils. 
At the time we were there, it con- 
sisted of eleven Indian boys, from 
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ten to fifteen years of age, and 
eight or nine white children. It is 
altogether owing to the exertions 
of Cornplanter, that any have been 
persuaded to send their children 
to the school, though instruction 
is gratuitous, and little rewards 
are occasionally bestowed on it for 
encouragement. However, some 
begin to feel interested in this es- 
tablishment, and, to induce their 
boys to attend it, give them a 
severe task in some kind of work, 
which they must perform, as the 
only alternative, if they refuse to 
go to school. This regimen has 
had a good effect, and the boys are 
become attached to their instruct- 
or, a worthy, pious man, and to the 
business of learning. They now 
spell words of four and five sylla- 
bles remarkably well, considering 
all circumstances, and some are 
beginning to read easy lessons 
without spelling —The govern- 
ment of the school would be an 
irksome task but for the aid and 
sanction of the noble spirited chief 
and of the parents of the scholars. 
On the whole, this institution is in 
as flourishing a condition as one 
could reasonably expect. It lies 
much upon Cornplanter’s heart. 
He says he often prayed to the 
Great Spirit in reference to such 
an institution for the benefit of his 
benighted tribe, before it was es- 
tablished, and that he still prays 
to him for its prosperity. 

The success attendant on this 
attempt has induced the Mission- 
ary Society to contemplate fixing 
another Indian seminary at Cold 
Spring, fourteen miles farther up 
the Alleghany, where there is a 
more numerous population. 

Cornplanter is not only desirous 
that the youths of his tribe may be 
instructed in useful learning, but 
he now wishes for the light of the 
gospel. It was his particular re- 


quest, that a minister might [, 
sent to his settlement to teach the 
religion of Jesus. In accordance 
with his views, the society has 
repeatedly directed its missiona. 
ries into his country.— How much 
is it to be regretted, that po 
preacher of the gospel is to be 
found who can address the Sene. 
cas in their native tongue! It js 
not to be expected that one half 
of the effect should be produced 
by the medium of any interpreter, 
Why cannot some one be pro. 
cured, of the right faith, know. 
ledge, and zeal, to devote his life 
to the spiritual interests of this 
tribe? If such a person were to 
reside with this people, instruct 
their children, learn their lan- 
guage, and preach in it the doc- 
trines,of grace pure and undefiled, 
who can calculate the blessings, 
which, there is reason to believe, 
would ensue? How many precious 
and immortal souls would be 
brought from the darkness and 
delusion of heathenism into the 
glorious light and heart-cheering 
truths of the religion of Jesus! If, 
however, no one, in this happy 
day of missionary efforts, is to be 
obtained in any of our schools of 
the prophets, destined in Provi- 
dence for fulfilling the wishes of 
Kiendtwohke, let us indulge the 
hope, that some of the promising 
pupils of the school in his village; 
are to become the future able and 
successful missionaries of his na- 
tion. 

Last year at a council of the 
tribe, Cornplanter made an elo- 
quent speech of two hours’ length, 
in which he gave a lucid history 
of his life. He stated that his 
father was a white man from Ire- 
land and that his mother was 4 
Seneca; that he had always been 
attached to the tribe; that he had 
been zealous in their way of wol- 
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ship; but that now he was con- 


vinced they were all wrong; that 


he was determined to devote him- 
self to the way, in which the minis- 
ters walk, meaning the Christian 
religion. J know, said he, that we 
are wrong. I know that they are 


right. Their way of worshififing 


the Great Sfirit ts good. I see it; I 


feel it; enjoy In this happy and 


persuasive manner did he, with 
his imperfect knowledge, plead 
the cause of Christ. In one part 
of his animated address, when 


| speaking of his former views and 


habits, his language seemed to be 


| like that of Paul giving a repre- 


sentation of his pharisaic zeal 
in opposition to Christianity; in 
another part, it was like that of 
Joshua stating his pious resolution 
to the tribes of Israel at Shechem. 
How much of the gospel plan of 
salvation this venerable sachem 
understands, it is difficult to ascer- 
tain; yet, from the speech already 
noticed; from his subsequent, as 
well as previous, occasional re- 
marks, so far as collected and 
comprehended; from his discoun- 
tenancing the annual sacrifices, to 
which most of his tribe is still 
attached; from the demolition of 
the idol, a few years since, which 
was long a conspicuous object of 
adoration in his village; and, es- 
pecially, from his late exertions 
for a preached gospel, is there not 
reason to conclude, that the Holy 
Comforter has so enlightened and 
prepared his mind, that he only 
needs an explanation of the reli- 
gion of Jesus, to embrace it with 
all his heart. 

Cornplanter has been the great- 
est warrior the Senecas have ever 
had; yet he has always been re- 
Mmarkable for his humane treat- 
ment of the women and children 
of his enemies, who at any time 
have fallen into his hands. He is a 


man of a strong mind and masterly 
eloquence. At the treaty of Fort 
Stanwix, he greatly distinguished 
himself by his talents and address, 
insomuch that, by general suf- 
frage, he has ever since held the 
first place of power among the 
chiefs of his nation. 

He appears to be about sixty- 
eight years of age, and five feet 
ten inches in height. His coun- 
tenance is strorgly marked with 
the lines of intelligence and reflec- 
tion. Contrary to the aboriginal 
custom, his chin is covered with a 
beard, three or four inches in 
length; and upon his head are 
many of the blossoms of age. His 
house is of princely dimensions, 
compared with the generality of 
Indian huts, and bas a piazza in 
front. He is the owner of 1300 
acres of excellent land, six hun- 
dred of which encircle the ground- 
plot of his little town. From the 
United States he receives annu- 
ally, according to stipulation, two 
hundred and fifty dollars, besides 
his proportion of nine thousand 
dollars equally divided, one half in 
goods and one half in money, 
among those of every ase and 
condition in the tribe. 

The following is a list of the 
names of some of the Seneca 
chiefs. 

Ging-guesh-tah, Big Smoke; 

Ah-guah-di-e-a, Hot Bread; 

Sau-kin-ju-oh, Big Fish; 

Se-non-je-woh, Big Kettle; 

Ki-o-da-gu, Settler of Disputes; 

Sha-dik-hau, Tall Chief; 

Te-gil-end-hah, Black Snake; 

Ken-juh-qua-de, Place of Many 
Fishes. 

Cornplanter’s brother, called ¢he 
Prophet, aman of small influence, 
lately deceased, was known by 
the high sounding name of Gos- 
kuk-ke-wa-na Kon-ne-di-yu, Large 
Beautiful Lake. 
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THE SKELETON OF AN ENORMOUS | Other produce, 
FOSSIL SHARK. Proportion of Ayres 
The teeth of the fish lately dug | gota ana Pe: iene 
out of the ground, near Murfrees- 14,950,900 
’ 


ville, on the Meherrin river, in 
North Carolina, are triangular, 
with a base of four inches and a 
half, and sides of six inches, end- 
ing in a point. They are, perhaps, 
larger than any that are known, 
weighing sixteen ounces each. Dr. 
Mitchell, on laying them before 
the class of Natural History, in 
the University, a few days ago, 
presented also, a joint of the back 
bone of the same animal, in a pe- 
trified state, weighing twelve 
frounds and a half. He accompani- 
ed the specimens with the infor- 
mation derived from the intelli- 
gent Mr. Neville, that this disin- 
terred skeleton was found at the 
distance of fifty miles from the 
ocean; and, as examined by him- 
self and Dr. Forster, near forty 
feet in length. The mind of the 
contemplative and pious is filled 
with admiration on the occurrence 
of ‘such wonderful things.—Vas. 
Adv. 


Value of the annual exportation 
Srom the ports of Spanish Ame- 
rica, to foreign countries. 


Dollars. 

Value of the vegetable kingdom, 32,737,000 
Do. animal do. 3,627,000 
Do. mineral do. 63,520,000 
Total value, 99,884,000 


Proportion of New ae and Yucatan. 
Gold and silver coins, a 


bullion, 30,790.000 
Other produce, 6,210,000 
37,000,000 
Proportion of Guatimala. 
Gold and silver and 
bullion, 1,040,000 
Other produce, 2,060,000 
3,100,000 
Proportion of New Grenada and 
enesuela. 
Gold and silver coins, and 
bullion, 6,500,000 
Other produce, 8,207,000 
14,707,000 
Proportion of the Vice Royalty 
of Lima. 
Gold and silver coins, and 
bullion, 8,290,000 


18,072 44 
Proportion of Cuba, St. Domingo 
and Porto Rico. 


Produce, 18,375,000 
18,375.09 
Total value, 99, 884.49 


By the above statement we ca 
calculate the immense wealth Eng. 
land has derived from the tra¢ 
with Spanish America; we can aly 
discover, that she owes her colo. 
sal power and political influence 
all over the world to the grey 
proportion of the precious metak 
which she had acquired. | 

According to a late English m. 
per, the yearly consumption o 
English goods in Spanish Ameri. 
ca, has been more than twelve nil- 
lions sterling, and the returns hay 
yielded immense profits in Eng. 
land. 


Aggregate amount of expenses 
for the military and civil estab- 
lishments, for the Indian depart: 
ment, foreign iniercourse, inter: 
course with the Barbary powers, 
civil list and miscellaneous civil 
from 1789 to March 1], 1815. 


From 4th March 1789 to 3lst Dolls. Ct. 
Dec, 1,718,129 37 
1,736,677 15 
1,707,348 20 
3,500,348 28 
4,350,596 45 
2,531,930 40 
2,833,590 9% 
4,623,223 4 
6,480,166 72 
7,411,369 
4,981,669 % 
3,737,079 
4,002,824 24 
4,452,858 
6,357,234 
6,080,209 5 
4,984,572 5? 
6,504,338 86 
7,414,672 14 
5,311,002 % 
5,592,604 
17,829,498 79 
28,082,396 92 
30,127,686 38 
12,337,825 


1814 
From Jan. 1, to Mareh 31, 1815 


Dolls. 184,719,336 
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Of this sum of more than one 


hundred and eighty-four millions, 
there was expended 


Dols. Cts. 
jlitary department, 97,628,979 66 

Treaties, "878,313 60 
Indian Trading Houses, 459,726 98 


47,818,303 68 


Javal department, 
10,678,015 34 


Foreign Intercourse, 
Intercourse with Barbary 
Powers, . 2,405,322 40 
Civil List, x 14,94. oys 79 
Miscellaneous Civil, 9,909,978 91 


Dolls. 184;719,336 43 


LOUISIANA BIBLE SOCIETY. 
From a Second Report of the 


[ouisiana Bible Society, we learn, 
= that they have distributed, at dif- 
© {ferent places within their jurisdic- 


tion, 1210 English Bibles, 1753 
French Bibles, 1475 French Tes- 
taments, and 637 Spanish Bibles. 


© Of the French Bibles, 1518 were 


a donation from the New York 
Bible Society. 


Plattsburg, July 27.—Francis de 
Alert, who was to have been exe- 
cuted at Plattsburg on the 26th 
inst. puta period to his life the 
night before, by hanging himself 
with his suspenders in prison, to 
the great astonishment of thou- 
sands of spectators, who assembled 
to witness his execution. 

The circumstances attending 
the murder of Peter Miller, of 
Champlain, as appeared on the 
trial of Alert, were as foliows: 

Peter Miller and his wife, had 
been living with Francis de Alert 
and his father; but in consequence 
of some dissatisfaction, moved to a 
neighbouring house a short time 
before Miller was murdered. 
Francis Alert frequently im portu- 
ned the wife of Miller, as appeared 
by her testimony, to return and 
keep house for them—and asked 
her if Peter should die, whether 
she would live with him: to which 
she replied, “if the Lord should 


take Peter away, and her brother 
John should accompany her, she 
would go and keep house for him.” 
At five different times, Alert call- 
ed upon Miller to go with him in 
a boat on the lake—on his returh 
each time, he had a sickness simi- 
lar to that produced by a dose of 
poison. Alert came in one of the 
mornings after their return, and 
asked Miller to go to his house 
and take some bittersMiller de- 
clined, saying, “ The bitters I 
drank yesterday, made me sick.” 
In the month of July, 1813, Fran- 
cis de Alert came into the house 
of Miller in the morning, and told 
his wife that he had found Peter 
dead in the lot—and asked her “ if 
she would be as good as her 
word.” Alert directed her to the 
spot where she found her husband 
lying with his head on a flat rock, 
and a large limb of a tree on his 
head. 

The neighbours were called— 
Alert went home and feigned him- 
self sick—he and his father ex- 
pressed much anxiety to have the 
body interred without waiting for 
a jury of inquest. 

Suspicion rested upon the 
Alerts, and they were taken before 
a magistrate, examined, and com- 
mitted to jail in this place. From 
their acknowledgments, and other 
circumstances, it appears that as 
Miller was passing near their 
house at evening, the old man 
seized him by the throat, (the 
marks of whose fingers were dis- 
tinct of the neck) and that Francis 
gave him two or three wounds 
with a hatchet, on the head, which 
produced his death—they then 
took him on a hand barrow, car- 
ried him into the lot, and laid the 
limb upon his head, to make it ap- 
pear that on his return from work, 
he attempted to carry home wood 
—that he fell with the limb upon 
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his head, and that this occasioned 
his death. 

The Alerts were released by the 
British in their excursion in 1813. 
Francis married in Canada; where 
he resided till last winter; when, 
for some reason, he came this side 
of the lines, where he was taken, 
committed to jail, and tried and 
condemned at the June circuit. 

The old man, if living, still re- 
sides in Canada. 

CHOCTAW TREATY. 

The Nashville Whig, of the! 9th 
June, has the following piece of 
intelligence: 

General John Coffee, and John 
Rhea, who, together with Colonel 
John M‘Kee, were appointed to 
treat with the Choctaw Indians, re- 
turned home last week, having ac- 
complished the object of their mis- 
sion. By this treaty, we under- 
stand, the Choctaws have relin- 
quished to the United States all 
their land lying east of the Tom- 
bigbee river; for which they are to 
receive the sum of one hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars, pay- 
able in twenty equal annual instal- 
ments. 


Thomas Clarkson’s account of his 
Conference with the Emperor of 
Russia, at Paris, on the 23d ¢f 
Sefitember, 1816. 

When I arrived at Paris, the 
emperor of Russia had just left it 
to review his armies on the plains 
of Vertus, which journey occupied 
some days: on his return to Paris 
I wrote him a letter—I stated, in 
substance, that having heard, when 
he was in London, from the Duke 
of Gloucester, from Mr. Wilber- 
force, from Sir Robert Wilson, and 
from these three good men of the 
Society of Quakers, viz. Mr. Gril- 
lette, Mr. Wilkinson, and Mr. Al- 
len, to whom he had granted an 


audience for two hours, of the jp. 
terest which he (the emperor) haq 
taken in the cause of the unhappy 
Africans. I had sent him a con. 
plete set of my Works, through 
the hands of Lady Warren, which 
she delivered to count Nesselrode, 
as a small testimony of the esteem 
and respect I felt for him on that 
account; but on further considera. 
tion of the subject I had not been 
satisfied with myself, and knowing 
that he was in Paris, which was 
comparatively a short distance, | 
had determined to go thither to 
thank him in person for all his ef- 
forts on behalf of this injured peo- 
ple, and to implore, should any fu- 
ture opportunity offer, a continu- 
ance of his favour towards them. 
This letter I carried to the ba- 
roness Krudener, a Russian lady 
of quality, and sat and conversed 
with her on the subject of it for 
nearly an hour. The baroness isa 
lady of the most exemplary life— 
she devotes her time to religion. 
The emperor of Russia generally 
calls on her every evening at seven 
o'clock, in order to converse on 
spiritual subjects—it was on this 
account I carried my letter to her, 
and also one from the Duke of 
Gloucester to the emperor, which 
was intended as an introduction of 
me to the latter personage. The 
baroness assured me that she 
would deliver both of them into 
the hands of his majesty as soon as 
she could see him. In the course 
of two days I received a messag¢é 
from the baroness, that the empe- 
ror had received and read both the 
letters in her presence, and that he 
was a>parently much pleased with 
them. He desired her to instruct 
me to thank the Duke of Glouces- 
ter for his letter of introduction of 
me to him, and with respect to my 
own letter, that that part of it had 
civen him peculiar satisfaction 
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where I had mentioned the names 
of those three good men whose 
conversation had so much inter- 
ested him when in London—he 
desired her to add, that he was 
then exceedingly occupied, but 
that in ashort time he would make 
an arrangement for seeing me. 

On the 22d day of September, I 
received a message from the ba- 
roness Krudener, that the emperor 


desired my attendance at her 
* house the next day at eleven 


o’clock in the morning. Accord- 
ingly I went and expected to find 
him there, but it appeared that he 
had sent there one of his own do- 
mestic servants to show me the 
way to him. This servant I follow- 
ed closely tothe Palais de Bour- 
bon; when arrived there he con- 
ducted me through several rooms, 
and at length left me in a spaci-us 
apartment in which were two or 
three Russian officers, who were 
on guard for the day. Here I re- 
mained some time, when another 
of his domestics came up to me 
and desired me to follow him. He 
led me through three other rooms 
into a fourth, in which was a gen- 
tleman who said “ the emperor is 
inthe next room and expects you,” 
and immediately opened the door. 


At this moment I felt a little em- 


barrassed as to what I should say, 
but I was instantly relieved from 
this feeling by the affability of the 
emperor. He came to meet me to 
the very door—he then took my 
hand into his own and led me into 
the room, and immediately broke 
silence by addressing me in Eng- 
lish—he said (still continuing my 
hand in his own) “that he consi- 
dered I had done him honour by 
coming from England expressly to 
see him—he was not in the habit 
of making compliments—he meant 


What he said—he should not easily 


forget my visit.—I had only done 
Vou. II. 
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him justice when I considered him 
to be the friend of the poor Afri- 
cans—he had been always the 
friend of the poor Africans—he 
had been always an enemy to the 


‘Slave Trade—he had indeed 


known nothing more of it than 
other people—he knew enly that 
the Africans were taken from their 
country against their will, and that 
they were transported to the colo- 
nies of foreigners, for whom they 
were made to work under a sys- 
tem commonly reported cruel; 
but this he considered an outrage 
against human nature, and this 
alone had made him a determined 
enemy to the traffic; but when, in 
after times, he had read more 
books which had furnished him 
with particulars on the subject, 
and when he had seen the print of 
the Slave Ship, he felt he should 
be unworthy the high situation he 
held if he had not done his utmost, 
in all the late political conferences 
on the subject, to wipe away such 
a pestilence from the face of the 
earth.” After this he let go of my 
hand, and we stood talking face to 
face—there was no other person in 
the room.—I told him that I had 
long ago understeod (as I had the 
honour of informing him in the 
letter) that his disposition towards 
the oppressed Africans had been 
such as I now had the satisfaction 
of hearing from his own mouth; 
that this kind disposition towards 
them was now generally known 
and appreciated by the friends of 
the cause in England; that it had 
given them pleasure beyond mea- 
sure to find that this injured peo- 
ple had so powerful a protector 
and friend, and that I could not 
doubt that he (the emperor) should 
any opportunity offer, would conti- 
nue to advocate their cause. He 
replied, “that he would never de- 
sert it. In the original treaty with 
2G 
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France he had taken a very active 
part in their behalf, but the obsta- 


cles were so very great on the 


part of the French government, 
which at that time had great and 
extravagant colonial schemes in 
prospect, that he found it impossi- 
ble to realize his wishes. In a pe- 
riod succeeding this, viz. during 
the congress of Vienna, he had ex- 
erted himself again—he had unit- 
ed with the British minister in 
their favour, and though new and 
great obstacles had arisen upon the 
part of other nations concerned in 
the odious traffic, he trusted that 
some further advantages had been 
gained them;—something like a 
foundation of a new treaty had 
been laid there, and at a subsequent 
period, viz. very lately, that is, 
since his last arrival in Paris, he 
had again taken up the cause, in 
conjunction with the British mi- 
nister—again he had been so suc- 
cessful that France had agreed to 
give up the remaining feur years 
continuance of the trade, so that 
another nation had been added to 
the list of those who had agreed to 
abandon the infamous traffic.” 

I replied, that we were all of us 
sensible that great things had been 
done, for which we could not be 
too thankful, and that he (the em- 
peror) had been a most powerful 
instrument, under Providence, in 
accomplishing them; but those in 
England who had been the means 
of developing and bringing to light 
the mass of crime and suffering 
contained in the Slave Trade, and 
whose feelings, perhaps, had led 
them to be too sanguine in their 
expectations, had been disappoint- 
ed—(I hoped his majesty would 
excuse the freedom with which I 
was going to speak—here he nodd- 
ed assent) I then resumed—had 
been disappointed at- finding that 
the allied sovereigns, at the con- 
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gress at Vienna, had not proclaim. 
ed the Slave Trade Piracy; thj, 
would have been a noble declara. 
tion in the face of the whole world 
in favour of justice and religion, 
and it would only have accorded 
with the principles all of them 
were daily obliged to confess jp 
the administration of their respect. 
ive governments—they were gl 
obliged to punish, and thus to try 
to put an end to robbery and mr. 
der—this was essentially necess;. 
ry, or their governments could not 
go on; but the Slave Trade was, 
combination of robbery and mur. 
der, and it was deeply to be h. 
mented, under this and every 
other view of the subject, that such 
a noble decree had been overlook- 
ed. The emperor, with great con- 
descension, admitted the truth of 
what I had said—he admitted 
“that it would have been more 
worthy the congress to have pass- 
ed the decree now mentioned, and 
moreover, the continuance of the 
Slave Trade by the allies was in 
direct variance with their own 
principles as governors, but that 
we could not cure great and inve- 
terate evils at once.—Beside, the 
difficulties at Vienna were greate! 
than I had any notion of—the de- 
cree, which I had_ mentioned, 
might have been passed if some of 
the most powerful sovereigns had 
agreed upon it, and if, at the same 
time, they had agreed to use foret; 
but the congress at Vienna col 


. sisted of sovereigns united and in 


alliance for one gréat object) 
namely, the future safety, peace 
and tranquillity of Europe; where 
harmony was essentially necessa'y 
as far as it could be obtained. This 
harmony must have been broken 
if such a decree had been persist’ 
ed in. He trusted, however, 0! 
great object would be finally a 
complished in consequence ° 
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what had already taken place.— 
Indeed he did not doubt 1t—great 
progress had already been made— 
, new nation (France) had now 
come fully into the measure. He 
did not doubt, from what he had 
seen and heard, that Spain and 
Portugal would soon follow. If any 
other exertions were necessary on 
his part, it was only for us to point 
them out, and he would attend to 
our suggestions on principles of 
duty. I might return to England, ‘ 
with the assurance from himself, 
that he would never desert the 
cause of the injured Africans. He 
would never disappoint our hopes, 
and if I myself, as one of the indi- 
viduals who had laboured in that 
glorious cause, should be disposed 
to write to him, I was at liberty se 
todo, but I must write to him fully 
and without ceremony, as to a 
friend acting in and for the same 
great object.” He added, “ I trust 
we have so laboured in the con- 
gress that the result will be very 
satisfactory to all Christian peo- 
ple.” This last sentence was utter- 
ed after a pause, and as if it came 
out unexpectedly——I was at a loss 
to determine whether it related to 
the Slave Trade, or to some ar- 
rangement, at the congress at Pa- | 
ris, respecting religious toleration, 
or any other religious subject. | 
While I was reflecting upon it, , 
the emperor turned to another 
subject, and asked “ how Mr. Al- 
len, Mr. Wilkinson, and Mr. Gril- 
lette were, and where they were 
now.”—I replied, that the two for-. 
mer were in England and were. 
well when I saw them last—but 
the latter was gone home to Ame- 


rica, to return to the bosom of his. 


family. The emperor said, “the 
two hours conversation he had 
with them in London, were 
amongst the most agreeable hours 
he had spent in England—the re- 


| 


ligious opportunity which he then 
had with them had made a very se- 
rious impression on, his mind; 
suck an one, indeed, that he believ- 
ed he should never forget it, and 
he could not but have a high re- 
gard for the Society to which three 
such good men belonged;—with 
respect to the Society itself; it 
seemed to him as if its members 
(considering the plainness of their 
dress and appearance, and the 
simplicity, yet independence, of 
their manners) appreached nearer 
the primitive Christians than any 
other people. He might say the 
same of their doctrines. Their 
first great doctrine of the influ- 
ence of the HOLY SPIRIT, was 
the very corner stone of Religion.” 
He abruptly asked me if I were a 
Quaker? I replied, I was not in 
name, but hoped in spirit—I was 
nine parts out of ten of their way 
of thinking—they had been fellow 
labourers with me in the great 
cause—the more I had known 
them the more I had loved them. 
The emperor said (putting his 
hand to his breast) “ I embrace 
them more than any other people 
—I consider myself as one of 
them.” I told him that as he had 
such an esteem for the Quakers, I 
would furnish him with one or two 
anecdotes, which I had no doubt 
it would please him to hear, but 
more particularly if he had not 
heard them before. His predeces- 
sor, Peter the Great, had profess- 
ed an attachment to the Quakers 
similar to that he (the emperor) 
had just expressed. He was ace 
quainted with the great William 
Penn, and others of the first foun- 
ders of the Society, and when he 
worked at the Dock Yard at Dept- 
ford, in order to learn practically 
the rudiments of naval architec- 
ture, he frequently attended the 
Quaker’s meeting house there, 
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where he conducted himself with 
all due solemnity and decorum.— 
The emperor said he had known 
that anecdote before. I said that 
with his permission I would relate 
another. The same Peter the 
Great, about 16 years after he had 
left England, went with an army 
to Frederickstadt—on his arrival 
there one of his first questions 
was, whether there were any of 
those good men called Quakers in 
the place, and being told there 
were, he signified his intention of 
attending one of their meetings 
accompanied by his suite. He 
heard the discourse which follow- 
ed with great attention and inter- 
est, and bestowed his commenda- 
tions upon it. He (the emperor) 
might remember, that this was 
precisely his own case when last 
year he attended the Quaker meet- 
ing house in St. Martin’s Lane, so 
that he had probably,witheut know- 
ing it, trodden in the footsteps of 4 
his great predecessor. The empe- 
ror thanked me for this anecdote, 
which was new to him, and said, 
“he could not follow a better ex- 
ample than that of Peter the Great, 
and desired to follow him in every 
thing that was good.” 

He then asked me “ if Mr. Wil- 
kinson and Mr. Allen were of any 
profession!” I replied that Mr. Wil- 
kinson was a minister of the gos- 
pel—that he devoted himself to 
his religious office, and that Mr. 
Allen was in trade, but that he 
spent his time principally in doing 
good. Here I could not resist the 
impulse I felt to do justice to the 
character of my friend by an eulo- 
gium, in which, however high it 
might appear, I was conscious I 
did not exceed the bounds of 
truth; after which I said, that of 
the many objects which engaged 
~Mr. Allen’s attention, that of form- 
ing public schools was among the 


foremost; and that I knew he 
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wished that similar establisi. 
ments might be formed in the em. 
peror’s dominions. He replied 
abruptly, “that he supposed | 
knew there were schools in Ry. 
sia, but that perhaps they were no 
on so improved a plan as those ip 
England.” I answered him by syy. 
ing, that the difference laid there, 
I then said afterwards, in the me. 
chanism of the English schools, 
and that in consequence of the 
great number of boys, which 
one master could teach, educ. 
tion became cheap, so as to le 
ever in the power of the pour, 
I then enlarged on the benefit of 
Education—I observed that his 
own empire was great and power. 
ful; but what would it be if his 
subjects were improved by a wise 
and universal education’—his em- 
pire would be more powerful, 
more happy, and more permanent 
-—nothing contributed so much to 
make subjects useful, orderly, vir- 
tuous, and happy, as an acquaint: 
ance with the truths of the gospel; 
and education, inasmuch as it 
taught them to read, was one of 
the outward means of enabling 
them to know these truths. In this 
point of view these scheols were of 
inestimable value. He replied, 
“ that there was no surer found 
tion for peace, order, and happl 
ness among men but the Christian 
Religion,” and added, ‘this 1s 
quite as necessary for kings as {or 
people.” I then informed him, that 
Mr. Allen, and those that laboured 
with him on this subject, were not 
labouring for a private or a partial 
good—their views extended to the 
whole world; and for this purpos¢ 
they were educating foreigners © 
different nations, to qualify them 
to carry the system of British edu- 
cation into the countries te which 
they severally belonged—they had 
lately educated one from Denmark 
and another from France, and they 
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would be very glad to educate one 
from Russia with the same design. 
On hearing this the emperor 
seemed to be well pleased, and 
said, “ you may be sure I should 
be glad to promote the system in 
Russia.” He said he was sorry to 
take his leave of me so soon, but 
he had more engagements than he 
feared he could perform whilst he 
stayed in Paris. He added, “ re- 
member me kindly to Mr. Allen 
and his good friends the Quakers, 
and tell Mr. Allen, that I wish 
him to write to me on the subject 
of his schools—he may depend on 
my countenance in Russia.” He 
then took hold of my hand and 
said, “ my best wishes attend you 
to England; and if I can, at any 
time, be useful to the cause of the 
poor Africans, you may always 
have my services by writing mea 
letter.” 


INDIAN SKELETON FOUND. 

Marietta, ( Penn.) October 25.— 
On the 14th of this month, Mr. 
John Longenecker, distiller, re- 
siding about two miles above this 
borough on the river Susquehan- 
na, was digging clay within a few 
rods of his house, on the side of a 
private road, for the purpose of 
setting his stills, when, after he 
had dug to the depth of between 
two and three feet, he struck upon 
the skull of a human skeleton, 
which was discovered, on the 
large bones being taken up, to be 
about six feet eight or nine inches 
long, and the bones much larger 
than those of the human species 
of the present day. Mr. Longe- 
necker informs us, that he took 
one of the bones of the larger fin- 
ger of the right hand, upon which 
were two rings, (but on being 
touched they fell to dust) and 
placed it on the finger of his own 
tang, when he found the bone to 


be nearly a half an inch longer. 
The face was up, with the arms 
extended from the body, the right 
hand considerably the deepest in 
the earth.—On the right side was 
found a musket barrel, upwards of 
four feet long, so much rusted as 
to break on being taken up; also 
the lock, and some brass mount- 
ing, and a large tomahawk, a 
scalping-knife, a large jack knife, 
with a transparent handle, under- 
laid with gold leaf, a brass tobacco 
box, containing two Jews harps, 
of a novel form, and a silver 
button; two smoke pipes were 
also found, with the letters R. T. 
on each of them, three lead bul- 
lets, a glass bead the size of a 
musket-ball, with a hole through 
it, a stone dart, a small octangular 
looking-glass, four flints, one in 
the gun lock, two very small 
white beads, and several other 
trifling articles not recollected. 
The bones were reburied by Mr. 
Longeneker in the same place 
from whence they had been taken 
—the other articles, which we 
have seen, he still has in his pos- 
session. 


VINDICATION OF VAN WART; 
PAULDING, AND WILLIAMS, 
The three virtuous and fratriotic 

American yeomen who arrested 

Major Andre. 

Col. Benjamin Tallmadge, a 
member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, in 
a speech which he lately delivered 
in that body, ventured to ascribe 
to the celebrated captors of Andre 
a character the most infamous and 
detestable; and to their conduct, 
on that occasion, motives the most 
sordid and odious. He accused 
these men of being as often in the 
camp of the enemies of their coun- 
try as in our own; of being men 
destitute not only of patriotism, 
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but of common honesty and ho- 
nour: of belonging to that detest- 
able gang, usually known by the 
name of Cow-boys. He charged 
them, in effect, therefore, with 
being the vilest of thieves and 
robbers; and, in doing so, repre- 
sented General Washington and 
the Congress as bestowing the 
public praise and the public bounty 
upon wretches, utterly base and 
contemptible, from mere motives 
of pelicy. There was, in this at- 
tempt, an intrepidity worthy of a 
better cause: but, at the same time, 
a rashness which he will never 
cease to repent. Col. Tallmadge 
has endeaveured to tear the fairest 
leaf from our history, and to de- 
prive the yeomanry of our country 
of a theme in which they gloried, 
and of an example, whose influ- 
ence is not less extensive and im- 
portant, than was that of the im- 
mortal William Tell. If he has 
done so, when there was the least 
possibility that he might be in an 
error, he could never, upon reflec- 
tion, justify himself. But, if he 
has done so upon slight, very 
slight grounds, not from his own 
knowledge, but from the calum- 
nies of the envious, and the mere 
suspicions of an enemy, he has in- 
curred a responsibility which he 
must meet: a responsibility from 
which the personal respect with 
which he may have been hereto- 
fore regarded, ought not to protect 
him, nor general coincidence of 
political opinion to release him. 
Upon what grounds did the 
colonel accuse these men of being 
cow-boys? of being as often in the 
enemy’s camp as in our own? Did 
he know the facts! If he did, he 
must have seen them steal; he 
must have seen them in the ene- 
my’s camp: But he does not pre- 
tend this. What then is the evi- 
dence of these facts? At most, 
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hearsay—which might indeed 
true—but it might also be, as, jp 
fact it was, false. This evidence 
was, assuredly, too loose for the 
charge he advanced—against mep 
whose service had certainly been 
important; and who, absent, w 
not in a condition to justify them. 
selves. The colonel is a Christian, 
Did he here observe the golden 
rule? The colonel has his ene. 
mies: how would he feel if the 
community should judge of his 
character by their calumnies? 
The utmost that can be said in 
palliation of Col. Tallmadge’s con 
duct is, that he believed what he 
said to be true. He believed them 
to be cow-boy plunderers, because 
he heard so! He believed they 
would have permitted Andre to 
proceed, if he had had more to 
give them, because Andre said he 
was of that opinion! Upon such 
grounds the colonel employed the 
weight of his character, and the 
authority of his place, to consign 
to infamy the three men who had 
saved West Point and the army! 
There is not a court of justice 
in Christendom which would not 
spurn such evidence. There can, 
therefore, be no fear that it will 
be received by a grateful people. 
And, although we are fully per 
suaded, that nothing has appear: 
ed to put the accused ufon their 
defence, yet we proceed, gratul- 
tously, to lay before our readers 
such conclusive testimony as will 
satisfy the whole world. ; 
And first, as to these men being 
cow-boys. Their neighbours would 
be, of all others, most likely to 
know the fact, if it were so; and 
the annexed certificate from mea 
aged and venerable, will show 
that they were not even suspect: 
ed. But the oath of Mr. Van Watt 
is decisive. 
As to the second point, whether 
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the captors of Andre would have 
released him for a very large bribe, 
provided he could immediately 
have paid it, that is a circumstance 
which could be known only dy 
themselvess And Mr. Van Wart 
expressly denies the imputation 
in the annexed affidavit. 

The only possible question that 
can remain is, whether the wit- 
ness is worthy of credit. To this 
point we bring men who have 
known him from his infancy; men, 


= whose venerable hairs are silvered 


by age; they speak to us from the 
verge of the grave; and they unite 
in the declaration, that no man is 
more entitled to be believed than 
Isaac Van Wart. 

The nature of the case does not 
admit of testimony more precise, 
perfect and concluswe. The refu- 
tation is solemnly sworn to, and 
by a man who, in moral and reli- 
gious deportment, during a long 
life, has had no superior. 


Isaac Van Wart’s Affidavit. 


Isaac Van Wart, of the town of 
Mount Pleasant, in the county of 
Westchester, being duly sworn, 
doth depose and say, that he is 
one of three persons who arrest- 
ed Major Andre, during the Ame- 
rican revolutionary war, and con- 
ducted him to the American 
camp. That he, this deponent, 
together with David Williams and 
John Paulding, had secreted them- 
selves at the side of the highway, 
for the purpose of detecting any 
persons coming from, or haying 
unlawful intercourse with the ene- 
my, being between the two armies; 
aservice not uncommon in those 
times. That this deponent and his 
companions were armed with 
muskets; and upon seeing Major 
Andre approach the place where 
they were concealed, they rose, 
and presented their muskets at 
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him, and required him to stop, 
which he did. He then asked 
them whether they belonged to 
his party? and then they asked 
him which was his party? to 
which he replied, the lower party. 
Upon which they, deeming a 
little stratagem under such cir- 
cumstances, not only justifiable, 
but necessary, gave him to under- 
stand that they were of his party; 
upon which, he joyfully declared 
himself to be a British officer, and 
told them that he had been out 
upon very particulat business. 
Having ascertained thus much, 
this deponent and his companions 
undeceived him as to their cha- 
racters, declaring themselves to 
be Americans, and that he must 
consider himself their prisoner. 
Upon this, with seeming uncon- 
cern, he said: he had a pass from 
General Arnold, which he exhibit- 
ed, and then insisted on their per- 
mitting him to proceed. But they 
told him, that, as he had confessed 
himself to be a British officer, 
they deemed it to be their duty to 
convey him to the American 
camp; and then took him into a 
wood, a short distance from the 
highway, in order to guard against 
being surprised by parties of the 
enemy, who were frequently re- 
connoitering in that neighbour- 
hood. ‘That when they had him in 
the wood, they proceeded to 
search him, for the purpose of 
ascertaining who and what he was, 
and found inside of his stockings 
and boots, next to his bare feet, 
papers which satisfied them that 
he was a spy. Major Andre now 
showed them his gold watch, and 
remarked that it was evidence of 
his being a gentleman, and also 
promised to make them any re- 
ward they might name, if they 
would but permit him to proceed, 
which they refused. He then told 
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them, that if they doubted the ful- 
filment of his prémise, they might 
conceal him in some secret place, 
and keep him there until they 
could send to New York and re- 
ceive their reward. And this de- 
ponent expressly declares, that 
every offer made by major Andre 
to them, was promptly and reso- 
lutely refused. And, for himself, 
he solemnly declares, that he had 
not, aud he does most sincerely 
believe that Paulding and Wil- 
liams had not, any intention of 
plundering their prisoner: nor did 
they confer with each ether, or 


even hesitate, whether they should ; 


accept his promises, but, on the 
contrary, they were, in the opinion 
of this deponent, governed, like 
himself, by a deep interést in the 
cause of the country, and a strong 
sense of duty. And this deponent 
further says that he never visited 
the British camp, nor does he be- 
lieve or suspect, that either Paul- 
ding or Williams ever did, ex- 
cept that Paulding was once, be- 
fore Andre’s capture, and once 
afterwards, made a prisoner by the 
British, as this deponent has been 
informed and believes. And this 
deponent, for himself, expressly 
denies that he ever held any un- 
lawful traffic, or any intercourse 
whatever with the enemy. And 
appealing solemnly to that omni- 
scient Being at whose tribunal he 
must soon appear, he doth ex- 
pressly declare that all accusa- 
tions, charging him therewith, 
are utterly untrue. 
Isaac Van WART. 
Sworn this 28th day of January, 
1817, defore Jacob Redeiiff. 


We, the subscribers, inbabi- 
tants of the county of Westches- 
ter, do certify that during the re- 
volutionary war we were well ac- 
quainted with Isaac Van Wart, 
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David Williams, and John Pauld. 


ing, who arrested Major Andre: 
and that, at no time during the re. 
volutionary war, was any Suspicion 
ever entertained by their neigh. 
bours or acquaintances, that they 
or either of them held any undy 
intercourse with the enemy. () 
the contrary, they were universally 
esteemed, and taken to be arden 
and faithful in the cause of the 
countty. We further certify, tha 
the said Paulding and William; 
are not now resident among us, 
but that Isaac Van Wart is are. 
spectable freeholder of the town of 
Mount Pleasant; that we are well 
acquainted with him, and wed 
not hesitate to declare our belief 
that there is not an individual in 
the county of Westchester, ac. 
quainted with Isaac Wan War, 
who would” hesitate to describe 
him as aman of a sober, moral, 
industrious, and religious life—as 
a man whose integrity is as unin- 
peachable, as his veracity is un 
doubted. In these respects, no man 
in the county of Westchester is 
his superior. 

Jon. G. Tompkins, aged 81 yrs. 

Jacob Purdy, eged 77. 

John Odell, aged 60. 

John Boyce, aged 72. 

J, Requa, aged 57. 

William Paulding, aged 81. 

John Requa, aged 54. 

Archer Read, aged 64. 

George Comb, aged 72. 

Gilbert Dean, aged 70. 

Jonathan Odell, aged 87. 

Corneles Vant Tassel, aged 7). 

Thomas Boyce, aged 7}. 

Tunis Lint, aged 71. 

Jacobus Dyckman, aged 68. 

William Hammond. 

John Romer. 


THE FIRE-~AT NEW ORLEANS: 
From the Louisiana Courter of 
Sept. 30.—Saturday last wasa day 
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© »f desolation for the city of New 
» Orleans. Towards 12 o’clock, just 
© when the workmen who were em- 
B ployed in the ball room which 
. Mr. Davis was erecting in Orleans 


Oe street, were leaving their work to 


i go to dinner, a very dark smoke, 
and soon after a furious flame was 
} perceived coming out by every 
opening of that building. The 
citizens immediately repaired to 
S the spot, but it would have been 
in vain to think of stopping so 
dreadful a fire, which had, in an 
instant, caught to the whole build- 
ing. To complete the evil, the 
wind was blowing hard from the 
northward, and throwing the 
Pm flames on several wooden houses 
i situate on the opposite side of the 
street. The ball room was soon 
consumed; and the Orleans the- 
atre which was contiguous to it, 
experienced the same fate. The 
two squares in front were destroy- 
m cd; the conflagration threatened 
m to involve a considerable part of 
the city, when fortunately, the 
wind slackened a little, which 
gave time to pull down a number 
of wooden buildings. They, by 
that means succeeded in stopping 
the progress of the dreadful ele- 
ment towards 3 o’clock, P. M. 
The less occasioned by that 
event 4s incalculable. ‘The build- 
ings destroyed may be valued at 
from 5 to 600,000 dollars, besides 
all the goods, furniture and effects, 
which were lost, broken, or stolen. 
The Orleans theatre, and Mr. 
Davis’ ball room, were two build- 
ings which greatly contributed to 
the ornament of the city, and the 
neighbourhood of which gave to 
that part of the city a great value 
of which it is now deprived. 
Amidst that disaster the zeal 
and activity displayed by a num- 
ber of citizens, as well in putting 
Vou. II. 


out the fire, as in saving the pro- 
perty of those whose dwellings 
were burning, has been remark- 
able. We have witnessed with 
admiration the courage of some 
officers cf the navy, who, with 
axes in their hands and among 
the flames, were working with 
that sang froid which has distin- 
guished them in so many circum- 
stances. We believe no life has 
been lost in the awful catastrophe. 

{ Another account estimates the 
amount of loss at halfa million, 
om the number of houses about 
40. 


EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


From a statement of the secre- 
tary of the treasury to Congress, 
it appears that the value of the ex- 
ports of the United States, for the 
year ending the 30th Sept. 1816, 
was eighty-one millions, nine 
hundred and twenty thousand, four 
hundred and fifty-two dollars, (81,- 
920,452,) of which 64,781,896, 
were of domestic materials, and 
17,138,556 of foreign. Of the do- 
mestic products exported, 7,293,- 
000 were the produce of the forest; 
of agriculture 53,354,000; of ma- 
nufactures 1,755,000;—of uncer- 
tain origin 1,049,000. The total 
amount exported to the posses- 
sions of foreign powers, the larg- 
est amount (39,184,558) was to 
those of Great Britain; the next 
largest (12,138,135) to those of 
France;—the next (8,589,718) to 
those of Spain; to Holland and its 
colonies, 5,602,524; to the Hanse 
towns and ports of Germany, 
3,534,500; to Portugal, Brazil, 
&c. 2,270,389 dollars. The total 
exports from the several states 
and territories during the year be- 
fore mentioned, was in the follow- 
ing proportion: 
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From New Hampshire, - 140,293 


Vermont, - - 892,594 
Massachusetts, - - 10,136,439 
Rhode island, - 612,794 
Connecticut, - 593,806 
New York, - . 19,690,031 
New Jersey, - - 9,746 
Pennsylvania, - 7,196,246 
Delaware, - 56,217 
Maryland, - 7,338,767 
Virginia, - . - 8,212,860 
North Carolina, - 1,328,735 
South Carolina, - 10,849,409 
Georgia, 7,511,959 
Ohio, - 1,305 
Louisiana, - - 5,602,948 


District of Columbia, - 1,680,811 
Territory of the Ualted 
States, - - 65,522 


Total, $81,920,452 


HORRORS OF CARTHAGENA. 
Copy of a letter from Don Juan 
de Dios Amador, late Governor 
of Carthagena, to Don Francis- 
co Garcia del Fierro, New Or- 
leans. 
Kingston,(Jam.) Jan. 15,1816. 
My esteemed Nefphew,—It would 
take me very long to give you the 
particulars of what took place 
after your departure, and to de- 
scribe the horrors of famine by 
which such numbers daily perish- 
ed. After the greatest instances of 
heroism on the part of the people, 
we were forced to an evacuation 
as disastrous as any recorded in 
history. The greatest weight of 
the common calamity seems to 
have fallen on our family. As to 
what befel myself, during a pass- 
age of 34 days from Carthagena to 
this island, I will only observe, 
that capt. Mitchell, who com- 
manded the schooner Gen. Cas- 
tillo, on board of which I made 
one of 80 passengers, after having 
despoiled us of all our money, 
gold, silver, jewels and precious 
stones, put us on shore in the 
island of Providence, whence we 
at last arrived here in the miraeu- 
lous manner you shall learn when 
we meet again, and I can with 


more composure relate to you my 
adventures. 

My sister Maria, your mother. 
in-law, your young wife Pepit, 
who had lain in but three days ~ 
fore; your brothers-in-law, wit) 
Villegas and Lecuna, came off jp 
the American sch. Drummong, 
As soon as I hear of any of the 
family, I will inform them wher 
you are; for, on my arrival here, | 
learned that you had sailed fy 
New Orleans, in company with \, 
Delvaille, with a parcel of goods 
and I rejoice that you are ley 
unfortunate than most of your kip. 
dred. 

From Carthagena we have no 
information; for the British frigate 
Junon, sent by the admiral on this 
station to claim the English re 
maining in the town, is this day 
returned without them. She was 
not allowed to have any communi- 
cation with the shore, from which 
a boat was sent for the papers; 
and the answer to them is said to 
be unpleasant—hence it is thought 
the town is afflicted with execu 
tions. Your mother, your brother 
Joseph, both your sisters and 
your nephews, who sailed in the 
brigantine Hope, arrived at Grand 
Caiman in a state of starvation. A 
vessel is going to sail from this, 
to bring hither them and fifty 
other persons, a number that has 
excited public consideration. 

February 

My esteemed Nefthew,—My 
griefs are infinitely increased, an 
I must tell you what will fill your 
heart with affliction. The Ameti- 
can sch. Drummond, on board of 
which were your tender pledges 
and a great part of the family, was 
forced to try to procure proven 
to the leeward of Portobello; 4 
boat went and gave information i0 
that port, in consequence of which; 
a privateer went out and captured 
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the American sch. I have seen a 
jist of the prisoners printed in 
Carthagena by order of govern- 
ment. In the number are includ- 


. ed my sister Maria and her sons, 


your brothers-in-law, with all their 
family, your unfortunate wife, my 
ever esteemed Pepita, with her 
two tender infants, in her ill state 
of health, having so lately lain in. 
I feel, dear nephew, how great 
must be your affliction, as is mine, 
at this deplorable misfortune, to 
which are added the consequences 
which the want of food and other 
suficrings may have produced on 
the tender frame of a woman not 
well recovered from child-birth. 
Your mother and brothers are 
almost victims of their sufferings, 
in the brigantine Hope, with many 
others. I have already briefly told 
you how we were robbed by capt. 
Mitchell. I will now relate what 
happened to other vessels of the 
emigration. On board the Consti- 
tution, 75 persons died of hunger 
and thirst on her passage to this 
island; and on board the Grand 
Sultan, a still larger number of 
emigrants died through the same 
cause. The sch. Two Brothers, 
alias Union, foundered in sight of 
this island, but so suddenly that 
only 17 persons could be saved 
out of the great number that were 
on board. The sch. Gen. Ber- 
mudes, grounded near Trinidad 
de Cuba, with only twenty-three 
cadaverous persons remaining, of 
one hundred and twenty-three, 


the others having died of hunger 


at sea. The schr. India Libre, put 
inin the greatest distress, at Ne- 
gro Head in this island—the capt. 
took by force what he pleased 
from the emigrants, abandoned 
the vessel, and came hither in the 
boat; but the government has 
committed him to-prison. 


The sch, Estrella, sailed from 


Carthagena with 280 emigrants, 
and arrived at Providence, where 
being abandoned, they must perish 
with hunger, unless, as is hoped, 
vessels be sent from hence to their 
relief. 

Of the Conception nothing is 
known, and it is probable, that the 
number of people with which she 
was crowded, with the 24 pounder 
she carried, caused her to founder, 
though a large vessel. Such are 
the misfortunes that have succeed- 
ed the mortality of so many days 
of famine, which at last obliged us 
to emigrate. 

In the American sch. Drum- 
mond, were taken lawyers Garcia 
de Toledo, Granados, Toro, Zun- 
niga and Domingo, with many 
other persons, to the number of 
352. 

By a vessel just arrived from 
Carthagena, we are informed that 
there are already 800 persons in 
the prisons, castles, and dungeons, 
including those of the sch. Drum- 
mond. One of the inquisitors, 
Oderis, acts as governor of the 
bishopric, the provisor being de- 
posed, and the canons imprisoned, 
and most of the clergy suspended. 
There remain very few persons in 
the city, and the greater part of 
the houses empty.—The captain 
general has laid a contribution of 
800,000 dollars. 

Every one advises me to remain 
here, where the emigrants are 
treated by the government and the 
inhabitants, with humanity above 
all praise; but I wait your return 
to know your opinion of Louisjana, 

Juan de Dios Amador, 


LORD SELKIRK AND THE NORTH- 
WEST COMPANY. 

From the Boston Daily Advere 

tiser, Oct. 26..—The Montreal pa- 

pers are filled with the controvers 
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sy between the Earl of Selkirk and 
the partners of the North-west 
company. It may be interesting to 
the reader in this country to know 
something of so important a quar- 
rel, the scene of which is on our 
own borders. We, therefore, un- 
dertake to give a brief account of 
the dispute, as we collect it from 
the papers, and other information 
in our reaeh. 

In the year 1783, a company 
was formed solely for the purpose 
of carrying on the fur trade, called 
the North-West Comfiany, which 
company, ever since its establish- 
ment, has carried on an extensive 
trade, annually sending their 
agents through an immense tract 
of country, to the western extre- 
mity of the continent. The head 
quarters of the company were at 
Fort William, on Thunder bay, 
near the north-western extremity 
of Lake Superior, and a principal 
settlement at Red river, near the 
north-western angle of the United 
States’ territories, and three thou- 
sand miles westward from Mon- 
treal, where most of the partners 
of the company reside. 

The Hudson Bay company, 
which had carried on its trading 
operations from York factory, on 
Hudson’s bay, had frequently had 
collisions with this company. This 
latter company is of much longer 
standing, and holds existence un- 
der a charter from the king of 
Great Britain, granted about two 
hundred years ago.—This com- 
pany claims a territorial jurisdic- 
tion, and a monopoly of the trade 
over an immense tract of country, 
in which the North-west company 
have their principal settlements. 

The Earl of Selkirk, who was 
a proprietor of this company, has 
recently obtained from the com- 
pany a grant of more than 116,000 
square miles of land, including the 
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} country in which the Red rive; 
settlement is situated.—Over this 
country his Jordship appointed Mp, 
Robert Semple governor-general, 
Mr. Semple arrived at. York fac. 
tory from England, August 93, 
1814, but did not enter upon his 
government until winter. A party, 
however, of the Hudson bay Deo- 
pie, took possession of the Red 
river setthement in the autumn, 
During the winter, it is complain. 
ed by one party, that the Hudson 
bay company were making cop 
stant depredations upon the set. 
tlements and property of the other 
company; and by the other party, 
thatthe North-west company were 
making preparations for a hostile 
invasion upon their rivals. 

No event of a very important 
nature is related until the 9th of 
June, when the following bloody 
transaction took place. It 1s vari 
ously related by the opposing par- 
ties. The following account of it 
is from a friend of the North-west 
company. 

“ Mr. Semple, still believing 
the bali at his fuot threatened de- 
struction to all around; and erect: 
ing batteries at the seat of govern- 
ment, meant to obstruct the navi- 
gation, and thereby to prevent the 
North-west company from passing 
with their property. The remait- 
ing North-west proprietor in that 
quarter, finding the difficulties 
which he had to surmount, direct: 
ed his course with his charge by 
another route. As the passage by 
this route would be attended with 
loss of time and much trouble, 
and would cause much disappoint: 
ment to the parties concerned, 
who might be waiting at the usual 
depot, and in want, the proprietor 
thought prudent to dispatch two 
cart loads of provisions in the 
usual direction, but through the 
plains, with an escort or guard 
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fifty men, who had positive in- ! 


structions te pass on quietly, and 
as far behind the settlement as 
possible, in hopes of gaining the 
place appointed unmolested. The 
advance of the escort, consisting 
of twenty or twenty-two men, pass- 
ed on with their charge without 
being perceived, and, meeting a 
man from the settlement, they 
brought him with them part of 
the way to prevent discovery.— 
The rear-guard, who were riding 
carelessly along the edge of the 
morass, about four miles distant 
frem the settlement, were ebserv- 
ed by the governor-general from 
his room, which was in an upper 
story. The governor in a tone of 
surprise, exclaimed, there they 
are, and immediately sallied forth 
at the head of thirty of his best 
warriors, completely armed with 
muskets, fixed bayonets, &c. The 
escort seeing this party pressing 
forward and gaining ground, halt- 
ed, and dispatched one of the 
party, a Canadian, who spoke 
English, to inquire into the object 
of the pursuit. 

“The Canadian with the best 
intentions advanced, and was sur- 
prised when Mr. Semple seized 
the bridle of his horse, and laid 
hold of himself as a prisoner. 
The Canadian desired Mr. Semple 
to desist, otherwise he would not 
answer for the safety of his party. 
Mr. Semple feeling indignant, 
called out to his men to blow out 
his brains! His men exclaimed,— 
Good God, Sir,—-if we fire, we are 
all dead! Fire, you cowards! en- 
joined he—this is no time for re- 
flection. At this severe reprimand, 
a shot was fired at the Canadian, 
but missed him—meantime, an 
Indian seeing the struggle, left the 
escort, waving his hand, and call- 
ing out aloud, Peace! Peace! do 
het quarrel, friends! Mistaking 


perhaps his intentions, a shot was 
fired at him—the ball passed 
through his blanket—he returned 
the fire with effect—then a volley 
was poured upon the escort, which 
killed one and wounded another of 
the party. The escort, no longer in 
doubt of the hostile views of go- 
vernor Semple, prepared for ac- 
tion, took their distance, and 
formed themselves into an exten- 
sive line, describing a half-moon 
—and opened a dreadful fire, 
whigh, in an instant, brought Mr. 
Semple and most of the party to 
the ground. A reinforcement from 


the settlement appeared in the 


rear with a piece of ordnance, 
which burnt priming several times. 
The escort resisted this party al- 
so, and drove it with precipitation 
back into the settlement. Thus 
having cleared the field, the escort 
joined their friends, who by this 
time had come to their assistance, 
and returned to their destination, 
accompanied by two of Mr. Sem- 
ple’s party, whose lives were 
saved by the intrepidity of two 
Canadians who happened to be 
present. Such is a shart but true 
account of the battle fought four 
miles below the settlement of Red 
river, on the 19th of June last, be- 
tween two parties of equal num- 
bers. Mr. Semple, and twenty- 
one of his party were killed—and 
there were several wounded.— 
The escort had one killed and one 
wounded.” 


“ A comparatyve Statement resfect- 
ing the use of Chaff, and the com- 
mon firactice of serving horses, 
ic. with hayy—by Thomas Wil- 
liamson, Esq. in a letter to the 
Secretary—[ Bath Soc. Papers, 
vol. 13. p. 104. ] 

Sir—Permit me to solicit 
that you lay before the Society the. 
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following comparative statement 
respecting the use of Chaff, and 
the common practice of serving 
horses, &c. with hay. 

“ I have, throughout the sum- 
mer, kept my horses in the stable, 
feeding them with good hay and 
beans. My oxen have, on the con- 
trary, always been turned out to 
grass when liberated from their 
work: they have had the range of 
good pastures, and the benefit of 
some less valuable hay, previous 
to their going to their labour. My 
horses, five in number, have been 
regularly worked in pairs; latterly, 
after much opposition on the part 
of my servants, with reins. The 
oxen, four in number, have worked 
in collars, drawing generally a 
stout Beverstone plough, or a large 
drag and scuffler: their labour has 
been constant and rather severe. 
As our meadows began to fail us 
towards the end. of September, 
owing to the quantity of stock 
upon them, it became necessary 
to allow the oxen more and better 
hay. 

“ The increased expenditure 
alarmed me; as the four oxen 
and the five horses, consumed no 
less than four tons within one 
month. This caused me to prohi- 
bit the use of hay in the racks, and 
to feed all the cattle with chaff; of 
which, a boy can cut sufficient for 
daily use in two hours. 

“ My servants not only ridi- 
culed the change, but so far as 
they dared, opposed it, inan under 
hand manner, by various evasions 
and pretexts.—Aided by the care 
and vigilance of the young gentle- 
men with me, the system of 
chaff-feeding was fully establish- 
ed; and the quantity needful for 
the horses and the oxen, sepa- 
rately ascertained, 

“ One hundred weight of hay 
was found to yield 20 bushels of 
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chaff, pressed into the measur, 
and piled as high as it coul 
safely be carried; consequently, 
each bushel weighed about ; 
pounds. It was found, that the fiye 
horses would eat twelve bushejs 
of chaff during the 24 hours; ang 
that the four oxen would consume 
an equal quantity in the same 
time. Ever since the oxen hay 
been fed with chaff only, they 
have, very evidently, improved i 
condition; as have also the horses, 
although their work has latterly 
been on heavier soil, and of 
course, more severe than former. 
ly. 
“ Twenty-four bushels of chaff, 
at 20 to the hundred weight, 
amount to about 214 tons yearly; 
which, deducted from 48 tons, 
(the quantity we were consuming 
within the year,) gives a saving of 
about 263 tons, or more than half. 

“ T have, however, carried the 
retrenchments farther, by cutting 
in bean stalks to the extent of 
about a quarter of the chaff; these, 
being laid uppermost in the cut: 
ting trough, keep the hay well 
pressed, and cause it to be cut 
more regularly. Thus, we now 
use about 2500 weight of hay 
monthly, instead of four tons: 

[It is customary, in our quar 
ter, to throw bean stocks under 
cattle; a practice which cannot be 
too speedily abolished. Mine hud 
suffered much from standing out 
a full month in the late rainy wea 
ther; yet all my cattle ate the 
chaff cut from them alone, with 
out hesitation: indeed, rather 10 
preference. 

“Tam, &c. 
“ Thomas Williamson. 
“ Writhlington, Nov. 9, 18 (3.” 


In all the lists of the Jews said 
to be living at present in Europé; 
none are correct—the following 
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estimate of those living in the four | Italy - 000 
quarters of the world, may be more af - 100.000 | 
Judaceus. Tripoli - 20.000 
Dominions of the Grand Seignior 1,500,000 a 
800,000 China, Persia, Tartary, Abys- 


In Poland - 
Various circles of Germany 200,000 sinia, &c. from the best autho- ; 


Russian dominions 50.000 
Prussia - 50,000 America 5,000 


Denmark and Sweden é 20,000 
Holland - - 100,000 Total 
Hanseatic towns 20,000 
Great Britain 50,000 
Colonies of do. - - 50,000 From this number to four ated 


France - 60,000 
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FRENCH HousEBREAKERS.—A 
Paris journalist, after announcing 
the trial of a band of nineteen 
housebreakers, remarks, that the 
most dangerous class of thieves 
were those who combined for the 
purpose of carrying on their de- 
predations with the greater se- 
curity and effect. They had their 
leaders, their laws, and their or- 
ganization so skilfully combined, 
as not even to be destroyed by the 
imprisonment or condemnation of 
those whe directed the gang. 
From prison they still issued or- 
ders, were obeyed, and received a 
share in the plunder. Among a 
number of facts, to support this 
assertion, the writer mentions the 
the following, which occurred to a 
Paris advocate, who had long 
practised in the courts of criminal 
justice: —“ The wife of this advo- 
cate, on coming out of the Fey- 


deau theatre, perceived that a 


large cut had been made in the 
bottom of her bag, through which 
her purse, scent-box, toeth-pick 
case, and a small gold watch, had 
been softly made to dropt, proba- 
bly into a hat. Her husband, who 
had learned how to know Ais freofile, 
next morning repaired to one of 
the prisons, where he was imme- 
diately surrounded by a tribe of 
clients: he told them, with much 
displeasure, of the robbery of his 


wife—*‘* Ah? Sir,” said one of the 
leaders, “ pardon the mistake; 
doubtless the man who played 
this bad joke had not the honour 
to know Madame. As to you, Sir,” 
addressing the advocate, ‘ be as- 


sured that nothing shall be ne. 
elected to give you a proof of oy; 
esteem and gratitude.” The advo. 
cate departed tolerably cheered by 
his client’s promises. Next mor. 
ing a person brought a packet ad- 
dressed to his wife, and containing 
all she had lost the evening before, 
except the tooth-pick case. A let. 
ter accompanying the packet re. 
quested Madame to accept the 
excuses of a novice who had given 
her a moment’s uneasiness, and 
to satisfy herself by a search whe. 
ther she was not mistaken in 
stating the tooth-pick case to be 
one of the trinkets she had lost. 
In fact the lady afterwards foundit 
in her work-bag.” The writer 
then mentions one Delzeve, who 
had been brought to justice, as 
one of the most famous of these 
nocturnal depredators. The Indian 
jugglers, says this writer, the 
French jugglers, the rope dancers, 
the most intrepid vaulters on the 
slack-rope, were mere novices and 
poltroons beside him. With one 
spring he used to vault to the 
shelf of a first story, and he could 
throw almost to any height a cord 
with a hook at the end of it, by 
means of which he contrived to 
mount. The following feat would 
appear a fable, if not supported by 
numerous witnesses, and testified 
by the registers of the Conciet 
gerie: the walls surrounding the 
court of that prison are from 50 to 
60 feet high, and at the top are 
garnished with chevaux-de-fris¢, 
whose points bend downwards. 
Having succeeded in eluding the 
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vie fall make the prisoners 
© turn in to their rooms, Delzeve, 
m retreating to an angle of the wall, 
& without the aid of any instrument, 
© supporting himself merely against 
the two walls, and by some incon- 
= ceivable movement of his feet and 
¢]bows, mounted to the ironspikes. 
i He seized one of them at its ex- 
© tremity, and balanced himself till 
the moment when he thought he 
= could give himself sufficient im- 
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ance of his keepers, who 


pulsive force. Then making a 


7 spring he threw himself over the 


chevaux-de-frise upon the roof of 
an adjoining house, and succeeded 
in making his escape. One of his 
companions, less adroit, having 
tried the same experiment, fell, 
and was dashed to pieces on the 
pavement of the prison. None of 


q the present gang equal Delzeve; 


they only resemble him in the 
means of escalade. Those who 
leave their windows open during 
the night, expose themselves to a 
visit which often costs them dear. 
A ladder of cords or even a single 
cord with a hook at the end of it, 
thrown with dexterity, enables the 
plunderer to mount, and the 
chamber of the sleeper is some- 
times stripped before his sleep is 
interrupted. To avoid the incon- 
venience of loading their pockets 
witha packet of cords, they have de- 
vised a mode of opening the small 
niches in which the cords for sus- 
Pending the lamps are enclosed. 
They cut them, and form a lad- 
der on the spot. The gang, now in 
the hands of justice, stand accused 
of having committed a vast num- 
ber of robberies. The police had 
been long on the watch for these 
gentlemen, when *one of the 
chiefs gave information of their re- 
treats and they were apprehended. 


The French Almanacks give 
Von. IT. 


the following table of the popula- 
tion of Paris for 1815:—Of 20,000 
children (as nearly as_ possible) 
born every year in Paris, 10,000 
only attain the age of 20, and 
6800 attain the age of 45. One 
fourth of the children born die 
within the first year, and one third 
never attain 2 years of age. Not- 
withstanding all the efforts of the 
French government in support of 
vaccination, deaths by small-pox 
form a considerable item in this 
bill of mortality. The calculator 
proceeds to draw the inference, 
that if the whole population of 
France be 29 millions, the middle 
term of human beings who attain 
the age of 20 years is 251,690. 
MADAME CATALINI. 

The Official Gazette of Berlin 
of the 30th of June, contains the 
following article:— 

Maria Catalini was born at Sini- 
gaglia, in the of the Church, 
and descended from an honourable 
family. She was placed early in a 
convent, where she remained till 
she was fourteen years of age. 
Her voice even then was so sur- 
prising, that she was applauded 
whenever she sung in the choir 
with the nuns; and on that account 
her singing was prevented, lest 
her vanity should be excited. 
Her talents developed themselves 
so early, so rapidly-and in so pe- 
culiar a manner, that at the age 
of 15 years she appeared with suc- 
cess at the side of Marchesi and 
of Crescentini. At this period the 
court of Portugal collected at 
great expense several Virtuwosi at 
Lisbon. Catalini was invited ata 
salary of 24,000 crusades (12,000 
crowns.) She remained four years 
in Portugal, and then travelled 
through Spain and France, pro- 
ceeding to England, where very 
advantageous proposals were made 

21 
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to her. She sung at Madrid and 
Paris.—In the first of these towns 
a single concert produced 3500 
louis d’or. At Paris she gave a 
concert, for which the tickets 
were a louis each. She remained 
eight years anda half in England, 
and never did a singer in that rich 
country collect so abundant a har- 
vest. Her benefit concerts were 
worth more that 9000 guineas, in- 
dependent of the considerable 
presents that she received for pri- 
vate concerts. She left that country 
which was to her a mine of gold, 
for the purpose of going to Paris, 
where the king has granted her 
the privilege of the Italian theatre. 
She is the sole proprietor and di- 
rectress of this theatre, which, 
during her absence, has been con- 
fided to the celebrated Paer. She 
wishes to revisit her native coun- 
try from which she has been so 
long absent; but in going thither 
she performs a great circuit, as 
she travels through Germany, and 
will give concerts at Hanover, 
Hamburg, Berlin, Dresden, and 
Vienna. Madame Catalini is about 
32 years of age; but she seems 
younger; because independent of 
a distinguished figure, she has a 
beautiful Roman head. She is so 
modest, with such talents, that she 
is called La Cosa Rara.—She has 
been married eleven years to M. 
de Vallabreque, an old officer of 
hussars, but she is resolved to keep 
her own name of Catalini, while 
she continues in her profession. 
Three children are the fruits of 
her marriage, of whom two were 
born in England, and the third in 
France.” 


An artist at Manchester has 
made a knife, which contains 
three blades, a button hook, a saw, 
a punch and screw driver, a box, 
cork-screw, hook and gimlet, two 
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phlemes, picker and tweezey 
two lancets, with a ring at the 
head, and the whole weighs by 
one-penny weight fourteen grains 


EXTRAORDINARY CIRCUMSTANc; 

London, 1816.—A young woma 
who keeps the turnpike near Hep. 
ley upon Thames, Oxfordshire, an, 
who has been married four year 
has now nine children, who ap 
all living and well. At her firg 
lying-in she had three children, z 
her second three; at her thin 
two; and at her fourth and lay, 
one. The circumstance has 4s. 
tonished the whole neighbour. 
hood, and is supposed to be with 
out a parallel in any age or coun. 


try. 


The nominal value of the forged 
notes presented for payment atthe 
bank and refused: — 


In the year 1812, - - 28,135 
Ditto 1813, - - «© 20,868 
Dito 1614, 
Ditto to the 27th April, 1816, 9,38 

L.102,437 


FATAL EVENT IN WELL-STREET. | 

On Wednesday morning, about 
half past ten o’clock, a dreadful 
explosion took place in the exten 
sive sugar baking warehouse 0 
Mr. Constadt, of Well Street; 
(Well Close Square) which wa 
attended with the most fatal ci 
cumstances.—It appears that 
new process has lately been dis 
covered for the quick refinemet 
of sugar by means of steam; 20 
Mr. Constadt, under the directio 
of Mr. Hague, the engineer, had 
constructed a new steam boiler 
worked by what is called a pre* 
sure engine, of about six hors 
power, the boiler holding abot! 
2000 gallons.—To this was attach: 
ed all the necessary apparatus ° 
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.ubes, valves, &c. and the en- 
: gineer had determined upon try- 
Bn the effect of the whole, on 
Wednesday morning. The fire 
B was accordingly laid, and the en- 
Be cine put into play. At ten o’clock, 
S Mr. Constadt expressed his fears 
the boiler would be over- 
heated, and the valves become 
overloaded with steam; when, in 
consequence, he and Mr. Hague 
= went to inspect it more closely. 
Be Scarcely, however, had they reach- 
ed the works, when a general ex- 
plosion took place, carrying, in 


the awful crash, utter destruction 


Bm to the concern, and closing in the 
@ heap of ruins, the bodies of more 
© than twenty persons. By three 


4 o’clock in the afternoon nine of 
B these unhappy beings were drag- 


ged from the ruins, dreadfully la- 


im cerated, and conveyed to the Lon- 


© don hospital. Six of them are not 
expected to survive; and at a late 


me hour in the evening five dead 


bodies were also taken from the 
concern; among these was the son 
of Mr. Spear, one of the partners 
of the house. The remainder of 
the sufferers were workmen em- 
® ployed in the concern, many of 
| whom have left large families. 
Thebuildiny was 70 feet in height 
f aud 50 in depth, and the loss sus- 
tained by Mr. Constadt, indepen- 
dent of so many valuable lives, is 
estimated at 30,000 pounds. 
Another sugar house, belonging 
to Mr. Constadt, has suffered. 
About 11 o’clock on Wednesday 
hight, the ruins of the former 
Place being so far removed as to 
Permit an effusion of flame, the 
fire which had caught the work of 
the engine and boiler machinery, 
and which till then had been 
smothered, burst forth with irre- 
‘istible fury. The timbers and 
other inflammable articles strewed 
about the ruins immediately caught 
'e, and communicating to the 


different floors of the building, the 
whole was shortly enveloped in 
flames. It would be impossible to 
describe the raging fury of the 
element—and notwithstanding the 
timely arrival of nearly 20 engines, 
which continued to play through- 
out the night, the building was 
totally demolished—the interior 
falling into a condensed heap of 


ashes upon the ruins of the first - 


house, leaving only a few and tot- 
tering fragments of the walls. In 
this additional calamity, no further 
loss of human lives has been sus- 
tained. The adjoining houses and 
neighbourhood have escaped in- 
jury; and the effects of the liquid 
explosion of water, sugar, &c. 
from the boiler and pans, dashed 
upon the adjacent buildings, and 
suffused thickly upon the trees 
of Wellclose Square, are the only 
circumstanees worth observation, 
beyond the destruction of the 
premises, the loss of so many 
lives, and the unfortunate injury 
of others. 


The accountofthe expense oftae 
Prince Regent’s living (as given 
in the Lord Steward’s Depart- 
ment) may amuse our readers; the 
following are the items of the quar- 
ter ending the 5th January last:— 


Bread, Butter, Bacon, 
Cheese, and Vege- 


tables - £1,121 19 103 
Butcher, Poulterer, and 

Fishmonger - $3,411 13 13 
Beerand Cider - - 586 9 O 


Wax and Tallow Lights 1,460 19 7 
Grocery, Oilery, Le- 
mons, &c. Tea, Milk, 


and Cream - 5,235 15. 74 
Wine 2,120 3 10. 
Lamps - 818 6 73 
Washing - : 210 18 O 
Fuel - : - 1,090 16 0 
Stationer - - 96 19 6 


Turner and Brazier - 375 1 O84 
China and Glass 25919. 3 
Linen - - 10113 $ 


L.14,890 14 8} 
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GRAND TRIPLE ALLIANCE, 
‘HOLY LEAGUE!” 

In the name of the Holy and In- 
divisible Trinity! 

Their majesties, the emperor of 
Austria, the king of Prussia, and 
the emperor of Russia, in conse- 
quence of the great events which 
have distinguished, in Europe, the 
course of the three last years, and 
especially of the blessings which 
it has pleased Divine Providence 
to shed upon those states, whose 
governments have placed their 
confidence and their hope in it 
alone, having acquired the tho- 
rough conviction, that it is neces- 
sary for ensuring their continu- 
ance, that the several powers, in 
their mutual relations, adopt the 
sublime truths which are pointed 
out to us by the eternal religion of 
the Saviour God: 

Declare solemnly that the pre- 
sent act has no other object than 
to show in the face of the universe, 
their unwavering determination to 
adopt for the only rule of their 
conduct, both in the administration 
of their respective states, and in 
their political relations with every 
other government, the precepts of 
this holy religion, the precepts of 
justice, of charity-and of peace; 
which, far from being solely ap- 
plicable to private life, ought, on 
the contrary, directly to influence 
the resolutions of princes, and to 
guide all their undertakings, as 
being the only means of giving 


OR, 


stability to human institutions, and.. 


of remedying their imperfections. 
Their majesties have therefore 
agreed to the following articles: 
Art. 1. In conformity with the 
words of the Holy Scriptures, 
which command all men to regard 
one another as brethren, the three 
contracting monarchs will remain 
united by the bonds of a true and 
indissoluble fraternity, and consi- 
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dering each other as co-patriots, 
they will lend one another on eye 
occasion, and in every place, as. 
sistance, aid, and support; and re. 
garding their subjects and armies, 
as the fathers of their families 
they will govern them in the spirit 
of fraternity with which they are 
animated, for the protection of re. 
ligion, peace and justice. 

Art. 2. Therefore the only go. 
verning principle between the 
above mentioned governments and 
their subjects, shall be that of ren- 
dering reciprocal services; of tes. 
tifying by an unalterable benefj- 
cence the mutual affection with 
which they ought to be animated; 
of considering all as only the mem- 
bers of one Christian nation, the 
three allied princes looking upon 
themselves as delegated by Provi- 
dence to govern three branches of 
the same family; to wit, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia; confessing 
likewise that the Christian nation 
of which they and their people 
form a part have really no other 
sovereign than him to whom alone 
power belongs of right, because in 
him alone are found all the trea- 
sures of love, of science and of wis- 
dom; that is to say, God, our Di- 
vine Saviour Jesus Christ, the 
word of life. Their majesties there- 
fore recommend, with the most 
tender solicitude, to their people 
as the enly means of enjoying that 
peace which springs from a good 
conscience and which alone is du- 
rable, to fortify themselves every 
day more and more in the princl- 
ples and exercise of the duties 
which the Divine Saviour has 
pointed outtous. 

Art. 3. All powers which wish 
solemnly to profess the sacred 
principles which have dictated this 
act, and who shall acknowledge 
how important it is to the happ! 
ness of nations, too long disturbed, 
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that these truths shall henceforth 
exercise upon human destinies, all 
the influence which belongs to 
them, shall be received with as 
much readiness and affection, into 
this holy alliance. 

Made, tripartite, and signed at 
Paris, in the year of our Lord 1815, 
on the 14th (26) of September. 

(Signed) 
Francis. 
Frederic William. 
Alexander. 

A true copy of the original. 

St. Petersburgh, the day of the 
birth of our Saviour, the 25th of 

Dec. 1815. 


VALUE OF TIME, 

The difference of rising every 
morning at siz and eight o’clock, 
in the course of forty years, sup- 
posing a person to go to bed at the 
same time he otherwise would, 
amount to twenty-nine thousand 
two hundred hours, or three years, 
one hundred and twenty-one days, 
and sixteen hours, which afford 
eight hours per day, for exactly 
ten years, so that it is the same as 
if ten years of life (a weighty con- 
sideration) were added, in which 
we may command eight hours 
- every day, for the cultivation of 


our lives and the dispatch of busi- | 


ness, 

London, April, 1816.—Cherries 
made their first appearance this 
season on the 7th inst. in Covent- 
garden market; they were sold at 
two guineas and a half per pound. 


EXECUTION FOR MURDER. 

Havanna, April 24.—Don Jose 
Miguel Izquierdo, clerk of the 
admiralty in this station, &c. 

I certify that on the 19th inst. 
at half past seven o’clock, A. M. 
the galley slave of the royal arse- 
hal, Jose Florentino Harra, aged 


twenty-seven years, underwent the 
capital punishment on the gallows, 
to which he was sentenced by the 
court of this commandancy gene- 
ral of Marine on the 19th April of 
last year, (and which the supreme 
tribunal of the admiralty of Spain 
and the Indies confirmed) for the 
treacherous murder of the justice 
of peace, D. Francisco Rodriguez, 
and at half past three P. M. his 
right hand was cut off and nailed 
to the hook which is without the 
gate of the rail of the royal arse- 
nai. 

The aforesaid criminal Harra, 
being put into the chapel for spi- 
ritual preparation, manifested that 
he had a public and judicial decla- 
ration to make, in order to ease 
his canscience, and his petition 
being acceded to, he declared the 
day before the punishment, having 
previously taken an oath, that be 
had committed SEVENTEEN 
MURDERS—eight in this city, 
and nine out, explaining them al] 
in the following manner: The first 
in the arches of the convent of our 
lady de Belen, committing it with 
a knife on a white man, whose 
name and surname he did not 
know, neither did he state the day 
nor the year; but he stated that it 
was after orisons, and through jea- 
lousy as to a woman: the second, 
on the wall of Paura, on F. Rodri- 
guez, giving him two stabs with 
a knife, and being dead, he threw 
him into the sea over the said wall 
—he did neither state the day, 
year nor hour; but that the cause 
was for having pursued him as a 
deserter from the arsenal, requi- 
ring of him a contribution: the 
third he perpetrated on the negro 
Julian Mendez, in the neighbour- 
hood of Santa Cattalina, giving 
him a stab with a dagger about 4 
o’clock in the evening; neither did 
he state the day, month, nor year, 
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but that the cause was his having 
stared at him: the fourth, in the 
walks of St. Jose, without the walls 
of this city, on a young native Spa- 
niard, of whose name and surname 
he gave no account, neither of the 
day, month nor year, on account 
of some variance he had with him: 
the fifth he executed in the road 
which is before arriving at the set- 
tlement of Palaver, on a negro— 
he did not state his name, sur- 
name, day, month nor year; but 
the cause was, that he presumed 
he was following him, whom he 
watehed a quarter of an hour the 
night after his decease happened: 
the sixth, in the field of Mars, on 
a mulatto, striking him with a 
club, neither did he state his name, 
the day nor month, but that it was 
in the evening, and because that 
playing pawpaw he had some dif- 
erence with him: the seventh he 
executed in the district of Macha, 
on the negro, Crisostomo—he did 
not state his surname, the day, 
month nor year, but that the cause 
was his having pursued him with 
two others; and because at the ball 
there was in that town he broke 
the harp with which they were 
playing: the eighth was that-which 
he committed on the person of the 
above mentioned commissary, D. 
Francisce Rodriguez, and for 
which he was judged and senten- 
ced to undergo the punishment of 
the gallows; as has been stated: 
the ninth was in the city of Porto 
Rico, and he executed it on the 
boatswain of a vessel, and for 
which he was sentenced to ten 
years labour in this arsenal in 
1810: the tenth he executed in 
Vera Cruz, on the serjeant of lan- 
cers, F. Alvarez, being a soldier 
in the same treop, giving him a 
stab in the quarters—he did not 
state the day, month nor year: the 


eleventh in Mexico, on a commis. 
sary of the city, executing it on a 
Saturday, about four o’clock in the 
evening, in the month of April, 
without stating the year, neither 
the name of the person, but the 
cause being his having wished to 
arrest him as a deserter from the 
permanent regiment, in which he 
had enlisted: the twelfth, in Ali- 
cant, en Antonio Cortes, sailor on 
board a French privateer, in which 
they both sailed; he killed him 
with a stab, at about 3 o’clock in 
the evening, in the month of Ja. 
nuary, without recollecting the 
year; but the cause was having 
lent him a sash, and his having re- 
fused to return it to him, declaring 
that in this affair he was wounded 
by Cortes: the thirteenth, en the 
French consul of the city of Mala- 
ga, giving him three stabs in the 
castle de Alfaro: the fourteenth, 
on his excellency the senior mar- 
quis de la Solano, in Cadiz, having 
been the first who seized him, and 
gave him three mortal stabs: the 
fifteenth, he perpetrated on the 
commandant of the revenue, D. 
Jose Heredia, in the said Cadiz, in 
the time of the revolution which 
the French caused in Spain: and 
finally, he declared, that sailing 
from Tampico to Cadiz, in an 
American brig, he threw over- 
board one of the sailors with whom 
he had a quarrel in defence of the 
Spanish name, executing it one 
night during a storm, and two days 
afterwards he did the same to the 
mate, in performing which Rasac! 
Amenio, a native of the island of 
Leon, assisted him, because the 
said mate had suspicion of his 
having thrown him overboard: 
concluding that he did not specify 
the various affrays and blows 
which he had with others; because 
death not having ensued, he con- 
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sidered the relation of them as 
superfluous, although some per- 
sons had remained injured. 

On the same day he made his 
will; and notwithstanding that in 
the process of the trial, he declared 
that he was a native of Monte 
Video, he manifested in that, that 
he was of this city. 

I certify likewise, that on the 
game nineteenth day that justice 
was executed, he repeated his con- 
fession and the sacrament was ad- 
ministered to him before carrying 
him to the gallows: that being on 
ita few moments before expiating 
his crimes, among other things 
which he expressed and said, he 
confirmed in a loud and public 
yoice, the foregoing declaration, 
which, by a decree passed in the 
proceedings of his trial, was or- 
dered to be published in the go- 
vernment paper of this city; to the 
end that if there be any one charg- 
ed with these murders, and if he 
should choose to make use of this 
information, he may, as far as he 
isable, use it in his favour; dnd 
that the requisite copies thereof 
be officially sent to their honours, 
the chiefs of the tribunals of pro- 
vinces in which the said murders 
were committed, and especially to 
the supreme council of the admi- 
ralty, for their information, and to 
the government paper of this 
city. 

3 Jose Miguel Izquierdo. 
Havanna, April 20th, 1815. 


ROBBERY. 

Anne Maria Clements, an un- 
fortunate female, was charged by 
an officer of the second West In- 
dia regiment, with robbing him of 
10/. She was remanded till Mon- 
day. Mr. Fielding (after she was 
gone from the bar) said he re- 
membered the abovegunfortunate 
creature a few years ago extreme- 


ly beautiful, and that she had a 
house superbly furnished, drove 
about in an elegant barouche and 
four, and is supposed to have 
squandered away at least 40,000/. 
of the gentleman’s money who was 
then attached to her. She now ex- 
hibits a striking picture of the very 
lowest ebb of human wretched- 
ness.—Lon. flafier. 


BONAPARTE’S POLICE. 

London, May 29. Our readers will 
recollect the accusation brought 
by M. Fouche Borel, against 
one Perlet, of which we, some 
weeks ago, gave an abstract, as il- 
lustrative of the horrible atrocities 
of Bonaparte’s police. At an early 
period of the revolution, M. Borel 
had abandoned his country, had 
left a beloved wife, and an ample 
fortune, and had served the king 
of France confidentially in various 
parts of Europe, and for a long 
succession of years. He had him- 
self undergone a severe imprison- 


ment, and had sent his nephew, - 


M. Vitel, on a dangerous mission 
to Paris, and had intrusted the se- 
cret, together with a large sum of 
money, to Perlet. This latter 
wretch, who had previously been 
dispatched by Fouche and Real, to 
England, to persuade the Royal 
Family tc come to France, with a 
view to have them assassinated; 
finding that attempt unsuccessful, 
resolved at least to betray Vitel, 
and to pocket Borel’s money un- 
der pretence of employing it for 
the unfortunate young man’s re- 
lease. Vitel perished, and Borel 
did not at that time suspect Perlet. 
We have before us a pamphlet, 
which he published in 1807, very 
shortly after his nephew’s death, in 
which he speaks of its authors as 
unknown to him; but adds, “I am 
on my part resolutely determined 


not to spare them, but to oblige 


i 
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them sooner or later to develope 
themselves; let them be assured 
that I am resolved to drag them 
into daylight.” This threat M. 
Borel, fortunately for the interest 
of morality, has at length accom- 
plished. He has unmasked the 
traitor to his sovereign, the swind- 
ler of his friend, the base and in- 
famous dealer in blood. Perlet had 
the audacity to reply by a charge 
of calumny against Borel; the 
actions were consolidated, and at 
the first hearing both the plaintiffs 
stood in person before the court; 
but the guilt of Perlet was estab- 
lished by his own answers, and 
irresistibly confirmed by the depo- 
sition of Veyrat, another agent of 
Bonaparte’s police at the time of 
Vitel’s death. At the subsequent 
hearing, Perlet had absconded. 
Borel’s counsel was heard, and the 
cause was adjourned for the Pro- 


cureur general to sum up, on the. 


part of the government, in relation 
to both of the charges. On the 24th 
inst. this cause, which had excited 
an exceedingly great interest in 
Paris, was brought to a conclusion 
by the speech of M. Riffe, who 
appeared as substitute for the 
Procureur general. The judges, 
much to their honour, went beyond 
the sentence on Perlet, which M. 
Riffe demanded. They condemned 
him to five years imprisonment, to 
pay 24,000 francs to Borel, includ- 
ing costs; and to the privation of 
all civil rights for ten years. 


STATISTICS OF ITALY. 


The following table exhibits the 
present division of Italy according 
to the last treaties of Vienna and 
Paris, and the maps published in 
May, last year, at Rome, by that 


celebrated German geographer, 
William Mayer. 


Sq. Miles.* In 
Duchy of Lucca 7,394 131,000 
Massa 56 40,000 
Modena 1,457 375,009 
Parma 1,626 383,000 
State of the Church 11,355 2,425.009 


Republic of St. Marino 17 
Sardinian possessions (Etat Sarde) 22,471 3,814,999 


Kingdom of Naples and —s 
(les deux Siciles) 31,731 6,766,000 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany 6,019 1,264,009 


Island of Corsica 2,723 290,000 
Islands of Malta, Gozo, and Ca- 
nino 143 


93,872 19,690,000 


(Memorial, No, 259.) 

La Lande in 1807, estimated 
the population of Italy at eighteen 
millions; Pinkerton reduces it to 
thirteen millions; Guthrie thinks 
it exceeds twenty millions. 

Two of many of our states will 
be found nearly equal in territorial 
extent to the whole of Italy— 
New York and Pennsylvania, Vir. 
ginia and North Carolina, &c. 


KINGDOM OF CAUBUL. 
{The following description of a 
very singular place, is taken from 
Elphinstone’s interesting “ /c- 
count of the Kingdom of igang 
“ Calla-Baugh, where we left 
the plain, well deserves a minute 
description. The Indus is here 
compressed by mountains into a 
deep channel, only 350 yards 
broad. The mountains on each 
side have an abrupt descent into 
the river, and a road is cut along 
their base, for upwards of two 
miles. It had been widened for us, 
but it was still so narrow, and the 
rock over it so steep, that no ca- 
mel with a bulky load could pass; 
to obviate this inconvenience, 
twenty-eight boats had been pre- 
pared to convey our largest pack- 
ages up the river. The finest part 
of this pass is actually overhung 
by the town of Calla-baugh, which 


* The ratig of the Italian mile to the 
American is 37 to 100. 
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s built in a singular manner upon 
the face of the hill, every street 
rising above its neighbour, and, I 
imagine, only accessible by the 
flat roofs of the houses below it.— 
As we passed beneath, we perceiv- 
ed windows and balconies at a 
reat height, crowded with women 
and children. The road beyond 
was cut out of solid salt, at the 
foot of the cliffs of that mineral, 
in some places more than one 
hundred feet high above the river. 

The salt is hard, clear, and al- 
most pure. It would be like crys- 
tal were it not in some parts 
streaked and tinged with red. In 
some places, salt springs issue 
from the foot of the rocks, and 
leave the ground covered witha 
crust of the most brilliant white- 
ness. All the earth, particularly 
near the town, is almost blood 
red, and this, with the strange and 
beautiful spectacle of the salt rock, 
and the Indus flowing in a deep 
and clear stream through the 
lofty mountains, past this extraor- 
dinary town, presented such a 
scene of wonders, as is seldom to 
be witnessed.” 


TRAITS OF THE TURKISH CHA- 
RACTER. 

A Liverpool paper of October 
19, has the following:—Letters 
from Smyrna, dated Sept. 3, have 
been received in Liverpool; from 
which, we learn, that, on the Ist 


ult. a fleet of twenty-eight vessels . 


arrived at that place from Con- 
stantinople, having on board the 
high admiral Captain Bashaw, of 
Turkey. By its appearance, the 
whole city was thrown into confu- 
sion; but when the governor went 
on board to pay his respects to the 

ashaw, he was informed that he 
Was come to receive the usual tri- 
bute for the Grand Signior; and 


that he had five thousand troops 
Vou. Ii. 


with him, for the purpose of 
bringing to submission a neigh- 
bouring governor who had not 
done his duty, The bashaw re- 


quested the governor to provide 


quarters in the city for his troops, 
which was accordingly done, and 
the governor, with twenty-three 
members of the government, 
again went on board on the 2d, 
where the whole were immedi- 
ately put in irons, or beheaded 
and strangled. The bashaw then 
sent on shore anew governor, and 
on the 3d, all was quiet. 


THE FATE OF MURAT. 

From the Florence Gazette of 
Oct. 24.—Joachim Murat having 
fled last May from Naples, sought 
an asylum in France, where the 
sudden appearance of Napoleon 
seemed to elevate his mind to 
new hopes. 

After the events which took 
place in consequence of the battle 
of Waterloo, Murat remained in 
Provence, less with the intention 
of there finding security, than to 
excite anarchy among the inhabi- 
tants of these departments, and 
thus to rekindle the flame of civil 
war already extinguished. 

The progress of the allied arms, 
and the devotion of Toulon and 
Marseilles to their legitimate so- 
vereign, compelled that general 
to leave France. The police of 
Naples, which had constantly fol- 
lowed his footsteps during the 
whole time he had remained in 
the French territory, did not lose 
sight of him when he left that 
coast. 

Murat went to Corsica; there 
he was received by Signor Colona 
Ceccaldi, Mayor of Vescovato. 

The appearance of the fugitive 
general excited the attention and 
vigilance of the military comman- 
der of the island, who soon had 
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new guest had come there for the 
purpose of completing the new 


machinations which he revolved 


in his mind. 


Vescovato became the head- 
quarters of all the Corsicans who 


had served in Naples under the 
command of Gen. Murat, who, in 
violation of the law of nations, had 
it in contemplation to surprise 


Bastia, and thus attempt to disturb 
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reason to be convinced that the 


to cruize, in order to guard the 
coasts of the kingdom in such 
manner, that a line of gun-boats 
might remain on a station from 
the waters of Geta to those of 
Mountecircello; another from the 
point of Campenella to the light 
house; and a third from the Capo 
dell’Armi to the Ionian sea. 

The event has evinced how 
great was the wisdom of these 
measures. On the 8th inst. as 


> 


soon as gen. Murat arrived with 
a scorridoja and above,* to the 
shore of Pizzo, in Calabria Ulte- 
rior; immediately he disembark- 
ed with 30 followers, among whom 
were lieut. gen. Franceschetti, 
and Marshal Natali. 

From the shore he quietly di- 
rected his steps towards the 
square; arrived there, he under- 
took to excite a_ sedition, the 
source of civil war, crying out to 
the people, “I am your king 
Joachim Murat; you ought to 
know me.” 

These words were the signal 
for a general commotion—they 
fled to arms. Murat and his fol- 
lowers, who directed their route 
to Monte-leone, perceiving them- 
selves closely pursued by the po- 
pulation, precipitated themselves 
down certain cragged places, from 
whence they attempted to open a 
way for themselves to the coast, 
and there endeavour to regain the 
launch, which waited for them at 
the shore: there, however, over- 
come by the number and courage 
of those who pursued them, they 
were made prisoners; and, not- 
withstanding a very strong resist- 
ance on their part, were conducted 
to the fort of Pizzo. 

In the heat of the engagement 
captain Pernice was killed, and 


the tranquillity of that island, 
which had already peaceably sub- 
mitted to the dominion of the 
Bourbons. 

On the 15th of September a 
proclamation by Signor Chevalier 
Verrier, commandant ad interim 
of that military division, made 
known the secret of the fugitive 
general to the deceived inhabi- 
tants, and denounced as traitors 
and rebels, all such as received 
pay from Murat, who then took 
refuge in Ajaccio, where he con- 
tinued to enlist people to the num- 
ber of 600. 

Inthe mean time, divers public 
papers announced that the genero- 
sity of the allies had offered to 
that general an asylum in Germa- 
ny, under the protection of the 
emperor of Austria and king of 
Bohemia; that he, with his fami- 
ly, might make choice of a resi- 
dence in one of the cities of Mo- 
ravia, of Bohemia, or of Upper 
Austria, and there live in tran- 
guillity as a simple individual; in 
fine, that an English frigate was 
destined to transport him from 
Corsica to Trieste. 

The results of these reports was 
looked for, when, on the night of 
the 28th of September last, gene- 
ral Murat fled from Ajaccio. 

Although these designs seemed 
-to be absolutely romantic, never- 
theless, the Neapolitan govern- 
ment had directed light vessels 


* A species of boats. 
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gen. Franceschetti and seven other 
men wounded; all in the suite of 
Murat. 

While the action was warmest 
at the shore, the scorridoja and 
the above betook themselves to 
flight. 

The whole expedition of gen. 
Murat was composed of six ves- 
sels: four of them have fallen into 
the hands of H. M. marine; chace 
js given to the other two. It is 
said that one of the other vessels 
had put on shore near the coast of 
Lisecoza, three emissaries charg- 
ed with criminal operations. 

This event has not in the least 
altered the public tranquillity; 
every where a calm has been pre- 
served, worthy of a nation that 
loves order and is affectionately 
attached to its legitimate sove- 
reign. 

The police, to which the most 
secret designs of Murat were 
known, had disposed every thing 
so, that the public order might not 
suffer; but its measures have con- 
stantly maintained the character of 
a paternal government. 

Whilst it was known that Murat 
endeavoured to plunge us in all 
the horrors of anarchy and civil 
war, the government has not per- 
mitted a single individual to be 
arrested throughout the whole su- 
perficies of the kingdom, thorough- 
ly persuaded of the fidelity of its 
subjects. 

This does honour to the king’s 
heart, who was not deceived when 
he placed all his trust in the de- 
Votion and love of his people. 

History will record with honour 
the zeal of the generous inhabi- 
tants of Pizzo, the beneficence of 
H. M. towards them, and the mild 
conduct pursued by all the autho- 
‘ues, judicial, civil, and military, 
al of whom haye, on this occa- 


sion, acquired new rights to the 
affection of the king, and to the 
esteem of the nation.—Journal of 
the Two Sicilies. 


Note of the pfrersons who landed 
with Murat. 

Gen. Franceschetti; marshal Na- 
tali; captains Lanfranchi, Viaggi- 
ani, Pasqualina, Pernice; deputy 
inspector Calvani; lieutenant Mul- 
tedo; serjeants Perili, Sartarelli, 
Catania, Santini, and Pellegrini; 
corporal De Ge Giulio; two 
chamberlains, Armanno and Bog- 
gi; one cook; blacksmith; and 
about twelve soldiers. 

It is also said, that in his flight, 
Murat had succeeded in gaining 
the boat which waited for him at 
the shore, but he had not time to 
push off by reason of the quick 
arrival of those who pursued him. 
By a very extraordinary combina- 
tion, with the exception of him- 
self, almost all the persons that 
were with him were wounded, be- 
sides one who was killed. 


Another letter of the \7th Oct. 

Joachim Murat, brought before 
a military commission, has been 
condemned to death, and shot on 
the 13th inst. at Pizzo. 

It is reported, that his guilty at- 
tempt is irrefragably proved by 
authentic documents of the great- 
est importance, found at the mo- 
ment of his arrest. 

The crime was entirely con- 
cealed in the heart of the invader, 
and his followers come from Cor- 
sica. 

Heaven had reserved for the in- 
habitants of Pizzo, the glory of 
saving our country, and Italy 
from new revolutionary calamities; 
but this glory ought to be regard- 
ed as the patrimony of the whole 
nation: In every part whatever of 
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the kingdom, the disturber of the 
public peace would have found in 
the subjects of H. M. the same 
fidelity, and the same zeal, as in 
those of the farthest extremity of 
Calabria.—Journal of the Two Si- 
ciltes. 


By particular letters dated at 
Naples, we have the following fur- 
ther details relative to this event. 

Some time back a foreign emis- 
sary dispatched by Murat, had pe- 
netrated as far as Naples, who 
however was instantly arrested, 
and still remained in prison, with- 
out having as yet, confessed the 
criminal commissions with which 
he had been charged. 

Moreover, about the persons 
who landed at Pizzo, were found 
many copies of divers proclama- 
tions by Murat, tending to create 
an insurrection of the people 
against their legitimate sovereign. 

On the first notice of this mad 
attempt, the prince of Canosa had 
been sent from Naples, with in- 
structions to the governor general 
Nunziante, but having met on the 
route a courier, bearer of the sen- 
tence executed, the abovemen- 
tianed prince returned to his capi- 
tal. 

After Murat had heard the sen- 
tence of death pronounced by the 
military commission, conformably 
to the same military code which 


was in force in the time of his go- 


vernment, and which has not yet 
been altered, he accepted a con- 
fessor, with whom he remained 
about an hour; he then underwent 
his sentence at a little distance 
from the gate of the prison where 
he had been confined. 

Several couriers have been sent 
off from this capital to divers so- 
vereigns.—Gazette of Florence, 
Oet, 24, 1815. 
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INSURRECTION AT TUNIS, 

Tunis, (Africa,) May 3d, 1816... 
On the 30th ult. late in the evep. 
ing, all the gates of the town bein 
shut, and the peaceable inhabitants 
retired to their houses, the Turk. 
ish soldiers, to the number of 
3000, divided into small parties, 
proceeded to the governor’s pa. 
lace and the houses of the princi- 
pal persons of his court. In less 
than half an hour, they were mas. 
ters of Tunis and the citadel of 
the Gaspa. The Divan being as. 
sembled pronounced the deposi- 
tion of Mohammud Bashay, and 
the Bey Sedi Assen. Sedi Musta- 
pha, the brother of Mohammud, 
and Semain Bey, his uncle, were 
proclaimed in their place. The 
Barda was informed of these 
events by a message which re- 
quired his presence in the Divan 
the next morning. The answer of 
the Barda was, * that Sedi Mus- 
tapha, and Semain Bey, declared 
they would not separate from the 
party of the bashaw and Sedi 
Assen; that they were ready to 
defend them, and as near relatives 
of the sovereign, would never take 
part in any revolt against him.” 

This disconcerted the rebels, 
and it now appeared that their plan 
was to form an elective Turkish 
government, and one of their 
chiefs, named Deli-Ali, was cho- 
sen Bashaw. He promised them 
the pillage of the town for three 
days, additional pay, and the aboll- 
tion of several taxes. Fortunately, 
however, some of the more pru- 
dent suggested the necessity ot 
first securing the Goulette, an im- 
portant point ef communication, 
by which they might have a re- 
treat in case of accident, and from 
which they might be supplied 
with ammunition. This opinion 
was adopted, and the town was 
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aved. The rebels had, however, | 
scarcely left the town, when those 
who remained with Deli-Ali, in- 
stead of obeying his sanguinary 
orders, seized him and threw him 
into a dungeon, and requested the 
Bey to grant a general amnesty to 
the Turks, who, they said, had been 
misled and seduced. Tranquillity 
was then restored, almost without 
an effort. 

In the mean time, those who 

marched against the Goulette, 
though informed of this event, 
did not lose courage. They con- 
tinued their march, and about one 
_ in the morning carried the fort, 
vhich made but a feeble resist- 
ance. Had they been so inclined, 
they might have maintained them- 
selves there; they could have re- 
sisted all the efforts of their ene- 
mies, and preserved the key 
which rendered them masters of 
Tunis; but it appeared that their 
sole design was to proceed to the 
Levant, and to effect that purpose, 
they took possession of five cor- 
salrs which were in the port ready 
for sea. 

On the second in the morning, 
they began the general pillage by 
plundering the houses of the 
Kaya, the Christians and the Jews, 
throwing into the harbour -what 
they could not carry away, and 
spiking all the cannon. They were 
about to set fire to the arsenal and 
trading vessels, but the sudden ap- 
pearance of the Euphrates, Eng- 
lish frigate, saved the European 
shipping in the roads. Having ta- 
ken the alarm, they now hastened 
their departure. About 700 em- 
barked on board of the five cor- 
sairs, and sailed with a favourable 
north-west wind for Constanti- 
nople. 

At this moment the Sedi-Assen 
arrived with a number of cavalry, 
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but found only the smoking traces 
of pillage and conflagration. In 
the confusion almost all the lead- 
ers of the revolution saved them- 
selves, and carried off the best 
corsairs belonging tothe regency, 
This morning Deli-Ali, and one 
of his accomplices, were strang- 
led. 


CURIOUS MANUSCRIPTS. 

London, Aug. 8.—Upwards of 
300 original manuscript letters 
of John, the first duke of Marl- 
borough, chiefly addressed to the 
then secretary of state, sir Charles 
Hedges, and many of them con- 
taining matter of very considera- 
ble interest, were on Tuesday sold 
by public auction. These letters, 
together with three notes of her 
majesty queen Anne to her fa- 
vorite secretary, were sold for 570 
guineas. Most of the duke of 
Marlborough’s letters were writ- 
ten during his brilliant career on 
the continent, in the beginning of 
the last century; and contain, be- 
sides military details, some curi- 
ous diplomatic particulars. Some 
few of the letters were written, it 
would appear, in part by his 
grace’s confidential secretary, at 
times probably when the nature of 
his high official duties afforded 
him not much personal leisure; 
but even in those instances they 
are all concluded by a line or two 


in his own hand, and finally signed 


by himself. The duke in one of 
his letters, states, that he was in 
the hands of the enemy five hours, 
but that he was providentially 
taken for general Churchill, and 
that he escaped, without the ene- 
my being aware of the prize they 
had within their power. 

The superscription or address 
of queen Anne’s notes is in a form 
which prevails to a considerable 
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extent at the present day; the 
word For is used in the following 


manner: 


For 
Sir CHARLES HEpGEs, 


&c. &c. 


The notes themselves do honour 
to the head and heart of the 
queen. Two of them are upon the 
melancholy subject of the execu- 
tion of a capital convict of the 
name of Jeffries. They are dated 
Tuesday and Wednesday. The 
first encloses to the minister a 
petition which her majesty had 
received in favour of the culprit; 
upon which she says to her 
minister, “ it appears he has a 
wife and six children;”’ and con- 
cludes “ifzt be a case of compas- 
sion” (that is, a case where mercy 
can probably be shown) “ take 
care that his life may be saved.” 

The other note, of the following 
day, states, that she has “ deen so 
fressed by the woman’’ (the wife 
of Jeffries, no doubt); and posi- 
tively commands a respite of the 
execution, to afford time for a full 
inquiry into the circumstances of 
the case. 

The third communication from 
her majesty is of an open letter, 
which she had written to lord Pe- 
terborrow, and thus submits to the 
perusal of her secretary. There is 
nothing in the envelope by which 
the nature of this letter can be in- 
ferred. 

Her majesty uniformly sub- 
scribes herself, 

“ Your very affectionett Friend 


“« ANNE R.” 


PROPERTY TAX. 

London, Dec. 12.—The com- 
missioners, throughout the several 
districts of England, are to receive 
immediate instructions from the 
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tax office, to assess landed pro. 
perty, according to its present 
actual value, under the recent re. 
duction of rents.—From a late 
official calculation, the followin 
principal landed estates of Eng. 
land, are nearly thus estimated: 


Per Annum. 
Duke of Northumberland,  Z.125,000 
Duke of Devonshire, - 115,000 


Duke of Rutland, - - 107,000 
Duke of Bedford, - 95,000 
Duke of Marlborough, - 90,000 
Duke of Buccleugh, - ~- 90,000 
Earl Grosvenor, - - 84,000 
Duke of Portland, - - 80,000 
Marquis of Cholmondeley, 78,000 
Marquis of Hertford, - 77,000 
Earl of Bute, - 76,000 
Earl of Lonsdale, - - 74,000 
Earl of Fitzwilliam, - ~- 70,000 
Duke of Norfolk, - 68,000 
Earl of Darlington, - - 65,000 
Duke of Beaufort, - - 60,000 
Earl of Harewood, - - 60,000 
Earl Spencer, . - - 58,000 
Mr. Coke, - - - $2,000 
Earlof Egremont, - - 50,000 
Colonel Hughes, 49,000 
Sir W. Manners, - 43,000 


There were no less than 700 
marriages solemnized in London, 
on the same evening with that of 
the princess Charlotte; and nu- 
merous bets are depending on the 
result. 


Koningsberg, April 11.—Ac- 
cording to the last accounts from 
Marienberg, 53 villages in the 
great Werder, with 9930 inha- 
bitants, and in the districts of 
Tiegenhoff, 49 yillages with 
19,902 inhabitants, were under 
water. To these are to be added 
the Elbing villages, 17 in number, 
with 4000 people. 


BRITISH COLONIAL POPULATION: 

The following is an abstract 
from the Official Returns of the 
Colonial Population, printed by 
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order of the House of Commons, 
July 12, 1816. 


Free Persons 
Whites. of Colour. Slaves. Totals. 


ini 1,325 2,983 21,728 26,036 
2,871 2980 71,180 77,061 
New Providence, 1,720 1,074 3,192 5,086 
St. Vincent, 827 22,020 23,493 
Grenadines, 226 78 2,000 2,304 
4,755 00 4,755 9,510 
Surinam,® 229° 376 «$1,937 52,541 
2,781 4033 6,026 12,840 
771 1,120 29,331 31,222 
Martinique, 9,206 8,630 77,577 95,413 
Berbice, 550 240 25,169 25,959 


25,261 22,159 314,915 362,335 
In addition to the above, the 
Slave Population of Ja- 


maica is given at 819,912 
That of Barbadoes at 20,000 
And that of Antigua at 60,568 
Total Number of Slaves, 1,185,395 


London, Jan. 12.—Wee_ noticed 
yesterday the enthusiastic and al- 
most unanimous cordiality with 
which the French chamber of de- 
puties voted the expulsion of the 
assassins of Louis XVI.—Strange 
as it may appear, it is nevertheless 
true, that out of a number of men, 
not less than 370, all in the prime 
of life, in 1793, only sixteen are 
now alive to receive their punish- 
ment. Of these, only five have 
been conspicuous characters of late 
years; the eleven minor traitors 
have wisely covered their san- 
guinary heads with the veil of 
obscurity, and have thus escaped 
that execrable notoriety which 
their fellow criminals seem to 
have courted. The five worthies 
who are best known to the pre- 
sent generation, are Cambaceres, 
Carnot, Fouche, Barrere, and 
Garat. 


EXTRAORDINARY SURGICAL 
OPERATION. 

A London paper details the fol- 
lowing extraordinary surgical case. 
—* About six weeks ago an old 
woodman, returning from labour 
in the neighbourhood of Milver- 


* Restored to the Dutch—t To the French. 


ton, Somersetshire, fell against 
the stump of an oak. From the 
violence of the fall, his left eye 
was literary torn out, and pierced 
completely through by a splinter 
two inches long; in this. state he 
returned to his cottage.—An emi- 
nent oculist of Milverton hu- 
manely and gratuitously attended, 
took out the splinter, and replaced 
the organ, though removed two 
inches from the orbit, hanging 
only by a portion of muscle and 
ocular membrane.—This effort of 
chirurgical genius was aided by 
nature; and the eye is positively 
preserved, and fixed in the orbit. 


The number of Bibles, Testa- 
ments and Prayer Books, printed 
at Cambridge, England, during the 
last seven years, was 1,009,000; at 
Oxford, including also Catechisms 
and Psalters, 1,446,000. The va- 
lue of the whole was 954,350 dol- 
lars. 


MIRACULOUS PRESERVATION. 

The following are the interest- 
ing particulars of a late shipwreck, 
wherein the sufferings and priva- 
tions of the survivors are almost 
without a parallel in the chequer- 
ed details of the dangers to which 
seamen are exposed:—On the 4th 
of September the brig Friendship, 
captain N. F. Carder, sailed from 
Miramichi, New Brunswick, with 
a cargo of timber for Bideford. On 
the morning of the 18th, she 
sprung a leak; and on the 22d, (the 
unremitting efforts of the crew at 
the pumps proving unavailing to 
keep her free) she was full of 
water. In this deplorable condi- 
tion, without the possibility of 
getting below, and distant, by their 
calculation, about 347 leagues 
from the coast of Ireland, they 
kept the vessel before the wind, 
under easy sail, in the forlorn 
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hope of being able to make the 
land; but unhappily on the 28th 
(when by supposition, they were 
about 70 leagues from Cape 
Clear,) a sudden squall coming 
on, she broached to and overset! 
By this melancholy disaster, two 
poor souls were washed over- 
board and drowned, and the whole 
of the provisions and water they 
had collected 6n deck, with both 
boats and every moveable article, 
were swept away! The rest of the 
crew, consisting of the captain, 
mate, three men and four boys, 
with difficulty supported them- 
selves on the side of the ship; 
when after remaining in this awful 
situation about 40 minutes, hav- 
ing in the mean time carried away 
her foremast, bowsprit, and main- 
topmast, she righted. From the 
condition the vessel was in, how- 
ever, she had gradually settled, 
abaft, and from midships forward 
was the only part left above water, 
upon which the miserable sur- 
vivors could obtain an insecure 
footing, every succeeding wave 
threatening to hurl them into the 
dreadful abyss! For six tedious 
days and nights these devoted suf- 
ferers remained in this wretched 
and hopeless state, without a mor- 
sel of bread to sustain the cravings 
of nature; all of them very thinly 
clothed, several without shoes, 
stockings or hats, and the few 
garments they wore constantly 
wet, owing tothe rain that fell, 
and the sea that broke over them. 
From the former, however, they 
fortunately derived some sus- 
tenance; for during rain, they sus. 
pended a bed quilt in the remnant 
of the rigging, and, when com- 
pletely saturated, by carefully 
squeezing it, they obtained three 
pints of water on each trial: with 
this, and a small quantity of rum, 
(the only necessary saved, but so 
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much impregnated with salt watep 
that captain Carder, to prevent its 
being used in a raw state, fre. 
quently threatened to throw jt 
overboard) they made weak grog, 
which was sparingly served out to 
them in the heel of an old shoe, 
the best substitute they could find 
for a glass. The ship had been 
much infested with rats: and after 
these vermin were driven from 
their lurking place below by the 
water, they took refuge on those 
parts which were left dry, and 
openly run about among the peo. 
ple on the forecastle. From this 
station the captain would not per- 
mit them to be driven, lest in the 
extremity of their distress, should 
no friendly sail appear in view, 
they might ultimately be com- 
pelled to have recourse to these 
troublesome guests, as a tempor- 
ary respite to expiring nature! 
But the rats were a terrible an- 
noyance to the almost exhausted 
sufferers: as the vermin fell a prey 
to want, they devoured each other 
—nay, they even attacked the 
naked feet of the seamen whilst 
asleep, and when brushed away by 
their hands, fastened to their 
fingers! With a view of keeping 
hope alive amongst his almost dy- 
ing companions, the captain offer- 
ed two dollars, which he found in 
his pocket, as a premium to the 
man who shall first decry relief; but 
faith and vigilance at last centred 
in himself alone, and on the even- 
ing of the sixth day, (4th Oct. in 
lat. 50. 30. long. 14.) he provi- 
dentially espied a sail, which he 
did not, however, announce for 
ten minutes, lest the stranger 
should not steer in their course.— 
When all doubt on so momentous 
a point was removed, he ordered 
the friendly bed quilt, (which had 
been before so serviceable, and 
was the only signal they could 
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chen muster) to be hoisted; and 
the harbinger of their joy proved 
to be the Sachem, captain How- 
land, of Boston, from Liverpool 
for America, who immediately on 
perceiving the wreck, bore down, 
and rescued the sufferers, at a 
moment when despair had ap- 

rently reduced nearly the whole 
of them to the last stage of ex- 
istence. After being all safely re- 
moved from the wreck, captain 
Howland, with genuine Christian 
benevolence, treated them with 
the tenderness of a parent—ad- 
ministering to them simple food 
in limited quantities; -and by si- 
milar judicious means their dor- 
mant faculties were soon reani- 
mated, and they were all speedily 
restored to the use of their limbs. 
Two days afterwards, they fell in 
with the John, captain Brassey, 
from Africa tor Liverpool; to 
which. vessel they were trans- 
ferred, and after again experi- 
encing the humane and feeling 
regard due to their pitiable state, 
were safely landed at Liverpool 
on the 15th October. Their de- 
liverance was most providential, 
asa gale of wind and a heavy sea 
came on the following day, which 
must have swept every soul off the 
wreck. Onthe 1 Ith, seven days after 
they were picked up, the vesse! was 
fallen in with, in lat. 50. 57. long. 
12. 30. drifting at the mercy of the 
waves, by the William, arrived at 
Liverpool from New York. We 
have been careful to detail the par- 
ticulars of this singular escape, hay- 
ing obtained the information from 
one of the survivors: and were at the 
same time anxious to record so 
striking an example of the benefit 
to be derived, in similar circum- 
stances, from the pious resigna- 
uon, coolness and intrepidity, by 
Which the conduct of captain Car- 


der was so eminently distinguished 


Vor. II. 


throughout the whole of this very 
trying and appalling scene.—Ca- 
ledonian Mercury. 


DREADFUL DESTRUCTION OF THE 
FRENCH IN RUSSIA. 

We expressed our opinion (says 
a late writer) that one hundred 
thousand of Bonaparte’s followers 
might have fallen in Russia, vic- 
tims to his cruel ambition, by the 
climate and the sword.—The fol- 
lowing Russian official accounts 
will show, that more than double 
that number thus perished. 

* In conformity to the direction 
issued by government, for the 
complete destruction of the dead 
bodies of men and horses, belong- 
ing to the enemy, which fell in 
battle, or perished from the cold, 
and had not been committed to 
the earth, the following reports 
have been transmitted by the go- 
vernors of different provinces. 

*“ In the government of Minsk, 
up to the end of January, 18,797 
dead bodies of men, 2746 of 
horses, had been burned; and there 
still remained to be burned of the 
former, 30,105; and of the latter 
27,316; the greater part of which 
were found on the banks of the 
Beresina. 

“In the government of Mos- 
cow, up tothe 15th of February, 
49,754 dead bodies of men, and 
27,849 of horses had been burnt, 
besides a number of others that 
were buried. 

“In the government of Smo- 
lensk, up to the 2d of March, 
71,735 dead bodies of men, and 
51,430 of horses, had been com- 
mitted to the flames. 

“ In the government of Wilna, 
up to the 8th of March, 72,202 
dead bodies of men, and 9,407 of 
horses, had been put under ground. 

“ In the government of Kaluga, 
up to the llth of March, to17 
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human corpses, 4,384 dead horses, 
had been burnt. 

“ The sum of the whole was 
213,516 humancorpses, and 95,816 
dead horses, exclusive of many 
others, either burned or buried, of 
which no account was taken. The 
strictest measures have been taken 
for destroying, before the approach 
of spring, the dead bodies that may 
be found in the river or woods.” 


Among the most amusing arti- 
cles of the day, is the following 
pompous account of the visit of his 
sable majesty Henry into his ca- 
pital of Cape Francois. When we 
consider the odious character of 
this man, and the abhorrence in 
which he is held by the unhappy 
race confined within his petty em- 
pire, and reflect that the great 
parade of troops was required more 
for his safety than for show, we are 
not a little disgusted with the ful- 
some language made use of. We 
publish the article as a curiosity to 
the American reader. 

Cape Henry, ( Hayti,) August 20. 
—As soon as the people of Cape 
Henry understood that our august 
and well beloved sovereign was 
about to return to the capital with 
the royal family, to celebrate the 
fete of her majesty the queen, our 
most gracious severeign, they tes- 
tified their joy by the most lively 
transports, and in their enthusiasm 
they went in crowds to the ave- 
nues of the city by which their 
majesties were to enter; thestreets 
were levelled and covered with 
boughs of trees; and triumphal 
arches were erected on the bridge 
of Cape Henry and on the queen’s 
road. 

For a long time the people of 
this city have desired to have their 
king among them; but his great 
military occupations in the inte- 
rior would not suffer him to be 
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often among us; the approaching 
arrival of their majesties coyld 
not, therefore, but occasion the 
greatest joy among the inhabitants 
of this capital. 

To give a just idea of the truly 
triumphant entry of their maijes. 
ties into their good city of Cape 
Henry, we think our readers yj! 
be pleased if we relate the pro. 
ceedings on this memorable day, 
and on the following days which 
glided away in festivity and re. 
joicing. 

On the 14th in the morning de. 
tachments of the different corps of 
the household troops of the king, 
who were about to return to the 
capital, moved from the garrisons 
of Castle Henry and from the bar. 
racks of the palace of Sans Souci, 
and set forward with the greatest 
regularity, in the foliowing order, 
viz. 

A detachment of the corps of 
royal artillery with two pieces of 
cannon, commanded by his excel- 
lency the count of Gross Moror, 
marshal de camp, and major com- 
manding said corps. 

A detachment of body guards 
commanded by colonel the baron 
of Athis-Richer. 

A detachment of five brigades 
of Haytian guards, commanded by 


the chevalier de Nere, second 


major of said guards. 

A detachment of five brigades 
of chasseurs of the guards com- 
manded by his excellency licu- 
tenant general count Eunery. 

The four cerps of artillery and 
infantry of the king’s guards were 
under the immediate orders of his 


-excellency count de Valiore; lieu- 


tenant general and second com- 
mander of the Haytian guards. 
Next to the infantry were de- 
tachments of three corps of the 
light horse of the king, of the 
queen, and of the prince royal; 
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under the command of his excel- 
jency count Ouaminthe, lieutenant 
general commanding said corps, 

All these troops entered a little 
after mid-day into the capital, and 
in the greatest order, — 

Their majesties quitted the pa- 
lace of Sans Souci at two o’clock; 
they were followed by a large and 
brilliant assemblage—the march 
was commenced by a detachment 
of light horse; then came the 
king’s aid-de-camp bearing the 
royal standard. 

The carriages were placed ac- 
cording to rank, as follows— 

The carriage of the king with 
eight horses; on the right and left 
were the baron of Monpoint, grand 
usher, and the duke of Fort Royal, 
grand marshal of the palace; and 
at their sides were the duke de 
Avance, first chamberlain of the 
king, major commanding the light- 
horse of the king, and the che- 
valier David, first usher to the 
king. > 
After the carriage of the king 
rode the minister of state, the 
count of Limenade, the secretaries 
of the king, and other officers of 
his majesty. 

The carriage of the queen with 
eight horses; at the doors on the 
right and left were his excellency 
the count of Terriere Rouge, che- 
valier of honour to her majesty, 
and the duke of Artibonite, grand 
marshal of Hayti, major com- 
manding the body guard. 

The carriage of the prince royal 
with eight horses. 

The officers of the household. 

The carriage of her royal high- 
hess madame Premiere with eight 
horses, 

The carriage of her royal high- 
hess madame Athenais with eight 
horses, 

The carriage of her_royal high- 
Ness the princess Jane, lady of 


honour to her majesty the queen, 
six horses. 

The carriage of her royal high- 
ness the princess Noel, lady of the 
bed chamber to her majesty the 
queen, six horses. 

The carriage of the countess 
of Ouaminthe, governess of her 
royal highness madame Premiere, 
four horses. 

The carriage of the countess of 
Terriere Rouge, governess of ma- 
dame Athenais, four horses. 

Many court carriages. 

Next came the carriages of the 
dignitaries of the kingdow, which 
formed a long file as follows, viz. 


The carriage of the princess of | 


Limbe, with six horses. | 

The carriages of the duchesses 
of Plaisance, Artibonite, Avance, 
and Marmalade, with six horses 
each. 

The carriages of the countess of 
Valiere, Latavon, Eunery, Riche- 
plaine, and Tiere Neuve, four 
horses each, 

The carriages of the baroness 
of Sicardy, Ferrier, Dupuy, Char- 
rier, and Vaston, with four horses 
each. 

An infinite number of persons 
of all ranks and sexes followed the 
procession in carriages and on 
horseback. 

At some distance from the bridge 
of the city of Cape Henry, his ma- 
jesty was saluted by his royal 
highness prince John, grand ad- 
miral of Hayti, who met him at 
the head of the officers of the royal 
marine. His royal highness, after 
having presented his felicitations 
to the king, took his station, and 
the officers of the marine joined 
the procession. 7 

On the bridge the foreign mer- 
chants established at Cape Henry 
appeared on horseback to meet his 
majesty. As soon as they per- 
ceived the king, they alighted, and 
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placing themselves on each side of 
the way, they received his majesty 
with huzzas, throwing their hats in 
the air. 

In front of the bridge there had 
been raised a triumphal arch, or- 
namented with inscriptions, and 
another was placed on the road of 
Limbe to Cape Henry, and seem- 
ed to invite their majesties to take 
the road to the capital. 

At some distance from Barriere 
Bouteille his majesty descended 
from his carriage, and mounted a 
horse; at the gate of the city was 
the duke of Marmalade, governor 
of the capital, with the officers of 
his etat major, who received his 
majesty and complimented him. 

The king’s regiment lined the 
road, and preceding them was the 
queen’s regiment. 

The forts and batteries of the 
city saluted their majesties with 
one hundred discharges of cannon; 
the ships of war belonging to the 
king; and the foreign vessels fired 
the same salute. 

The inhabitants of the capital, 
men, women, and children, ran to 
meet their majesties, and were 
ranged on each side of the way, 
and rent the air with cries of ‘Long 
live the king’—* Long live the 
princesses royal’ Long live the 
whole royal family.—-We do not 
recollect ever seeing the like en- 
thusiastic joy on any occasion— 
the happiness which they felt was 
pictured upon their countenances. 

The king, in the uniform of the 
Chevau-Legers, mounted upon a 
superb horse, richly caparisoned, 
saluted the people every instant, 
with his hand and with his hat, 
who could not contain their joy, 
and who almost stunned him with 
their applauses and shouts. 

At the entrance of the city was 
a magnificent triumphal arch, ele- 
vated with much elegance and 
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taste, decorated with garlands, and 
covered with inscriptions. 

His grace, my lord the duke of 
Anse, archbishop of Hayti, and 
grand almoner of the king, was 
under this arch with the clergy of 
the capital, to receive his majesty 
beneath the canopy; here were also 
the attorney generals, and king's 
advocates; the counsellors of the 
high court of justice, and the coun. 
sellors of the court of jurisdiction 
and admiralty. The merchants of 
Cape Henry, the most respectable 
inhabitants and ladies of the city, 
were also at this place, for the pur- 
pose of receiving their majesties. 

On their majesties’ passing un- 
der the arch, the archbishop had 
the honour of presenting the cano- 
py, which their majesties refused 
with modesty; they slowly travers- 
ed the Spanish street, preceded 
by the clergy and officers of the 
finance and of justice, to proceed 
to their palace. 

The Spanish street, and all the 
streets bordering on it, were filled 
with people, who rent the air with 
their acclamations.The most lively 
joy shone in the faces of their ma- 
jesties, who testified to the people 
by salutations with their heads and 
hands in the most gracious man- 
ner, the satisfaction which pene- 
trated them. In this manner were 
their majesties accompanied even 
to the gates of the palace by the 
acclamations of an immensecrowd. 

The people have manifested in 
this instance how much they love 
their august sovereigns. 

In the night every house in the 
city was illuminated; there were 
fire works and balls in different 
parts of it. . 

An immense crowd covered the 
ground opposite the palace, in the 
evening and during the night. — 

The entry of their miayesties 
into their capital was the most 
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magnificent spectacle ever seen in 
Hayti. The row of superb car- 
riages, richly harnessed, which 
extended an immense distance; 
the beauty and richness of the 
uniform of the troops, who were 
all armed; the shouts of joy, to- 
gether with the firing of cannon; 
gave to it a martial and warlike 
appearance which made it tri- 
umphant. 

During this memorable day, the 
eye of the spectator has reposed 
upon objects the most gratifying: 
the richness, the variety, and 
elegance of the costumes, the 
good appearance of all classes of 
society, announces ease and hap- 
piness, which is a most pleasing 
object to behold. But the tears 
come to the eyes, and the heart 
expands itself, on seeing the spon- 
taneous movements of the people, 
on the approach of their majesties, 
rending the air with cries of joy, 
of love, and of gratitude, and which 
flows from the heart. Oh! that our 
august sovereigns may have been 
penetrated with an exhilarating 
joy, with a satisfaction the most 
pure, at receiving so many proofs 
of zeal, fidelity, and love! 

Sovereigns are often deceived 
by the falsehood of flatterers; but 
the unanimous voice of a people 
cannot deceive; it is the voice of 
truth; if happy, they manifest their 
Joy by shouts, which are dictated 
by gratitude; if unhappy, they keep 
silence, a sign expressive of their 
grief! O you, our august sove- 
reigns, who are the causes of our 
joy and happiness, you have been 
Witnesses of our transports; you 
can judge of our happiness, and 
how you are loved; always be our 
tutelary angels; love, protect, and 
cherish your good people; you will 
find in our devotedness, our fideli- 
ty, and our gratitude, the recom- 
Pense due to your virtue; for the 


greatest favourites and the best 
friends of kings are their people. 


EXPERIMENTS ON FOREIGN WINES. 
| BY DR. REES. | 
From the seventh number of the 
Gazette of Health. 

It is proper to observe, that all 
wines naturally possess a propor- 
tion of alcohol (ardent spirit), but 
to the foreign wines a quantity 1s 
added, to prevent their running 
into the acetous fermentation du- 
ring their voyage to this country, 
and this is proportioned to the 
quality of the wine. In order, 
therefore, toascertain the quantity, 
the different wines contain on an 
average, the experiments have 
been made on wines from different 
venders. Brandy and rum are sold 
at different degrees of strength; 
indeed, some termed white brandy 
and white rum are highly rectified. 
The brandy and rum employed in 
the following experiments, were 
obtained from a respectable wine 
merchant, who was desired to send 
samples of the articlesas generally 
sold to the public. 

A bottle of Port Wine, contain- 
ing 26 ounces, which had been in 
bottle seven years, produced 2 
ounces and 7 drachms of alcohol, 
(ardent spirit.) 

Do. of Port Wine, containing 
254 ounces (one year in bottle and 
two years in weod), 2 ounces and 
6 drachms. 

Do. Pale Sherry, 3 years old, 
containing 25 ounces, produced 3 
ounces. 

Do. of Madeira, two years old, 
containing 253 ounces, produced 3 
ounces. 

Do. Cape do. one year old, con- 
taining 25 ounces, 2} ounces. 

Do. Old Hock, containing 21 
ounces, nearly an ounce. 

Ditto brandy, containing 24 
ounces, ten ounces. 
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Ditto Rum, containing 244 oun- 
ces, 9} ounces. 

A quart of public house Ale (not 
bottled) from the brewery of Mr. 
Wyatt, 1 ounce. 

From aquartof common draught 
Porter from the brewery of 
Messrs. Elliot & Co. 53 drachms. 

From the foregoing results, it 
appears, that four bottles, either of 
Port, Sherry, or Madeira, contain 
more ardent spirit than a bottle of 
brandy. 

Three bottles of Sherry are 
nearly equal to one bottle of rum. 

That 10 bottles of Hock, or 10 
quarts of Ale, or 143 quarts of 
Porter, are equal to a bottle of 
Brandy. 

The residuum of Port Wine 
contains an astringent extract, and 
more tartaric acid than that of 
Madeira, and the Sherry less than 
Madeira. In one bottle of Port, a 
small portion of vitriolic acid was 
detected. The Hock also contains 
a considerable portion of tartaric 
acid. The residuum of the Rum 
contains raw sugar, and the Bran- 
dy burnt sugar, with a pungent 
aromatic, resembling capsicum. 
The residuum of the Ale and Por- 
ter was very bitter, and the spirit 
of the former was slightly flavour- 
ed with the essential oil of the 
hop. Both contain saccharine mat- 
ter. 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY IN ANA- 
TOMY. 

M. Le Gallois, of the faculty of 
medicine of Paris, has lately made 
some interesting inquiries on the 
principle of life, and particularly 
on the motion of the heart as con- 
nected with it. 

His experiments prove that the 
maintenance of life in any part of 
an animal essentially depends on 
two circumstances; one of which is 
the integrity of that portion of the | 
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spinal marrow corresponding with 
the part; the other, the continuance 
of the circulation of arterial blood 
in this part, an effect produced by 
respiration; it follows, then, that 
any portion of an animal can be 
made to exist separately, so long 
as beth these conditions can be ful. 
filled. 

M. Le Gallois supposes that the 
brain wills and regulates all the 
animal motions, but the move. 
ments themselves depend on the 
influence of the spinal marrow. A 
cold-blooded animal for example, 
lives for some days, and moves its 
limbs after the brain is removed; 
but its movements are useless, and 
those of the feet in contrary di- 
rections, so that if it takes one step 
forward, the next is perhaps one 
step backward. He imagines that 
the spinal marrow is acted upon 
by the brain in the same manner 
as the muscles are acted upon by 
the spinal marrow. 

Dr. Gallois repeated all his ex- 
periments in the presence of 
Messrs. Humboldt, Halle, and 
Percy; by whem a particular exa- 
mination of the facts was made. In 
confirmation of the doctor’s theory; 
we recollect ourselves having wit- 
nessed some years ago a curious 
spectacle. A frog had been deca- 
pitated for the purpose of making 
some galvanic experiments with 
the head; and the body thrown 
aside into a tub of water. Next 
day, twenty-four hours afterwards, 
the body of the frog was taken up 
and submitted to the operation of 
galvanism; when all of a sudden, 
the little animal capered up, and 
hopped first forwards and then 
backwards, continuing its frolics in 
this manner for the space of half 
an hour. 


The Royal Court of Paris was 
on Saturday last, Dec, 16, 1816, 
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occupied with the following 


we 1811, a Monsieur Crivelli 
and Co. solicited the management 
of the theatre and gambling hou- 
ses of Milan. With this view, it 
was proposed to make a magnifi- 
cent present to Prince Eugene, 
the son in law of Bonaparte. M. 
Fusi, the prince’s jeweller at Mi- 
lan, was, in pursuance of the plan, 
ordered to purchase a famous Ori- 
ental sapphire, in the possession 
of M. Perret, a jeweller at Paris. 
The bargain was concluded for 
150,000 francs, of which part was 
paid down in pearls and diamonds, 
and the remainder secured by a 
bond for 40,000 francs, payable at 
sight. Meanwhile the plan for the 
direction of the theatre and gamb- 
ling houses at Milan failed, and 
the sapphire was left on the hands 
of the purchaser, who in a few 
days presented it to the seller, and 
insisted he should take it back, al- 
leging that the bargain was condi- 
tional. M. Perret refused, and M. 
Fusi, in a rage, threw it upon 
the counter and left it there. A 
suit was instituted, but the news- 
papers of the day were not at li- 
berty to mention it, and after a 
long and expensive process it was 
decided against M. Perret; but 
this judgment was afterwards re- 
versed, and M. Fusi was ordered 
to pay the 40,000 francs, besides 
damages, as a libeller. M. Fusi 
since failed, and the sapphire, 
which remained in the possession 
of M. Perret, was sold under the 
judicial decree. It produced onty 
40,100 francs, instead of 150,000, 
and the distribution of this sum be- 
came the subject of a new suit, in 
Which the creditors of M. Fusi 
succeeded in the first instance 
against M. Perret, who insisted 
Upon retaining the whole in dis- 
charge of the bond. The royal 


court, after a long hearing, con- 
firmed the decree, and directed 
that M. Perret should be allowed 
to come in only for a share in 
common with the other creditors 
of the bankrupt.—Paris japer. 


HORRID MURDER. 

The newspapers of Rome give 
the following account of a murder 
perpetrated in that city. The assas- 
sin is Thomas Borzoni, an ecclesi- 
astic, Condemned to exile for a 
robbery, he conceived the idea of 
assassinating a priest named Do- 
minique Valdambrine, his maid 
servant, and a young man who 
lived in the same house, and taking 
all the money he was in hopes of 
finding. The assassin had been 
treated with the greatest kindness 
by this ecclesiastic. One evening 
he went to his house, armed with 
a poniard, told him that he was 
condemned to exile, that he was 
pursued by the police officers, and 
solicited of him an asylum for the 
night, promising to quit Rome the 
next morning. The good old man 
granted his request. In the night 
the assassin rose with the intention 
of committing the crime, but the 
feelings of humanity and friendship 
got the better of him, and he re- 
nounced his plan, and returned to 
bed. Next morning, having thank- 
ed the generous but imprudent old 
man, he departed; but in the 
course of the day repenting of his 
weakness, he returned in the even- 
ing to the priest’s house, and ob- 
tained again, under a different 
pretence, leave of passing the 
night there; the enormity of his 
crime again stopped his criminal 
arm, and he went away the next 
morning without having perpetrat- 
ed it- During this day he again re- 
pented of his weakness, and to 
steel -his heart, had recourse to 
drinking. He returned to the 
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house of the astonished ecclesias- 
tic, who not suspecting any per- 
sonal danger, was soon induced, by 
the artful address of this wretch, 
to grant him again his wish. 
About the middle of the night he 
lighted his lamp, placed it in the 
room of his host, cut his throat, 
and stabbed him in the breast, 
without his victim uttering a cry. 
He then went to the bed of the 
maid-servant, and though he stab- 
bed her in five places with his 
poniard, she still had strength to 
escape from the murderer, and 
ran to the room of her master; but 
seeing him weltering in his blood, 
she hid herself under the bed, but 
this monster dragged her from it 
by the hair, and stabbed her with- 
out mercy. He then gathered to- 
gether the property of his victims, 
slept a short time in a chair, and 
went to a friend of his in the city. 
It was at his friend’s that he was 
apprehended; he has been tried, 
and sentenced to be degraded from 
the ecclesiastical functions, and hi 
head struck off. | 
Port Louis, Oct. 1, 1816.— On 
the 25th ult. a fire commenced in 
this town, and burnt with great 
fury until the next night, sweep- 
ing away about two thirds of the 
houses and nearly all the stores, 
together with their contents, 
which the rapidity of the flames 
did not permit to be moved, the 
buildings being chiefly of wood, 
and the streets narrow. The loss 
is estimated at four millions of 
dollars—one person lost nearly 
half a million, chiefly in merchan- 
dize—and many others have lost 
from fifty to two hundred thousand 
dollars—so that from being one of 
the wealthiest cities of the size in 
the world, it is reduced to com- 
plete poverty—even «those few 
persons who have not their pro- 
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perty destroyed by fire will suffer 
greatly, as, owing to the long cre. 
dits given in business, their pro. 
perty is mostly in notes of indiyj. 
duals, many of whom may not pay 
25 per cent.—in fact there are it js 
feared but few of the mercantile 
houses that can stand the shock. 
There was much more property in 
the town than was usual, owing to 
the port having been shut to fo. 
reigners on the 18th ult. The 
merchants bought every cargo 
which arrived for a long time pre- 
vious, so that there was about two 
years stock on hand, of which not 
a quarter was saved—and what 
renders it still worse for the colo- 
ny, the custom of insuring has 
never been adopted. 

“The day after the fire, there 
were two or three thousand per- 
sons encamped on the fields, with- 
out money, clothes, or previsions. 
Fortunately part of the government 
stores were saved, and the gover- 
nor humanely ordered the con- 
missaries to issue provisions and 
tents to the necessitous. 

“The scene during the raging 
of the fire was so horrid that | 
must pass lightly over it. The 56th 
regiment, in garrison, was sent to 
assist in stopping its ravages—but 
the greater part of them soon de- 
livered themselves up to plunder 
and intoxication, several of whom 
paid the forfeit of their miscon- 
duct, as they had rendered them- 
selves incapable of retiring from 
the flames, and were consumed in 
the houses and cellars. The ne- 
groes were as ready to plunder as 
the soldiers, but not so eager for 
drink, consequently could be for- 
ced to render some assistance.— 
The supply of water was very bad, 
and they have not a fire engine su- 
perior to our garden engines, 0 
fire hooks or buckets, nor any fire 
officers or regulations. The har- 
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hour to leeward, anda very broad 
street to windward, were the boun- 
daries of the devastation. 

« The governor is about issuing 
a proclamation granting a free 
trade, and he, together with the 
inhabitants, will petition the king 
to render it a free port. He has 
determined to support the bank, 
and to assist him to do it, all the 
Americans have sold him their 
specie, which will enable them to 
receive their demands without de- 
lay, otherwise 1 know not what 
would have been the detention. 
Though Mr. Bickman, who does 
all their business, has not suffered 
much, and would have exerted his 
utmost endeavours; yet, as all pay- 
ments have been suspended by 
proclamation till the Ist of January 
next, he would have found it difh- 
cult to make arrangements.”— 
Boston Palladium. 

It appears that several journals 
are now published in Russia, in 
less considerable cities than Pe- 
tersburg, Moscow and Riga. It is 
thus that a commission from the 
university of Casan publish a sheet 
weekly, which is very well written. 
At Astracan a journal, political 
and literary, in Russian and Ar- 
menian languages. Some young 
Professors of the university of 
Charkew, publish a literary jour- 
nal, which every month completes 
a quire of paper, under this title, 
“The Herald of Ukarine.” The 
Professor Maslowitsel publishes 
in the same city, a journal, month- 
ly, very satirical, entitled, “ De- 
mocritus in Charkowkew.” 


MODERN REFINEMENT. 
Battle between Carter and Oli- 
ver——The fight between Carter 
and Oliver took place on Friday 
Within one hundred yards of 


Springfield, in Scotland, common- 
Vou. II, 


ly called Gretna Green, in the pre- 
sence of at least 15,000 spectators. 
The time and place were arranged 
by the respective parties on Thurs- 
day; and on Friday morning the 
roads leading to the scene of 
action were completely eglutted 
with all degrees of passengers; 
coaches, carriages, curricles, gigs, 
sand-carts, - horses, donkies, all 
were put in requisition, and the 
grotesque scene was not a little 
heightened by the wet weather, 
and dirty state of the roads. In 
Carlisle, for some time previous 
to the day of battle, not a vehicle 
of any sort, nor a horse, could be 
obtained either for love or money. 
The battle was fought in a twerty- 
four feet ring, and the ground, 
though not the most favourable, 
was in a very tolerable state. 
About half-past twelve o’clock, 
Carter made his appearance and 
entered the ring with great confi- 
dence. He was immediately fol- 
lowed by his opponent, Oliver, 
who came forward in equal spirits. 
Carter was seconded by Painter, 
and Oliver by Cribb; the Marquis 
of Queensberry and Colonel Bar- 
ton, umpires. 

Observations.—The battle lasted 
48 minutes, and was one of the 
most punishing description—the 
greediest lovers of milling were 
satisfied! Both came into the ring 
well trained, and both were con- 
fident, but Carter proved much 
superior in weight and strength 
to Oliver, and in every close 
mangled him terribly on the ropes, 
Carter saw this advantage and fol- 
lowed it up, but he also had the 
best of the off-handed hitting: it 
appeared immaterial to him, left 
hand or right, and the blows of 
both told most effectually; after 
the 15th round, Oliver had no 
chance, but he proved his bottom 
completely, as he scorned to sur- 
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render while he knew where he 
stood. He was taken away from 
the ring and put to bed at Long- 
town with both his eyes closed, 
cut up in all directions, and insen- 
sible: surgical ald was procured, 
and he fainted several times under 
the pressure of his sufferings, but 
we were informed at Iongtown, 
he afterwards revived and took 
some refreshment. Carter, though 
comparatively but little injured, 
displayed sound bottom; he feels 
most from the body blow received 
in the 10th round; he left the 
ring in high spirits, and amidst 
the cheerings of his friends. Many 
thousand pounds depended on the 
issue of this battle, and the Lon- 
doners, who were very confident, 
are taken in largely. They had a 
notion that Carter had no bottom 
in him, and could only hit with 
his left hand; the event has proved 
both ideas to have been fallacious. 
—Carter acquires both fame and 
fortune by his victory; he is now 
champion of England, Cribb hav- 
ing declared off. Too much praise 
cannot be given to Painter, who 
trained Carter; and we may rest 
assured that Oliver was treated 
in the first style under the hands 
of captain Barclay. The battle was 
more distinguished for desperate, 
straight-forward fighting, than for 
science, of which very little was 
displayed after the two or three 
first rounds. The Carlisle people 
have pretty well lined their 
pockets, and they might have done 
so in a ten-fold degree, if they 
had accepted the offers of the for- 
ward Londoners! but they acted 
a prudent part. Carter himself 
pockets about 150 guineas. 
Intervals of half a minute between the Rounds. 
Round 1.—The combatants 
faced each other with much cau- 
tious sparring. Carter struck the 
first blow, but it did not take vi- 
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sible effect. After an exchange of 
a few blows, which were no 
marked by any peculiarity, they 
closed, and Carter forced Oliver 
on the ropes, where he put in 
practice his system of terrible 
junching, which he took care that 
his opponent should feel. Both got 
on the ropes alternately, and after 
a severe struggle, Oliver fell and 
had the worstof it; he lost wind, and 
exhibited the first claret, under his 
right listener. 

2.—Hard fighting at the com. 
mencement, and many were the 
mutual salutations exchanged. Oli- 
ver was very polite, for he got on 
the ropes again, which was suita- 
ble to the strength and manner of 
Carter; here some horrible fdding 
took place, and at length Oliver 
went down, having the worst of the 
round. Betting in favour of Carter. 

3.—The first blow put in by 
Carter, which was a tremendous 
left-hander; it was returned with 
equal spirit by Oliver, who spilt 
the claret of his opponent, though 
in a trifling degree. Carter paid 
him off in his own coin, for he play- 
ed ofien sessema over the left frcefier 
of his opponent, and the blood 
flowed in very copious streams 
from the wound. After some se- 
vere hitting, they closed and /i- 
bed; both fell out of the ring be- 
tween the ropes; Carter had the 
advantage. Carter continued the 
favourite. 

4,.—Oliver commenced the 
round with smart hitting, and fol- 
lowed up his blows, but Carter bit 
hard in return, and got away with 
dexterity; they closed, jidded, and 
Oliver fell under, Carter having 
the advantage. 

5.—Carter planted four terrible 
hits on his opponent’s chofis, and 
Oliver did not succeed in the 
grateful return which he attempt 
ed to make; they closed and cach 
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ot on the ropes alternately; where 
Carter’s strength was conspicuous, 
and to his opponent, as hurtful as 
it was apparent. After a severe 
struggle they fell, Oliver under, 
and outside the ropes. Carter again 
had the advantage. 

6.—Carter struck both right and 
left with great effect. But Oliver 
seemed to know nothing of what 
some call flinching. After a consi- 
derable rally, they closed, and Car- 
ter was hit down. A turn in favour 
of Oliver, and repeated cheering 
from his friends. 

7.—Oliver planted a fine chop- 
jer, but Carter returned the com- 
pliment with interest five per cent.; 
Carter closed and jid6ed away in 
grand style, and a long struggle 
on the ropes ensued; at length 
Oliver fell under and Carter had 
the advantage. 

8—QOliver planted a fine sa- 
lute which en an ordinary man 
would have proved a jaw-breaker, 
but somehow Carter was so 
squeamish and so tenacious of an 
obligation he could not rest till he 
gave a Rowland for the Oliver, and 
was again even with him. Oliver 
scored Carter’s eye, which was 
rather weakened; they closed and 
Carter fell under; Oliver much 
cut. 

9.—Carter came in good spirits, 
but rather blown, which was ob- 
served by Oliver, and he hit and 
followed up, but without making 
any impression. Carter slipped and 
measured his length en the ground. 
Betting in favour of Oliver. 

10.—Both the combatants made 
their appearance in good wind. 
Oliver planted a fine hit in Car- 
ter’s bread-basket, and Carter fell 
on his back, as complaisant as his 
greatest enemies could wish; the 
blow was an astonisher; one hun- 
dred to ten in favour of Oliver. 

1l—Carter came to, much 


fihysicked, and very weak, but he 
made the best of a bad matter. 
Qliver dealt out right and left 
with decided advantage, and again 
knocked down his opponent. Oli- 
ver the favourite; it was Carlisle 
to a pig-stye on the event! 

12,—-Carter got second wind in 
an unexpected manner and came 
to his man decked out in all the 
smiles of good humour—he seem- 
ed quite pleased with his share of 
the game! This was hailed with 
rapture, for the two preceding 
rounds, combined with the wet 
weather, had contributed to throw 
adamp over his friends, and the 
other party began to think that 
the rays of their sun were nothing 
but moonshine. How this might be 
we cannot exactly say, but their 
gleam was still visible, for after 
some blows on each side, not of 
the most gentle nature, Carter 
was again hit down, but Oliver 
followed his blow, and both kind- 
ly fell together like good com- 
pany. 

13.—Carter cautious; hard hits 
with both hands on each side, 
and both paid their respects to 
Mother Earth; Oliver being the 
greatest devotee fell under. Carter 
lighted on his head, but betting 
began to turn in his favour on the 
plea that such a fall could do him 
no injury! 

14.—Fine fighting, some hard 
hitting, and straight-forward 
ling; they closed, and Oliver threw 
Carter from his hands. Any odds 
in favour of the former. 

15.—Commenced as usual with 
smart hitting, but they were as 
loving as ever, for they soon em- 
braced and hugged most closely. 
After a long struggle on the ropes, 
and some severe frunching on each 
side, Oliver fell and had the worst 
of it. | 

16.—Carter came again with 
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strength and spirit, and Oliver was | 
not backward. After some hard. 


hitting, they closed and fell; Oli- 
ver under and much hurt. 

17.—A mutual exchange of ter- 
rible blows without any fuss; the 
pounding of the walls of Algiers 
by the 42-pounders, was nothing 
to it! Another close and the usual 
struggle on the ropes, in which 
the strength of Carter and his 
knack at fibbing gave him great 
advantage. Oliver fell in much 
tribulation, and the sanguine cur- 
rent streamed from him in the 
greatest profusion. Carter the fa- 
vourite. 

18.—Carter put in a tickling 
left-hander, on Oliver’s /rotatoe- 
trafi, as was expressively observed 
by one of his friends in our rear; 
both fell on aii fours, but the 
game was more like the devil-to- 
fray! Carter the advantage. 

19. Both men came again in fine 
style and took it coolly. Carter 
paid another visit, sans ceremonie, 
to Oliver’s fotatue-trap, and threw 
him easily at the end of the round. 

20.—Oliver nearly blind. Carter 
lunged him severely, closed and 
fibbed in his old style. Oliver made 
a grateful return, and at length 
threw Carter; terrible fighting. 

21.— Oliver came again dim 
asa mole. After a few hard hits 
in which Carter had the advan- 
tage, they closed, and Oliver fell 
with his opponent upon him. 

22.—Carter in fine conditicn; 
he planted both left and right 
handers with effect, but Oliver did 
all he could to pay off the obliga- 
tion. This rendered both cautious, 
but at length Oliver was hit on the 
ropes and went down in bad con- 
dition. Fifty to one on Carter. 

23.—Both came with renewed 
vigour and some fine fighting took 
place; both fell and Oliver had the 
best of the round. 
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24,.—-Carter sent home a tre. 
mendous chofifer, and Oliver re. 
turned it with great good spirit 
and no little force. Both fell. Car. 
ter decidedly the favourite. 
25.—Carter’s left hand 
home. A short struggle, and Qj. 
ver thrown out of the ring; Carter 
much the strongest. 
26.—Dreadiul hitting on both 
sides; they closed and Carter again 
forced Oliver on the rope where 
he punished him severely. He not 
only put his head, but his whole 
body in Chancery, as the kiddies 
have it. Oliver finally hit down, 
and Carter fell upon him. 
27.—Carter hit right and left 
and got away. Oliver followed him 
up with much courage and perse- 
verance, but was at last hit down 
by the superior strength of his op- 
ponent, and fell on the rope. 
28.——Oliver in a deplorable 
state, nearly blind, and desperate 
—the expiring blaze in the socket. 
After receiving several horrible 
hits he fell motionless—Carter 
proved himself a good fel/monger! 
29.—Oliver knocked down at 
one blow. Any odds on Carter, but 
no one mad enough to take them. 
30.—Oliver, completely blinded, 
made a plunge at his opponent, but 
was knocked across the ropes ina 
suffering position. 
31.—Carter hit at will, and felled 
his antagonist at a blow, who was 
deprived of motion, dreadfully cut, 
and lost to all sensation. Here the 
battle ended in favour of Carter. 
Oliver could do no more.—Lon- 
don Courier. 


FEMALE SWINDLER. 
London.—Mary Ann Bird King; 
that most ingenious practitioner of 
the persuasive art, though fully 
committed, has been again brought 
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before the Magistrate, in conse- 
quence of fresh and important e-1- 
dence. A Mrs. Hughes, of 81, 
Fleet-street, stated, she had been 
robbed and deceived by the pri- 
soner, three years ago. She then 
stated, that she had eloped from 
her guardian, in consequence of a 
marriage with his son being forced 
upon her. Her brother, Charles 
Bird, esq. would be in town ina 
few days, and would take care of 
her till she was of age. An officer 
in court said, he had actually taken 
out a dicense tomarry the prisoner, 
but fortunately made a discovery 
in time. Mr. Tilt, of Ludgate-hill, 
said, a relative to a friend of his, 
at the west end of the town, was in 
the same predicament, but happily 
discovered the cheat just before 
the ceremony took place. Mr. 
Brecknal, of Tavistock Square, 
was another person who had suf- 
fered from the artifices of the pri- 
soner: she was on the point of 
marriage with his son, when they 
discovered her duplicity. Another 
gentleman, named Thomas, said, 
she was the person with whom he 
was to be married only a few 
weeks back, having met her acci- 
dentally at a place of public resort, 
dressed in a most elegant style: he 
continued her acquaintance, think- 
ing she was a lady of property: she 
having told him her father was pos- 
sessed of immense wealth, near 
Bath, he made it his business to 
take atrip there, but could find 
no such person; the journey cost 
him about 20/. The prisoner ap- 
peared all the time in tears. She 
was Committed to prison, and these 
persons who were not before 
bound over, now entered into re- 
cognizances to prosecute. 


SHIPWBECK. 
It is with pain, says the Liver- 
pool Advertiser of February 17th, 


we have to announce the loss of 
three transports, the Seahorse, 


Lord Melville, and Boadicea, on 


the coast of Ireland, with many 
officers and men, being part of the 
army from France. The Seahorse, 
after losing both anchors, drifted 
upon the sands between Tramore 
and the further end of the Rabbit 
Burrow, about six miles from 
Waterford, and in a few minutes 
went entirely to pieces. The num- 
ber of lives lost by this melancholy 
catastrophe was as follows: offi- 
cers, 12; soldiers, 262; seamen, 
14; ! passenger; 1 officer’s wife; 
soldiers’ wives, 30; officer’s chil- 
dren, 2; soldier’s children, 40;— 
Total, 365. ‘The number saved 
amounted only to 32.—The un- 
fortunate females, it is said, met 
their fate with uncommon firm- 
ness. As the ship drifted towards 
the shore, with the sea making a 
clear breach over her, they em- 
braced their husbands, and bade 
them a final farewell. Mrs. Baird 
went into the cabin with her chil- 
dren, saying to an officer, “ it is 
the will of Heaven;” and was seen 
no more. The wile of a private 
said, ** Will you die with me and 
your child’—but you may escape, 
and this may be of use,” giving 
him her pocket with a sum of 
money—she even took out her 
ear-rings and put them init. Her- 
self and child were lost.— The sur- 
vivor, more wretched than they, 
lives to tell the tale as tears mark 
his manly face. The Lord Mel- 
ville and the Boadicea brig, rode 
out the gale for some time, but at 
length were driven on the rocks 
between the Old Head, and the 
Swan Heads. Shortly after the 
Lord Melville struck, her boat 
was launched and manned with 
five seamen, two officers and two 
ladies, supposed to be their wives, 
an assistant surgeon, a serjeant, 
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and his wife and child, in the hope 
of gaining the shore,—but, in a 
few moments she was struck by a 
wave, and swamped, and every 
soul perished, with the exception 
of one. of the seamen, who reached 
the land scarcely alive. Ail the 
rest of the people fortunately re- 
mained in the vessel, which, at 
low water in the course of the 
night, was left nearly dry, and at 
about ene or two o’cloek, they suc- 
ceeded in getting safely to land, 
to the number of about 400 souls. 

The Boadicea was distinctly 
seen by the revenue officers and 
military party, with a light at her 
top-mast, till after midnight—the 
light and vessel then disappeared 
altogether, and her fate was easily 
anticipated. Next morning, her 
fragments were discovered among 
the rocks which lie between the 
two strands of Garrets-town, and 
where she had been driven after 
parting from her anchors in the 
night—Upon approaching the 
wreck, a most heart-rending scene 
of misery, desolation, and death, 
presented itself to the view.—The 
vessel seemed to be a confused 
mass of timber, planks, and boards, 
broken to pieces, and intermixed 
with piles of dead bodies—men, 
women, and children! Near to the 
wreck was a rock somewhat ele- 
vated above the surface of the wa- 
ter, and upon this were seen about 
80 or 90 r human creatures, 
who had scrambled to it from the 
vessel, and were still alive. The 
people from the shore communi- 
cated to them as well as they 
could, that their only chance of 
safety was, in remaining where 


they were until low water; but, 
either through impatience of the 
misery of their situation, or from 
the impulse of despair, near 30 of 
them plunged into the sea, and en- 
deavoured to gain the shore, but in 
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vain, as most of them perished jn 
the attermpt. About 60 remained 
on the rock until low water, ang 
were all saved. The Boadicea, jt 
is said, had on board 280 officers 
and privates. 


AMUSING AND SIMPLE EXPERI- 
MENTS IN GALVANISM, 

We know not any science 
which furnishes more experi- 
ments that are both entertaining, 
amusing, and useful, than galva. 
nism. 

Experiment !. Take any small 
bird, such as a linnet, whose life 
has been extinguished not more 
than two hours, place, a small 
piece of silver in its mouth, anda 
small piece of zinc or gold in its 
tail. Connect the two pieces with 
an iron wire, and the bird will im- 
mediately rise up, and expand its 
wings, and flutter round the room 
as if alive. 

Experiment 2d. Let a person 
apply a flattened piece of zinc to 
ene of the surfaces of his tongue, 
and a flattened piece of silver to 
the other surface, without either 
of the metals touching each other: 
but each of them provided witha 
long iron wire; and, by passing 
the wires in a parallel direction 
through a door, behind which 
they are brought together and se- 
parated alternately; the person 
who makes the experiment, ascer- 
tains by the taste he feels on the 
tongue, the situation of the extre- 
mity of each of the wires. | 

Experiment 3d. A phenome- 
non, which fifteen years ago would 
have been considered as chimet'- 
cal, has likewise resulted from the 
experiments on the galvanic fluid. 
It is as follows: A nerve, orig! 
nally united with several cubic 
lines of muscular flesh, indicates 
whether two metals are homoge- 
neous or heterogeneous; and whe- 
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cher they are in a state of pure re- 
gulus, or in an oxydated state.— 
It also points out whether the co- 
jeration of a mineral substance de- 

ends on charcoal, or an oxydation 
which has taken place. The living 
nervous fibre, is, consequently, a 
living anthrocoscope, a means of 
discovering charcoal, almost as 
certain as the action of iron, and 
that of alkalis. 

Experiment 4th. Porter drunk 
out of a pewter pot or silver pot, 
placed upon a server of another 
metal, has a much stronger taste 
and richer flavour than when 
drank without the pot being 
placed upon a server. If the per- 
son who drinks previously moisten 
his hands with salt and water, the 
strength and flavour of the: liquor 
will be increased. 

Experiment 5th. Tea drank out 
of china cups with a gold rim, has 
a richer flavour than tea drank 
out of cups without a metallic 
rim. 

Experiment 6th. <A _ galvanic 
pile or apparatus may be con- 
structed out of vegetables when 
metals cannot be procured; thus, 
for example, three hundred slices 
of beet, and the same number of 
horse raddish, placed alternately, 
will form a pile as strong as fifty 
pieces of silver and fifty of zinc. 

Experiment 7th. Another cu- 
rious and well established fact 
connected with the theory of gal- 
vanism, is, that when a fish, in- 
Stantly after being taken out of 
the water, is killed by a violent 
blow on the head, by which the 
skull is fractured, the irritability 
and flexibility of the muscles are 
preserved much longer than they 
would have been, if it had been al- 
lowed to die with the organs of 
Sensation in an entire state. So 
very sensible are the fishermen of 
this, that they have recourse to the 


above practice, with a view to 
render the fishes they catch sus- 
ceptible for a longer time to the 
operation called crimping. Salmon 
is one of the fishes the least tena- 
cious of life, insomuch that, after 
having been taken out of the water, 
it will cease, in less than half an 
hour, to manifest any sign of vita- 
lity, provided it be not exposed to 
any violence. But if, on the other 
hand, it receives as soon as it is 
caught, a violent blew on the head, 
the muscles will continue for the 
space of more than 12 hours, to 
exhibit visible signs of irritability. 
—Lynchburg Press. . 


THE ORIGINAL BLUE BEARD. 

As this extraordinary personage 
has long been the theme, not only 
of children’s early study and ter- 
ror, and, as no afterpiece had ever 
a greater run than that splendid 
and popular musical entertain- 
ment which bears the title of Blue 
Beard, our readers will, no doubt, 
be gratified in perusing the cha- 
racter of that being who really 
existed, and who was distinguish- 
ed, in horror and derision, by that 
appellation. 

He was the famous Gilles, Mar- 
quis de Laval, a Marshal *of 
France, and a general of uncom- 
mon intrepidity, and greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in the reigns of 
Charles the VI. and VII. by his 
courage; particularly against the 
English, when they invaded 
France. He rendered those ser- 
vices to his country which were 
sufficient to immortalize his name, 
had he not for ever tarnished his 
glory by the most horrible and 
cruel murders, blasphemies, and 
licentiousness of every kind. His 
revenues were princely, but his 
prodigality was sufficient to ren- 
der an emperor. a_ bankrupt. 
Wherever he went, he had in his 
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suite a seraglio, a company of 
players, a band of musicians, a 
society of sorcerers, an almost in- 
credible number of cooks, packs 
of dogs of various kinds, and above 
two hundred led horses. Meze- 
ray, an author of the highest re- 
pute, says, that he encouraged and 
maintained men, who called them- 
selves sorcerers, to discover hidden 
treasures, and corrupted young 
persons of both sexes to attach 
themselves to him, and afterwards 
killed them for the sake of their 
blood, which was requisite to form 
his charms and incantations. These 


horrid excesses may be believed, 


when we reflect on the age of ig- 
norance and barbarity in which 
they were certainly, but too often 
practised. He was, at length, fora 
state crime against the duke of 
Brittany, sentenced to be burnt 
alive, in a field at Nantes, 1440; 
but the duke of Brittany, who was 
present at his execution, so far 
mitigated the sentence, that he 
was first strangled, then burnt, and 
his ashes buried. Though he was 
descended from one of the most 
illustrious families in France, he 
declared, previous to his death, 
that all his horrible excesses were 
owing to his wretched education. 
—fashionable Magazine. 


SINGULAR DECISION FOR MODERN 
TIMES. 

In a late criminal proceeding 
before Sir John Nicholl, in Doctor’s 
Commons, against one William 
Brader, on a charge of incest, for 
marrying Mary Walton, daughter 
of his deceased wife, by Thomas 
Walton, her former husband; the 
court being satisfied with the evi- 
dence produced to sustain the pro- 
secution, first, pronounced the 
matriage null and void under the 


canon law, and enjoined on both 


parties the following penance: 


“ The offending parties to stand 
in white sheets at the porch of the 
church during the ringing of the 
last bell for divine service on g 
Sunday, and until after the firs 
lesson, asking forgiveness of all 
persons entering the church; then 
to be led into the church, and 
placed ina conspicuous situation 
near the minister, where they are 
to remain until the gospel of the 
day is said, when they are to re. 
peat a submissive acknowledg. 
ment of having been guilty of the 
crime imputed to them, implore 
the forgiveness of God, promise 
not to offend again, and intreat the 
congregation to join with them in 
saying the Lord’s prayer.” 


At a meeting of the proprietors 
of Drury Lane Theatre, held at 
the Crown and Anchor ‘Tavern, 
(the Earl of Essex in the chair,) 
the hon. D. Kinnaid read the an- 
nual report, from which it appear- 
ed that the amount of the aggre- 
gate receipt for the last three 
years has been 222,906/. 16s. 9d. 
The expenses have been 242,493/. 
17s. 6d. being an excess of 19,587/. 
Os. 9d. which, together with the 
debtor balance of 8,050/. on the 
building account, forms the sum 
of 27,6272. 88. Sd. the present 
amount of the debt on the the- 
atre. There will be no dividend 
for the last season. The committee 
in conjunction with the Covent 
Garden proprietors, have address- 
ed the Prince Regent against the 
announced extension of perform- 
ance at the Lyceum. 


FEMALE DOCTOR IN MIDWIFERY. 

A very extraordinary and sin- 
gular female appointment took 
place lately at the university of 
Giesen, in Germany. The faculty 
of physicians conferred the dig- 
nity of Doctor in Midwifery 0? 
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the lady of Doctor Von Siebold, 
of Darmstadt, who, jointly with 
her husband, has distinguished 
herself for many: years by her phi- 
jJanthropic zeal in that branch of 
the profession, and by her unwea- 
ried exertions to promote vaccina- 
tion as a preventive of the small 


pox. 


FRANCE. 

Paris, Dec. 2.—One Spenler, a 
farrier’s journeyman, has been 
condemned to two years imprison- 
ment, and to five years surveti- 
lance, for announcing seditious 
and false intelligence. In the 
month of August, being in a pub- 
lic house, he propagated the most 
alarming news. His manners ren- 
dered him suspected by the land- 
lord) who denounced him to 
Counts A. and R. It was agreed 
to decoy him to the public house 
again, when Count R. announced 
himself as an officer of the ex- 
guards. Count A. concealed him- 
selfto hear what passed; Spenler 
then praised the pretended ex- 
officer for not joining the royal 
guards, announced to him a speedy 
change, and promised him his 
protection in obtaining a better 
epaulet, z e. promotion. Bona- 
parte, he added, had escaped from 
St. Helena. He had placed him- 
self in Poland, at the head of a nu- 
merous army, had already beaten 
the English, and was marching 
upon Paris, supported by 40,000 
Hungarians. He would soon make 
his entrance into the capital, the 
royalists being soon to be destroy- 
ed by a couf-de-main, 


The Swedish Count de Lawen- 
haupt, commandant of Helsing- 
burg, has been killed at Copen- 
hagen in a duel with the Danish 
Baron Muller. The quarrel took 


Place five years since. Baron M. 
Vou. II. 


has frequently invited his antago- 
nist to the field, who always de- 
clined. At length he complained 
to the Swedish minister at the 
court of Denmark, who informed 
his government, who ordered the 
Count to fight. 


The ministers from France, 
Austria, Bavaria, Holland, Brus- 
sels, Prussia, and Portugal, were 
the parties who were presented 
with diplomatic snuff boxes, which 
cost the nation 15,3102. 11s. 

The whole charge of keeping 
Bonaparte in St. Helena is stated 
at 300,000/. per year. 


At a late sale of portraits in 
England, that of lord Sondes sold 
for 85 guineas; lord Lyttleton, 41; 
Murnby, 83; Dr. Goldsmith, 127; 
Sir J. Reynolds, 122; sir R. 
Chambers 80; Mr. Garrick, 175; 
Mr. Baretii 82; Dr. Burney, 80; 
Mr. Burke, 240; Dr. Johnson, 
360. They were all painted by sir 
J. Reynolds. 


LOSS OF THE FRENCH FRIGATE 
MEDUSA. 

Seftember 13.—On the 2d of 

July the French frigate Medusa 


was wrecked near Cape Blanc, on © 


the coast of Africa, twelve or fif- 
teen leagues from the land. Many 
of the officers and seamen em- 
barked in their boats, and the resi- 
due, one hundred and forty-seven, 
were placed on a raft, the officers 
in the boats promising to tow it to 
the shore.—On the 5th of July, 
they left the wreck. On the raft 
there were five barrels of wine, 
two of water, and twenty weight of 
biscuit. Some of the persons on 
the raft were up to their middle 
in water. They expected to gain 
the land in less than three days. 
But immediately after leaving the 
ship the tow-cable was cut, and 
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the boats abandoned the raft. The 
night following, twenty persons 
were lost from the raft or were 
pressed to death between its divi- 
sions. The second night several 
persons were washed off from the 
extremities of the raft, and the 
survivors crowded to the centre 
overthrowing one another.—At 
length the soldiers got at the wine 
and intoxicated themselves. In this 
state they manifested a disposition 
to destroy their officers, and to 
break up the raft by cutting the 
ropes which bound it. One of them, 
who began to cut with a hatchet, 
was killed by an officer. The re- 
volters drew their sabres; and 
those who had none, armed them- 
selves with knives. Cne of them 
raised his sword against an officer, 
and was instantly put to death. 
The seditious then withdrew to 
one end of the raft. One feigning 
to be reposing, had already cut 
some of the ropes, The officers 
rushed upon him. A soldier as- 
sumed his defence. They were 
both thrown into the sea. The 
combat became general. The mast 
broke, and falling, wounded cap- 
tain Dupont so that he remained 
insensible. He was seized by the 
soldiers and thrown overboard; but 
recovered again. But a mutineer 
afterwards endeavoured to cut out 
his eyes with a pen-knife. After a 
desperate struggle this mutiny ap- 
peared suppressed, but it broke 
out again in an hour, and very 
soon the raft was strewed with 
their bodies. There were not more 
than twelve or fifteen chiefs and 
passengers to resist all their fury. 

At last day-light came, to show 
a scene of horror. A great number 
of the seditious had thrown them- 
selves overboard. Sixty or sixty- 
five men had perished during the 
night, a fourth part of whom had 
drowned themselves in despair. 


On our side we had lost but two. 
The rebels had thrown two barrels 
of wine into the sea, and all our 
water. There now remained only 
one cask of wine, and there were 
yet sixty-seven men. We were 
obliged to resort to extreme means 
to maintain existence. Those whom 
death had spared in that disastrous 
night, threw themselves greedily 
on the bodies which covered the 
raft, and cut pieces from then, 
which some devoured immediate- 
ly. The fourth morning after leav- 
ing the wreck, showed ten or 
twelve more persons dead on the 
raft. These were committed to the 
deep, only one was reserved for 
food. Towards evening the sur- 
vivors caught upwards of 300 fly- 
ing fish. A fire was made, the fish 
and some human flesh was cooked. 
A new mutiny was attempted this 
night; but the leader, a Spaniard, 
was thrown into the sea, and order 
restored. 

On the morning of the sixth day 
it was found that only thirty per- 
sons remained. Those who sur- 
vived. were in a most deplorable 
state. Their feet were swelled, and 
they were covered with wounds 
and bruises, which compelled them 
at times to utter the most frightful 
cries, There only remained wine 
for four days, and hardly a dozen 
fish. Two soldiers bored the wine 
cask behind, and drank till dis- 
covered. A law had been made that 
such conduct should be punished 
with death, and they were imme- 
diately thrown overboard, 

Thus we were but twenty-eight 
—of these only fifteen appeared 
likely to exist a number of days: 
The other thirteen were covered 
with wounds and had lost their 
reason, yet they consumed our 
wine and fish. A council was held; 
and it was agreed to throw them 
into the sea, which was done, an 
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secured for the survivors six days 
of provisions. On the fourth day 
afterwards, these fifteen were sav- 
ed by the French brig Argus. 

The Medusa was conveying to 
Senegal the new French gover- 
nor. The boats of the ship reached 
the shore; the governor was on 
board one of them. 

They had on the raft no means 
of giving it progress. It went as 
the wind and waves carried it. 


SHOCKING DEPRAVITY. 

Queen-Square, London.—A most 
distressing and disgraceful spec- 
tacle was on Friday exhibited at 
this office: it arose out of an ex- 
mination of a petty assault. The 
complainant was the son-in-law of 
a woman, who is the owner of acon- 
siderable number of little houses 
in Pye-street and the Broadway, 
Westminster, which are all occu- 
pied by girls that have been de- 
bauched and devoted to prostitu- 
tion. He stated that his wife, who 
was the daughter of this woman, 
left his house on Tuesday night 
last, and did not return home till 
the next morning: he and she had, 
in consequence, unpleasant words; 
and she directly after left the 
house, and returned with her 
mother and two sisters, who all 
set about him and tore his face. 
He now wished the magistrate to 
bind them over to keep the peace 
towards him; for he knew, if they 
were not bound, that they would 
come to his house backed by about 
a hundred bad women, and he 
should be in danger of losing his 
life. Mr. Fielding asked him why 
the bad women would assist her 
in such proceedings? He replied, 
that if they were to refuse, she 
would directly turn them out of 
their lodgings; that she had at this 
time, he supposed, at least 130 
lodgers, all prostitutes, and he 


knew that some of them were not 
more than twelve years of age, 
and some of them younger. Mr. 
Fielding ordered the officers to go 
to the place, and to bring all the 
girls whom they might find in the 
different rooms. They went ac- 
cordingly, and in a short time re- 
turned with about fifty: they said 
they could have brought three 
hundred. Four of them were chil- 
dren under twelve years of age; 
and one, only between thirteen and 
fourteen, was shockingly diseased. 
Mr. Fielding ordered the officers 
to take her to St. Martin’s work- 
house; and for the other children 
they were to provide lodgings till 
they could be sent to their friends. 
One child, only fourteen, who had 
lately left Hampstead work-house, 
and had been harboured in one of 
this vile woman’s rooms, was so 
diseased, that Mr. Fielding said 
he would get her into the Lock 
Hospital. He then addressed the 
woman, and informed her that if 
an indictment should be preferred 
against her, she might depend 
upon it her punishment would be 
pillory and confinement for life; 
and if ever she and her daughters 
went tothe house of her son-in-law 
to make any disturbance, he would, 
upon his complaint, send them all 
to prison. 


THE NEW EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 

Munich, October 12.—The ar- 
ticles published in several foreign 
journals respecting the marriage 
of the princess Charlotte, still con- 
tain expressions either incorrect 
or obscure, respecting what they 
call the first marriage of that prin- 
cess. The following are the facts: 
—The man who tyrannized over 


Europe conceived it conformable ~ 


to his policy, some years ago, to 
marry the prince royal of Wir- 
temburg to the princess Charlotte. 
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He had prevailed on the king of 
Wirtemburg to employ all the 
authority of a father and a sove- 
reign to overcome the refusal of 
the prince, who, while he did jus- 
tice to the excellent qualities of 
the princess, would not receive a 
consort from the hands of the op- 
pressor of his country. In the 
mean time the political interests 
of the kingdom of Wirtemburg 
were compromised by this refusal, 
and wishing to save his father and 
king from the disagreeable conse- 
quences of his farther resistance, 
the prince royal consented to the 
apparent consummation of the 
marriage. But, having informed 
the princess of the kind of moral 
and political restraint exercised 
over him, the prince concluded an 
arrangement with her, by which 
both parties established proofs of 
the nullity of their feigned con- 
sent and their formal wish not to 
live together as husband and wile. 
The moment that the downfall of 
usurped power rendered a repre- 
sentation possible, the princess, 
who is a catholic, addressed to the 
Pope authentic and unequivocal 
proofs of the non-existence of the 
pretended marriage. This step, 
which was taken in concert with 
the prince of Wirtemburg, was 
followed on the part of the pope 
by the complete and formal annul- 
ment, with respect to religion, of 
the pretended union of the august 
personages. The pope, who could 
only give judgment with regard to 
parties belonging to the catholic 
communion, restored the princess 
Charlotte to the unmarried state. 
With regard to the civil tie, which 
was equally unsound, it appears 
that a convention has been con- 
cluded between the two royal 
houses of Bavaria and Wirtem- 
burg, which dissolves the forced 
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contract concluded under the jp. 
fluence of an irresistible power, 


Letters from Paris, dated Octo. 
ber 29, state the sentence of ap 
old woman to three years impri- 
sonment, and a fine of fifty francs, 
besides costs, for fabricating accu. 
sations of sedition. 


Tronsheim, (Norway,) March \0, 
—A curious occurrence took place 
here on the 7th instant; a portion 
of land, amounting to 120 English 
acres, and sixty feet deep, slid 
with a tremenduous Crash into the 
river Nid, a quarter of a mile from 
Store Foss. This happened during 
a hard frost (130 degrees Reav- 
mur) without giving any previous 
notice; and from a quantity of the 
ground being clayed, with a mo- 
derate ascent from the river, ap- 
pears wholly unaccountable. Of 
Tiller church, dwelling house, and 
bridge, which stood on this spot, 
not a vestige is to be seen—the 
ruins are either buried or dis- 
persed. You may form some idea 
of the force with which this mass 
of earth fell, when I tell you, that 
a considerable portion of it was 
thrown several hundred yards dis- 
tance from the river on the oppo- 
site bank, where it destroyed two 
houses with some of the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants. The owner of 
Tiller Farm perished by returning 
to the house to look after one of 
the children. It is not yet ascer- 
tained how many lives are lost; 
eighteen are known to have been 
buried or drowned, and forty 
horses, besides cows, &c. A very 
fine lad of seventeen, who was to 
have worked in our work, lost his 
life—-One man saved himself in a 
remarkable manner: he was the 
foremost of fourteen or fifteen 
peasants, who were returning 
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home to Selboe, from bringing 
timber for the buildings attached 
to our work, and was so near the 
spot, that he heard the owner of 
Tiller cry for help—he immedi- 
ately resolved to retrace his steps; 
the other poor wretches endea- 
youred to reach the Store through 
a deep snow, and perished with 
their horses: most of them had 
two. 

The man who saved himself had 
avery good horse, and by keeping 
himself full speed, he escaped on 
shore by Store Foss, the river pur- 
suing him close with the rapidity 
of lightning! his feelings may be 
better conceived than described 


_ during this remarkable race.—Our 


work has luckily escaped unin- 
jured although threatened with 
ruin. V. Krougph has otherwise 
suffered considerably, yet mostly 
at Store Foss, where a flour mill 
has quite disappeared, the saw- 
mills almost destroyed, and dams 
carried away to the amount of 
2000. A summer house, which 
stood between Great and Little 
Foss, a short distance from the 
river, was carried in an upright 


- position, as it stood on shore, with 


two boats chained to it, and in that 
manner precipitated down Little 
Foss. It is impossible for me to 
describe the singular appearance 
all this had, and still has. The 
Fiord is discoloured with muddy 
water to a great extent, and will 
probably continue so for months. 
We are willing to think that the 
danger is now over, though this is 
uncertain, till the stream cuts 
itself a proper passage. 


PRESENTS. 


By the old custom of Europe, 
presents are given and exchanged 
between the secretaries of state 
and plenipotentiaries on the signa- 
lure of treaties:—to the latter, they 


are generally snuff-boxes, with the 


portraits of the respective sove- 
reigns set in diamonds;—to the 
former, a regular sum of money. 
Great Britain proposed on the late 
occasion of the Congress, &c. that 
as the number of treaties would be 
so considerable, a special regu- 
lation, respecting the presents, 
might be adopted. The other 
powers agreed as to those which 


the plenipotentiaries would be en- . 


titled to receive, but declined ap- 
plying this principle to the money 
presents to the secretaries of state, 
&c.——It appears from a list, that 
Lord Castlereagh, in the year end- 
ing January 1815, has received 
nine presents; and the same num- 
ber in the year ending January 
1816:—in these two years, the sum 
of twenty-five thousand pounds had 
been received as money presents, 
to be divided between the two 
secretaries of state, and the clerks 
employed in the foreign offices. 


LOSS OF THE HARPOONER. 

London, Jan. 5.—The following 
affecting narrative of the melan- 
choly disaster, has been sent by 
one of the survivors:— 

“ On the 26th October, detach- 
ments of the 4th Royal Veteran 
Battalion and their families, witha 
few belonging to other corps in 
Canada, in all 380, embarked on 
board the ship Harpooner, Joseph 
Bryant, master, and sailed from 
Quebec on the afternoon of the 
27th, bound to Deptford, in charge 
of captain Prime. On the passage 
to the Gulph of St. Lawrence, 
moderate weather and favourable 
winds prevailed; but on arriving 
in the Gulph the weather proved 
boisterous, and the wind contrary; 
not a sight of land, nor an observa- 
tion of the sun, could be depended 
upon for several days. On Sunday 
evening, November 10, a few mi- 
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nutes after 9 o’clock, the second 
mate, on watch, called out “ the 
ship’s aground,” at which time she 
lightly struck on the outermost 
rock of St. Shotts, in the island of 
Newfoundland. She beat over, and 
proceeded a short distance, when 
she struck again and filled; encir- 
cled among rocks, and the wind 
blowing strong, the night dark, 
and a very heavy sea, she soon 
fell over on her larboard beam- 
ends; and, to heighten the terror 
and alarm, it was perceived a 
lighted candle had communicated 
fire to some spirits, in the master’s 
cabin, which in the confusion, was 
with difficulty extinguished. The 
ship still driving over the rocks, 
her masts were cut away, by which 
some men were carried overboard. 
The vessel drifted over near the 
high rocks towards the main. In 
this situation every one became 
terrified; the suddenness of the sea 
rushing in, carried away the births 
and stauncheons between decks, 
when men, women and children 
were drowned, and many were 
killed by the force with which they 
were driven against the baggage, 
casks, and staves, which floated 
below. All that possibly could, got 
upon deck; but, from the crowd 
and confusion that prevailed, the 
orders of the officers and master 
to the soldiers and seamen were 
unavailing—death staring every 
one in the face—the ship striking 
on the rocks as though she would 
instantly upset! The screeching 
and pressing of the people to the 
starboard side was so violent, that 
several were much hurt. About 
eleven o’clock, the boats on the 
deck were washed overboard by a 
heavy sea; but even from the com- 
mencement of the disaster, the 
hopes of any individual being sav- 
ed were but very slight, and, from 
this circumstance, combined with 
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it appearing that the bottom of the 
ship was separating from the up- 
per deck, while the surf beat over 
her most violently, it was consid. 
ered as impossible. From this 
time until four o’clock the next 
morning, all on the wreck were 
anxiously praying for the light of 
day to break upon them; the boat 
from the stern was lowered down, 
when the first mate and four sea. 
men, at the risk of their lives 
pushed off to the shore; they with 
difficulty effected a landing upon 
the main land, behind a high rock, 
nearest to where the stern of the 
vessel had been driven. They were 
soon out of sight, and it was feared 
they were lost, but it was so or- 
dained by Providence, these de- 
serving men, in scrambling up the 
rocks, made their appearance! 
They hailed us from the top, and 
reporied their situation, saying, to 
return was impossible, as the boat 
was staved: the log line was 
thrown from the wreck, with a 
hope that they might lay hold of 
it, but darkness, and the tremen- 
dous surf that beat, rendered it im- 
practicable. During this awful 
time of suspense, it occurred to 
the master, the possibility of send- 
ing a line to them by a dog; the 
animal was brought aft, and thrown 
into the sea with a line tied round 
his middle, and with it he swam 
towards the rock upon which the 
mate and seamen were standing. 
“It is impossible to describe the 
sensations which were excited at 
seeing this faithful dog struggling 
with the waves, and reaching the 
summit of the rock, dashed back 
again by the surf into the sea, until 
at length by his exertions, he ar- 
rived with the line; one end of 
which being on board, a stronger 
rope was hauled and fastened to 
| the rock, and by this rope the sea- 


men were enabled to drag on 
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shore from the wreck a number of 
souls. At about six o’clock, in the 
morning of the 11th, the first per- 
son was landed by this means, and 
afterwards, by an improvement in 
rigging the rope and placing each 
individual in slings, they were 
with greater facility extricated 
from the wreck; but during the 
passage thither, it was with the 
utmost difficulty that the unfortu- 
nate sufferers could maintain their 
hold, as the sea beat over them; 
some were dragged to the shore 


in a state of insensibility: Lieuten-- 


ant Wilson was lost, being unable 
to hold on the rope with his hands; 
he was twice struck by the sea, 
fell backwards out of the slings, 
and after swimming for a conside- 
rable time amongst the floating 
wreck, by which he was struck on 
the head, he perished. Many who 
threw themselves overboard, trust- 
ing to their safety by swimming, 
were lost: they were dashed to 
pieces by the surf on the rocks, or 
by the floating of the wreck. 

“ About half past one o’clock, on 
the afternoon of the 11th, about 
30 persons were saved by the rope, 
several of whom were hurt and 
maimed. At this period the sea 
beat incessantly over the wreck, 
and it being evident the deck was 
separating, the only means of sa- 
ving the distressed sufferers fail- 
ed; for the rope, by constant work- 
ing, and by swinging across the 
sharp rock, was cut in two. From 
that hour, there being no means of 
replacing the rope, the spectacle 
became more than ever terrific; 
the sea beating over the wreck 
with greater violence, washed 
numbers overboard; their heart- 
rending cries and lamentations 
Were such as cannot be expressed 
—families, fathers, mothers, and 
children clinging together! The 
Wreck breaking up, the stern from 


midships and forecastle, precipi- 
tated all on it into one common 
destruction. Under these melan- 
choly circumstances two hundred 
and six souls perished, and the sur- 
vivors have to lament the loss of 
dear relatives and friends. 

‘“ The officers and men of the 
Royal Veteran Battalion, who 
were returning home after a long 
and arduous service in Canada, and 
other remote climates, have now 
lost their all—the savings of many 
years, what they had looked upon 
with a pleasing hope of making 
themselves and their families com- 
fortable with, on retiring from the 
service of their king and country. 
By this unfortunate event the or- 
phan daughter of Surgeon Arm- 
strong lost her father, mother, 
brother and two sisters; and the 
wife and surviving daughter of 
Lieut. Wilson, are left wholly 
destitute. The disaster was so sud- 
den and unlooked for, that not an 
article of baggage was saved; not 
even money, of which some had 
considerable sums, the produce of 
their effects sold in Quebec, which 
were ‘paid for in guineas, on ac- 
count of bills of exchange being 
attended with a loss of seven anda 
half per cent.: for immediately af- 
ter the ship struck she bilged and 
filled, drowning some, who, from 
motives of humanity, attempted to 
secure articles of dress for the 
distressed females, who were hur- 
ried on deck in an _ undressed 
state. 

«The rock which the survivors 
were hauled upon, was about 100 
feet above the water, surrounded 
at the flowing of the tide, it being 
high water soon after the latter of 
them was saved, it was found im- 
possible for these distressed ob- 
jects to be got over to the main 
land until the next morning: on 
the top of this rock they were obli- 
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ged to remain during the whole 
night without shelter, food, or 
nourishment, exposed to wind and 
rain, and many without shoes; the 
only comfort that presented itself 
was a fire, which was made from 
pieces of the wreck that had been 
washed ashore. 

“ At day light on the morning of 
the 12th, at low water, their re- 
moval to the opposite land was ef- 
fected, some being let down by a 
rope, others slipping down a lad- 
der to the bottom. After they 
crossed over, they directed their 
course to a fisherman’s shed, dis- 
tant about a mile and a half from 
the wreck, where they remained 
until the next day; the proprietor 
of this miserable shed not having 
the means of supplying relief to 
so considerable a number as took 
refuge, a party went over land to 
Trepassy, about 14 miles distant, 
through a marshy country, not in- 
habited by any human creature, 
and the foot path through a mo- 
rass. This party arrived at Tre- 
passy, and reported the event to 
Messrs. Jackson, Burke, Sims, 
and the Rey. Mr. Brown, who im- 
mediately took measures for alle- 
viating the distressed, by dispatch- 
ing men of their employ with pro- 
visions and spirits, to assist in 
bringing all those forward to Tre- 
passy who could walk. Necessity 
prompted many to undertake this 
journey barefooted: the hardships 
and privations which they were 
enduring were so _ excessively 
great. On the 12th, in the even- 
ing, the major part of the survi- 
vors (assisted by the inhabitants, 
who during the journey carried 
the weak and feeble upon their 
backs) arrived at Trepassy, where 
they were billeted by order of the 
magistrate, proportionably upon 
each house. 

“There still remained at St. 


Shotts, the wife of a serjeant of 
the Veteran Battalion, who was 
delivered on the top of the rock, 
shortly after she was saved; the 
child and herself are doing well, 
A private whose leg was broken, 
and a woman severely bruised by 
the wreck, were also necessarily 
left there. 

“ Immediately after the arrival 
at Trepassy, measures were adopt- 
ed for the comfort and refresh. 
ment of the detachments; boats 
were provided for their removal to 
St. John’s. This being effected, 
his excellency admiral Pickmore, 
the governor, major King, com- 
manding the troops, the mer- 
chants, and gentlemen of St. 
John’s, most promptly and gene- 
rously came forward in the most 
handsome manner to the relief of 
the surviving sufferers. After re- 
maining ten days at St. John’s re- 
fitting the distressed with clothing 
and necessaries, his excellency 
the admiral chartered the Mercu- 
ry, of Poole, to bring them to 
Portsmouth. On this melancholy 
circumstance it is but justice to 
mention, that Mr. Joseph Bryant, 
master, Mr. Atkinson, mate, and 
the seamen of the Harpooner, de- 
serve great credit for their un- 
ceasing exertions: to their labour 
those that came on shore by the 
rope in a great measure owe 
their safety.”—London Times. 


STEAM ENGINES OF EXTRAORDI- 
NARY POWER. ‘ 

A letter from Sir C. Blagdon, 
announces that they are at this mo- 
ment constructing in Cornwall, 
steam-engines, destined to work 
under a pressure of seven atmos- 
pheres. The trials already made, 
seem to indicate that they will be 
productive of immense advanta- 
ges. In order to determine under 
what circumstances steam-engines 
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ought to produce the maximum of 
effect, keeping in view the quanti- 
ty of coal used, It Is necessary to 
know the relation which may ex- 
ist at different temperatures be- 
tween the elastic force of the 
steam and the quantity of caloric 
necessary for its production. Al- 
ready had some French manufac- 
turers ascertained that the in- 
crease of the elastic force is supe- 
rior to that of the caloric employ- 
ed; for they found an advantage in 
working their machines under 
pressures superior to that of the 
atmosphere; but the form of their 
boilers did not admit of their much 
exceeding this term. In England 
they have gone much further, by 
means of an invention of Mr. 
Woolf’s, and which is combined 
in such a way as to employ the 
steam at very high pressures.—It 
seems also, that the steam-engines 
of this able engineer contain ano- 
ther useful modification, and 
which consists in the heated steam 
never being in immediate contact 
with the piston of the large cylin- 
der, as itis in the common ma- 
chines; in the latter case, as is 
well known, the piston soon loses 
its accurate adjustment, because 
the steam dissoives the greasy 
substances which lubricate it. In 
Mr. Woolf’s apparatus the steam 
enters into-a first cylinder, and 
there it presses on the surface of a 
column of oil, which it forces in- 
to an interior cylinder, in which is 
the piston; it thus raises the piston 
without touching it, and lets it fall 
as soon as it is condensed. It is 
clear that this mechanism may be 
also applied on both sides of the 
Piston, so as to produce a double 


effect. 


Lady Hester Stanhope, who be- 


longs to one of the first families in 
Vou. IL, 


England, merits a place among the 
most celebrated and intrepid tra- 
vellers of the present age.-This 
lady, the niece, the friend, and in- 
timate companion of the great 
Pitt, was not less attached to him 
by conformity of mind than by ties 
of blood. She enjoys a pension 
from her country. Pitt, who, as is 
known, died without fortune, left 
to his nieces, poor like himself, a 
few lines, in which he recom- 
mended them to the generosity of 
the people of England. After the 
death of her uncle, lady Hester 
formed the project of travelling in 
the Levant. She first’ repaired to 
Malta, and from thence proceeded 
to Constantinople. Wishing after- 
wards to make a pilgrimage to 


Palestine, she sailed for the Holy 


Land, but had the misfortune to be 
shipwrecked off the Isle of Rhodes. 
Cast on a barren rock, she seemed 
to be destined to perish of hunger; 
but an English ship which apy zar- 
ed on the following day, took her 
on board and conveyed her to 
Syria. There she travelled in all 
directions, accompanied by Mr. 
Bruce, who has just been tried for 
the part he took in the escape of 
Lavellette. She spent several years 
wandering among the ruins of Pal- 
myra and Hieropolis, and explo- 
ring the vallies of Mount Lebanon. 
Living for whole months on rice 
and water and accustomed to the 
frugality of oriental habits, from 
being feeble and debilitated, she 
became a strong and vigorous 
Amazon. According to letters 
which she has addressed to her fa- 
mily in England, she is now at the 
head of three tribes of Bedouin 
Arabs, who regard her as a bein 

of superior order. She has had se- 
veral children whom she was fond 
of brought to her from England, 
and she declares, that she will ne- 
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ver forsake that land of the sun, to 
breathe the humid and cloudy at- 
mosphere of Great Britain. 


Mons, April 5—A tragical 
scene has just thrown our town in- 
to terror and consternation, The 
day before yesterday, about eight 
o’clock in the evening, Mrs. Pa- 
pillon, the mother of a family en- 
yoying a decent competence, com- 
mitted an act of despair or mad- 
ness, to which the annals of the 
human mind scarcely furnish a 
parallel. Being followed by her 
three children, a boy of two years 
of aye, and two girls, one eight and 
the other five years old, she drag- 
ged them to the well; then seizing 
the two youngest, she threw them 
in; the eldest girl struggled a long 
time in her mother’s arms, utter- 
ing agonizing but fruitless cries: 
the barbarous mother, violently 
seizing her, threw her into the 
well; into which she at last threw 
herself also. These four unhappy 
victims have been taken out dead, 
an! all the assistance of art was 
lavished on them in vain. Yester- 
day evening, at nine o’clock, they 
were buried. It seems that this 
woman, whose mind was doubtless 
deranged, had meditated this great 
crime during the whole of the 
third. On that day she performed 
her devotional exercises, and dis- 
tributed abundant alms. Madame 
Papillon had formed the project 
to destroy ali her family; besides 
the three children who were the 
victims of it, she had two others; 
her eldest son was at a boarding 
school at St. Ghislain, and the 
youngest at nurse in the country. 
This mother, whom one does not 
know by what name to call, had 
sent an order to the nurse to bring 
her the infant on the day destined 
for the accomplishment of the tra- 
gedy, which the woman refused to 


do. At the same time she charged 
the St. Ghislain carrier to carry to 
her son a flan, (a kind of cake), 
which was poisoned, with a letter, 
desiring him to eat it alone, with. 
out giving any part to his school- 
fellows. On the road this flan was 
spoiled, and the carrier, fearing he 
should damage the other goods 
which he had with him threw it 
away. If we add, that this wretch- 
ed woman was five months advan- 
ced in her pregnancy, we shall 
have an idea of the destruction 
which she had calmly meditated. 
While the dreadful scene was 
passing, her husband was at the 
coffee house: she had had the cruel 
precaution to leave a note on the 
table, pointing out the well as the 
grave of herself and children. 


In the late report of a select 
committee of the British parlia- 
ment, to inquire into the state of 
mendicity in London, a great va- 
riety of curious facts relating to 
the beggars were unfolded. The 
great inducement ehgage 
in mendicity, is the considerable 
profits arising from the occupa- 
tion. Clear proofs were presented 
that one blind man witha dog, col- 
lected 30s. sterling in a day.— 
Another got 5s. a day, and could 
go With ease, through sixty streets 
in a day. Two houses in the parish 
of St. Giles, are frequented by 
from 200 to 300 beggars; receipts 
from 3 to 5s. aday. A negro beg- 
gar retired to the West Indies 
with a fortune of 1500]. One man 
will collect three, four or five chil- 
dren, from different parents, pay- 
ing 6d. or 9d. a piece, to go abeg- 
ging with, andthe children very 
seldom belong to the beggars they 
are with. There are probably more 
than 15,000 beggars in London.— 
In the neighbourhood of White- 
Chapel, there are 30 or 40 houses, 
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apparently crowded, containing 
not less than 2000 people—one 
half of whom live by prostitution 
and begging. They live well after 
having gone their circuits, and get 
scandalously drunk—and with few 
exceptions are utterly worthless 
and incorrigible. 


We have seen a curious account 
in one of the London papers, of a 
fellow who was hanged at Calcut- 
ta, for a crime, which, we believe, 
was never before committed. He 
had been in the habit of going toa 
part of the sea-shore, near which 
ladies were accustomed to bathe, 
and being an excellent diver and 
swimmer, would plunge under, 
unseen by them, swim to the place 
where they were bathing, and seiz- 
ing them by the legs, drag them 
under water and drown them. He 
would then rob them of their jew- 
els and ornaments, it being their 
custom to bathe with them on, 
and swim back with his booty to 
the place from whence he started. 
Having one day seized upon a girl 
who was fortunate enough to dis- 
engage herself, the alarm was gi- 
ven and the strange fish caught. 


EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. 
IRELAND. 
Limerick Assizes, Friday, Aug. 9. 
This day Thomas Bourke was 
put to the bar, charged with the 
murder of Thomas and Margaret 
Dillon, at Moyle, in the county of 
Limerick. A considerable part of 
the day was occupied in trying 
challenges put in by counsel for 
the prisoner, to several persons 
called to be sworn on the jury. 
Mr. Quinn then stated the case 
forthe crown.—In the month of 
September, 1815, Thomas Dillon 
resided at Castletown, in the coun- 
ty of Limerick. He had a short 
‘ime before given a pig to his 


landlord, in payment of rent, and 
it was received from him. This 
circumstance roused the indigna- 
tion of those persons who are re- 
solved to be governed by, and 
make others adopt laws of their 
own making; they issued their re- 
ceipt, one of those Whiteboy no- 
tices with which you must be ac- 
quainted, that unless the transac- 
tion was rescinded, punishment 
from them would follow —Gen- 
tlemen, the laws of the land pro- 
nounce punishment on those who 
violate them; but those new le- 
gislators declare, that those who 
veniure to observe them shall be 
punished. Punishment accordingly 
was pronounced and inflicted. For 
the offence I have stated to you 
the unfortunate Dillon committed, 
his house was in the summer 
of 1815 assaulted and broken open, 
and himself dragged out and most 
unmercifully flogged. He had the 
temerity to give information of 
this outrage, and persons now un- 
necessary to mention, were in con- 
sequence brought to trial. From 
the leniency of the prosecutor 
they were only convicted of a riot, 
though capitally indicted. Dillon, 
aware of the exasperation hie had 
excited against himself, naturally 
entertained fears for his future 
safety, but the crown solicitor gave 
him and his wife, who had also 
given evidence on the trial, pro- 
tection, as long as they were ap- 
prehensive they required it. In 
some time, however, they returned 
home: but on the night of the 
15th September, their house was 
again assaulted by an inhuman 
banditti. The prisoner at the bar, 
according to my instructions, was 
a prominent performer in that 
transaction. Here Mr. Q. stated 
the facts afterwards proved in evi- 
dence. 

Bridget Dillon was the first wit- 
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ness examined. She was but 14 
years of age. It would be alto- 
gether impossible to describe the 
feelings which were excited by 
her testimony and appearance. It 
was known that she had been a 
concealed spectator of the mur- 
der of her father and mother, and 
the firm, consistent, artless, and 
natural manner in which she told 
the horrid tale, during which she 
looked with horror on the prisoner, 
made an impression on the court 
and auditory, that would have 
rendered it dangerous to convict 


the prisoner under its influence, if 


his guilt were not otherwise unequi- 
vocally substantiated. An interest- 
ing investigation of the strength of 
her understanding, by the court 
and counsel for the prisoner, pre- 
ceded her examination, and her 
answers to the numerous ques- 
tions put to her, on the nature of 
an oath and the consequence of 
taking a false one, as well as her 
conception of a future state, were 
such, in every respect, as to render 
her an admissible evidence. Being 
sworn, she deposed, that she was 
fourteen years old; her father’s 
name was Tom Dillon, her mo- 
ther’s Peg Wall; they lived in 
Castletown Waller. She knew and 
had always known Tam Bourke, 
who lived at Pallas Kenry, within 
about a mile of her father’s house. 
(Here she was asked if she saw 
any body in court she knew? 
She turned round and identified 
Bourke ) She remembered, she 
said, the night the people came to 
her father’s house; the family were 
in bed, her father asleep, and her- 
selfand her mother awake; they 
heard arapping, and her mother 
awoke her father; he got up, took 
a bayonet that was near the bed, 

and went towards the kitchen, 
when he found the door dragged 
out on the road with a sledge; he 


then ran back to the bed-room, 
shut the door, and put his back 
against it, when they fired through 
it from the outside, and he fell 
back dead on the bed where her 
little sister lay. There was a par- 
tition in the room, and when the 
rapping first came to the door, her 
mother shooks hands with her, 
put her up on the partition, de- 
siring her to mind her brother and 
her sister, and to watch these peo- 
ple, as they had come to murder 
her father and herself. When her 
father was killed, the people 
broke into the bed-room, in a 
corner of which her mother was, 
with an infant in her arms, the 
witness’s little sister in bed, and 
herself concealed on the partition. 
They called to her mother to go 
out; and she did so, saying “ Lord 
have mercy on my soul!”’ to which 
they replied, “ My good lady, you 
had no mercy when you were giving 
evidence on the bench.” When her 
mother went out, the witness came 
down from the partition and follow- 
ed her; the people took her out on 
the road, and the witness went to 
the kitchen window. They were 
calling out * Stick her and shoot 
her,” and she saw the prisoner put 
a gun up to her mouth, and fire into 
it. They had at this time taken the 
child from her, and were holding 
her up at each side when the shot 
was fired. They then put her on the 
ground, and stabbed her in both 
her breasts, after which they put 
her near a wall. The witness was 
here asked how she knew any 
one, as it was night?—* Any one 
would know them,” said she, “ it 


was moonlight, and some sods of 


turf which I put down before my 
mother and myself went to bed 
were blazing on the hearth.” When 
they put her near the wall, two 
men came into the house, when 
she ran into the room where she 
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pig was; the men took out her fa- 
ther, and soon after two men came 
in, and asked her little sister for 
the bayonet. It was in a potatoe 
barrel near the bed, and she gave 
it to a man who wore white 
trowers. They said they would not 
hurt her, and went away shouting. 
—Witness came from her hiding 
place, and again went to the win- 
dow, and while there the men re- 
turned, and one said, “ the devil 
would not kill the dog,” and one 
of them took up a big stone, and 
broke his face with it. They then 
went away.—’Twas on a Friday 
night, and on the following Sunday 
her father and mother were buri- 
ed; she staid in the house in the 
mean time, and “I gave the pot 
tomy aunt,” said this interesting 
poor creature, “ for it was she 
who sewed my father’s mouth.” 
All the people in the neighbour- 
hood refused to let her in, desir- 
ing her * to go tothe devil,” in 
consequence of which she went 
away with her aunt, with whom 
she slept on Sunday night, and 
was next day taken home by the 
Rev. Mr. Westropp, where she 
remained several weeks, and was 
from thence removed to the poor- 
house, and finally totbe gaol, from 
whence she was now brought to 
give evidence. Two days after her 
father and mother were buried 
she saw one of the men that were 
at the murder working ina gar- 
den, on which she went and told 
her aunt, who desired her not to 
Say a word of it to any body, or 
she would be killed too.—She re- 
collected, she said, the day she 
was brought to gaol, when Bourke 
the prisoner, and several others, 
were brought before her; she knew 
them all, except two, as they were 
neighbours; she recognised one of 
them as being one of the two that 
went in for her father’s body, the 
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other was not present then, but 
she knew him, and he was sent 
for and taken. 

This child underwent a long 
examination by counsellor O’Con- 
nel. He first questioned her as to 
the consequences of her telling a 
lie, which she said would be that 
she would go to hell, and that if 
she told the truth she would go to 
Heaven. Having got this acknow- 
ledgment, he drew from her, 
with much ingenuity, that she had 
told what was not true to Alder- 
man Watson and Mr. Westropp, 
in saying that she did not know 
any of the men that were at the 
murder. The denial she attributed 
to the fear she was in, and said— 
“Jf you were afraid of being mur- 
dered, you would tell a lie too.” 

Thomas Wall was next exam- 
ined. This witness, a labouring 
countryman, deposed, that he lives 
within a quarter of a mile of the 
deceased’s house; he recollected 
he said, the night before the morn- 
ing Dillon and his wife were 
found dead. Upon that evening 
a man (the witness was cautioned 
not to name him) came to his 
house about dusk, as he is in the 
habit of doing, and remained 
some time.—Shortly after he went 
away, a dog of witness’s began to 
bark, which induced him to go 
out, when he sawa man with a gun 
passing by, and taking the direc- 
tion to an old fort near Dillon’s 
house. Witness crept along by a 
ditch, and concealed himself near 
a gap through which the man 
must pass, which he did shortly 
after, whom he recognised to be 
Bourke, the prisoner at the bar. 
Witness then returned to his own 
house, and in some time the man 
who had been with him in the 
evening called again, to whom he 
mentioned what and whom he had 
seen. The man went away, and 
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witness got up to shut the door 
after him, and he saw he was not 
going in the direction of his own 
house, but towards the place that 
Bourke had gone to, which in- 
duced witness to follow him, and 
on coming to the top of the hill 
he heard voices, and lying down 
in a ditch he saw five persons. 
One of them took the gun from 
Bourke, who was of the party, and 
handled it, but returned it to him. 
Bourke then asked if the rest 
were come to the ground ap- 
pointed? to which another answer- 
ed—* they must be by this time.” 
Another of the party then said— 
“ Castletown was never so lonely 
as to night.”——“ How could it be 
otherwise when the yeomen are 
all out of it,’’ observed a second. 
—* Castletown will never be lone- 
ly enough, (said a third,) till Fitz- 
gerald and Langford are got rid 
of.” The five men then went to- 
ward’s Dillon’s, and the witness 
to his home. The next morning 
he saw Dillon and his wife lying 
on the road, the pigs and dogs 
drinking their blood; the face of 
the former was broken in, and 
near him was a large stone; the 
head of the latter was all battered, 
and she had a wound under her 
arm. 

John King was the next and 
last witness for the persecution, 
and his evidence was conclusive 
as to the guilt of the prisoner, cor- 
roborating in every particular the 
testimony given by the child. 

An albi was attempted to be 
proved by the prisoner. 

Serjeant Johnson charged the 
Jury in an able manner, giving the 
prisoner the benefit of every pos- 
sible construction in his favour. 

The Jury retired but for a few 
minute, and returned a verdict of 
—Guilty. 

The Serjeant passed the sen- 
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tence of the law upon him, in an 
awful and impressive manner. 

Saturday, August 10.—On this 
day Michae] Hehir and John 
Evans, concerned in the above 
abominable murder, were tried 
and convicted on the same clear 
and unequivocal evidence. The 
testimony of the child was unde- 
viating and consistent, though she 
underwent a scrutinizing cross- 
examination. The same defence 
was resorted to as in the former 
case, and as miserably sustained, 
notwithstanding which, when the 
sentence of the court was pro- 
nounced, the prisoners with dread- 
ful imprecations asserted their in- 
nocence, and called for the curses 
of Heaven if they were guilty. 

The murder was one of the 
most atrocious horrors that we ree 
collect to have ever had under re- 
view. The convicts were executed 
on Monday—Bourke, at Kildimo; 
Hehir, at Pallas-Kenry; and Evans 
at Castletown-Waller. 


ENGLAND. 
Court of King’s Bench, Wednesday, 
June 5. 

MARY GIBBERSON E, L. CHARL* 
TON, E'qQ.—[It is seldom that we 
enter into particular discussion of 
the facts or principles of our law 
reports; but we cannot avoid no- 
ticing a case of seduction, which 
appears marked with some fea- 
tures of peculiar baseness. A man 
of fortune, late the high sheriff of 
a county, engages with a captain 
in the guards in seducing two poor 
girls, mere children, of fifteen and 
seventeen years old, the daughters 
of a widow. The man of fortune, 
after succeeding in his nefarious at- 
tempt, abandons the poor girl whom 
he had seduced; but he does not 
leave her without good advice—he 
counsels her to go and live with 
some other fierson, whom she can 
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love nearly as well as she can him!! 
Let the systematic seducer read, 
in this cold-hearted and low-mind- 
ed suggestion, the condemnation 
of his degrading pursuits. Let the 
female, whose vanity is flattered 
by seeing such a suitor at her 
feet, view in perspective the cut- 
ting sensations she must experi- 
ence from this unvarnished avowal 
of his selfishness. |—7Zimes. 

The attorney-general, in open- 
ing the plaintiff’s case, stated, that 
the defendant was not unknown in 
Westminster-hall, his name hav- 
ing formerly appeared to a trans- 
action not very dissimilar to the 
present: he had an ample fortune, 
residing principally upon his es- 
tate at Ludford, near Ludlow, and 
having filied the important office 
of high sheriff for the county of 
Worcester a short time ago. The 
charge against him was of a most 
flagrant nature, and the case dis- 
closed a scene of profligacy and 
immorality scarcely equalled in 
the history of the courts where 
such injuries were redressed. The 
plaintiff lost her husband only a 
few months before the still more 
afflicting calamity which had given 
rise to this action. She resided in 
a house at Brompton, where she 
and her husband had carried on 
trade for upwards of twenty years, 
and was assisted in the business 
and the household duties by a son, 
a lad, and three daughters, Mary, 
Hannah, and Charlotte, the first 
about twenty, the second about 
sixteen, and the last not more 
than fifteen years old. The jury 
would scarcely believe that the 
two last had become the victims of 
the seductive arts of the defendant 
and his friend captain Seymour, of 
the guards. These two daughters 
of the plaintiff, Hannah and Char- 
lotte, had been walking in Hyde- 


park, when they were accosted by 
the defendant and captain Sey- 
mour, who in vain endeavoured to 
learn where they lived; the gentle- 
men consequently followed them 
home, watched every opportunity 
of speaking to the young females 
in the absence of their mother, 
their eldest sister, or other ad- 
visers, writing the most passionate 
and pressing letters, professing an 
eternity of attachment. Having at 
length succeeded in overcoming 
the scruples of Miss Hannah Gib- 
berson, (for it was to her that the 
defendant paid his assiduous ade 
dresses, while captain Seymour 
devoted himself to Charlotte,) he 
prevailed upon herto quit herhome, 
that she might proceed with him 
to Bath: and her sister consented 
to the same imprudent step with 
her admirer. In pursuance of the 
plot of these gentlemen, however, 
they did not find it convenient to 
leave London on the day of the 
elopement, but promised until the 
next day to lodge the young ladies 
at the house of a friend. The jury 
would not be astonished to hear, 
that that house was the bagnio, 
called the Key, in Chandos-street, 
where the guilty design of the de- 
fendant was perpetrated. Within 
a day or two afterwards, Mr. Charl- 
ton excused himself on the ground 
of pressing business, which called 
him immediately into Worcester- 
shire; and he and captain Seymour, 
putting these two injured and un- 
protected females into a lodging 
in Seymour-place, there abandon- 
ed them, making them answerable 
to the woman of the house, where 
they were literally confined for 
some months, being unable to pay 
for the accommodation afforded. 
The learned counsel then read 
some of the correspondence of the 
defendant. The first was a letter 
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dated a few days before the de- 
fendant accomplished his purpose. 
It was in these terms:— 


“ Friday morning, 4 o’clock. 

“ My dear Hannah,—How dis- 
appointed I was at your not coming 
to the play,—such a note, too, be- 
ginning “ Sir;” so cold, if you had 
been writing to your tradesman for 
a pair of shoes, it could not have 
been less affectionate. I was sadly 
grieved not to see you yesterday 
or to-day, when Charlotte came, 
was this kind? Indeed, indeed, you 
are too cruel. I would have gone 
a thousand miles to meet you, but 
you could not stir as many inches 
to gratify me. If you do not come 
to-morrow, I shall be half distract- 
ed, and I shall not mind what I do: 
I shall come to Queen-street, be 
the consequence what it will. Pray, 
pray, come to-morrow, and meet 
me at four or half past four, where 
we meton Tuesday: I stay in town 
but to see you. You may suppose 
this sudden attachment of mine is 
scarcely to be depended upon, 
having seen you for so short a 
time: but I know not how it is, 
but I am as much in love as if I 

Cm had known you ten times as long. 
; i If you are fond of poetry, read the 


mM following lines, which will perhaps 
UR | account for it:— 


** The passion which, by slow degrees, 
2) Is nurst into a flame, 

,, Is habit, friendship, what you please, 
f But /ove is not its name. 


i ‘| For love to be completely true, 
Ba) in death at sight should deal, 
i i} Should be the first one ever knew; 
| # In short, the one | feel. 


To write, to see, and to converse, 
By turns to play the fool, 

Is to send passion out to nurse, 
And put one’s heart to school.” 


This billet was signed by the 
defendant’s initials, and was writ- 
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ten on the first of January. On the 
9th of that month the seduction 
was effected; and the defendant 
having left town, his tone soon 
changed, as the next letter would 
witness: lt was directed to Mrs. Ha- 
milton, Seymour-place, the name 
which he advised Miss Gibberson 
to assume. It was dated from his 
estate at Ludford, 20th January:— 

My dearest Hannah,—TI am 
grieved to say that the most pro- 
voking business will detain me in 
the country some time longer, 
nevertheless I hope to be in town 
in a fortnight or three weeks. My 
dearest love, you do not know how 
sorry I am to have ever taken you 
away from home. Mary (her eldest 
sister,) lL trust, you have seen, and 
that she has persuaded you to re- 
turn: if she has not been able to 
do that, let me add my humble 
endeavours. You know not the 
miseries that await you! but if you 
are determined to stay away, I will 
do every thing in my power to 
lighten them: but think, my dear 
love, if I was to go abroad, where 
would you find a friend? do any 
thing rather than follow the hated 
life of a woman of the town. Let 
me hear from you in a day or two, 
and direct to me at the Hop-pole 
at Worcester. At present I have 
not time to say half I could wish; 
only that you may be as happy as 
I wish you is the sincere wish of 
your true friend, 

E.L.C. 


“Give my love to Charlotte; 
she is wild, and may despise my 
doctrine, but she may live to re- 
pent it.” 

Again, nine days afterwards, the 
defendant wrote as follows: the 
letter was addressed as the former 
to Mrs. Hamilton. 

“My love to Charlotte. 

“ My dearest Hannah,—Again 
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lam prevented coming to Lon- 
don, and I will now fairly state to 
you the reason. I came down in| 
hopes of getting my rents paid, 
which my steward wrote to say 
were very deficient. I am sorry to 
say I have been very unsuccessful, 
and cannot get any money, and I 
shall not be able to come till I do; 
therefore you will not take un- 
kindly what I am going to say: the 
truth is, you must triflingly blame 
yourself for not coming down here 
when you were asked. Glad I am 
of it now, as I could not have sup- 
ported you; &ué the only way I can 
recommend to you, 7s to go and live 
with some gentleman whom you love 
nearly as well as me. Pretty and 
beautiful as you are, no doubt you 
have had plenty of offers. I cannot 
afford to keep you at present; I 
love you, however, as much as 
ever, and the instant I can come 
totown, which I hope will be soon, 
I will call and see you, and will 
keep you. Still, however, I hope 
you will go home. Do net direct 
here for a day or two, as I am 
coing into Yorkshire. 
“ Your affectionate 
E.C.” 

A fourth letter, in reply to one 
written by the plaintiff’s daughter, 
was in these terms:— 

“ My dearest Hannah,—Indeed, 
indeed, your letter is very unkind, 
and more severe than I deserve. 
In reply I have to state, that I 
knew my presence was necessary 
at Ludlow before I saw you, but I 
had no idea that my affairs would 
turn out so. I do not blame you for 
not coming with me, for I believe 
it was to oblige your sister, to 
Whom your company would be 
very satisfactory. I know of but 
two ways for you te pursue: either 
returning home, or living with 


some other person till I can afford 
Vor. II. 


to keep you. It seems perhaps not | 


much like affection in me in pro- 
posing such an alternative as the 
latter, but what is to be done? I 
have not the means to support 
you, and you will not return home. 
It was for your good, for your 
very existence, I recommended 
that you should bestow your affec- 
tions upon another. | can only say, 
when I can afford to come to Lon- 
don and protect you, I would pre- 
fer you to all the world; but I 
sadly fear that will be some time 
first. You know not how miserable 
your letter has made me, &c. 
Write a letter to me, my dearest 
love, in a different and more con- 
soling style; and with best wishes 
to all, believe me always your’s, 
EL. 
Miss Hannah Gibberson stated, 
that she was walking with hersister 
Charlotte in Hyde-park, when the 
defendant and capt. Seymour came 
up and asked where they lived: 
the witness refused to tell, and the 
defendant and his friend followed 
them home. To prevent his com- 
ing next day, the witness and her 
sister promised to meet them in 
Bond-street, but the weather being 
wet, the defendant came to the 
house of the plaintiff; the servant, 
who opened the door, told the 
plaintiff they were out. The de- 
fendant and captain Seymour met 
herself and sister repeatedly after 
this, and always urged them to 
leave their homes, promising every 
protection, and vowing the most 
ardent and lasting affection. On 
one day the witness promised to 
meet the defendant in Burlington 
Gardens, but, being wet, she could 
not go. The defendant, in conse- 
quence, wrote another letter re- 
questing the witness to leave her 
home with Charlotte the following 
day: they did so between three 
2P 
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and four o’clock on Tuesday after- 
noon, and met the defendant and 
Seymour in Burlington Gardens. 
After some persuasion, they both 
consented to goto Bath with the 


defendant and Seymour, but for | 


that night it was agreed they were 
to sleep at the house of a friend. 
They accordingly walked to a 
house of ill fame in Chandos-street, 
and the witness there wrote a note 
to her sister to inform her that they 
were many miles distant with two 
gentlemen. After this, the defen- 
dant and captain Seymour, who 
was in the guards, excused them- 
selves from leaving town for Bath, 
as the latter could not obtain leave 
from the duke of York to be ab- 
sent for an hour from duty. It was 
finally arranged that the witness 
and her sister should live together 
in Seymour-place with the cap- 
tain, while Charlton went out of 
town, promising to return in a 
week or ten days. They remained 
in the lodgings three or four 
months, but Mr. Seymour con- 
tinued his visits to Charlotte only 
for three weeks. At the end of 
this time, the witness and her 
sister returned to their mother, 
who was obliged to pay seventeen 
pounds to the woman of the house 
where they had lodged. 

A few witnesses were examined 
as to the hand-writing of the de- 
fendant, and the respectability of 
the plaintiff. 

Mr. Topping addressed the jury 
on behalf of the defendant, press- 
ing all the topics in his. favour 
allowed by the case, and particu- 
larly the facility with which he 
had gained the favour of the 
lady. 

After a short charge from Lord 
Ellenborough, the jury found a 
verdict for the plaintiff—Damages 
500/. 
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From the London Champion, 
SHOCKING DEPRAVITY. 
[We print the following horrible 

case under a distinct head. |; 

would be a waste of words to 
comment on it; the foulest epi- 
thets would be polluted if ap. 
plied to such abominations. | 
(Reported in an Irish paper.) 
Court of Common Pleas, Dublin, 
Dec. 14 and 16. 
Hinds v. Middleton, 

This was an action of trespass 
vis et armis, for criminal conversa. 
tion with, and for assaulting and 
debauching plaintiff’s wife. Da. 
mages were laid at 6,000/. 

Plaintiff’s Case—The plaintiff 
was an attorney, residing in Bies- 
sington, in this city. The defend- 
ant a physician, and principal me- 
dical superintendant of a lunatic 
asylum at Hanover park, in the 
county of Carlow. On the part of 
the plaintiff, it appeared that he 
and his wife were married in the 
year 1810. They had three chil- 
dren, and up to the period of Mrs. 


‘Hinds’ insanity, the plaintiff con- 


ducted himself to her as a kind 
and affectionate husband. It was 
thought expedient by the friends 
of Mr. Hinds to send her to Car- 
low, to the Hanover asylum, which 
appeared to be conducted by a 
sort of medical company, consist- 
ing of three physicians, viz. Drs. 
Middleton, Delahoyde, and Clay. 
In the month of January, 1816, 
Mrs. Hinds complained to Dr. 
Delahoyde of having been abused 
by Dr. Middleton—she said she 
was then pregnant—that the de- 
fendant had taken advantage of her 
unfortunate situation, and got her 
with child. At this time Dr. Dela 
hoyde conceived her mind was 


wandering from truth, and he did 


not believe her. In some short 
time after, she renewed het 
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charges against the defendant, and 
Dr. Delahoyde thought it neces- 
sary to bring Dr. Middleton and 
Mrs. Hinds together. He accord- 
ingly found an opportunity of do- 
ing so, and at that meeting, Mrs. 
Hinds upbraided the doctor with 
the crime of having had an illicit 
connexion with her. She then told 
the defendant, in the presence of 
Dr. Delahoyde, “ that he was the 
father of the child she was bear- 
ing, and implored him to remove 
ber to a place of secrecy and 
safety, where she might not be ex- 
posed.”” When the parties were 
thus confronted, the defendant did 
not deny the charge, but ordered 
Mrs. Hinds to be removed from 
his presence. She retired weep- 
ing, complaining of and lamenting 
her misfortune. Dr. Delahoyde 
urged the necessity of her imme- 
diate removal, to save the institu- 
tion from disgrace, and advised 
that a female attendant should ac- 
company her to the place of her 
retreat. It also appeared that Mrs. 
Hinds had charged Dr. Middleton 
of the ill treatment she alleged to 
have received from him, and com- 
plained of it toa Mrs. Conolly, one 
of the housekeepers. Shortly after 
the meeting abovementioned, Dr. 
Middleton, accompanied by Mrs. 
Hinds, left the asylum in a car- 
riage, under the pretence, as the 
doctor reported, of going to Dub- 
lin, to leave the lady with her 
friends; but, instead of doing so, 
the doctor conveyed Mrs. Hinds 
to the house of a Dr. Rodgers, 
who resided in the county of 
Wicklow, and imposed on that 
respectable physician, by telling 
him that the unfortunate lady was 
a Mrs. Hamilton, and the wife of 
a gentleman of a most violent and 
outrageous temper, and that it 
was therefore thought expedient 
by her friends to place her in a 


safe retirement during her preg- 
nancy. Under these deceptive 
circumstances, Dr. Rodgers intro- 
duced her to his family, with whom 
she continued to reside. It appear- 
ed that Dr. Middleton, while in 
the county of Wicklow, had writ- 
ten to the institution to Dr. Dela- 
hoyde, as if from Dublin, saying 
very little respecting Mrs. Elinds, 
but a good deal respecting the 
creditors of Dr. Delahoyde, with 
whom Dr. Middleton said he had 
been in treaty for the composition 
and arrangement of his (Dr. De- 
lahoyde’s) affairs. The letter had 
on it the Dublin post-office mark. 

The first witness called to prove 
the adultery was Delahoyde, the 
defendant’s partner. He spoke to 
the examination abovementioned 
of the lady, her confessing her 
pregnancy to him, and also accus- 
ing Dr. Middleton with being the 
cause of it to his face. 

On his cross-examination, he 
admitted that he was a married 
man, and had left his wife and two 
children in England: but that he 
had intrigued with one of the ser- 
vants of the institution, who had a 
child by him: he admitted that he 
had treated Mrs. Hinds with 
punch once or twice, to make her 
speak out against Dr. Middleton 
—that he had once kept an im- 
proper female for twelve days at 
the institution, and gave her 12s. 
when she went away; he also 
owned to sleeping with Mary Ry- 
land, the cook of the institution, 
who used to come to his bed. 
Being asked if he had ever two 
females at once in bed with him, 
he declined answering, until he 
had the opinion of the Judge, but 
the latter declined interfering. 
Knew Mrs. Conolly, the matron of 
the institution, very well; she was 
a nice woman, but she escaped him 
unhurt and untouched. Has heard 
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of her intimacy with a lunatic pa- 
tient called Alonzo. He was a pri- 
soner for debt in Dublin, when he 
first communicated what he knew 
to Mr. Hinds. 

The next witness was Mrs. 
Conolly; she admitted that im- 
proper females were frequently 
caught in Delahoyde’s apart- 
ments: knew Mrs. Hinds to be 
pregnant, but could not tell by 
whem. This witness confessed to 
several love letters which had 
passed between her and the pa- 
tients of the institution, and which 
were produced. 

_ The next witness was the per- 
son with whom Dr. Middleton 
placed Mrs. Hinds during her ac- 
couchement. He believed her to 
be Mrs. Hamilton, until her hus- 
band, Mr. Hinds, came to inquire 
for her. The servant of this per- 
son deposed to seeing Dr. Middle- 
ton kiss Mrs. Hinds, when he vi- 
sited her during her accouche- 
ment, which was attended with 
great danger. 

These were, in substance, the 
facts of the plaintiff’s case. Some 
of the scenes of iniquitous depra- 
vity which were elicited from the 
cross-examination of Dr. Dela- 
hoyde, in which he was the prin- 
cipal actor, and which were said 
to have been performed at the 
Hanover institution, we are, from 
motives of moral feeling, obliged 
to suppress. By the cross-exami- 
nation, it was sought to implicate 
not only Dr. Delahoyde, but all the 
doctors as “ farticifies criminis”’ 
in the assault on the person of the 
unfortunate Mrs. Hinds. 


SECOND DAY. 
Evidence on the fart of the De- 
Jendant. 
Dr. Murphy was the first wit- 
ness examined. He, for the pur- 
pose of affecting Dr. Delahoyde’s 
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credit with the jury, gave a dis. 
gusting account of the doctor’s in. 
trigues at the Hanover asylum, 
At this medical pandemonium, the 
doctor kept, (if the witness were 
to be believed,) a seraglio, consist. 
ing of wretches. of the lowest or. 
der. Witness said, he, on one oc. 
casion, saw Mrs. Hinds lying on 
the bed in Dr. Delahoyde’s bed- 
chamber, and the doctor’s arms 
around her neck. 

John Moore was the next wit- 
ness. He proved, if believed, a 
criminal connexion to have sub- 
sisted between Dr. Delahoyde and 
Mrs. Hinds. [ We shall not shock 
our readers with the infamous de- 
tail. | 

On his cross-examination it ap- 
peared, although he had been 
swcern before persons appointed to 
investigate the matter, he never 
divulged the fact of the garden 
scene till Saturday last. 

John Malone was the next wit- 
ness. He was formerly a banker 
in this city, and went to the Han- 
over asylum to restore his debili- 
tated mind to health. [The ac- 
count he gave of the institution 
and its frofessors, with the ex- 
ception of the defendant, of whom 
he spoke in terms of praise, cor- 
roborated the testimony of the for- 
mer witnesses; but some parts 
were too grossly indelicate for 
publication. | He, so far as his be- 
lief was evidence, established an 
illicit connexion between another 
doctor of the institution, a Dr. 
Montpryval, and Mrs. Hinds. 

Talbot Glasoock, gentleman, 
attorney, was the next and last 
witness. He proved several facts 
in order to impeach the credit of 
Dr. Delahoyde. He, too, had vi- 
sited the Hanover asylum at Car- 
low, and he was introduced to Its 
learned professors by Mr. Malone. 


Two of the doctors asked him to 
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dine at a tavern in Carlow: they 
entertained him with claret, &c. 
but left him to pay the bill. Those 
respectable gentlemen did him the 
honour of accompanying him from 
Carlow to Kilkenny, where they 
entertained him with dinner, cla- 
ret, &C. IN a Similar manner, but 
promised to pay the sum he had 
advanced to the waiter, on account 
of the landlord, on their return to 
the institution. Dr. Delahoyde ap- 
peared a convivial pleasant fel- 
Jow, and complained of injuring 
his finances by keeping good com- 
pany. The doctor said he was the 
particular friend of the duke of 
Kent; he and the duke however, 
had quarreiled, but they were now 
reconciled, the duke having made 
him the most abject apfiology. He 
said he knew all the royal dukes, 
they were the greatest set of 
** * * in the world—he had to 
lament his misfortune in their ac- 
quaintance—it entirely effected 
his ruin. The doctors, on their re- 
turn to Carlow, contrived, instead 
of paying the witness the sum ad- 
vanced in the tavern bills, to bor- 
row some money from him which 
they never paid. 

On their return to Hanover, the 
doctors invited witness to walk in 
the garden of the institution; he 
saw Mrs. Hinds there. One of the 
doctors on this occasion remarked, 
that there was fun in a mad-house 
as well as in the city. They asked 
him what he thought of Mrs. 
Hinds, and had he marked her 
blue eves, and whether he would 
wish to be introduced? Would he 
like to kiss her? Witness replied, 
he had known enough of insane 


ladies, and did not wish to be bit 


by one. | 

At eight o’clock in the evening 
the jury retired, and after they 
had remained together about two 
hours, without any apparent like- 


lihood of agreeing, the parties 
consented to withdraw a juror at 
ten o’clock, and thus the case re- 
mains undecided. : 


SPECIMENS OF LONDON ADVER- 
TISEMENTS. 

Sumptuous and sfilendid Furniture, 
costly and magnificent Plate, 
Glasses, Sc.—By Mr. Fenner, 
on the Premises, No. 38, York- 
filace, this and following day, at 
12 each day. 

The incomparably beautiful and 
magnificent furniture, which can 
only be appreciated upon a view, 
embracing the rarest specimens of 
costly and unrivalled household 
appendages, which, for style of 
fashion and execution of design, 
infinitely surpass description; the 
chaise lounges, couches, and 
drawing room chairs, present de- 
signs from the antique, and are 
covered in the richest crimson 
silk. The cabinet furniture is un- 
equalled, presenting a noble side- 
board of matchless grandeur, an 
admirably finished sarcophagus, a 
valuable winged wardrobe, patent 
dining tables, French stuffed 
chairs, magnificent pier and chim- 
ney glasses of extraordinary size, 
beauty, and perfection, two exqui- 
sitely superb, twelve light Roman 
lustres of the purest refulgence, 
inimitable rosewood and gold con- 
soles, commodes and centre tables, 
two elegant and costly bedsteads 
with superfine cloth hangings, and 
rich bullion - fringe, dwarf book 
cases, a colossal figure of Hebe, 
or Jupiter’s cup-bearer, patent 
lamps, elegant Brussels, and other 
carpets, anda variety of valuable 
effects, the genuine property ofa 
gentleman removed into the 
country.—May be viewed two 
days preceding. the sale, and cata- 
logues (ls. 6d. each) had on the 
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remises, and of Mr. Fenner, 

The Friends of a Young Lady 
of first rate accomplishments and 
high respectability, adopt this 
mode of informing parents who 
may be anxious for a superior sys- 
tem of education, that they have 
established her in the salubrious 
and admired neighbourhood of 
Tunbridge Wells, on a scale of 
unparalleled advantage for the 
education of young ladies of fa- 
shion and fortune. The number of 
pupils are limited to eight; the 
age from six, upwards; and they 
confidently assert, they have no 
doubt of conferring as much obli- 
gation on those who may be the 
earliest to fill this number, as on 
the young lady, whose reverse of 
fortune has rendered this mea- 
sure necessary. They will only 
add, she is under the patronage of 
Jadies of the highest rank, and im- 
mediately under that of one whose 
exalted virtues and talents reflect 


Justre on the high station she 


holds in society. A line addressed 
for A. M. C. at Hodsoll and Stir- 
ling’s, Bankers, 345, Strand, will 
meet with respectful attention, 
and further satisfactory particulars 
can be given. 

Most urgent and imperious cir- 
cumstances induce a Young Lady 
of great respectability, to adopt 
this mode of applying for the loan 
of a small sum of money, with the 
hope that it may meet the eye of 
some person who has the power to 
assist, and can commiserate her 
distressing situation.—Address, 
post paid, to A. J. B. Bradley’s 
Library, Boswell-court, Queen- 
square. 

_To Noblemen, and Ladies and 
Gentlemen possessing landed es- 


tates——-A Gentleman by birth, 
property, and long established jn. 
tegrity and character, is desirous 
of offering the benefit of his ser. 
vices and experience, te any no- 
bleman or gentleman, &c. of land. 
ed property, who may wish te con. 
sult an experienced and confiden- 
tial person on valuing, leasing, 
and improving estates, &c. and 
who has the means of recommend- 
ing good tenants. Though no pro- 
fessional man, he can give good 
legal advice in most cases respect- 
ing landed property, and assures 
himself that, on explanation, he 
will be able to prove that he is 
worthy of the highest trust and 
confidence, and to give references 
to this effect to persons of the first 
respectability and character. The 
advertiser himself possesses con- 
siderable property, and has long 
lived on his own,estates, but hay- 
ing much time disengaged, is de- 
sirous of further employment for 
an active mind. Remuneration 
will not be an object to him, he 
only seeks in return for any ser- 
vices he may render, and ability 
he may be found to possess, the 
honourable confidence of those he 
may serve. The Western, Cen- 
tral, or Northern parts of Great 
Britain would be preferred.—Let- 
ters from principals only, are re- 
quested to be directed to A. Z. at 
Messrs. Rodwell and Co. book- 
sellers, New Bond-street. 


Belmont House, Mill Hill, 
Hendon, ten miles from London. 
—To be Sold by Private Con- 
tract, a capital freehold mansion 
house and estate, containing 84 
acres in a ring fence, of excellent 
freehold pasture land, land tax 
redeemed, and partly tythe-free. 
The mansion is an uncommonly 
substantial pile of buildings, erec- 
ted by the eminent Architect 
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payne, on the plan of a complete 
Italian Villa, built of the finest 
Malmstock bricks and Portland 
stone enrichments, and is situated 
ona beautiful lawn, ornamented 
with fine trees, shrubberies and 
plantations, upon an elevated spot, 
commanding a very varied and 
beautiful landscape, enlivened in 
one direction by the distant high 
grounds of Totteridge and Barnet, 
in another, by a rich vale that ex- 
tends to Harrow. The ground 
foor, a handsome stone portico 
opening into a circular hall, about 
18 feet in diameter, in which is an 
elegant Portland stone circular 
staircase, with mahogany hand 
rail ahd rich iron ballustrade, a li- 
brary or morning room, 20 feet 
by 17, an elegant dining room of 
octagonal form, 24 feet by 30, 
with large circular niche for a 
sideboard, and a drawing room of 
beautiful oval shape, 24 feet by 
18, a vestibule store room and se- 
cond staircase; the hall is warmed 
by a stove on the basement, and a 
corridor extends to the back front; 
the first foor, semicircular break- 
fast-room, with stone and iron 
balcony and viranda, lady’s morn- 
ing room, two bed chambers, 
each with a dressing room that 
looks into an exhedral recess to 
receive exotics, two other bed 
chambers, a dressing room and 
water closet; the second floor is 
ascended by a back staircase, on 
which are two nursery apartments, 
two bachelors’ bed chambers, four 
servants’ bed rooms, one smaller 
do, and a china closet, and a beau- 
tifal circular gallery, completing 
the design of the principal stair- 
case; the roof of Westmoreland 
slates, stout lead flats and gutters, 
contains spacious leaden cisterns, 
which receive the rain water, and 
abundantly supply the water clo- 
Sets, and afford security against 
fire; the attached offices, consist 


of an excellent kitchen, scullery, 
cool larder, butler’s pantry, ser- 
vants’ hall, houseKeeper’s store 
room and knife house. The House 
is built upon most substantial 
groined arches, under which are 
the following basement offices 
communicating with the mansion 
by two stair cases, (namely) wash 
house, laundry, another larder, 
and most capital cellaring for 
wine, ale, beer, wood and coals. 
The detached offices at a conveni- 
ent distance from the Mansion, 
consist of three coach houses, and 
two stables for four horses, each 
with rooms, and lofts over, a har- 
ness room, an excellent brew 
house and tool houses. The Far- 
mery consists of spacious farm 
yards, cart houses, a cart horse 
stable, granary, carpenter’s shop, 
rabbit house, store house, beast 
houses, cow house, slaughter 
house and piggeries; large kitch- 
en garden inclosed by high walls, 
covered with fruit trees, and con- 
taining a grapery and conser- 
vatory, gardener’s cottage con- 
tiguous and tool sheds; on the out- 
side the walls, are melon grounds, 
flower garden and orchard. The 
pleasure grounds and plantations, 
are laid out with great taste, and 
embellished with a beautiful and 
substantial Gothick dairy, with 
painted glass.x—For particulars, 
apply, if by letter, post paid, to 
C. G. Parker, esq. Chelmsford; or 
Mr. Van Heythuysen, No. 12, 
John-street, Bedford-row, where 4 
plan of the estate may be seen. 


The Metropolitan Bazaar, No. 
82,  Fleet-street, will open on 
Monday, July 8.—This establish- 
ment, it is hoped, will be found 
calculated amply to reward those 
persons who may attach them- 
selves to it, by enabling them to 
display the productions of their 
genius and industry, with the in- 
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calculable advantage that each will 
derive from the collected connec- 
tions of the many citizens (ven- 
dors) assembled in this building, 
and of a generous public, who are 
ever ready to support the exer- 
tions of the reduced tradesman, 
his widow, and children. It is 
but too well known, that many 
hundred families of this metropo- 
lis have been compelled, in conse- 
quence of the extreme pressure of 
the times, to relinquish those es- 
tablishments in trade from which 
they had for years derived a com- 
fortable subsistence, and are de- 
terred from attempting to regain 
that station in society which they 
formerly held, by the heavy 
charges that invariably attend the 
commencing business, though 
small the undertaking. To avoid 
such a great expense and risk, is 


-the basis on which this institution 


is founded, affording to the unfor- 
tunate the fairest prospect of re- 
taining their connections; and to 
those citizens who are desirous 
of entering upon business (but 
who do not possess a capital ade- 
quate to a more extensive con- 
cern), an opportunity the most fa- 
vourable. The artists whose works 
are known only to his immediate 
friends and connections, will here 
have the benefit of exhibiting, at a 
small expense, to numerous as- 
semblages of genteel society, the 
productions of his genius and la- 
bour. It is intended that the ground 
floor stations should be appropri- 
ated for the occupation of men, 
and the upper floors solely for fe- 
males, and the premises will be 
found in every respect commodi- 
ous and elegant, and, by the regu- 
lations to be adopted, the Metro- 
politan Bazaar will rank high in 
the scale of respectability.—Per- 
sons desirous of ascertainixg the 
terms, and of obtaining permission 
to be admitted to stations, may 


apply on the premises between 
nine and twelve o’clock in the 
morning. 


Gentlemen who wish to have 
their Hair Cut in the invincible or 
Coburg Crop, so much the~rage 
in London and Paris.—Money, 
from Paris, late principal assistant 
to Mr. Ross, for six years, Hair 
Cutter to his Serene Highness 
Prince of Saxe Coburg, 43, 
Threadneedle-street; the high and 
exalted preference which he has 
been honoured with, pre-eminent- 
ly rank him above all competition; 
the many complaints that have 
been made to him by gentlemen 
having their hair badly cut by 
apprentice boys and young men 
from the country, J. M. intends 
performing that most essential 
branch of the business himself, 
for which he charges only One 
Shilling. Every article of Orna- 
mental Hair 100 per cent. cheaper 
than any where else.-—Money’s 
new invented Brush, for eradica- 
ting the Scurf from the Skin of the 
Head, the most essential article 
ever introduced, 4s. 6d. each, at no 
other shop in London but his. 


Oriental Treasure.—The most 
valuable acquisition which Europe 
has obtained from India is the 
Sublime Cordial for nervous and 
bilious complaints, purchased at 
an immense price of a Brahmin 
Huckeem or native physician, by 
Sir Paul Juddrel. This invaluable 
medicine is an absolute specific 
for all secret infirmities, induced 
by irregular, luxurious, and artifi- 
cial habits—Sold at the Patent 
Medicine Warehouse, No. 1, 5t- 


| James’s-street, corner of Pallmall, 


at 10s. 6d. a bottle, or 12 bottles 
for 5/. | 


A Widower wishes Board and 
Lodging.—The society of an 
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able and well educated female, 
under thirty years of age, is the 
object of this advertisement. The 
advertiser is a man of birth and 
fortune, neither old, nor, it is 
hoped, disagreeable either in per- 
son or manners. Such letters only 
as exhibit internal evidence, that 
the writers have received a gen- 
tlewoman’s education, will be no- 
ticed—To such, immediate and 
respectful attention will be paid, 
and the strictest honour and se- 
crecy may be relied on.—Direct, 
post paid, R. V. Richardson’s 
Hotel, Covent Garden. 


Chess.—Lessons given at his 
apartments, by a Professor of 
acknowledged superiority, and 
who is also well known as the 
author of several publications on 
the game. He can reter to noble- 
men and amateurs of very great 
skill, who have rapidly improved 
under his tuition; his method of 
teaching is peculiarly his own.— 
Address to J. H. S. No. 227, Toat- 
tenham court-road, corner of 
Store-street. 

To the Public, Natives, or Fo- 
reigners.—Many persons are de- 
prived of what they are justly en- 
tiled unto, or of advantages ac- 
tually in their power to attain, by 
neglecting the inspection of Pa- 
pers or Documents in their pos- 
session, which perhaps have 
acver been looked into with due 
attention, or left unnoticed for 
Many years either on account of 
their apparent insignificance, in- 
tricacy or confusion, or of their 

ing written in languages in 
Which the owners are either not 
versed at all, or not sufficiently to 
form a perfect notion of the pur- 
port or utility thereof:—Therefore 
the advertiser hereof, (who is a 
Man well known in this metropo- 

Vor. II, 


lis, and whose.character can stand 
the test of the most scrupulous in- 
quiry as to respectability, honour, 
integrity, and qualification, ) offers 
his service to all those who are 
possessed of such Papers or Do- 
cuments, and desirous to have 
them carelully inspected, exam- 
ined, and abstracted, or explained 
for their satisfactory information. 
His terms will be very moderate, 
in all cases where no other advan- 
tage may result from his immedi- 
ate service than merely satisfying 
the curiosity of his employers; in 
such however where any consi- 
derable benefit may accrue to 
them from being thus informed 
by his means, and if required as- 
sisted by his consequent advice 
and exertions, he will feel himself 
entitled to such compensation as 
may appear reasonable and con- 
sistent with the extent of the ob- 
ject determined or to be attained. 
The utmost attention and secrecy 
may be fully relied upon. He ac- 
tually intends to establish an of- 
fice for this particular purpose, 
yet for the present he prefers be- 
ing addressed under the initials 
S. 5. at Mr. Wilson’s Office, No. 
7, Pope’s Head Alley, Cornhill. 
Capital Town Residence, York- 
filace, Portman Square.—By 

Mr. Fenner, on the Premises, 

on Wednesday, at one, with ime 

mediate fiussession, 

A most superior and modern 
built Family House, late the resi- 
dence of a gentleman removed 
into the country, centrally and 
most desirably situate, being No. 
38, on the west side and princi- 
pal division of York-place.—The 
house is approached by a paved 
entrance hall, and comprises, on 
the ground floor, a vestibule, eat- 
ing room of large dimensions, 
morning room, boudoir and water 
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closet; on the first floor, a capaci- 
ous suite of noble and lofty draw- 
ing rooms, fitted up in the very 
first style of sumptuous magnifi- 
cence; on the second and upper 
stories, numerous cheerful and 
airy bed chambers, with an abun- 
dance of excellent servant’s offices 
in the basement, and double coach 
house and four-stalled stable, held 
for aterm of years at an old re- 
served rent of 200 guineas per 
annum, and forming altogether 
one of the most inconceivably su- 
perior town mansions for the es- 
tablishment of a gentleman of 
fortune that can possibly be ima- 
gined. On the same and following 
day will be sold the splendid 
Furniture and magnificent Plate 
Glasses—The house (by tickets 
only) may be viewed till the sale, 
which with descriptive particulars 
may be had of Mr. Fenner, Wig- 
more-street. 


The Lady who once desired her 
Correspondent to ‘ propose any 
thing, the most romantic;” who 
assured him of “ sentiments of at- 
tachment which could never cease 
to exist;” and who has, or had,a 
printed paper, bearing his name, 
is most earnestly entreated to in- 
form him of her real situation. 
She may depend upon it that he 
has omitted no effort to serve her, 
and that he is prepared to do every 
thing possible. 


HATCHING EGGS BY ARTIFICIAL 
HEAT, 

During ages, beyond the power 
of historical records to enumerate, 
the Egyptian people have been in 
the practice of hatching the eggs 
of all kinds of poultry, more espe- 
cially the gallinaceous, by means 
of artificial heat; means the most 
obvious, when attended with suc- 


cess, of raising the greatest abun. 
dance of that species of provision 
for public use. The philosophers 
of the French academy, ever on 
the watch for the advancement of 
scientific or practical improve. 
ment, in the early and towards the 
middle part of the last century, 
eagerly laid hold of the report of 
their travellers, and made experi- 
ments in their own country of this 
Egyptian practice. The experi- 
ment was made on a considerable 
scale, under the royal patronage, 
and M. de Reaumur, a name well 
known in the annals of science, 
did not think it beneath the dig- 
nity of his name and acquire- 
ments, to undertake the practical 
and superintending part, perform- 
ing it with a minuteness of atten- 
tion, which may well excite jea- 
lousy in the breasts of the most 
thorough paced housewives in 
Christendom. He afterward pre- 
sented to his country, and to the 
world at large, the successful and 
important results, in a comely oc- 
tavo, adorned with fourteen ex- 
planatory and useful folding plates, 
and containing nearly five hundred 
closely printed pages. This curi- 
ous work was translated into 
English, with greater fidelity than 
elegance, in the year 1750. Nor 
was the attempt of De Reaumur 
at the multiplication of chickens, 
the only one in France; ladies of 
high quality, and reverend inmates 
of the convent, patriotically be- 
stowed their industry and atten- 
tion on the same pursuit, with 
considerable success. Not only 10 
France, but at Florence, and even 
in Poland, similar attempts had 
been made. The project however; 
from whatever cause, seems In 4 
very few years to have become 
extinct in France, and has since 
probably been confined to Egypt 
ils Native soil. 

Diodorus Siculus, Aristotle, and 
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other ancient writers advert to the 
Egyptian practice of hatching 
eggs, and the latter explains the 
process of performing the same 
operation by the heat of dung. 
The ancients indeed, were well 
aware of the practicability of eli- 
citing animal life from the egg, 
independently of the incubation of 
the hen, and Pliny has recorded 
the success of Livia, in hatching 
a chicken in her bosom, an act of 
atient, curiosity which has been 
paralleled by several French la- 
dies, who have, in the same way, 
roved themselves the mothers of 
goldfinches and canary birds. 
Pliny says also, “ sed inventum, 
ut ova in calido loco, imposita pa- 
leis, igne modico foverentur, ho- 
mine versante pariter die ac nocte, 
et statuto die illinc irrumpere 
fetus.” In English, it had been 
discovered in his time that eggs 
placed on straw in a moderate 
heat, and turned day and night by 
an attendant, would be hatched 
within the limited period of incu- 
bation. 

This art however, is not to be 
understood as ever having been of 
general notoriety even in Egypt. 
On the contrary, the knowledge 
of itis there confined to a single 
village, named Berme, situate in 
the Delta, within twenty leagues 
of Grand Cairo, and toa few ad- 
Joining places. ‘The inhabitants 
teach the secret to their children, 
but conceal it from strangers. 
When the season for hatching ap- 
proaches, which is the commence- 
ment of autumn, these Bermeaus 
disperse themselves over the 
country, each of them taking up- 
on himself the management of an 
oven, in the Egyptian language 
called mama/. In the construction 
of these ovens, which, however, 
discovers a considerable degree of 
ingenuity, there can be no secret, 


since they are open to all, foreign- 
ers as well as natives: the pecu- 
liar skill of the Bermeans consists 
in the arrangement, gradual 
warming of the eggs, and suc- 
cessful development of the young 
brood. 

The mamais or ovens.of Egypt, 
of which De Reaumur in a fit of 
real enthusiasm, says, that country 
ought to be more proud than of 
her pyramids, are scarcely above 
nine feet in height, but they have 
an extent in length and breadth 
which renders them remarkable, 
and yet they are more so in their 
internal structure. The centre of 
the building is a very narrow gal- 
lery, usually about the width of 
three feet, extending from one 
end of the building to the other, 
the height of which is from eight 
to nine feet; the structure, for the 
most part of brick. The entrance 
into the oven is through the gal- 
lery, which commands the whole 
extent of it, and facilitates the 
several operations that are neces- 
sary, to keep the eggs to the pro- 
per degree of heat. The oven has 
a door, not very wide, and only as 
high as it is broad: this door and 
many others in use in the mamals, 
are commonly no more than round 
holes. 

The gallery is a corridor, with 
this difference from our common 
corridors, which have only one 
row of rooms, whereas that of the 
mamal has always two rows of 
them on both sides, namely, one 
on the ground floor and another 
above. Every one upon the ground 
floor, has one above, perfectly 
equal, both in length and breadth. 
The rooms of each row on the 
ground floor, are all regular and 
equal, in length, breadth, and 
height. Reaumur observes, we 
know of no other rooms in the 
world so low as these, being only 
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three feet in height. Their 
breadth, which is in the same di- 
rection with the length of the gal- 
lery. is four or five feet; that they 
are very narrow in proportion to 
their length, which is twelve or 
fifteen feet. 

Every one of these rooms has 
its door or round aperture, about 
a foot anda half in diameter, open- 
ing into the gallery, the hole 
being ‘wide enough for a man to 
creep through. All the eggs to be 
hatched, are at first ranged in 
these rooms. Father Sicard in- 
forms us, that four or five thou- 
sand eggs are put into each of 
them. These are the real ovens, 
so that the whole edifice which is 
denominated a chicken-oven, is an 
assemblage of many ovens set to- 
gether, side by side, opposite, and 
over ech other; and in the course 
of the process, a part of the eggs 
are warmed in the upper rooms, 
after having been previously in 
the lower | 

There is some discrepancy in 
the accounts of authors, as to the 
number of rooms, and the quan- 
tity of eggs hatched at a time; it 
might arise however from differ- 
ent local customs. Father Sicard 
gives but four or five rooms to 
each row on the ground floor; 
Granger Insists on seven; Mon- 
conys, ten or twelve to each; 
whilst Thevenot asserts, there 
are no more than three. They 
were all eye-witnesses; and ac- 
cording to the report of one, only 
forty or fifty thousand eggs were 
hatched at once, whilst another 
extends the number to cighty 
thousand. The eggs are spread 
on mats, flocks, or flax, in each 
room upon the ground floor, 
where they contract their first 
and general warmth, during a 
certain number of days. 


The upper rooms, or those of 
one story high, have each of them 
fire places, the fire of which 
warms the eggs in the corres. 
ponding inferior rooms: the floor 
which separates each of these 
from its inferior room, has a large 
hole, or aperture in it, through 
which the heat is communicated 
to the lower room. The floor 
which separates the upper room 
from that beneath. has, on each 
side, a gutter or channel, conti- 
nued its whole length: in these 
two channels, the fire is lighted, 
Granger observed two more gut- 
ters, one at each end of the room: 
they were six inches wide and two 
deep. 

Every upper room has, beside 
the large aperture, through which 
it has its communication with the 
lower ones, two other holes—a 
small one in the arch which sup- 
ports it in lieu of a cieling, and 
another in the wail, that separates 
it from the gallery. This last 
serves instead of a door, as the 
hole placed in the same manner 
under it, does the room below; per- 
forming also the office of a chim- 
ney, the smoke having no other 
passage, since during the whole 
time the fire is burning, they 
keep the hole in the arch or ceil- 
ing of each room, close stopped. 
The smoke by this mean, is car- 
ried into the gallery, through the 
door of the upper room, whence 
it escapes through holes which 
are made in its roof. They also 
stop the doors of the under rooms; 
whilst the fire is lighted, that the 
air within, may be sooner warmed 
by the heat communicated from 
the upper ones. These doors as 
they are called, are only as so ma- 
ny holes to be stopped, which it 1s 
of importance to do closely and 
exactly; thence it is more S¢- 
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eurely done, with wads or bundles 
of coarse tow, than with any kind 
of wood work. 

The heat of the air, in the infe- 
rior rooms, and consequently that 
of the eggs, would rise to an ex- 
cessive degree, were the fire in 
the gutters incessantly kept up. 
Father Sicard says, they keep it 
up only an hour in the morning, 
and an hour at night, and that 
they style these heatings, the din- 
ner and supper of the chickens: 
they receive however, two more 
meals according to Muonconys; 
that is, a luncheon and afternoon- 
ing, the fire being lighted four 
times ina day. This may depend 
on the temperature of the air, as 
they have in Egypt, eggs hatched 
during several months together; 
and as in the hottest countries, all 
the months which follow one an- 
other, have not an equal tempera- 
ture of air, the temperature of 
some of them require the fire to 
be lighted a greater number of 
times; or that they keep it longer 
in their ovens, than ought to be 
done, either in the succeeding 
months, or in those which pre- 
ceded. 

During many days previous to 
that of the hatching, it would be 
needless, and even dangerous to 
increase the fire in the oven; be- 
cause after a certain number of 
days, the whole extent ‘of the 
place has acquired a degree of 
heat, that may be preserved in it, 
many days together, only by using 
a few easy precautions, notwith- 
standing the impression of the ex- 
ternal air, and that without any 
sensible diminution, or at least 
without any, which might be hurt- 
ful to the chickens. Travellers 
differ as to the period, at the end 
of which, the fires cease in the 
Ovens; but it seems probable that, 
they are only kept up during the 


first eight or ten days, the eggs 
being subsequently sufficiently 
warm from the temperature al- 
ready acquired by the stoves. Or 
the day on which they cease to 
light the fires, part of the eggs of 
each inferior room, are always 
conveyed into the room above. 
The eggs had been too much 
heaped in the former, and it is 
now time to extend and give them 
more room. It is a task sufficient- 
ly hard forthe chick about to be 
hatched, to break and deliver it- 
self from the shell, but it would 
be impossible for it to lift any ad- 
ditional weight. 

The proper number of eggs 
from each inferior room, having 
been removed into the room 
above, all the apertures of the 
rooms and of the gallery, are 
closely and exactly stopped with 
bungs of tow, excepting perhaps, 
half the apertures in the aiches of 
cielings of the upper rooms, which 
are lett open, in order to procure 
there a circulation of air. This 
precaution is sufficient to preserve 
in the ovens, for many days toge- 
ther, the temperature which has 
been obtained; which indeed 
would be the case with ovens 
upon so considerable a scale in 
any country, more especially in 
one so hot as Egypt. The fuel 
used, is the dung of cows or ca- 
mels dried and mixed with straw, 
made into a kind of turfs; in these 
countries, tanner’s bark would an- 
swer the purpose, as it does that 
of our hot houses for fruit. Wood 
and coals, unless indeed previously 
charred, would make too quick a 
fire. 

Sicard gives an idea of the im- 
mense quantity of chickens hatch- 
ed in his time, in Egypt. The 
number of these ovens, dispersed 
in the several cantons of the coun- 
try, was no less than three hun- 
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dred and cighty-six. The business 
seems to be monopolized by the 
Agas or government, and there- 
fore cannot be varied in extent, 
but by their permission. Each ma- 
mal has one managing Bermean. 
These managers cannot absent 
themselves from duty, but with 
leave obtained from the Aga of 
Berme, never obtained but at the 
expense of from six to ten crowns. 
The Aga constantly keeps a re- 
gister of these fees, which is to 
him a sort of rent-roll. 

The above number of ovens is 
kept at work in Egypt annually, 
during four to six months, allow- 
ing more time than is necessary to 
hatch eight successive broods of 
chickens, ducks, and turkies, mak- 
ing on the whole, yearly, three 
thousand and eighty-eight broods. 
The number in each hatching is 
not always equal, from the occa- 
sional difficulty of obtaining a suf- 
ficient number of eggs, which may 
be stated at a medium between 
the two extremes, of forty and 
eighty thousand to each oven. 
The Bermean contracts to return, 
in a living brood to his employer, 
two thirds of the number of eggs 
set in the ovens: all above that 
number being his own perquisite, 
in addition to his salary for the 
season, which is thirty to forty 
crowns exclusive of his board. 
According to report, the crop of 
poultry thus raised in Egypt, was 
seldom if ever, below that ratio, 
making the enormous annual 
amount of ninety-two millions six 
hundred and forty thousand. It is 
obvious that the apparent grand 
difficulty of obtaining a sufficient 
number of eggs, must subsist 
chiefly, or entirely, in the infancy 
of such an undertaking, and that 
its progress must infinitely ex- 
tend the supply, as has been the 
case in Egypt, where the breed- 


ing-stock has been so multiplied, 
and where in consequence, the 
commodity is so cheap from its 
superabundance, that in the time 
of father Sicard, a thousand eggs 
were sold for thirty or forty me- 
dins, making three or four shil- 
lings English money. Indeed, the 
chickens were not sold from the 
stoves by tale, but by measure; 
according to De Reaumur, by the 
bushel! and it appears from tra- 
vellers of the present day, to be 
the custom in Egypt, to purchase 
chickens by the basket full. 

Thus much may suffice, as a 
general outline of Egyptian prac- 
tice, in an art not likely to be pur- 
sued in any part of Europe, least 
of all in Britain, for reasons al- 
ready assigned. Exclusive of the 
facts, that we are not a poultry 
eating people, and that we do not 
consume so many eggs, as are re- 
quired in Roman catholic coun- 
tries, ours is not a country from 
something peculiar in its econo- 
mical constitution, which can long 
bear superabundance and cheap- 
ness; a hint much at the service 
of our political economists. With 
respect to the date of the above 
Egyptian details, as drawn from 
old authors, some of whom per- 
haps visited that country more 
than a century since, it may be 
remarked that, the _ orientals 
scarcely ever change their cus- 
toms, and that in Egypt and Ara- 
bia, the manners and habits of the 
days of the patriarchs are still ge- 
nerally prevalent: thence it 1s 
probable, that the same system of 
hatching fowls, which was com- 
mon in the days of father Sicard, 
prevails at the present time; nor 
have I met with an account of any 
material change, in the books of 
more modern travellers. 

De Reaumur however, in the 
true style of a projector, thus rea- 
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sons in support of his favourite 
scheme, Which previously had 
been honoured with even a still 
more powerful advocate, in the 
regent duc d’Orleans. The former 
demands,—“* Why do we not try 
then, to make up by art, for the 
scarcity of what the hens are dis- 
posed to give us. The example of 
the Egyptians, who are so much 
the better for not depending upon 
hens to have chickens, seems to 

int out to us, what we ought to 
do. Notwithstanding the expense 
of building the ovens, and that of 
the people employed to look after 
them, their broods are not by 
much, so expensive as ours: for 
it would be a very great mistake, 
to think that it costs us nothing to 
make our hens sit; a hen is em- 
ployed in sitting on her eggs, and 
in the care of her chicks that 
come out of them, for two months 
and a half at least, and sometimes 
for three, or three and a half of 
the months, that are most favour- 
able for laying, and during which 
she might have laid above thirty 
eggs at a medium. To have fif- 
teen eggs sat on, which is the 
number commonly given to a hen 
in France, we must, of course, 
lose thirty others; by which 
means, the price of each of those 
which are put under the hen, be- 
comes that of three eggs. This is 
one of those things that may seem 
to be small, or almost unworthy 
of our notice, when considered 
singly; but which appear of some 
importance, when we reflect on 
the prodigious number of times 
they are repeated. It would cost 
much more than one bundred 
thousand eggs, to have only fifty 
thousand of them sat on by hens; 
that is to say, above two thousand 
five hundred livres, in those coun- 
tries where eggs are sold for six 
Sous a dozen. It would not cost 


us nearly so much, to have the 
same number of eggs warmed 
after the Egyptian manner; the 
whole expense indeed, would be 
little more than the salary of one 
or two men, for three weeks or a 
month at most.” 

This indefatigable advocate 
then proceeds to adduce a cir- 
cumstance, in consequence of 
which the inhabitants of the Euro- 
pean countries, from their greater 
advance in the conveniences of 
life, have an advantage, would 
they deign to make use of it, even 
over the Egyptians themselves, 
in the power of multiplying, with- 
out additional expense, the pro- 
cesses for hatching eggs with 
common heat. He says, every 
oven which has its arch covered 
over, affords a chicken-stove al- 
most ready made; whence it is 
easy to judge, that people are ac- 
tually provided, in most countries, 
with as many chicken-stoves, as 


are necessary to hatch a greater 


number than there are annually 
produced in Egypt. It is true the 
quantity of eggs warmed at atime 
in one mamai, is greater than that 
which can be warmed in one of 
our new ovens; but does not the 
number of those ovens, which are 
heated frequently enough to serve 
to hatch chickens, vastly surpass 
that of the three hundred and 
eighty-six, which is the whole 
number of the Egyptian mamais? 
If nothing was wanted to us but 
ovens, London or Paris alone, 
with the suburbs, &c. would en- 
able us annually to hatch more 
chickens, than are hatched all over 
Egypt. We may, without engag- 
ing ourselves in a calculation of 
the number of the ovens, that are 
employed to feed the inhabitants 
of those large towns, very confi- 
dently affirm, that there are a 
great many more than three hun- 
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dred and eighty-six; nor are the | 


ovens of the pastry cooks to be 
forgotten. In short, the stoves de- 
pendent on them, might serve to 
warm eggs and hatch chickens all 
the year round, whereas the Egyp- 
tians themselves do not think they 
can use theirs for any longer time 
than six months. 

It cannot then be denied, that 
we have in our power, to hatch 
such an immense quantity of 
chickens, as would much surpass 
that which the whole kingdom 
can consume, by using towards 
the warming of the eggs, a part of 
the heat of our bakers and pastry 
cooks, which has hitherto been 
absolutely lost. However, we are 
not to expect that all the people 
in these trades, will at one fall 
into the practice; but when some 
of the most industrious and active 
of them, shall have used their 
ovens with success for this pur- 
pose, they gradually will be imi- 
tated by others; and in time, none 
among them, but those that are 
either too idle to be rich, or are 
overloaded with business, will ne- 
glect procuring to themselves, an 
amusement as beneficial even as 
the most laborious occupation. 

In the year 1782, whilst resi- 
dent in Surry, Reaumur’s book 
first fell into my hands. I had 
often heard of such a treatise, and 
being then much attached to 
breeding poultry, I had a strong 
desire to make trial of the Egyp- 
tian mode of hatching the eggs. I 
had in fact, already commenced, 
and our endeavours were stimu- 
lated and amply assisted by the 
presence of such a guide. We 
were however, soon satisfied by a 
trial upon a very small scale, and 
can in few words, explain to the 
reader, both our process and the 
reason for its discontinuance. 

There are two modes of heating 


the eggs, through the means of 
fire, or stable dung; we made 
choice of the former. A number 
of eggs, wrapped in wool and co- 
vered with flannel, in a common 
wicker bottom sieve or riddle, 
were suspended over a chafing 
dish of charcoal, in a chimney 
where was no other fire. The 
chimney skreen was constantly 
kept fast, in order to concentrate 
the heat. [t was a small chimney, 
into the funnel of which, the wind 
did not set with any force, at least 
at that time, and the heat was as 
well retained as in a stove. We 
had no thermometer, but measur- 
ed the degree of heat merely by 
our own feeling, and as we could 
judge it to correspond with the 
natural heat imparted by the body 
of the hen during incubation. 
Reaumur determined the proper 
degree of heat to be thirty-two 
degrees by thermometer. 
Constant attendance, at least eve- 
ry three or four hours, must ob- 
viously be necessary, night and 
day, to preserve an equality of 
heat to both sides of the eggs, of 
which there was only one layer, 
filling the bottom of the sieve, to 
the number of fotty odd. This was 
effected by turning the eggs, giv- 
ing each side the equal chance of 
nearness to the fire, which must 
be constantly kept to a moderate 
and equable heat. We made use 
of all fine and new laid eggs, but 
in our first attempt, we lost a 
number, which however were nét 
rotten, but had evidently bred 
chickens, which perished from an 
imperfect disposition of the heat. 
They were most probably of the 
eggs placed in the circumference; 
where the heat might be defective, 
and which we afterwards had the 
precaution to change to the cen- 
tre, where the heat was greatest. 
Or, with equal probability, the 
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heat might be sometimes too 
great in the centre, and occasion 
instant destruction to the nascent 
being in the shell. As the chick- 
ens advance in growth, the cover- 
ing of flannel should be made 
lighter, and on the expectation of 
hatching, it must be reduced to a 
very thin covering, that nothing 
may press upon the eggs to im- 
pede the efforts of the chickens. 
We obtained between thirty and 
forty chickens, from about forty- 
five eggs, all in good health, two 
excepted, which being weak, re- 
quired assistance to be released, 
and survived only a day or two. 
The brood, placed in a basket of 
soft hay, and covered with flannel, 
were committed to the same chim- 
ney; the charcoal still burning. 
This was continued a day or two, 
the degree of heat considerably 
reduced, until they required feed- 


f ing. Making a noise with the fin- 


rer nails against a ‘board, upon 
which the chicks were placed, in 
imitation of the pecking of the 
hen mother, first taught them to 
peck at their meat, and they from 
natural instinct, followed the noise 
readily and eagerly. They were 
soon taught to drink also, but with 
some difficulty to prevent them in 
their eagerness from wetting 
their feet and plumage. It should 
be here observed, that we had set 
three hens onthe same day we 
commenced the process by arti- 
ficial heat, and one of these, pro- 
ducing a small number of chicks, 
we contrived to deceive, and make 
her foster-mother to a part of 
those artificially hatched; and act- 
ing the same part with the other 
two, we had few more than twenty 
to bring up by hand. 

Here commenced the grand dif- 
ficulty. The nurse chickens soon 
became weary of their basket, 


feeling their natural desire of al- 


Vor. II. 


most perpetual action, and the 
want of a mother to lead and brood 
them. A capon is best calculated 
for this business, as from size 
being capable of covering such a 
number; but much discipline is 
required to bring the capon to 
this habit. I have never made trial 
of the capon for this employ, but 
am assured, that the discipline 
described by Buffon, namely, 
plucking the feathers from the 
breast, and repeatedly irritating 
the skin with nettles, in order that 
the pain may impel the bird to 
take chickens to the part by way 
of alleviation, is equally futile and 
unnecessary, as it is barbarous; 
indeed more probable to enrage 
him, and endanger the brood. It 
is said, feeding the chicks a few 
times with the capon, attaches it 
to them; that some capons will 
brood them almost immediately, 
others can never be induced to it 
by any means. In the mean time 
an artificial mother cannot be dis- 
pensed with, under which the 
chickens may brood and shelter. 
We made choice of a box, the 
sides of which we covered with 
lamb’s skin dressed with the wool 
on, the lid being covered with the 
same, placed and confined sloping 
within the box, so that one extre- 
mity reached nearly to the bottom, 
the other gradually ascending: 
the smallest chicks, by penetrat- 
ing to the farther end, could nes- 
tle their heads and shoulders in 
the wool, and those which were 
taller, would find the same conve- 
nience in the ascending part of 
the lid. Such is their mode af 
nestling under the hen, and which 
is absolutely necessary to their 
comfort, and even their existence. 
A curtain of flannel was suspend- 
ed over the opening of the box. 
A wicker cage or koop sur- 
rounding the above box and arti- 
2K 
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ficial mother, which will entirely 
confine the chickens to its cir- 
cumference, is a great conyveni- 
ence in bad weather, or for the 
purpose of separation; indeed a 
koop of that kind for a hen and 
brood, is often useful. One disco- 
very we made in the attempt at 
artificial hatching, namely, that 
young chicks are injured by being 
placed upon a boarded floor; it is 
too cold and chilling for them, the 
feet and legs appearing swoln, as 
if from chilblains. Dry earth is 
their proper floor. 

Mr. Young recommends the 
following plan of an artificial mo- 
ther, and the experimenter may 
make his election between the 
two, or improve on them both, at 
his discretion. 

“Five broods may at once be 
cherished under an artificial mo- 
ther. This mother may be fram- 
ed of aboard ten inches broad, 
and fifteen inches long, resting on 
two legs in front, two inches in 
height, and on two props behind, 
two inches also in height. The 
board must be perforated with 
many small gimblet holes, for the 
escape of the heated air, and lined 
with lamb’s skin dressed with the 
wool on, and the woolly side is 
to come in contact with the chick- 
ens. 

‘¢ Over three of these mothers, 
a wicker basket is to be placed, 
for the protection of the chickens, 
four feet long, two feet broad, and 
fourteen inches high, with a lid 
open, a wooden sliding bottom to 
draw out for cleaning, and a long 
narrow trough along the front, 
resting on two very low stools, for 
holding their food. Perches are to 
be fixed in the basket, for the 
more advanced chickens to roost 
on. A flannel curtain is to be 
placed in front, and at both ends 
of the mothers, for the chickens 
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to run under, from which they 
soon learn to push outwards and 
inwards. These mothers with the 
wicker basket over them, are to 
be placed against a hot wall, a 
the back of the kitchen fire, or ip 
any other warm situation, where 
the heat shall not exceed 80 de. 
grees of Fahrenheit. 

“ When the chickens are 4 
week old, they are to be carried 
with the mother toa grass plat 
for feeding, and kept warm by 
a tin tube filled with hot water, 
which will continue sufficiently 
warm for about three hours, when 
the hot water is to be renewed, 
Towards the evening the mothers 
are to be again placed against the 
hot wall. Their food as before ob- 
served, is to consist of coarse bar- 
ley meal, steamed till quite soft; 
steamed potatoes minced quite 
small, and occasionally pellets of 
coarse wheaten flour; these ar- 
ticles may be given to them alter- 
nately.” This description is cer- 
tainly superior to mine, in variety 
of particulars and precision, if not 
in real use. 

It will readily appear why, al- 
though we were perfectly satis- 
fied with our success in hatching 
a considerable number of eggs ar- 
tificially, we did not yet wish te 
continue the practice. The fact is, 
there is no adequate motive in 
this country, where a quantity of 
poultry, fully equal, and even su- 
perior to the demand, may be 
raised by the natural mean: were 
it otherwise, there is no doubt, 
but the artificial process might be 
conducted here with sufficient 
success, and to the immense mul- 
tiplication of domestic fowls of 
every description, an adequate ex- 
penditure in houses and attend: 
ance, being presupposed. On 4 
first consideration of the subject 
indeed, a great apparent difficulty 
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may present, of obtaining a suffi- 
cient quantity of eggs; but the 
case is parallel, at any rate, to a 
certain degree, in Egypt, where 
notwithstanding, such an obstacle 
has never impeded the practice. 
This view is, in all likelihood, ap- 
propriate to France, equally with 
England. No person then, will at- 
tempt artificial hatching, but from 
the motive of mere curiosity, and 
that motive must indeed be pow- 
erful, to carry one through the 
endless labour and attendance re- 
quired. A lady some years since, 
obtained a premium of ten guineas 
from one of the societies, for the 
plan of multiplying chickens, by 
causing the hensto set constantly, 
or a great many times in the sea- 
son, which we had tried without 
success, many years before. It is, 
in fact, to undertake the most dif- 
ficult part of the artificial process, 
that of bringing up the chickens 
without hens. Nor would the dis- 
appointments be few, in procuring 
hens which would set beyond the 
usual periods, and those so dis- 
posed, soon become consumptive 
and useless from such hard duty. 
The plan indeed as a general one, 
is totally useless. On this head, 
De Reaumur thus characterizes 
the hens of his country: — 

“ So long as we shall depend en- 
tirely upon our hens, we must not 
expect to see the multiplication of 
the species carried so far as might 
be wished; it is not nearly all the 
hens of a poultry yard, that are 
willing every year to sit. In some 
years, when I have wanted sitting 
hens for some experiments, | 
have had the mortification not to 
find above four such, among fifty 
or sixty of them: complaints of 
hens that refuse to sit, are very 
common in the country, (France) 
and I think in general, that, it 
seldom happens that the third or 


even the fourth part of them are 
so disposed. Besides this, they 
are not always willing to sit at 
those times, when we wish they 
would, which is in part the reason 
why the early chickens are dear a 
great while, and why we have not 
every year, a supply of them as 
early as we wish for it.” 


HOSPITALS OF PARIS. 

In Paris, there are ten Hospi- 
tals, two of which are exclusively 
devoted to particular diseases; one 
to contagious, the other to syphi- 
litic maladies; the other remain- 
ing eight are open to all other 
kinds of disease. Two other esta- 
blishments receive at a_ very 
moderate price, such sick per- 
sons as are straitened as_ to 
means, and provide them with 
every necessary aid and accom- 
modation. 

There are, moreover, nine 
Hosfiices or Poor Houses, destined 
for poor persons of all ages, who 
are destitute, or afflicted with in- 
curable complaints. . 

There are, besides, twenty-two 
houses for particular charities. 


The Hotel Dieu is the oldest 


hospital of Paris and perhaps of 
Europe. It existed in the eighth 
century. It was originally a com- 
mon receptacle for the sick of 
every description, foundlings, 
pregnant women, lunatics, &c.—— 
Two and three and even four and 
six diseased persons were often 
crowded into the same bed, and 
in every other respect, it was 
wretchedly organized. great 
change took place at the. begin- 
ning of the present century. 
Spacious, well divided, and well 
aired apartments have been added, 
and more than twelve hundred 
beds, one for each patient, have 
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been placed at such intervals of 
distance as health and cleanliness 
required. 

‘The average mortality in the 
hospitals has been as | to 7}, and 
in the poor-houses as 1 to 64, and 
more considerable among the wo- 
men than the men. The mean 
duration of residence for patients 
has been a month and a half. It is 


to be remarked that where apart- | 


ments of equal size were one 
above the other, the mortality has 
always been greatest in the upper 
ones. 

The Sisters of Charity and 
other religious associations, watch 
over the sick and poor, and it 
would be impossible to find other 
attendants equally zealous, inde- 
fatigable and compassionate. 

In 1814, 2700 women were de- 
livered in the Lying-in Hopital: 
of these 2400 reported themselves 
unmarried. 

In the interval of the ten years 

between 1804 and 1814, there 
were received in the Foundling 
Ffospital 23,458 boys and 22,463 
girls—a total of 45,921 children; 
of which number 4130 were sup- 
posed to be legitimate. 
._ In the School of Midwifery to 
which the departments of France 
send pupils annually, twelve hun- 
dren of these have been already 
instructed in the art. 

The great Intelligence Office for 
Nurses has furnished 58,000 in 
course of ten years. It undertakes 
to provide them for the inhabi- 
tants of Paris, and guarantees their 
health, morals, &c. 

In the official Report made to 


the General Council of Hosfitals 


on the condition of the Hospitals, 
from which valuable work the 
above details are taken, much at- 
tention is given to the causes of 
the cases of insanity. Of the in- 
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sane there were, in general, more 
females than men. Among the 
younger women love was, for the 
most part, the cause; with the 
rest, jealousy or domestic dissen. 
tions. Among the men the pre. 
mature developement of the pas. 
sions, in the case of the youth; 
and in that of the older, the de. 
rangement of their affairs. The 
disasters of the revolution had led 
to the insanity of many. That of 
the men, where this happened; 
turned upon aristocratic notions, 
and the women were affected by 
ideas of equality and indepen. 
dence. 

The average annual expense of 
the Hospitals, during the ten 
years (from 1804 to 1814) was 
about 2 millions 300,000 francs, 
and about 3 millions for the Poor 
Houses (Hospices.) 

During these ten years, 355,000 
sick were received into the Hos- 
pitals, about 35,500 each year, and 
59,000 poor were admitted into 
the Poor Houses. In the Hospitals, 
the average daily expense for each 
patient was | franc 65 centimes, 
and the average annual expense 
of each bed, 603 francs 56 cen- 
times. The rates of similar ex- 
penses in the Poor Houses were 
less than one half. 

In the year 1804, 87,000 indi- 
gent persons received succours at 
their own dwellings; in 1813, 
103,000, and this last was about 
the average number for the 10 
years. 


HISTORICAL ANECDOTE OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

In the sitting of the French 
Chamber of Peers, of 11th Jan. 
1816, M. De Séze, a member and 
the celebrated advocate of Louis 
XVI, before the convention, 
made, on the occasion of voting 4 
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neral mourning for that mo- 
narch, the following interesting 
statement. 

«¢ | will not, (said he,) let the oc- 
casion pass without revealing a 
fact known, perhaps, only to my- 
self, and calculated to vindicate 
the French nation from the re- 
proach of having participated in 
the murder of her excellent mo- 
narch. 

“ At the period when a knot of 
men unworthy of the name of 
Frenchmen, and of human nature, 
conceived the idea of this crime, 
they formed also the project of 
implicating in it the French peo- 
ple. They durst not incur the odi- 
um of the whole guilt; they wish- 
ed to divide it with the nation. 
They were not, however, sure of 
her assent. They would not ven- 
ture to demand it formally and so- 
lemnly without being previously 
certain of success in the applica- 
tion. 

“ They sent commissaries into 
most of the departments, charged 
expressly with the business of 
sounding the dispositions of the 
public, and ascertaining the pro- 
bable result of calling for the na- 
tional suffrage. In some of the de- 
partments they devolved this in- 
vestigation upon the municipal 
authorities of their own creation. 
Happily for the reputation of 
France, the answer was every 
where the same: It was reported 
to them from all parts of the vast 
territory, and for this I can vouch 
from having seen myself the au- 
thentic evidence, that if they did 
pronounce sentence of death on 
their monarch and ventured to 
convoke primary assemblies, in 
order to submit this sentence to 
them, it would never be ratified. 
Frustrated thus in the hope of 
corrupting the nation, they bent 
their attention to procuring a ma- 


jority for the object in the conven- 
tion. On the 15th January they in- 
troduced and discussed the famous 
question, ‘shall the sentence of 
the National Convention against 
Louis be submitted to the ratifica- 
tion of the people.’ 

“ During the discussion, the 
counsel of the monarch, and the 
monarch himself, hoped that the 
necessity of the people’s ratifica- 
tion might be acknowledged. I 
was then instructed by him to 
prepare, during the night and at 
the very time they were telling 
the votes in the convention, a me- 
morial to be addressed to the pri- 
mary assemblies as soon as they 
should meet. I wrote it, but the 
next morning the vote was an- 
nounced, and all France heard 
with astonishment that 424 mem- 
bers had rejected the intervention 
of the people, and only 284 had Ge- 
clared themselves in favour of it, 
although the matter of right was 
indisputable. Thus was the regi- 
cide perpetrated not only without 
the concurrence, but against the 
ascertained will of the nation.” 


STATE OF THE CHILDREN EM- 
PLOYED IN MANUFACTORIES. 


{Evidence taken before a Select Commit- 
tee of the British House of Commons. | 


Matruew M. D. called 
in, and examined. 


You are by profession a physi- 
cian?—I am. 

You have had much experience 
in your profession?—I have. 

Has your attention been direct- 
ed to children?—Not perhaps so 
much to children as to grown peo- 
ple, except those that have arrived 
at some considerable age: in this 
country the health of children is 
more generally attended to by 
those gentlemen who attend wo- 
men who are pregnant; and it does 
not very often happen that chil- 
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dren are brought under the atten- 
tion of an ordinary physician, ex- 
cept in particular cases, until they 
are three or four years old; after 
that age, they very often come un- 
der the management of the gene- 
ral physicians of the country. 

At what age may children, with- 
out endangering their health, be 
admitted into factories, to be regu- 
larly employed 15S hours a day, al- 
lowing them one hour and a half 
to go and return from meals, and 
ene hour for instruction?—lI should 
say, that there was no age, no time 
of life whatever, where that kind 
of labour could be compatible, in 
most constitutions, with the full 
maintenance of health. 

Do you think that children from 
seven to ten years of age could be 
employed more than 10 hours per 
day, without injury to their consti- 
tution’—I think not; and if it was 
left to me to determine, I should 
say, that they ought to be employed 
fewer hours, for the full mainte- 
nance of health. 

W hat do you consider to be the 
effect upon the developement and 
growth of the bodies of children 
from six to ten years of age, of so 
many hours confinement per day? 
—I cannot say much from experi- 
ence, not having attended chil- 
dren that have been labouring in 
manufactories; but I can say, what 
appears to me to be likely to arise 
out of so much labour, from gene- 
ral principles of the animal econo- 
my. I should say, in the first place, 
that the growth of those children 
would be stunted; that they would 
not arrive so rapidly at their full 
growth; that they would not have 
the same degree of general 
strength; that it is probable their 
digestion would not be so vigorous 
as in children who are more in the 
open air and less confined to la- 
bour; that they would probably be 
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| more liable to glandular swellings 


than children who are bred differ. 
ently; and I think it likewise pro. 
bable, that in particular manufac- 
tories at least, they would be more 
likely to be affected with diseases 
of the lungs. 
What would you consider to be 
the effect on the mental faculties 
of children so young, when, in ad- 
dition to the facts already stated, 
the attention is constantly fixed 
and employed on one set of objects 
for days, months, and years?—[ 
should think that they would ac- 
quire more acuteness with regard 
to that particular employment; but 
that with regard to all general em- 
ployments, and all general exerci- 
ses of the mind, they would be in- 
ferior to what they would be, if 
their minds were directed to a 
greater number of objects either of 
curiosity or of study. 
Have you considered at what age 
children might be safely employed 
in factories?’—I can only answer 
this question by a kind of conjec- 
ture, which is founded upon my 
acquaintance with the animal eco- 
nomy: I should say, that seven 
year's old was perhaps the earliest 
age at which children should be so 
employed. 
How many hours would you re- 
commend children of that tender 
age to be employed?—I should 
say, that at that age, probably, for 
the first year, they should not be 
employed more than four or five 
hours a-day; and for the two suc- 
ceeding years, they might be em- 
ployed six or seven hours a-day; 
that afterwards they might be em- 
ployed ten hours a-day, and beyond 
that in my opinion, there ought to 
be no increase of labour. 8 
Have you had any opportunities 
of knowing what has been the state 
of health in any manufactory?—I 
really must say I have not. The 
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only manufactory of that kind I 
ever saw was at New Lanark, 
which Mr. Owen showed to me 
about two hours. 

Would not the state of the health 
of the persons employed depend 
most materially on the state of the 
atmosphere in which they were 
employed’—I have no doubt it 
would have considerable influence, 
but I consider this as only one cir- 
cumstance; if they are in a very 
cold atmosphere, or in a very hot 
one, they would be more liable to 
suffer than in a .temperate atmos- 
phere, certainly. 

Might not the children work in 
a proper temperature a greater 
number of hours than they could 
do, without injury, in either of 
the extremes of heat or cold?— 
I think that they might. 

Are you acquainted with the 
work in which those children are 
generally employed?—I am very 
imperfectly acquainted with those 
works. 

In speaking of the injury to 
young persons arising from labour, 
do you mean to speak of labour 
which requires great bodily exer- 
tion'—-I did not suppose that chil- 
dren at so early an age were em- 
pleyed in great bodily exertion, 
but I meant any bodily exertion in 
which they were confined in a gi- 
ven space, and their minds not al- 
lowed to wander into the various 
channels of thought, and their 
limbs allowed the sort of irregular 
exercise which takes place in chil- 
dren who are living in the usual 
manner. 

Is not the state of maturity of 
children very different in those 
brought up in the country, to those 
brought up in town?—With re- 
gard to children who are brought 
up in the country, they are more 
vigorous; and I have no doubt, in 
Many instances, their progress to- 


wards maturity may be more rapid 
than in children who are reared in 
a large town. | 

And your experience has prin- 
cipally been in town?—Entirely, I 
may say. 

Have you been called to give any 
opinion, or to know the state of 
health, in different manufactories? 
—lI have not. 

What is the state of heat, as as- 
certained by a thermometer, in 
which children might work with- 
out injury?—I should say, that the 
temperature which is upon the 
whole most favourable is about 60 
degrees of heat. 

In giving your opinion on this 
subject, do you take into your con- 
sideration the situation in which 
children would be placed, if, at an 
earlier period, they were not em- 
ployed in such factories‘ —I do 
not know that the whole of this 
pressed on my mind, but certainly 
it was not absent from it; I drew 
the comparison between those 
children as employed in manufac- 
tories, and the ordinary empley- 
ment of children in the country. 

Would children of the age of 
ten be employed in the ordinary 
business of the country?—No; but 
they would be doing a good deal of 
work of various kinds, as going of 
errands, or weeding, and a thou- 
sand employments which I cannot 
at present call to my mind. 

That answer seems to refer 
more particularly to children in 
the country; as the manufactories 
are generally in towns, it does not 
apply to them; therefore the Com- 
mittee wish to know whether you 
conceive, if children at an early 
period of life were prevented by 
Act of Parliament from working 
in factories, their situation would 
be better than it is?’—I conceive it 
would be more favourable to health 
to be at large,although they might 
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sometimes be not well nourished; 
and although sometimes they 
would be in hot rooms, they would 
have a great deal more time in 
which they could be playing about, 
and using their faculties of obser- 
vation. 


Diep, on Sunday, the 26th May, 
1816, in Nelson square, Black fri- 
ars, London, Benjamin Thompson, 
esq. the translator of the German 
Theatre, and author of several 
other productions. The deceased 
fell a prey to his acute feelings. 
He was the author of a piece 


brought out at Drury Lane, on the 
22d ult. called Oberon’s Oath 
which being received with disap. 
probation, affected him very much, 
The excess of his disappointment 
could not be equalled by his trans. 
ports of joy, when, on the second 
representation, his production was 
honoured with universal applause, 
Thus plunged from one extreme 
to the other, he was taken alarm. 
ingly ill on Saturday, and died the 
next day. He has left a wife and 
six children to mourn the loss of 
an affectionate husband and fa. 
ther. 
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INTERESTING LAW CASES, 


AND 


DECISIONS. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, ENG- 
LAND. 
Saturday, Dec.7, 1816. 
MAYHEW Uv. BOYCE. 

THIs was an action to recover 
damages for an injury sustained 
by the plaintiff, in consequence of 
the overturning of a Brighton 
stage-coach, occasioned by the 
negligence and misconduct of the 
defendant’s servant. In the after- 
noon of Saturday the 12th of Octo- 
ber last, Mr. Mayhew took an out- 
side place by the Phcenix coach to 
go to Brighton, and the vehicle at 
seven was overtaken by the Dart, 
of which the defendant was the 
owner. About a quarter of a mile 
beyond Patcham, near to a place 
called the Prince’s Dairy, the 
Phoenix having to turn the abrupt 
anzle of a curve in the road, Bar- 
rett, the coachman, made the ne- 
cessery evolution by turning his 
leader a little to the right, in order 
to turn the angle in safety, his 
near fore-wheel being about three 
yards from the hedge; when, just 
at that moment, Snow, the coach- 
man of the Dart, drove furiously 
up; and in attempting to pass the 
Phenix, he came in contact with 
the wheels of the latter coach, 
which, in the concussion, was dri- 
ven three feet against the embank- 
ment on the road side, and the in- 
Stant she was cleared by the Dart, 
fell over on her side. In conse- 
quence, the plaintiff, who is a re- 
Spectable attorney in the city, was 

II. | 


thrown with the rest of the outside 
passengers with great violence 
upon the ground, where he re- 
mained for some time apparently 
lifeless, his forehead having re- 
ceived a deep gash, and the brain 
considerably concussed. By the 
collision, the dickey of the Dart 
was broken, and two of her passen- 
gers were also dashed upon the 
road, one of whom had his arm 
broken, and the other was conside- 
rably bruised. 

The stress of the case was upon 
the question as to which of the 
coachmen was in fault, and much 
contradictory evidence was given 
on both sides. 

Lord Ellenborough however was 
of opinion, that the defendant’s 
coachman was bound, in a case of 
peril, to have taken effectual means 
of avoiding it, by going to the very 
edge of his own side of the road, 
there appearing to have been 14 
clear feet of space for him to pass, 
without coming in contact with the 
Phoenix. The jury found a verdict 
for the plaintiff. Damages 200/. 

Monday, December 9. 
HILL Vv. GRAY. 

The Attorney General stated, 
that the plaintiff in this case was 
an artist, and the defendant one of 
the most honourable persons 
which this country had to boast of, 
an opulent British merchant. He 
was also a most liberal encourager 
of the fine arts, and especially, he 
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had a great taste and judgment for 
fine paintings. The plaintiff having 
avery fine one to dispose of—one 
of the finest of Claude Lorraine’s 
productions, which he had purcha- 
sed at the sale of Mr. Hope’s col- 
leciion—offered it, through an 
agent, to the defendant. At the 
time the plaintiff purchased it, the 
picture was in bad condition; its 
beauties very much clouded by 
varnish and dirt; and plaintiff cer- 
tainly bought it at a very low 
price, having given no more than 
1112. for it; but having cleaned it 
by a process known only to him- 
self, Mr. Hill discovered the prize 
he had purchased, and it was of- 
fered for sale, as he had before 
stated, to the defendant, by a gen- 
tleman named Butt, who was 
known to Mr. Gray, and who, 
having seen the picture at Sir T. 
Lawrence’s, where it was deposit- 
ed by Mr. Hill, for the inspection 
and gratification of the admirers of 
fine paintings, called the attention 
of his patron to it; at the same 
time Informing him, the picture 
was at Sir T. Lawrence’s, and that 
the price was 1000 guineas. Mr. 
Butt, however, advised the defen- 
dant not to take his opinion of the 
painting, but to consult his other 
friends, and to take a week at least 
to consider of it. The defendant 
did accordingly doas his friend ad- 
vised him, and having seen the 
picture, and approving it, he pur- 
chased it, and it was sent home to 
him; payment being fixed ata very 
short date from the delivery of the 
picture. Soon after the delivery of 
the picture, however, the defend- 
ant was told by some person, that 
the picture was not a Claude, and 
therefore he would not keep it; 
and he accordingly returned it.— 
The Attorney General now stated, 
that he should call the venerable 
President of the Royal Academy, 


Mr. West, and likewise Sir Tho. 
mas Lawrence, and others, who 
would state, that to the best of 
their belief the picture was an orij- 
ginal of Claude’s; and further, Mr, 
West had said, that in his estima- 
tion it was one of Claude’s best 
productions. If he proved these 
facts, he submitted, he should be 
entitled to a verdict. 

Mr. J. Butt corroborated this 
statement. He said, when cross- 
examined, that he did not repre- 
sent to Mr. Gray, that the Claude 
belonged to Sir Felix Agar, who 
being pressed for money was 
about to dispose of this, and other 
pictures, to raise 5250/.; he never 
represented that nothing but want 
of money alone would have indu- 
ced Sir Felix to sell this picture; 
nor did he at any time say to Mr. 
Gray that Sir Felix was in ex- 
treme rage at his having agreed to 
take a thousand guineas. There 
were three or four pictures at Sir 
T. Lawrence’s, belonging to Sir 
Felix Agar, and Mr. Gray might 
have fallen into an error, and sup- 
posed the Claude also belonged to 
Sir Felix, and witness did not con- 
sider it incumbent on him to ex- 
plain the mistake. Witness believ- 
ed even if Mr. Gray had known 
that it was not Sir Felix’s picture, 
he would, notwithstanding, have 
bought it. Witness never told Mr. 
Gray that the mistake was his (the 
witness’s) and as he had brought 
it under a misrepresentation, he 
was at liberty to return it. Wit- 
ness did say to Mr. Gray, if you 


‘will satisfy me this is not a Claude, 


I will never rest till I have reliev- 
ed you from it. A price for the 
picture had been named before 
there was any conversation res- 
pecting Sir Felix Agar’s pictures. 
When he made his objection to 
the picture, and wanted to return 
it, he said he wished to do so, be- 
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LAW CASES AND DECISIONS. 


cause the picture was not a 
Claude; this was a week after the 
sale was completed, and a time 
settled for paying. 

The Attorney General said, he 
was ready to call Mr. West, Sir 
vt, Lawrence, and several other 

entlemen of eminence, who 
would prove that this picture was, 
as far as the same could be prov- 
ed, a Claude, and one of the finest 
that great master ever painted. 

Mr. Scarlett admitted it might 
be so, but at the same time con- 
tended, that the plaintiff must be 
non-suited, since his own witness 
had proved the plaintiff had pur- 
chased it under a delusion, and 
supposing it to be a picture previ- 
ously belonging to Sir Felix Agar. 

Lord Ellenborough observed, 
here was sufficient to make an end 
of the case, even though the pic- 
ture should be proved to be the 
finest that Claude ever painted. 
The contract, as appeared from 
the evidence of Mr. Butt, was con- 
cluded by the defendant whilst la- 
bouring under a delusion; the per- 
son conducting the negociation 
being fully aware of that delusion 
existing. It was the duty of the 
witness, as soon as he perceived 
that delusion, to have cleared it 
up. He had not done so, and there- 
fore the contract was vitiated, and 
the plaintiff must be called. 

Plaintiff non-suited, 


November 30. 
SWAN UV. HAYWARD. 

The plaintiff in this case was a 
livery-stable keeper, residing in 
Blackfriars Road, and the defend- 
ant a young man of property, resi- 
ding in Walcot-place, Kennington; 
and the present action was brought 
to recover a compensation in da- 
mages for an injury done to a 
horse belonging to the plaintiff, 
Which he had lent on hire to the 


defendant. It appeared from the 
evidence, that on the 30th of May 
last, the second day of the Epsom 
Races, the defendant applied to. 
the plaintiff to let him have a Bu- 
cephalus to carry him to the race 
ground; he was accordingly fur- 
nished by the plaintiff with a mare, 
youthful, handsome in figure, full, 
of spirit, and good and safe in all 
her paces. The plaintiff ’s man, ac- 
cording to orders, took the mare 
to the defendant’s house at the ap- 
pointed time, and saw him safely 
mounted and started: he attended 
again by appointment, at eight 
o’clock in the evening, to receive 
defendant on his return, who did 
not, however, come home till be- 
tween nine and ten o’clock. The 
mare was delivered to him, and he 
took her home to the stable. In 
his way he thought she went diffe- 
rently to what she usually did, and 
on getting her into the stable and 
examining her, it was found that 
she was cut and bruised on the 
shoulders, sides, hocks, and other 
parts, as if she had received a se- 
vere fall. Next morning the poor 
animal was so stiff she could not 
move out of the stable, where she 
remained for twelve weeks, unable 
to do any work, and for a conside- 
rable time under the care of a far- 
rier, who now, in his examination, 
stated that the mare, previous to 
the accident, was a useful animal, 
equal to doing her work, which, in 
his opinion, she never would be 
again. | 

Two persons who had been in 
the habit of riding the mare spoke 
to her good qualities, and stated, 
that in their opinion, she was not 
liable to trip or fall. One of them 
stated, that previous to the mare 
receiving the injury complained 
of, he would have given 25/. fo 
her, now he did not consider her 
worth 5/, 
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The defendarit paid 1/. 10s. as 
hire for the day. 

The Attorney General for the 
defendant, submitted to the jury, 
that the plaintiff in this case was 
not entitled to recover any thing, 
since the accident had not arisen 
from any misconduct on the part 
of his client, but from imperfection 
in the animal itself; and, therefore, 
the sum paid for hire was to be ta- 
ken as a fair remuneration for the 
plaintiff. If, however, the jury 
should think differently, and give 
only a pound damages, it would 
make the mare a hundred guinea 
one to his unfortunate client. 

Lord Ellenborough observed, 
the present question for the jury 
‘was, whether this accident origina- 
ted in any misconduct of the de- 
fendant, or whether it really origi- 
nated in any imperfection in the 
animal. If the latter was the case, 
then the plaintiff was not entitled 
to a verdict; if, on the contrary, 
they should be of opinion the acci- 
dent originated in any negligence 
or want of skill on the part of the 
defendant, then #:ey would find a 
verdict for the plaintiff, and give 
him regsonable damages. 

The jury, after a short delibe- 
ration, found a verdict for the 
plaintiff—Damages, 10/. Costs, 
40s. 


PARIS COURT OF ASSIZE. 

Paris, June, 1816.—The follow- 
ing extraordinary trial of a woman, 
named Caroline Leruth, was deci- 
ded on the 14th. She was charged 
with having stabbed the Sieur De- 
lacour, with a sharp instrument, 
with an attention of putting him to 
death. It appeared from the con- 
fession of the woman, a* well as 
that of Delacour himself, that this 
unfortunate mah, being tired of his 
life, met the woman in the garden 


of the Thuilleries, entered ints 
conversation with her, took her to 
dine with him, accompanied her 
afterwards to her lodging, commy. 
nicated to her his desperate inten. 
tion of committing suicide, and 
offered her a large sum of money 
to kill him; she refused to perpe- 
trate the horrid deed, although 
she was in great distress; he made 
her drink a quantity of wine, in or. 
der to deprive her of her senses, 
with the hope that while in a state 
of intoxication she might be pre- 
vailed on todo the act; he gave 
her his note for 1000 francs and 
his watch. He then took her along 
with him tothe Boulevards, where 
she still persisted in refusing to 
put him to death. He then sat 
down by atree, took hold of her 
hand, put a sharp knife into it, and 
forced her hand, together with the 
knife, against his belly, which the 
knife entered. These were the 
principal facts of the case. The ju- 
ry found Caroline Leruth guilty of 
having wounded Delacour, and 
sentenced her toten years solitary 
confinement. 


UNITED STATES. 
QUACKERY. 
Portsmouth, (NM. H.) February 3. 


Circuit Covst of Common Pleas, January 
Term 1816. 


Jacob Felt, vy. William Dunn.— 
This was an action to recover the 
contents of a promissory note 
given by Dunn to Felt in Decem- 
ber 1814, for 25 dollars. The de- 
fendant pleaded that he never pro- 
mised. 

The plaintive clearly proved 
that Dunn gave him the note; but 
Dunn resisted the payment on the 
ground that it was obtained by 
fraud and imposition. 
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The case as stated by Dunn was 
as follows:—The plaintiff was one 
of that species of quacks who in- 
fest this part of the country, called 
«Cancer Doctors,” and the de- 
fendant’s wife had for some time 
been troubled with a small tumour 
near the eye affecting the lachry- 
mal duct. The plaintiff was called 
in and represented it as a cancer. 
This alarmed Dunn and his wife. 
Felt promised a speedy cure; but 
demanded 50 dollars as a fee, and 
Dunn was induced to give him 
two notes of hand for $25 each, 
one of which had a condition an- 
nexed to it that it was not to be 
paid unless a cure was effected. 
The other was to be paid, cure or 
no cure. Felt began his operations, 
and after torturing the poor wo- 
man with caustics, &c. for about 
eight weeks, it was found no cure 
was likely to be effected. Such was 
the torment Mrs. Dunn had en- 
dured, that her health was im- 
paired, her constitution destroyed, 
and her lungs dangerously effected. 
Felt was dismissed. The tumour 
upon examination turned out to 
be a fistula lachrymalis, and the 
application of Felt to have been 
altogether improper. All these 
facts being very clearly proved, the 
honourable court after summing 
up the evidence to the jury, di- 
rected them that if Felt represent- 
ed the tumour to be a cancer when 
it was not, and thereby induced 
Dunn to give the notes, both notes 
were without consideration and 
void. The jury returned a verdict 
for the defendant. 

This trial has done honour to 
the court and the jury, and it will 
be, it is not doubted, highly useful 
to the community. The most fatal 
disease which prevails in this part 
ofthe country is, it is verily be- 
lieved—Quackery. The weak and 
the timorous are the objects of 


its attacks. They are first alarm- 
ed with the fears of disorders 
most difficujt and dangerous, then 
deluded with promises of miracu- 
lous cures, and thus first deprived 
of their money and then frequent- 
ly of their lives. Hundreds of vice 
tims are thus sacrificed annually 
by quacks of different pretensions. 
It is hoped it will now be distinct- 
ly understood that the wages of 
quackery can not be recovered in 
a court of justice, and that there 
its victims will find protection. 
The public feeling begins to 
awaken—let quacks of all de- 
scriptions beware! 


QUACKERY PUNISHED. 
Keene, (N. H.) October 19.—_At 
the Superior Court, holden in this 
town, the present week, came on 
for trial, a case of Pedda Day, v. 
Jobn L. Dexter, for mal-practice 
as a surgeon. The evidence on 
trial was, that in the fall of 1815, 
the defendant was called on to ex- 
amine a slight sore on the ankle of 
the plaintiff. The defendant pro- 
nounced it a cancer, and said he 
could cure it, and began to apply 
his caustics. By this application 
he eat and destroyed the flesh and 
muscles to the bone, and in cut- 
ting what he called the cancer, 
cut off the tendons and cords, and 
entirely destroyed the use of the 
ankle and foot. It appeared from 
the testimony of Dr. Twitchell, 
and other surgeons, that the sore, 
when Dexter began his applica- 
tion, was nothing like a cancer, 
and a surgeon of any knowledge 
would have known it was not. 
That the course of the treatment 
by D. was grossly improper. An 
advertisement of Dr. D. published 
in this paper in June 1815, was 
read in evidence, where the doctor 
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informed the public that he could 
cure ail disorders subject to the 
human frame, and that he had 
learnt of the Indians, 

The chief justice gave an ex- 
cellent charge to the jury, and di- 
rected them, that if they consider- 
ed the plaintiff’s case proved, it 
was their duty to give liberal 
damages. That they should not 
only give sufficient to compensate 
the plaintiff for the injury done, 
but also as a punishment to de- 
fendant. That the public were in- 
terested that such gross quackery 
and imposition should be put 
down. The jury gave a verdict for 
plaintiff for $400 damages. Hen- 
derson and Chamberlain, for plain- 
tiff; Wilson for defendant. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Commonwealth v. French.—dAs- 
sault and Battery, Quarter Session, 
Philadelphia county. 
This was a bill of indictment 
against John French, one of the 


‘gate-keepers of a turnpike com- 


pany, for an assault and battery on 
Hugh Ferguson. 

On a verdict of “ guilty” found 
by the jury, the following sentence 
was passed by the court: Rush, 
president. 

John French, you have been 
convicted of an assault and bat- 
tery upon the person of Hugh Fer- 
guson, under the mistaken notion 
of a right in the turnpike company 
and its agents, to arrest the person 
of a citizen for the payment of toll. 

The company have an undoubt- 
ed right to be paid for travelling, 
over the whole road, and every 
fart of it: for which purpose and 
to secure their toll, they are vest- 
ed with power “to erect as many 
gates orturnpikes upon and across 
the road, as may be sufficient to 


collect the toll, and to prevent per. 
sons from travelling.” 

In this mode only have you 
right, to stof: and detain a traveller, 
The gate is the only means of de. 
tention. The person of a citizen op 
the road is sacred—you must not 
so much as touch him, or lay g 
finger upon him, and should he 
by accident or your negligence, 
frass through the gate, you cannot 
pursue and apprehend him. In 
such cases, however, he remains 
liable to the payment of the toll, 
which may be recovered by suit 
or action against him. 

There is not a single turnpike 
act that we have examined, and 
we have examined many, that im- 
poses a fienalty on any person 
getting through the gate without 
paying a toll. But they uniformly 
impose a /ienalty in case of 
evading the toll, “ by passing 
through the adjacent land,” an in- 
fallible proof that the gate is the 
security for the payment of the /o//; 
for the collection of which the 
company may put up aS mahy as 
they please. 

It is by means of the gates, and 
an action for the toll only, that 
you are authorised to recover pay- 
ment for travelling the road. 

The citizens must be protected 
from similar outrages, and were 
not the court of opinion that you 
acted under a mistaken idea of 
the company’s rights, they would 
impose an heavy fine. Believing 
this however to be the case, they 
content themselves with ordering 
you to pay a fine of ten dollars to 
the Commonwealth, together with 
the costs of prosecution, and to 
stand committed till both are paid. 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
Salem, (MN. Y.) Sefitember 12.— 
The court of common pleas of the 
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county of Washington, adjourned 
on Saturday last, after a laborious 
term of two weeks. Several very 


| important causes were decided. 


But we feel constrained particu- 


| jarly to mention one case, from a 


conviction that it teaches a very 
instructive lesson, on a_ subject 
neither as well understood, nor as 
generally regarded as its impor- 
tance requires. It may serve as a 
very timely warning to all over- 
seers of highways. It shows clear- 
ly, that the law holds them resfion- 


B sible for all losses accruing from 


their negligence in the performance 
of official duties. If path masters 
generally knew this, the traveller 
would not find, as now, in every 
part of the state, so many crazy 
bridges, which are not crossed but 
at the hazard of life or limb, both 
toman and beast. In the case we 
refer to, William Crozier brought 
an action against Moses Bartlett, 
an overseer of highways of the 
town of Salem, to recover the ya- 
lue of a horse, that in February 
1814, broke his leg, and died,’ in 
consequence of falling through a 
bridge, in the district of which the 
defendant was overseer. It was 
proved, on the trial, that the bridge 
had been out of repair and danger- 
ous for several weeks; that the de- 
fendant had notice of its condition, 
and had himself crossed it a few 
days before the accident; that its 
repair was practicable, for it was 
actually well repaired directly af- 
ter the accident; that the accident 
was to be ascribed solely to the 
condition of the bridge, and not to 
any carelessness of the driver; and 
that the horse died in consequence 
of the accident. The jury returned 
a verdict for the plaintiff, sixty- 
four dollars, the full value of the 
horse. To many, doubtless, this 
Will seem a hard case. But the 
Principle upon which it was de- 
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cided is certainly correct. Justice 
approves the decision, and public 
safety renders it expedient. ‘* Mo- 
rals come in the cold abstract 
from pulpits, but men smart un- 
der them practically when lawyers 
are the preachers.” 


CAUTION TO LOVERS. 

A verdict of three hundred dol- 
lars was last week obtained in the 
court of common pleas of this 
county, by a young woman against 
her lover, for a breach of promise 
of marriage. 


Mr. Walter Beattie, also re- 
covered, in the same court, during 
the same term, 225 dollars, on an 
action of slander brought by him 
against Mr. John Beattie, jun. for 
words spoken by the wife of the 
said defendant. 


The State of Maryland vy. Lan- 
man,—On Saturday last Jane alias 
Jenny Lanman, spinster, was tried 
in the court of Oyer and Terminer 
for Baltimore county, upon an in- 
dictment for being ‘ Communis 
Rixatrix,’—a common scold and 
turbulent brawler. 

The attorney general opened 
the prosecution with a brief state- 
ment of the facts he expected to 
prove against the traverser, and 
observed, that the gentlemen of 
the jury must be perfectly aware 
that the public peace might be 
more zoisi/y disturbed and the 
dignity of the good people of the 
state of Maryland more doudly in- 
sulted by the shrill clamour of a 
woman’s tongue than by the bois- 
terous quarrels of men—that as- 
saults and batteries were quickly 
over, and the mischief usually con- 
fined to the parties; but the rattle 
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of acommon scold was incessant 
and annoyed the whole neighbour- 
hood—that although this offence 
was strictly of the feminine gender, 
and to the honour of our sex the 
law had no term to fix this re- 
proach upon men—yet inasmuch 
as we were the principal sufferers, 
the policy of the law had vested 
men with the sole prerogative of 
trial and punishment. That he 
trusted he need not remind them 
on this occasion that the tran- 
quillity of society mainly depended 
upon a salutary restraint of its 
restless and ungovernable mem- 
bers. 

The first witness called was the 
clerk of the market, who testified 
that he had known the traverser 
abuut four years, during which the 
witness had charge of the market. 
That on market days she was par- 
ticularly noisy and troublesome, 
bellowing and screaming at all the 
market people within the reach of 
her tongue—that excepting her 
tongue, he knew no harm of her 
—she was at times industrious and 
submissive.—Indeed he must con- 
fess he had now become so used 
to her tongue, it did not annoy 
him a great deal, though he could 
not tell how her scolding sat upon 
other people’s ears—that he be- 
lieved, however, she was afraid of 
no man or woman upon earth exr- 
cept himself. 

Two constables were then call- 
ed, one of whom declared that he 
considered Jenny the traverser, 
one of the most turdbulentest crea- 
tures he had ever saw in the whole 
course of his life—that she was 
miserably abusive to every body, 
black and white, gentle and sim- 
ple—that witness had flogged her 
over and over again, with a very 
good cow-hide, to see if he could 
Not quiet her tongue, but all to no 
purpose, for the more he had 


whipped the fuder she 
screamed, so that he absolutely 
despaired of a cure. 

Here the jury begged to haye 
the traverser froduced that they 
might see her, and upon this, with. 
out leaving the box they found he; 
“ guilty.” 

We understand the punishmen 
is not yet fixed, though the lay 
still authorizes the court to inflic; 
the ancient and appropriate pv 
nishment of Ducking till the of. 
fender all hold her tongue. 


SUPREME COURT, PHILADELPHIA, 
JULY 26, 1816. 
Opinion. Tilghman, Chief Justice, 
The Commonwealth, (ex rel. Eli- 

za, a negro child) v. Jacob Hal. 

loway, keeper of the prison of 

Philadelphia. (Habeas Corps.) 

The facts in this case are few 
and undisputed. The mother of 
Eliza was a slave, the property of 
James Cone, of Maryland. She ab- 
sconded from her master and 
came to this state, in which, afer 
a residence of ahout two years, her 
child Eliza, was born. The ques 
tion therefore is, whether birth in 
Pennsylvania gives freedom to the 
child of a slave, who had abscond- 
ed from another state defore she 
became firegnant. This question 
depends on the law of Pennsylva- 
nia, and the constitution of the 
United States. On the first of 
March, 1780, the state of Penn- 
sylvania passed an act “for the 
gradual abolition of slavery,” by 
the third section of which it 1s 
enacted, ‘that all servitude for 
life, or slavery of children, in con- 
sequence of the slavery of theif 
mother, in the case of all children 
born within this state, from and 
after the passing of this act, shall 
be utterly taken away, extinguish: 
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ed, and forever abolished” The 
fifth section directs the manner in 
which the owners of slaves should 
enter them in a public register; 
and the tenth section declares, 
s‘ that no man or woman of any na- 
tion, except the negroes or mulat- 
toes who shall be registered as 
aforesaid, shall at any time hereaf- 
ter, be deemed, adjudged, or hold- 
en within the territories of this 
commonwealth, as slaves or ser- 
yants for life, but as free men and 
free women, except the domestic 
slaves attending upon delegates in 
congress from the other American 
states, foreign ministers and con- 
suls,”” and with certain other ex- 
ceptions, not affecting the present 
case. Thus far, the act is too clear 
and too positive to admit of a 
doubt; nor can it be denied that the 
state of Pennsylvania had a right 
to give freedom to every person 
within her territory, however un- 
just or impolitic the extreme ex- 
ercise of that right might have 
been, considering the situation of 
some of her sister states. But the 
Situation of those states was nel- 
ther unthought of nor neglected. 
Accordingly, we find it provided 
by the eleventh section, “ that the 
said act, or any thing contained in 
it, should not give any relief or 
shelter, to any absconding or run- 
away negro or mulatto slave, or 
servant, who had absented himself 
or should absent himself from his 
or her owner, master or mistress, 
residing in any other state or coun- 
try; but such owner, master or mis- 
tress, should havelike right and aid, 
todemand,claim and take away his 
slave or servant, as he might have 
had in case the said act had not 
been made.” The terms of this 
proviso do not extend to the issue 
of the absconding slave, nor is 
there any necessary implication by 
which it must be extended to the 
issue degotten and born in Penn- 
Vou. II. 


sylvania. It appears to me there~- 
fore, that, under the act of assem- 
bly, this child is entitled to free- 
dom. I desire it, however, to be 
understood, that it is not intended 
to intimate any opinion on the 
case, if children of domestic 
slaves, attending upon members of 
congress, foreign ministers or 
consuls; nor in the case of a child, 
with which a slave absconding 
from another state, should be preg- 
nant, at the time when she came 
into this state. All that need be 
sald at present, is, that those cases 
are distinguishable from the one 
now decided, and may perhaps be 
found to turn on different princi- 
ples. But the constitution of the 
United States has been acted on 
in opposition to the act of assem- 
bly; and if there be a repugnancy, 


} there is no doubt but the act of as- 


sembly must give way. The con- 
stitution was formed upwards of 
seven years after the passing of 
the act of assembly. By that time 
the operation of the act had been 
fully experienced by the slave 
holding states. It was a subject on 
which their feelings had been ex- 
cited, and therefore we must pre- 
sume, that their representatives in 
the general convention of 1787, 
regarded this important object 
with vigilant attention. Neither 
can it be supposed, that Pennsylva- 
nia and the eastern states were 
inattentive to what had always 
been deemed by them a matter of 
importance. So that it is a case in 
which there are peculiar reasons 
for adhering to the words of the 
constitution, The subject is intro- 
duced, in the second section of 
the fourth article, which is ex- 
pressed as follows, “No person 
held to service or labour, in one 
state, under the laws thereof, es- 
cafiing into another, shall, in con- 
sequence of any law or regulation 


| thereof, be discharged from such 
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service or labour, but shall be de- 
livered up on claim of the party to 
which such service or labour may 
be due.” This is in conformity 
with the law of Pennsylvania. The 
case of the absconding slave is 
provided for, without mention of 
the issue.—lI see not upon what 
ground the constitution can be ex- 
tended beyond the act of assembly, 
nor does it appear that in the opi- 
nion of congress, it can be extend- 
ed further. For in the “act res- 
pecting fugitives from justice, and 
persons escaping from the service 
of their masters,’ (passed 12th 
February, 1793,) there is no pro- 
vision, except in case of persons 
held to labour in one of the United 
States, who shall escafie into ano- 
ther of the said states. Iam, there- 
fore, of opinion, that, under the act 
of assembly of this state, and the 
_ constitution of the United States, 
the child Eliza was born free. 


Opinion of Yeates, Judge. 

The words of the 3d section of 
the act of Ist March, 1780, are 
general and comprehensive, and 
include the cases of all children 
of slaves who should be born with- 
in the state after that day: “ They 
shall not be deemed and consider- 
ed as servants for life or slaves.” 
The expressions are strong and 
imperative, and cannot be got over. 
Where the meaning of the terms 
used by the legislature is plain, we 
are bound to adhere to it, and not 
to transpose their words, or insert 
others, unless the result would in- 
volve us in palpable absurdity, or 
gross injustice. Whatever may be 
our ideas of the rights of slave 
holders in our sister states, we 
cannot deny that it was competent 
to the legislature, to enact a law 
ascertaining the freedom of the 
issue of slaves, born after the pas- 
sage of the act within this state. 
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The only question left to be. 
considered, is—Whether there js 
any thing in the constitution of the 
United States, or in any act of con. 
gress, passed in pursuance there. 
of, which controls or abridges the 
operations of our state law, in its 
plain and literal sense. The con. 
vention who formed the federal 
compact, had the whole subject of 
slavery before them; and we well 
know the prejudices and jealousies 
of the southern parts of the union, 
as to their property in slaves. It 
was no easy task to reconcile the 
local interests, and discordant pre- 
possessions of the different sec- 
tions of the United States—but 
the business was accomplished by 
acts of concession and mutual con- 
descension. The constitution of 
the United States, in art. 4, sect. 2, 
goes no further than to provide, 


‘that persons held to service or la- 


bour in one state, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another 
state, shall not be discharged from 
such service or labour, but shall be 
delivered up. And the act of con- 
gress of the 12th of February, 
1793, points out the mode by 
which fugitive slaves shall be re- 
stored to their former masters, in 
another state. It cannot be suppo- 
sed, for a moment, that the child 
in question, who was not in exist- 
ence wiren her mother ran away, 
had escaped, or was a fugitive. Her 
case, therefore, is not embraced, 
either by the constitution of the 
United States, or by the act of 
congress. It irresistibly follows, 
that negro Elizais not a slave. At 
the same time, it is to be fully un- 
derstood, that my opinion goes no 
further than the case now before 
us. The children of the female 


slaves of foreign ministers, or of 


the members of congress of other 
states, which may be born amongst 
us, are not included therein. It 
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will be time enough to decide 
those particular cases, when they 
shail occur and come before us for 
our determination. 


Opinion of Gibson, Judge. 

The case of the relatar is em- 
praced by the letter of the third 
section, and certainly does not fall 
within any of the exceptions of the 
tenth section of the act of March 
i, 1780. By the provisions of 
either, she is indisputably free. It 
is not for us to conjecture what 
provision would have been made, 
if the present case had presented 
itself to the consideration of the 
iegislature.—An attempt to sup- 
ply what this court might consider 
deficient, would be an assumption 
of legislative authority. But the 
10th section, effectually guards 
against all constructions unfavour- 
able to the class of persons intend- 
ed to be benefited. If, even an 
equitable construction in favour of 
the master were not precluded, I 
am far from being satisfied, that 
the present case would be proper 
for its exercise. The support of the 
relator has caused him neither 
trouble nor expense. He was, it is 
true, deprived of the service of the 
mother from the time she ab- 
sconded. But this did not happen 
in consequence of any act of the 
relator, and gives him no claim on 
her. Whether his case is to be 
considered a hard one or not, will 
depend much on the temper with 
which the mind may contemplate 
the positive, and artificial rights of 
the master, over the mother on one 
hand, and on the other, the naTu- 
RAL RIGHTS OF HER CHILD. 


JUSTICE’S COURT. 
M. COLES, UV. D. WILSON. 
Newburgh, (N.Y.) Oct. 10.— 
This was an action brought to re- 


cover the penalty given to the 
complainant, under the statute to 
“ rerulate highways,” for not turn- 
ing to the right in meeting on the 
road, as that statute regulates. 
The cause was called on the 29th 
September. The defendant ac- 
knowledged judgment, and the 
plaintiff gave the penalty, five dol- 
lars, to the corporation, to assist in 
bringing water into the village of 
Newburgh. 


J. W. JENNINGS V, ROBERT M‘CON- 
NELL. 

This was an action brought to 
recover damages for detention on 
the highway. 

It appeared in evidence, that the 
plaintiff, in a wagon, with one or 
two other carriages in company, 
was travelling on the Little Britain 
Road. They overtook the defend- 
ant in a wagon loaded with hay, 
moving very slow; they wished to 
pass, and attempted a number of 
times—the defendant as often cut 
them off by turning across the 
road. He had a boy on the load of 
hay with him, who kepta look-out, 
and informed when the carriages 
were going to attempt to pass. By 
this zig-zag manceuvering, he was 
enabled to detain the carriages for 
an hour or two, and by that means 
broke upa visiting party the com- 
pany was on. That the road was 
wide enough to permit a passage 
but for the interference of the de- 
fendant. 

The court said, the highway 
was acommon property, belonging 
to all travellers, and appropriated 
for their use and benefit, and that 
when any one turned out of his 
way to obstruct it, and prevert a 
free psssage, it was depriving the 
traveller of his right, and he had a 
claim on the obstructor for dama- 
ges—that the evidence supported 
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a gross obstruction. Of course a 
judgment was given for the plain- 
tiff. 


Baltimore, April 14.—Don Jo- 
seph Almeida was lately arrested 
on a charge of piracy under the 
Spanish treaty, in virtue of a war- 
rant issued by a justice of the 
peace for the state of Maryland, 
under the act of congress of 1789. 
A habeas corpus was granted by 
judge Bland, made returnable be- 
fore Baltimore county court. 

The case was argued before 
Judges Bland and Hanson, and it 
was urged among other objections 
on the part of the prisoner, that 
congress had no power under the 
constitution of the United States, 
to invest any judge or justice of 
the peace with any judicial autho- 
rity, which is confined by the con- 
stitution to the supreme court and 
such inferior tribunals as congress 
shall from time to time ordain.— 
Both the judges concurred in sup- 
porting this objection, and gave 
separate and elaborate opinions, 
discharging the prisoner, among 
other reasons, for defect of autho- 
rity in the magistrate on whose 
warrant the arrest was made. 

By the above decision it is in ef- 
fect declared, that no state judge 
or justice of the peace has power 
to arrest or commit any person for 
a violation of the laws of the Uni- 
ted States. 


From the Ohio Western Herald. 
STATE OF OHIO, 1816. 

For some time since, doubts 
have been entertained as to the 
power of congress to vest jurisdic- 
tion in the state courts, to hear 
and determine cases and infrac- 


tions of the penal and revenye 
laws of the United States. The 
question was lately raised in Vir. 
ginia, before the superior court of 
that commonwealth, and a deter. 
mination had adverse to the juris. 
diction. The question was raised 
in a court of this state, and a deci. 
sion had adverse to the jurisdiction, 
As this decision is upon a law 
question of much importance to 
the whole country, I have request. 
ed a copy of judge Tappan’s opi- 
hion, and herewith enclose it to 
you for publication in the Herald, 


Your’s, B. 
UNITED STATES Vv. ALEXANDER 
CAMPBELL. 


Information filed by J. C. 
Wright, collector of the revenue 
for the 6th collection district of 
Ohio, against Alexander Camp- 
bell, for selling domestic distiiled 
spirits without a license therefor 
from the collector, contrary to the 
act of congress in such case made 
and provided, and praying “ that 
the said Alexander Campbell may 
forfeit and pay to the United States 
the sum of one hundred and fifty 
dollars penalty, and also the fur- 
ther sum of fifteen dollars duty by 
law imposed upon a license to re- 
tail, &c. according to the provisions 
of the acts of congress in. such 
cases made and provided,” &c. 

The defendant filed the follow- 
ing exceptions to the jurisdiction 
of this court. 

“And the said Alexander 
Campbell says, that the informa- 
tion filed against him by John C. 
Wright, collector, contains no 
matter or thing to which he the 
said Alexander Campbell is in this 
court bound to answer, for that the 
retailing liquor by the quart is not 
an offence against any of the laws 
of the state of Ohio, of offences 


against which laws only this court 
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can take jurisdiction—and for that 
also by the constitution of the state 
of Ohio, no man can be held toan- 
swer any offence in the courts of 


‘the said state except upon indict- 


ment or presentment of a grand 
jurys wherefore the said Alexander 
Campbell prays that he may be dis- 
charged from answering said inior- 
mation, and that the same may be 
quashed.—C. Hammond, attorney 
for defendant.” 

Judge Tarran.—This is a very 
important question of jurisdic- 
tion, upon which, if I had doubts, 
I would take further time to deli- 
berate before giving an opinion: as 
I have none, I will not delay the 
cause by a continuance, but pro- 
ceed to give my opinion, notwith- 
standing the pressure of business 
may prevent my adverting to many 
of the reasons and grounds where- 
on that opinion is founded. 

There can be no hesitation in 
asserting that a proceeding by in- 
formation is a criminal prosecu- 
tion, and that it hath always been 
used as such—4th Bl. Com. chap. 
23d, the King vs. Berchet and 
others, Ist Shower, 106.—I refer 
to these authorities as fully sup- 
porting both propositions. 

The first question will then be, 
can the United States prosecute 
for offences against their laws in 
the state courts? 

This will depend upon the con- 
stitution of the United States and 
the constitution of this state. 

The state of Ohio is a sovereign 
and independent state, not control- 
able by any earthly power in the 
Making or administration of its 
laws, except only in such particu- 
lars as it hath delegated a portion 
of that sovereignty to the United 
States by the federal constitution, 
and as it hath limited itself in the 


exercise of power by the same 
constitution. 
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The constitution of the United 
States creates a distinct and sepa- 
rate government from the several 
state governments, and delegates 
specific and limited powers to the 
government so created. By the 3d 
article, section | and 2, the judicial 
power of the United States shall 
be vested in one supreme court 
and in such inferior courts as the 
congress may from time to time 
ordain and establish—and “ The 
judicial power shall extend to all 
cases in law and equity arising un- 
der this constitution, the laws of 
the United States and treaties 
made or which shall be made under 
their authority; to all cases affect- 
ing ambassadors, other public mi- 
nisters and consuls; to all cases of 
admiralty, and maritime jurisdic- 
tion; to controversies to which the 
United States shall be a party,” &c. 
The judicial power of the United 
States extends to the case now be- 
fore this court, and that power is 
wholly vested in the United States 
courts: the supreme court of the 
United States hath an appellate 


jurisdiction in all controversies to 


which the United States shall be a 
party; there is no clause in the 
constitution of the United States 
which authorizes congress to give 
jurisdiction to the state courts, or 
to require the performance of any 


judicial duties of them; it cannot 


be said that congress by their laws 
ordained and established us a court 
of the United States; for by the 
operation of the 8th section of the 
3d article of the constitution of 
this state, if such were the fact, 
we should cease to be a state court; 
and will it be imagined that an ap- 
peal can be taken from this court 
to the supreme court of the Unit- 
ed States? The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the 
constitution are expressly reserved 
to the states or to the people; it 
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follows necessarily and clearly to 
my mind, that congress has no 
power to vest any jurisdiction 
whatever in the state courts. 

This is a criminal prosecution; 
it may well be doubted whether 
one sovereign state can sue in the 
municipal courts of another state; 
but waiving this point, as not ne- 
cessary to be here decided, I as- 
sume it to bea settled principle in 
jurisprudence, that one sovereign 
state cannot make use of the mu- 
nicipal courts of another govern- 
ment to enforce its penal laws. No 
one would doubt for an instant, if 
the government of Great Britain 
or France, or even one of the other 
states of the union, were to at- 
tempt to maintain a criminal pro- 
secution in our courts, that it 
would not be permitted; and yet, 
as to its judicial power, and its 
penal laws, the government of the 
United States is as much an inde- 
pendent state and separate govern- 
ment as Great Britain, France, or 
either of the United States. 

It hath been urged, that the 
constitution gives to congress the 
power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, excises, &c. and 
to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying 
that power into execution; that to 
collect the excise they have judg- 
ed it necessary to vest a jurisdic- 
tion in certain cases in the state 
courts. If they have judged it to 
be necessary, they have been mis- 
taken—convenience is not neces- 
sity—their own tribunals are suffi- 
cient toenforce their laws. If it be 
true, that congress, under this pro- 
vision of the constitution, may 
pass any laws they dcem necessary 
to carry their specific powers into 
execution, and are the sole judges 
of such necessity, where are they 
to stop! Possessing the sword and 
the purse of the whole confedera- 
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cy, nothing more than the estab. 
lishment of such a principle js 
wanting to vest congress with ab. 
solute power, and to effect a com. 
plete consolidation of the states, 
We have seen that the constitution 
of the United States doth not give 
congress the power of vesting ju- 
risdiction in the state courts—the 
constitution and laws of the state 
of Ohio do not give us jurisdiction, 
nor can we sustain it on general 
principles of law. 

An opinion has been read, in 
which it is stated, that the 3d arti- 
cle of the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States vests in the government 
of the United States a privilege of 
having their causes determined in 
their own courts, and that this 
frrivilege may be waived by them. 
By the first article of the con- 
stitution, the legislative powers 
of the United States are vested in 
congress—by the 2d, the executive 
power of the United States is vest- 
ed in a president. I do noi see why 
thisdoctrine of privilege and waiver 
may not with as much reason be 
applied to the legislative and exe- 
cutive, as to the judicial power, 
and so the whole government of 
the United States waived. This 
theory is new, it is beyond my 
comprehension. 

The second question raised. in 
this case is, whether the court can 
sustain a criminal prosecution by 
information under the constitution 
of this state. 

By the 10th sect. of the 8th art. 
of the constitution of Ohio, it 1s 
declared, “ That no person arrest- 
ed or confined in jail shall be put 
to answer any criminal charge, but 
by presentment, indictment, 0 
impeachment.” 

An information is as much acti 
minal prosecution as an indict 
ment; the same process issues on 
the one as on the other, to bring 
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tie person charged or informed 
against before the court, and that 
rocess With us is a caplas—the 
defendant hath been taken by a 
capias, and is now holden to an- 
swer this information. 

I think that a fair construction 
of our constitution requires us to 
say, that the proceeding by infor- 
mation is prohibited by it. If we 
examine the history of informa- 
tions, we shall find that they have 
crept into use against the plain 
meaning of Magna Charta—that 
although in England a series of 
precedents support them, yet they 
are neither suited to our principles 
of government, nor countenanced 
or permitted by the state constitu- 
tion. Such is the unanimous opi- 
nion of the court. 


Philadelphia, May 22.—The im- 
portant question involved in the 
cases depending in the District 
Court of Pennsylvania, now in 
session in this city, against a num- 
ber of the Distillers of Lancaster 
county, after considerable progress 
had been made in one of the trials, 
was settled yesterday, in conse- 
quence of an intimation from the 
Judge, that the defendants’ ground 
was untenable, upon which they 
very properly abandoned it, with- 
out further effort to withhold pay- 
meni of the duties as claimed by 
the United States. 

_The ground taken was, that the 
distiller is not liable to pay duty 
on the quantity of spirituous li- 
quor he distils and sells, but on 
the proportion of alcohol or de- 
Phlegmated spirits contained in 
that quantity of spirituous liquor, 
Separating the water from the al- 
cohol, and excluding all but the 
pure spirit from the account in 
estimating the duties to be paid. 
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In other words, that though the 
liquor composed of water and al- 
cohol be sold as so much spirits, 
yet it is not the law that it should 
be taxed as such. 

It will be perceived at once to 
what an immense amount (many 
millions a year) such a construc- 
tion involves the public revenue, 
external as well as internal: and it 
is matter of general interest that 
the first attempt that tended to es- 
tablish it, has terminated, as this 
appears to have done, in the confir- 
mation of the tax, and the satisfac- 
tion of those, who, under erroneous 
impressions, had resisted its pay- 
ment. 


MARINE COURT, NEW YORK. 
Philips v. Hadley. 

Mr. Justice Scott delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

This is an action brought by 
plaintiff, as proprietor of the Na- 
tional Advocate, for the sale and 
delivery of that paper to the de- 
fendant, charging from the first 
March, 1814, to 7th October, 
1816, at the rate of $10 per year. 
John H. Edwards, the carrier, 
testifies, that previous to Ist Ja- 
nuary, 1815, he commenced leav- 
ing the said paper at defendant’s 
house—that on that day he pre- 
sented a new year’s address, as 
usually done (to subscribers) to 
the defendant, headed the ‘* Na- 
tional Advocate,” directed to the 
patrons of the paper, and that de- 
fendant gave him 50 cents—that 
he continued to leave the paper 
regularly every morning until 
some time in October last—that 
that on the Ist January 1816, he 
presented another new year’s ad- 
dress to said defendant, at which 
time he received 25 cents—that 
the first conversation he ever had 
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with defendant relative to the pa- 
per, was some time in September 
last—defendant denied ever hav- 
ing subscribed for or ordered the 
said paper—said there must be 
some mistake about it, but offered 
to pay $10 to plaintiff for the time 
he had received said paper, and 
said it was worth no more. De- 
fendant admitted the delivery of it 
for the time charged by plaintiff, 
but insisted that it was without 
any authority from him. 

Though there is no express pro- 
mise on the part of the defendant 
to pay the value of the paper 
delivered him, yet there seems to 
be sufficient in this case to raise 
an implied assumpsit. The defen- 
dant must have known that the 
carrier was the agent of the plain- 
tiff. The fact of his presenting 
him with the new year’s address 
as the patron and subscriber of 
that paper, sufficiently announced 
that character—and the defendant 
at that time giving him 50 cents 
was certainly a strong circum- 
stance that he fully recognised 
him in the capacity he assumed. 
—From this conduct of the de- 
fendant the agent of the plaintiff 
could draw no other conclusion, 
than that the deféndant considered 
himself a subscriber—nor could he 
represent to the plaintiff any other 
impression, and more especially 
when not one word was said to in- 
duce a contrary belief. But this 
conclusion gains strength, when 
we consider the defendant still 
continued to receive the paper— 
went on to another year—again 
received the new-year’s address, 
headed the “ National Advocate,”’ 
ranking him asa subscriber, and 
again defendant presented a com- 
pliment to the carrier. And thus 
he went on in perfect silence, re- 
ceiving the paper for a period of 
two years and seven months, with- 


out any denial on his part that he 
was a subscriber until last Sep. 
tember, and then offering to the 
carrier $10, to be paid to the 
plaintiff for said paper, observing 
it was worth ne more. 

These facts certainly warrant 
the plaintiff to look beyond this 
estimated value of the defendant 
on a guantum meruit. Both reason 
and justice dictate that the de. 
fendant should have been more 
consistent in his actious, and should 
not have conducted himself in such 
a way as to authorize a belief that 
he received the paper as an ordi. 
nary subscriber if he did not in- 
tend to pay for it; because it was 
holding out false colors in order to 
induce the plaintiff to send him in 
his paper, and therefore, to use 
and receive the benefit of a publi- 
cation, the labour and materials of 
another, without a compensation. 

Judgment for plaintiff $25 83. 


SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
March Term, 1816, 

Boston, March 22.—A number 
of important decisions have been 
made during the present term. 
Among them was one in which 
chief justice Parker, in giving the 
opinion of the court, went into 4 
very elaborate examination of the 
state insolvent laws. The court 
respectfully noticed the opinion of 
judge Washington delivered in 
Pennsylvania. According to the 
decision now made, the law of 
Massachusetts is, that the several 
states may pass insolvent laws; 
and that they are not prohibited so 
to do, by the constitution of the 
United States. When a contract 
made in a state in which an insol- 
vent law exists, and which con- 
tract was to be performed in that 
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state, issued in Massachusetts, a 
regular discharge under such law, 
is a bar to the action brought on 
such contract. 

There was also an opinion of 
the court, delivered by judge Jack- 
son, in an action, which arose on a 
promissory note given for a com- 
mercial license, commonly called 
a British license. The defence was, 
that the note was given on a con- 
tract which was void for illegality. 
The determination of this case in- 
yolved an inquiry into the law re- 
lating to commercial licenses in 
time of war, and a deep research 
into national and municipal law, 
and a comparison of opinions, ex- 
pressed by the civil jurists, on the 
relations of belligerents. If we are 
correctly informed, the conclusion 
of this very learned, and able train 
of reasoning was this—a trade 
which was lawful to an American 
citizen before the war, and during 
the war, is not rendered unlawful 
by the use of a license, in such 
trade, granted by the enemy. The 
possession and use of such a li- 
cense may be innocent and legal 
according to the principles of 
national law, and the rules of com- 
mon law. The case might be es- 
sentially varied, if it appeared, 
that the license was obtained by 
means of an illega/ intercourse with 
the enemy. It should be observed, 
that this cause of action arose be- 
fore the passing of any positive 
Statute of the United States, on 
the subject of Licensee. 


HUHN Uv. KITE. 
_ In this case a Venditioni Exponas 
issued out of the district court of 
the city and county of Philadel- 
phia to June term 1816, by virtue 
of which the sheriff advertised and 
sold on the 30th May at the mer- 
Vou. II. 
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chant’s coffee house, the premises 
in question to William Y. Birch, 
esq. for 2700 dollars. The plaintiff 
with his counsel attended the sale, 
and the property was sold in the 
usual manner for cash in ten days 
or to be sold again at the risque of 
the purchaser. On the next day 
(ist of June) the plaintiff and one 
other lien creditor notified the 
sheriff to receive nothing but 
sfecie in payment of the purchase 
money. On the 3d and 8th of June 
a rule was obtained and made ab- 
solute on the sheriff to bring the 
money into court. Onthe 15th a 
rule was obtained to show cause 
why an attachment should not 
issue against the sheriff for not 
bringing the money into court 
agreeably to the rule.—On the 
next Saturday it was made return- 
able, and the following facts were 
proven. It appeared by the return 
of the sheriff that he had sold the 
property for $2700, and that upon 
deducting costs, kc he had the 
balance in his hands ready to pay 
“in Philadelphia bank notes.” It 
appeared that he had paid into the 
hands of the Prothonotary as much 
specie as was equal to Philadel- 
phia bank notes at eighteen per. 
cent. advance upon the dollar. It 
was proven by Mr. Elliot, that the 
sale had been made in the usual 
manner, that Philadelphia bank 
paper had always been taken in 
such cases, and that in one or two 
cases in which specie was demand- 
ed, it was expressly stated and 
notice was given before the sale by 
the parties in these cases; he like- 
wise stated that the demand of 
specie was prejudicial to the sale 
of property, after allowing for the 
difference in value. Some evidence 
was given as to the supposed va- 
lue of the premises now sold, but 
there appeared to be various opi- 
— When the sheriff received 
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the amount in bank paper he took 
from the purchaser an indemnity, 
an assignment of which he proffer- 
ed to the parties. The proceeds 
were to be divided between thir- 
teen creditors, six of whom had 
made a demand for spe.-.e, three 
including the ground rent land- 
lord, had offered to receive bank 
paper, the remainder had given no 
express directions. 

Upon this statement of facts the 
motion for the attachment was 
argued with zeal on both sides, 
with reference to numerous au- 
thorities. 

For the motion it was contend- 
ed, that the sheriff is bound to 
bring the money into court upon 
the writ; that nothing was money 
but specie; that bank notes were of 
no more value than the notes of 
an individual, particularly after the 
sheriff had received the caution 
from the plaintiff; that the consti- 
tution of the United States had 
prevented the legislature of any 
state from making any thing but 
gold and silver coin of the United 
States a tender, and that the judi- 
cial authority could not do that by 
circuity which the legislature were 
directly prevented from doing. 
That the power of issuing attach- 
ments against the officers of the 
court was prompt, efficient and 
salutary, and ought to be favoured. 

Against the motion, it was 
urged, that the legislature had 
viewed this power with jealousy, 
and had restricted the courts to 
issue an attachment for what he 
had received by two different acts 
of assembly; that in England an at- 
tachment would not be issued ex- 
cept there appeared to be mani- 
fest oppression; that bank notes 
were money or not; if they were, 
then ‘the sheriff was correct, if 
they were not, then he had receiv- 
ed nothing, and of course no at- 
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tachment could issue; that the dis. 
tinction between bank paper and 
the notes of an individual was 
known in the case of a tender; that 
as the sheriff had received the 
amount according tothe under- 
standing of the parties at the time 
of the sale, he was not liable in 
any shape, and for this purpose 
the case of Lessee of Dilworth »v, 
Sinderling, | Binney 488, wascited; 
that at all events the parties had 
another remedy against the sheriff 
by an action fora false return, in 
which such of the creditors as de. 
manded specie might bring the 
question before a jury, and have it 
solemnly determined. The right of 
demanding specie between the 
debtor and creditor was not de- 
nied, or that the creditors should 
receive from the defendant the 
whole amount of their claims in 
specie, but that this principle did 
not apply to the present case of a 
purchaser. 

The court took some time to 
consider the subject, when their 
unanimous opinion was delivered 
by judge Sergeant in the following 
words. 


This is a rule to show cause 
why an attachment should not be 
issued against the sheriff for not 
complying with a rule of court re- 
quiring him to pay into court the 
money arising from a sale upon a 
venditioni. 

By the 4th section of the act 
of 18.9, relative to attachments, 
‘‘ power is reserved to the court 
to make rules upon any sheriff 
or coroner for the payment of 
money received upon any exe- 
cution or process, and to compel 
obedience to the said rules or any 
of them by attachment;” and un- 
der this section the proceedings 
have been been carried on in the 
present Case. 
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Should the court award the at- 
tachment prayed for, it must be 
ypon the ground that he has not 
paid over all the money received 
from the sales, but has unduly re- 
tained it in his own hands. 

By the evidence it appears that 
the sheriff received a check for 
the money, and that he carried the 
check to the bank, and received 
for it’ Philadelphia bank notes; 
these proceeds have been appro- 
priated in the first instance to the 
payment of incumbrances and 
costs, and the residue paid into 
court under the rule, in bank 
notes, or specie equivalent thereto 
at a depreciation. 

It is not pretended that the 
sheriff has embezzled or kept 
back any part of the proceeds, but 
it is alleged that it was the duty 

of the sheriff to have received only 
gold and silver money, and that by 
choosing to take a check, he Is 
under the circumstances of the 
case bound to pay into the court 
the demands of the claimants in 
gold and silver money. It is suffi- 
cient to say in answer to this ar- 
gument, that the court is not call- 
ed upon to decide, how far the 
sheriff has omitted to perform his 
duty, or made himself liable to an 
action for gold and silver money, 
and therefore they give no opinion 
on those points. The simple ques- 
tion referred to them is, whether 
the sheriff has paid the amount he 
received, and as it appears that all 
that he received has been paid by 
him either in discharge of incum- 
brances and costs, or into court, 
he has complied with the rule of 
court and is not put in contempt. 

The court, therefore, discharge 
the rule to show cause. 

Solomons, Porter, Delany, Bige- 
low and Drinker, for the lien and 
judgment creditors. John Sergeant 
and Randall, contra. 


Newburg, (N.Y.) Oct. 8.——Two 
causes were tried at the late cir- 
cuit in this county, before his ho- 
nour Mr. Justice Platt, involving 
principles of much importance, 
and in which questions of law are 
raised for the decision of the su- 
preme court, greatly interesting 
to many of our citizens. The first 
was Prime against Roe—an action 
brought by a young woman for a 
breach of promise of marriage. 
The defendant, when he made the 
promise, was but 20 years old; he 
refused to fulfil his engagements, 
and, before he attained the age of 
21, married another girl. He has 
no property of his own; but his 
father, with whom he still lives, isa 
farmer in easy circumstances. The 
defence set up was infancy; that 
the defendant was not bound by 
his promise, made whiist a minor. 
The judge overruled the objec- 
tion, and decided that the action 
was sustainable on this class of 
promises against any person of ca- 
pacity to contract matrimony, 
which was at the age of 12 in fe- 
males, and 14 in males. The jury 
found a verdict for the plaintiff of 
1000 dollars damages. 

The question of law, whether 
an action will lie on such contract, 
is taken up to the supreme court. 

The other case was Dorden 
against Fitch. The mother prose- 
cuted for seduction and loss of so- 
ciety, &c. of her daughter, by de- 
fendant’s procuring a ceremon 
of marriage to be performed, false- 
ly pretending himself to be a single 
man, when he had a wife then 
living. The defendant exhibited 
and proved a divorce from his for- 
mer wife, granted by the supreme 
court of the state of Vermont, ¢ for 
desertion of him by his wife and 
other causes,’ and an explication 


of the statute of that state, autho- — 


rizing such divorces to be given. 
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It was proved that his former wife 
was anative of Connecticut, and 
had always resided in that state, 
except for a short period that she 
had resided with the defendant in 
New York, and that he had never 
had any settled residence but in 
Connecticut and New York. The 
judge decided, that the divorce 
was obtained by the defendant in 
fraud of the marriage contract; 
that the parties not being both re- 
sident within the state of Ver- 
mont, the court of that state had 
no jurisdiction of the subject mat. 
ter, and that the divorce being 
granted for causes not authorizing 
one by the laws of this state, was 
of no force in our courts. That it 
accordingly afforded no justifica- 
tion to the defendant. He was a 
married man, and his second mar- 
riage fraudulent and void. It was 
proved that the plaintiff and her 
daughter knew nothing of the di- 
vorce until after the second mar- 
riage, and that the defendant had 
always represented his wife to be 
dead. The character and conduct 
of the defendant was proved to 
have discovered itself to be most 
atrocious and depraved. The jury 
retired a few minutes, and brought 
in a verdict for the plaintiff for 
5000 dollars damages—the whole 
amount claimed in the declara- 
tion. 

The counsel for the defendant 
have taken the case to the supreme 
court for their opinion on the va- 
lidity of the divorce; and, should 
that court decide against the e- 
fendant, avow their determination 
to remove the case to the supreme 
court of the United States. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVA- 


_ NIA, U. KOSLOFF. 
It is due to the defendant in 


this case to state, that, on the ap- 
plication for a habeas corpus on 
the 27th Nov. 1815, the Chief 
Justice, whose opinion on the ju. 
risdiction of the supreme court 
in the case, we are about to give, 
expressed himself as follows: — 

“ It is certain to me that there 
can be no conviction in this case 
under the evidence given. My 
own opinion is, that he never can 
be convicted on the evidence of 
the child for a variety of reasons 
not now necessary to be given, I 
think it would be proper to hold 
to very low bail, only 500 dollars, 
There can be no doubt no convic- 
tion can take place on the evi- 
dence, and I wish the Attorney 
General to hear this; but as she 
has sworn to it before Judge 
Moulder, and the child persists 
in the story, I must bind over. 
The law admits the evidence of 
the person injured, but requires 
that the circumstances should be 
made out particularly.” 


Opinion of the Chief Justice. 

The grand inquest for the city 
and county of Philadelphia, having 
preferred a bill of indictment for 
a rape against Nicholas Kosloff, 
consul-general of his imperial 
majesty the emperor of Russia, a 
motion has been made to quash 
the indictment for want of juris- 
diction in this court. Two causes 
are assigned for our want of juris- 
diction.—Ist. That the privilege 
of immunity from criminal prose- 
cutions is conferred on consuls by 
the law of nations. 2d. That by the 
constitution and laws of the Unit- 
ed States exclusive jurisdiction n 
all cases affecting consuls is vest- 
ed in the courts of the. U. States. 

Ist. It is granted, that by the 
modern law of nations, ambassa- 
dors and other public ministers, 
are, in general, exempt from 
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minal prosecutions. Perhaps there 
are some offences, such as an at- 
tempt on the life of the sovereign 
near whom they reside, which 
would warrant their punishment. 
But in every thing short of an ex- 
treme case, it is more conducive 
to the peace and more agreeable 
to the usage of nations, to send 
them to their own sovereign, to 
receive from him the punishment 
they deserve. It has not been con- 
tended, that a consul isa fudblic 
minister, but it is said, that a con- 
sul-egeneral, such as Mr. Kosloff, 
is prohibited from exercising 
trade and commerce, and entrust- 
ed with important concerns of his 
sovereign, so nearly resembles a 
public minister, that he is entitled 
to some of his prerogatives, and in 
particular to exemption from cri- 
minal prosecution. In consider- 
ing this case, we must exclude 
from our view the august person- 
age to whom allusion was made 
in the argument. Concerning his 
high character, and the intimacy 
of the relations to be preserved 
with him, there is but one voice, 
one wish. These considerations 
would have their deserved weight 
in their proper place, but before 
us, there is only a naked question 
of right, in which all nations are 
equally concerned, for we cannot 
but see that what is granted as the 
right of one, must be conceded as 
the right of all. The law of na- 
tions is to be sought for in the 
usages of nations, in the opinions 
of approved authors and in trea- 
ties, and in the decisions of 
Judges; with regard to the privi- 
leges of consuls, there is some dif- 
ference of opinion, among respec- 
able authors. Wicquefort, Bynk- 
ershoeck, and Martens, allow to a 
consul no privilege, against suits 
Civil or criminal; and the reason 
they assign is, that Consuls in no 
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manner represent the person of 
their sovereign, but are sent for 
the purpose of assisting his sub- 
jects, particularly in matters of 
commerce, and sometimes of de- 
ciding disputes, which may arise 
between them, by permission of 
the government in whose domi- 
nions they reside, (see Wicque- 
forte l’ Ambassadeur, book }. page 
65. Bynkershoeck de foro legato- 
rum, chap. 10. page 110, Barbey- 
rac’s translation into French. Mar- 
ten’s Summary of Law of Na- 
tions, book 4. chap. 3. sect. 8.) 
Opposed to them is Vattel, who, 
although he does not assert that a 
consul is entitled to the privileges 
of a public minister in general, 
is yet of opinion, that from the 
nature of his functions, “ he 
should be independent of the ordi- 
nary criminal justice of the place 
where he resides, so as not to be 
molested or imprisoned, unless he 
himself violates the law of nations 
by some enormous crime.”’—V at- 
tel, vol. 2. chap. 2. sect. 34. Iam 
not quite sure whatis meant by 
violating the law of nations in this 
passage. Crimes against the law 
of nations, are sometimes under- 
stood to be crimes which all na- 
tions agree to punish—such are 
murder and rape, among all civi- 
lized nations; and if that be the 
meaning of Vattel, his authority 
would not exempt the consul from 
the present prosecution. But what 
is of more weight than the judg- 
ment of authors however respect- 
able, is the opinion and practice 
of our own government, and that 
of the foreign nations with whom 
we have had intercourse. We 
have had treaties with France, 
Spain, Great Britain, Holland, 
Prussia, and Sweden, in all of 
which the subject of consuls has 
been introduced, and in not one of 
which have consuls been protect- 
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ed from suits civil or criminal. I 
say nothing of our treaties with 
the Barbary powers, because there 
are special reasons why all na- 
tions who send consuls to them 
take care to provide expressly for 
their personal security. In the 
treaty with Great Britain, made in 
1794, consuls are expressly de- 
clared to be subject to punish- 
ment by the law of the country in 
which they reside. By the consu- 
lar convention with France in 
1788, there is to be full and per- 
fect immunity concerning the 
chancery and its papers, but the 
house of the consul is to be no 
asylum for persons or effects; 
and in our other treaties, the 
most that is stipulated in favour 
of consuls is, that they shall re- 
spectively enjoy the same prero- 
gatives and powers that are grant- 
ed to those of the most favoured 
nations. Those treaties afford a 
strong proof of the usages of na- 
tions, for it cannot be supposed, 
that they should have omitted to 
secure consuls from criminal pro- 
secutions, if it had been thought 
desirable or usual, to afford them 
that protection. But there is not 
wanting more direct proof of the 
opinion of our own government. 
In the * act for the punishment of 
certain crimes against the United 
States,” passed April 30, 1790, 
penalties are inflicted on persons 
who sue out process from any 
court against an ambassador or 
other public minister; but the act 
is silent as to consuls. And what 
is directly to the point, the 9th 
sect. of the “ act to establish the 
Judicial Courts of the United 
States,” passed Sept. 24, 1789, 
vests the district courts with juris- 
diction of offences committed by 
consuls, in which the punishment 
did not exceed a fine of 100 dol- 
lars, &c. &c. Neither are we left, 


on this important subject, without 
the light of judicial decision. Mr. 
Ravara, consul from Genoa, was 
indicted and convicted of a misde. 
meanor in the circuit court of the 
United States. He was defended 
by able counsel, who contended 
for his privilege, on the authority 
of Vattel. But the court decided 
against him, and it is worthy of 
remark, that C. J. Jay presided, 
who had been long employed in a 
diplomatic function of a high 
grade at the court of Madrid, and 
was one of the ministers of the 
United States, who negociated at 
Paris the treaty which established 
our independence. No person cer- 
tainly had better opportunities of 
knowing the usage of nations, or 
a better capacity for improving 
those opportunities. From all 
these considerations, I cannot he- 
sitate in the opinion, that there is 
nothing in the law of nations which 
protects the consul-general of 
Russia from this indictment. 

2d. A more difficult question re- 
mains to be considered. Is the ju- 
risdiction of this court taken away 
by the constitution and laws of 
the United States. Before I go 
into an examination of the consti- 
tution and laws, it may not be 
improper to say a word or two re- 
specting the subject out of which 
this question arises. An agent of 
a foreign government, accused of 
a crime committed in the state of 
Pennsylvania, claims not an ex- 
emption from trial, but the right 
of being tried by a court of the 
United States. His public rela- 
tions are not with the state of 
Pennsylvania, but with the govern- 
ment of the United States, and if 
the emperor of Russia should 
suppose that he had cause to com- 
plain of our treatment of his offi- 
cer, he must address himself, not 
to the governor of Pennsylvania, 
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but to the President of the United 
States. But even where there was 
no cause of complaint, cases may 
be easily supposed, in which the 
President might think it more 
conducive to the peace of the na- 
tion to send a foreign agent out of 
the country to be punished by his 
own sovereign, than to inflict pu- 
nishment on him, by our own 
laws. These considerations are so 
manifest, that when the people of 
the United States were about to 
fom a_ federal government, 
through which alone they were to 
maintain an intercourse with fo- 
reign nations, it would have seem- 
ed a want of common prudence, 
not to commit to that government 
the management of all affairs re- 
specting the publicagents of those 
nations. Let us now advert to the 
instrument of our federal union, 
and we shail soon perceive, that 
the statesmen who framed it, 
were perfectly aware of the im- 
portance of placing all foreign 
public agents, consuls included, 
under the complete superintend- 
ance of the federal government. It 
was through the judicial power, 
that those persons could princi- 
pally be affected. Accordingly we 
find it provided by the 2d sect. of 
the 3d art. of the constitution, that 
the judicial power shall extend 
“to all cases affecting ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers, and 
consuls’——words more compre. 
hensive cannot be devised. They 
include suits of every kind, civil, 
and criminal. This is not denied 
by the attorney general of Penn- 
Sylvania, nor, as I understand, is 
it denied, that by virtue of this 
Provision, Congress has a right to 
declare by law, that in no case 
Civil or criminal, should a state 
court have jurisdiction over a con- 
sul. But it is contended, that un- 
tl Congress does by law declare 


so,the state courts have concurrent 
jurisdiction with the courts of the 
United States; or rather, that in 
the case before us, the state courts 
alone have jurisdiction, because 
Congress having passed no law 
defining the crime, or the punish- 
ment of rape, the courts of the 
United States cannot take cog- 
nizance of the offence. The con- 
stitution in the Ist sect. of the 3d 
article, declares in what courts 
the judicial power shall be vested, 
viz. in one supreme court, and in 
such inferior courts as the Con- 
gress may from time to time or- 
dain and establish. In the 2d sect. 
it enumerates the different cases 
to which the judicial power shall 
extend, and then goes on to di- 
rect the distribution of that power 
among the different courts, “ In 
all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers and con- 
suls, and those in which a state 
shall be a ‘party, the supreme 
court shall have original jurisdic- 
tion. In all the other cases before 
mentioned, the supreme court 
shall have afifellate jurisdiction, 
both as to law and facts, with such 
exceptions, and under such re- 
strictions as the Congress shall 
make.” Thus the judicial power, 
extending to all cases affecting 
consuls, and that portion of it 
which respects consuls being vest- 
ed inthe supreme court, it fol- 
lows, that as soon as the supreme 
court was organized by law, it be- 
came immediately vested with 
original jurisdiction in every case 
in which a consul might be affect- 
ed. But was this an exclusive ju- 
risdiction? The opinion of the su- 
preme court, in Marbury v. Madi- 
son, 1 Cranch 137, goes far to- 
wards establishing the principle of 
exclusive jurisdiction. The point 
decided in that case, was, that 
where the constitution had vested 
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the supreme court with appellate 
jurisdiction, it was not in the 
power of Congress to give it ori- 
ginal jurisdiction, and the whole 
scope of the argument maintained 
in the court’s opinion goes to 
prove, that where the constitution 
had given original jurisdiction, it 
was not in the power of Congress 
to give appellate jurisdiction. This 
will appear from the following ex- 
tract from that opinion. If Con- 
_ remains at liberty to give 
this court appellate jurisdiction 
where the constitution has declar- 
ed their jurisdiction shall be origi- 
ginal, and original jurisdiction 
where the constitution has declar- 
ed it shall be appellate, the distri- 
bution of jurisdiction made in the 
constitution, is form without sub- 
stance. Affirmative words are 
often in their operation negative 
of other objects than those affirm- 
ed, and in this case, a negative or 
exclusive sense must be given 
to them, or they have no opera- 
tion at all. If the solicitude of the 
convention “ with respect to our 
peace with foreign powers, in- 
duced a provision that the su- 
preme court should take original 
jurisdiction in cases which might 
be supposed to affect them; yet 
the clause would have proceeded 
no further than to provide for 
such cases if no further restric- 
tion on the power of Congress had 
been intended. That they should 
have afifiellate jurisdiction in ail 
other cases, with such exceptions 
as Congress might make, is no re- 
striction unless the words be 
deemed exclusive of original ju- 
risdiction.” 

Now, taking this to be the con- 
struction of the constitution, all 
those parts of the “ act to establish 
the judicial courts of the United 
States,” which vest jurisdiction 
in cases affecting consuls, in the 


district or circuit courts, would 
be unconstitutional, and void; and 
if it was intended by the constitu. 
tion, that no inferior court of the 
United States should have juris. 
diction, it cannot be supposed that 
the state court was to have it, be. 
cause there are much stronger 
reasons for denying it to the state 
courts, than to the inferior courts 
of the United States. It will be 
perceived that the principle 
shakes the decision in the case of 
Ravara who was convicted in the 
circuit court, though not that part 
of the decision which respects the 
privileges of a consul. But if the 
two cases cannot be reconciled, 
the circuit court must give way. 
Supposing however, for argu- 
ment sake, that the constitution 
does not vest the supreme court 
with exclusive jurisdiction, let us 
see whether Congress has not ex- 
cluded the states’ courts by the 
judiciary act, passed 24th Septem- 
ber, 1789. By the 9th section, the 
district courts are vested exclu- 
sively of the courts of the several 
states, with cognizance of “all 
crimes and offences that shall be 
cognizable under the authority of 
the United States, committed 
within their respective districts, 
where no other punishment than 
whipping, not exceeding thirty 
stripes, a fire not exceeding 100 
dollars, or a term of imprison- 


ment not exceeding six months, © 


is to be inflicted.” Consuls are 
embraced in this jurisdiction, as 
plainly appears by considering 
the whole. section, and as was de- 
clared by the court in Manhardt v. 
Soderstrom, (1 Bin. 138.) Then 
comes the 11th section by which 
the circuit courts are vested with 
exclusive cognizance of “ all crimes 
and offences cognizable under the 
authority of the United States, ex 
cept where the said act otherwise 
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rovides, or the laws of the Unit- 
ed States shall otherwise direct, 
current jurisdiction with the dis- 
trict courts, of the crimes and 
offences cognizable therein.” 
Does not this exclude the state 
courts from jurisdiction in the 
case of consuls. 

The only argument attempted, 
or that can be devised in support 
of the negative, is, that no offence 
is cognizable in any court of the 
United States until Congress has 
declared it to be an offence, and 
prescribed the punishment. This 
is the only consideration which 
ever had the least weight in my 
mind—but upon mature reflection, 
1 am unable to deny, that the 
courts of the United States can 
take cognizance, when I find it 
written in the constitution ‘hat 
the sufireme court shall have juris- 
diction in all cases affecting a con- 
sul——ls he not affected in crimi- 
nal cases much more than in 
civil. How then can I say that the 
supreme court has no jurisdic- 
tion? But how, or by what law is 
he to be punished in case of ¢con- 
viction? Shall he be punished by 
the law of Pennsylvania where 
the offence was committed, in as 
much as there is no other express 
law which reaches his case, and it 
ison account of the ferson only 
that jurisdiction is given to the 
courts of the United States? Does 
the 34th section of the judiciary 
act apply to the punishment of 
offences, by which it is enacted, 
“That the laws of the several 
states, except where the constitu- 
tion, treaties, or statutes of the 
United States shall otherwise re- 
quire or provide, shall be regard- 
ed as rules of decision in trials at 
common law in the courts of the 
United States, in cases where they 
apply?” May a person convicted 
ma court of the United States, of 

Vor. II. 
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a crime ofthe highest grade, con- 
cerning which Congress has made 
no provision, be punished accord- 
ing to the opinion of Judge Story, 
in the United States y. Coolidge, 
by fine and imprisonment, on the 
principles of the common law? 
Ist Galleson’s Rep. 488. Or is 
the constitution to be so construed 
as to exclude the jurisdiction of 
all inferior courts, and yet suffer 
the authority of the supreme court 
to lie dormant, until called into 
action by a law which shall form 
a criminal code on the subject of 
consuls’ ‘These are questions 
which may embarrass those who 
have to answer them, but are not 
necessary to be answered here. 
Noembarrassment however, could 
equal that into which this court 
would be thrown, should it deter- 
mine that no court of the United 
States has jurisdiction in a case 
which affects a consul in every 
thing short of life, when the con- 
suitution declares that the supreme 
court shall have jurisdiction in all 
cases affecting him. Upon full con- 
sideration, 1 am of opinion that 
the indictment should be quashed, 
because this court has no juris-. 
diction. 

Justice Brackenridge concurred 
on the second ground, declining 
to give any opinion on the first, as 
he did not deem it necessary. 


From the New Orleans Gazette of 
April 30. 


LAW DECISION. 


United States District Court, Loui- 
siana District.—Present, the 
Hor. Dominick A. Hall. 


HEIRS OF LIVINGSTON AND FULTON, 
vé. 
JOHN CROMWELL, GEORGE SHIRAS 
AND OTHERS. 
Last week an incidental point 
2X 
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was ruled in a series of cases, 


which have excited much interest, 
and involved a question supposed, 
and we believe justly, to be of 
great importance to the com- 
merce of the states and terri- 
tories of the west, to the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi and its 
tributary streams. We have been 
favoured with a copy of the opi- 
nion of his honour Judge Hall, 
delivered in one of the cases in 
question, which we take great plea- 
sure in laying before our readers, 
together witha brief sketch of such 
proceedings in relation to the sub- 
ject as we are acquainted with. 
In the year 1811 the legislature 
of the then territory of Orleans 
granted to Messrs. Robert R. Liv- 
ingston and Robert Fulton, their 
heirs, &c. “ the sole and exclusive 
right and privilege to build, make, 
use, employ and navigate all and 
every kind or species of boats or 
vessels or water craft, which may 
be urged or impelled through the 
water by the force of fire or steam, 
in all creeks, waters, &c. within 
the jurisdiction of the said territo- 
ry, for and during the fuli ‘erm of 
eighteen years from and after the 
Ist day of January then next ensv- 
ing.” To this grant certain condi- 
tions were annexed, Which the 
grantees were required to comply 
with; and it was provided also 
‘that any person or persons, who- 
soever, without being properly 
authorised by the said Livingston 
and Fulton, or their heirs, &c. who 
should make, use, employ or navi- 
gate any boat or water craft, which 
should or might be urged, &c. 
through the water by the force of 
fire or steam, within the jurisdic- 
tion of said territory, should for 
each and every offence, forfeit and 
pay the said Livingston and Fulton, 
their heirs, &c. $5000, and should 
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also forfeit to the said Livingstoy 
and Fulton, all such boats or wate, 
craft, together with the steam ep. 
gine and all apparatus thereof.” 

Under this privilege Messrs. 
Livingston and Fulton, in the year 
1812, commenced running steam 
boats on the Mississippi, which 
they have continued successfully 
ever since—but not without rivals, 
or free from interruption or inter. 
ference in the enjoyment of the 
exclusive privilege, which they 
derived from the territory of Or. 
leans, and which they now hold 
under the state of Louisiana, 
About the time or soon after the 
time when Messrs. Livingston and 
Fulton commenced their opera- 
tions, several steam boats were 
built upon the western waters, and 
in the necessary course of trade 
found their way to New Orleans: 
there they were denounced as in- 
truders by those interested in the 
privilege of Messrs. Livingten 
and Fulton. To these uncourteous 
denunciations the strangers of the 
west answered in the tone of defi- 
ance, and immediately the artille- 
ry of the bar was marshalled on 
the sides of the respective com- 
batants. For some time the con- 
test was carried on in the state 
courts with various success: from 
thence it was recently removed to 
the United States court, where the 
defendants in the present action, 
with several others, were prosecul- 
ed for the penalties accruing under 
the privilege, and ordered to be 
held to bail—*some not being able 
to find security were confined in 
prison. 

It was moved that the bail should 
be released in the cases in which it 
had been given, and that such of 
the defendants as were in prison 
should be discharged. 

As the points taken by the coun- 
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scl for the parties are examined by 
the judge, it is unnecessary to de- 
tail their arguments at length. 

The case on the part of the de- 
fendants was opened by Mr. Dick, 
who contended that the court had 
no jurisdiction. 

1. Because neither of the parties 
are citizens of the state in which 
the suit is brought; the plaintiffs 
declaring as Citizens of New York, 
and the defendants being designat- 
ed as citizens of Kentucky. 

That this point depended on the 
constitution and laws of the United 
States—the limits of the judicial 
authority which congress can con- 
feron the courts which they may 
ordain and establish are designated 
in the 2d sec. of the 3d art. of the 
constitution. But as the district and 
circuit courts owe their organiza- 
tion to, so they derived their power 
immediately from congress. Their 
authority being thus limited, the 
judicial act must be sought in or- 
der to determine its extent, and 
ascertain its boundaries. By the 
llth section of that act the circuit 
courts have original cognizance of 
civil suits in three cases only. 1. 
Where the United States is plain- 
tiff; 2d. Where an alien is a party; 
and 3d. Where the suit is between 
acitizen of the state where the suit 
is brought, and a citizen of ano- 
ther state. In support of these po- 
sitions, all the decisions of the su- 
preme court touching questions 
of jurisdiction were cited. 

2. Because the plaintiffs claim 
under a special and private act of 
the state of Louisiana, derived 
from its sovereignty, and solely 
cognizable by its courts. 

Mr. Duncan and Mr. Hawkins 
followed on the same side. 

On the part of the plaintiffs, Mr. 
Grymes and Mr. Winston con- 
tended: 


1. That the judicial authority 


vested in the courts of the United 
States was derived immediately 
from the constitution, and that 
congress could no more abridge 
than enlarge it. 

That by the constitution it was 
declared that the judicial powers 
of the United States shall extend 
to controversies “between citi- 
zens of different states,” and that 
the present parties stood in these 
relations. 

2. That the right accruing to the 
plaintiffs under the state act was a 
civil rigbt, remedial in any court 
having jurisdiction between the 
parties. 

After taking some time to con- 
sider upon the important question 
raised atthe bar, Judge Halli pro- 
nounced the following 

DECISION. 

This is a motion to discharge 
the bail ordered in this case, on 
the ground of want of jurisdiction 
and for other causes. If it shall ap- 
pear in the course of the examina- 
tion of the subject, that the court 
has no jurisdiction, I shall dismiss 
the suit. 

It is contended, that the 11th 
section of the Judiciary act gives 
this court cognizance of cases be- 
tween citizens of different states, 
only where the suit is between a 
citizen of the state where the suit 
is brought, and a citizen of another 
state—the plaintiffs and defendants 
are citizens of different states, but 
neither are citizens of this state; it 
is therefore concluded that this 
action cannot be maintained. In 
answer to this, it is said, first, that 
in the same section it is declared, 
“‘ that no civil suit shall be brought 
before either of the said courts 
against an inhabitant of the United 
States in any other district than 
that whereof he is an inhabitant, 
or in which he may be found at 
the time of serving the writ;” 
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from which it is inferred that any | 


inhabitant of the United States may 
be sued wherever he may be found: 
It is said secondly, that the consti- 
tution of the United States having 
declared that * the judicial power 
shall extend to controversies be- 
tween citizens of different states,” 
congress had no right to restrain 
or limit the jurisdiction, and this 
court may exercise all the judicial 
power granted by the constitu- 
tion. 

I shall consider the second point 
first. 

It appears clearly to have been 
the opinion of the judges of the 
United States, ever since the for- 
mation of the constitution and the 
judiciary laws, that, excepting a 
few cases of origina? jurisdiction, 
given the supreme court by the 
constitution, the disposal of the 
judicial power belongs to congress. 
This is the language of Judges 
Elsworth and Chase, in 4th Dallas: 
“If congress has given the power 
to this court, we possess. it—not 
otherwise; and if congress has not 
given the power to this court, or 
to any other court, it still remains 
at the legislative disposal.” “ Be- 
sides, congress is not bound, and it 
would perhaps be inexpedient to 
enlarge the jurisdiction of the fe- 
derail courts to every subject which 
the constitution might warrant.” 
Without this construction, I do 
not see how the judicial power of 
the United States could be exer- 
cised. By the constitution, con- 
gress has power to establish tribu- 
nals inferior to the supreme court, 
and the judicial power is vested in 
the supreme court and in such in- 
ferior courts as congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. 
But ‘he whole judicial power is 
not given to each court; portions 
of thai fower are to be distributed 
to the different tribunals that may 
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be established—to parcel out the 
power is the duty of congress, and 
the particular jurisdiction so dis. 
tributed to the particular court, js 
the only one that can be exercised 
by it. Congress performed 
this duty as faras it has deemed it 
expedient to use the power. 

In the case of Bolman, it is sta. 
ted by the chief justice, that it is 
incumbent on the counsel, in order 
to maintain their motion, to prove 
that the issuing of the writ of ha- 
beas corpus is an act within the 
powers of the supreme court in its 
original jurisdiction, that is, the 
power directly given to it by the 
constitution; or that inits appellate 
capacity, the power is expressly 
given by the law of congress. 
Now, as it is not pretended that 
this jurisdiction is expressly given 
to the circuit courts exclusively, by 
the constitution, it would appear 
from the reasoning of the chief 
justice, that it is incumbent on the 
plaintiff to show that it is given by 
some act of congress. In the case 
ef Sere v. Pitot, the chief justice, 
in reasoning on the question of ju- 
risdiction in the Orleans district 
court, mentions some of the cases 
in which the circuit courts of the 
United States have jurisdiction, 
and of what cases the circuit court 
of Orleans would be deprived, if 
the restricted construction of the 
act of congress establishing its ju- 
risdiction should prevail. 

The circuit courts of the United 
States have cognizance of cases 
where an alien is a party, or the 
suit is between a citizen of a state 
where the suit is brought and a ci- 
tizen of another state; the judge 
observes, “the court of Orleans 
would have no jurisdiction of a suit 
brought by or against a citizen of 
one state against the citizen of ano- 
ther state, because neither frarty 
would be a citizen of the state in 
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which the court sat: But this 
would not follow according to the 
reasoning of the plaintiffs’ counsel, 
it not being essential, they con- 
tend, that either should bea citi- 
zen of the state where the court 
sits. From this observation of the 
chief justice, it appears clearly to 
have been his opinion, that it is ne- 
cessary, in the circuit court, be- 
tween citizens of different states, 
that one of the parties to the suit 
should be a citizen of the state, 
where the suit is brought—but, 
there is a case in which it is not 
necessary in order to give juris- 
diction, that either of the parties 
should be a citizen of the state 
where the suit is brought—that is 
the case included inthe latter part 
of the llth section—a suit 
brought by an alien against a citi- 
zen who may be found in any dis- 
trict.” Thus we find that all parts 
of the 11th section of the act are 
perfectly consistent—where citi- 
zens of different states sue, one 
party must be a citizen of the state 
where the suit is brought; but the 
alien may sue a citizen wherever 
he may be found. Let me ask upon 
what principle is the law so estab- 
lished? The answer is obvious— 
the principal motive for giving fe- 
deral jurisdiction is, to secure 
aliens and citizens from local pre- 
judices: But, there is no danger of 
local prejudices where both par- 
ties are citizens of states other 
than where the suit is brought— 
they are both indifferent; and 
therefore there is no danger that 
the state courts would be partial to 
either. But the constitution and 
law apprehend partiality where 
one of the parties is a citizen of 
the state where the actionis brought 
—and therefore gives the federal 
courts cognizance of theycause. So 
in the case of an alien—this privi- 
lege is given to him solely on the 
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score of his alienage; to satisfy fo- 
reign nations we declare, that an 
alien may sue in the ational courts 
any of our citizens wherever they 
may be found. From the above 
reasoning it appears to me that 
the spirit of the constitution is 
complied with in the grant of ju- 
risdiction to the circuit courts. 
Congress has given cognizance of 
controversies between citizens of 
different states, confining it, as 
they certainly had a right to do, to 
such cases as were contemplated 
by the Constitution—that is, to ca- 
ses where there would be any dan- 
ger arising trom the influence of 
local laws and prejudices. This 
not being such a one, it is not in- 
cluded in the grant, and this court 
deriving its jurisdiction immedi- 
ately from the judiciary act, can- 
not take cognizance of this case. 


UNITED STATES V. WILLIAM BAIN- 
BRIDGE. 
Circuit Court, Massachusetts Dis- 
trict.—June 22, 1816, 

Habeas Corpus to Com. Bain- 
bridge, to bring up the body of 
Robert Treadwell, an infant of the 
age of twenty years and about 
eleven months. By the return of 
the habeas corpus and other pro- 
ceedings, it appeared that he was 
born at Ipswich, on the 2d day of 
August, A. D. 1795; that in the 
month of May, 1815, he enlisted 
into the navy of the United States, 
to serve two years; that soon after 
his enlistment he deserted from 
the service, and having been ap- 
prehended, was, on the 19th day 
of June last past, brought to trial 
on the charge of desertion, before 

a regular court martial, and hav- 
ing pleaded guilty to the charge, 
was, by the sentence of the court, 
among other things, ordered te 
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serve in the navy of the United 
States, the term of two years from 
the said nineteenth day of June, 
and to forfeit all the wages then 
due to him. He has a father who 
is still living, and now absent at 
sea; and previous to his departure 
sued out a habeas corpus for the 
liberation of his son, but it failed 
from the return of the officer to 
whom it was directed, that the in- 
fant was not in his custody. It was 
alleged in the affidavits and peti- 
tion, that the enlistment was with- 
out the consent of his father. 

The cause was argued by Sim- 
mons in behalf of the petitioner, 
and Aylwin in behalf of Com. 
Bainbridge,—Story, Judge. The 
first question is, whether the con- 
tract of enlistment, supposing it 
to have been made without the 
consent of the father, is valid or 
not. By the common law, the 
father has a right to the custody of 
his children during their infancy. 
In whatever principle this right is 
founded, whether it result from 
the very nature of parental duties, 
or from that authority which de- 
volves upon him by reason of the 
guardianship, by nature of nur- 
ture, technically speaking, its ex- 
istence cannot be brought into 
controversy. (Ex parte Hopkins 
3 P. W. 151. Co. Litt. 88. and 
Hargrave’s Notes. Rex v. De 
Manneville, 5 East, 222; De Man- 
neville v. De Manneville, !0 Vez. 
jr. 52. 1 Bl Com. 452. 461.) 
This right, however, is not unli- 
mited, for whenever it is abused 
by improper conduct on the part 
of the parent, courts of law will 
restrain him in its exercise, and 
even take the custody permanently 
from him. (Archer’s case, 1 Ld. 
Raym. 673. Rex v. Smith, 2 Str. 
982. Rex v. Delaval, 3 Burr. 
1434. Commonwealth v. Addicks 
5 Binn. R. 520.) By the common 
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law, also, a father is entitled to 
the benefit of his children’s ]p. 
bour, while they live with him 
and are maintained by him; but 
this, (as has been justly observed) 
is no more than he is entitled tg 
from his servants. (1 Bl. Com, 
453.) It has also been asserted, 
that, by the same law,a father may 
bind his children as apprentices, 
without their consent, and thereby 
convey the permanent custod 

of their persons, as well as bene. 
fits of their labour, to their mas- 
ters during their minority. (Com. 
Dig. ‘ Justices of the peace,’ B, 
55.) But notwithstanding the aid 
of very respectable authorities, 
(Day v. Everett, 7 Mass. R. 145. 
Matter of M‘Dowles, 8 Johns. R. 
328.) it may well be doubted if 
this doctrine can be supported to 
the extent in which it is laid 
down. The custody of minors is 
given to their parents for their 
maintenance, protection, and edu- 
cation, and if a parent overlooking 
all these objects, should, to answer 
his own mercenary view, or gra- 
tify his own unworthy passions, 
bind.his child as an apprentice 
upon terms evidently injurious to 
his interests, or to a trade or occu- 
pation which should degrade him 
from the rank and character to 
which his condition and circum- 
stances might entitle him, it would 
be extremely difficult to support 
the legality of such a contract. 
(See Rex v. Kepple, 2 Dall. 197. 
The King v. Inhabitants of Crom- 
ford, 8 East. R. 25.) And it would 
be a strong proposition to main- 
tain, that a father might, in a time 
of war, upon the mere footing of 
the common law, enlist his son as 
a common soldier in the army, or 
as a common seaman in the navy; 
without his consent, and compel 
him to serve during the whole pe- 
riod of his minority, without 4 
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right to receive to his own use any 
of the earnings of his laborious and 
perilous course of life. In such a 
contract there would not be even 
a semblance of benefit to the mi- 
nor. It is not, however, necessary 
to decide these points; and they 
are commented on merely in an- 
swer to some suggestions at the 
bar. Be the rights of parents, in 
relation to the custody and services 
of their children, whatever they 
may, they are rights depending 
upon the mere municipal rules of 
the state, and may be enlarged, 
restrained, and limited as the wis- 
dom or policy of the times may 
dictate, unless the legislative 
power be controlled by some con- 
stitutional prohibition. 

The constitution of the United 
States has delegated to Congress 
the power “ to raise and support 
armies,” and to * provide and 
support a navy,” and independent 
of the express clause in the con- 
stitution, this must include the 
power to make ali laws which shall 
be necessary and firofier for carry- 
ing into effect the foregoing fiow- 
er.” It is certain that the services 
of minors may be extremely use- 
ful and important to the country, 
both in the army and navy. How 
many of our own brilliant victo- 
ries have been won by persons on 
land and at sea, who were scarcely 
past the age of manhood! In the 
navy, in particular, the employ- 
meut of minors is almost indis- 
pensable. Nautical skill cannot be 
acquired but by constant discipline 
and practice for years in the sea 
service; and unless this be attain- 
ed in the ardour and flexibility of 
youth, it is rarely at a later period 
the distinguishing characteristic 
of a seaman. It is notorious, that 
the officers of the navy generally 
enter the service as midshipmen 
as early as the age of puberty; 


and that they can never receive 
promotion to a higher rank, until 
they have learned by a long con- 
tinuance in this station, the duties 
and the labours of naval warfare 
—and, to this early discipline and 
experience, as much as to their 
gallantry and enterprize, we may 
proudly attribute their superiority 
in the contests on the ocean dur- 
ing the late war. It cannot, there- 
fore, be doubted, that the power 
to enlist minors into the naval 
service is included in the power 
delegated to Congress by the 
soundest principles of national po- 
licy. And if this exercise should 
sometimes touch upon supposed 
private rights, or private conveni- 
ence, it is to be enumerated 
among the sacrifices which the 
very order of society exacts from 
its members, in furtherance of the 
public welfare. 

The position asserted at the 
bar, denying Congress the power 
of enlisting minors without the 
consent df their parents, is not a 
little extraordinary. It assumes as 
its basis, that a granted power can- 
not be exercised in derogation of 
the principles of the common law 
—a construction of the constitu- 
tion which would materially im- 
pair its vital powers, and overs 
throw the best settled rules of in- 
terpretation. Can there be a doubt 
that the state legislature can, by a 
new statute, declare a minor to be 
of full age, and capable of acting 
for himself at fourteen instead of 
twenty-one years of age? Can it 
not emancipate the child altoge- 
ther from the control of its pas 
rents? It has, already, in the case 
of paupers, taken the custody 
from the parents, and enabled the 
overseers of the poor to bind out 
the children as apprentices or ser- 
vants during their minority with- 
out consulting the wishes of the 
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It has, without the consent of the 
parents, obliged minors to be en- 
rolled in the militia, and to per- 
form military duties, and although 
these duties are, in time of peace, 
but a slight interference with the 
supposed rights of parents, yet 
they may, in time of war, expose 
the minors to the constant perils 
and labours of regular soidiers; 
and altogether deprive their pa- 
rents of any control over their 
persons or services. In time of 
war too, the state may, for its de- 
fence, establish and maintain an 
army and navy; and it would be 
a strange and startling doctrine, 
that the whole youth of the state 
might, unless the consent of their 
parents could be previously ob- 
tained, be withheld from the pub- 
lic service, whatever might be the 
pressure of the public dangers or 
necessities. And if the state legis- 
lature could in their discretion 
abrogate or limit the paternal au- 
thority, it might be for precisely 
the same reasons that the national 
legislature could do it, in that it 
was necessary or proper to carry 
into effect some other granted 
powers. It has been very justly 
observed, in a work of the very 
best authority, (Ihe Federalist, 
No. 44.) that no maxim is more 
clearly established in law or in 
reason, than that whenever the 
end is required, the means are au- 
thorised; whenever a_ general 
power to doa thing is given, eve- 
ry particular power necessary for 
doing it, is included. And I feel 
no scruple in affirming, that Con- 
gress, having authority to provide 
and maintain a navy, may consti- 
tutionally authorise the enlistment 
into the naval service of any mi- 
nors, independent of the private 
consent of their parents; and the 
statutes passed for this purpose, 
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parents, (act 26th Feb. 1794, s. 4.) 


will be emphatically the supreme 
law of the land. Nor is the exer. 
cise of this power novel in the ip. 
stitutions of that country from 
which we have borrowed most of 
the principles which regulate our 
civil and political rights.—It has 
even been pushed to an extent 
which is not only odious, but has 
become ina great degree subver. 
sive of the personal liberty of a 
large class of meritorious subjects, 
Minors may not only be enlisted 
into the British navy, without the 
consent of their parents, but may 
be forcibly impressed into it, 
against the joint consent of their 
parents and themselves. And even 
apprentices, regularly bound by 
contract, are not, except in special 
cases and for a limited time, pre- 
scribed by statute, exempted from 
the like impressment. The King 
v. Reynolds, 6 T. R. 497. The 
King v. Edwards, 7 T. R. 745. 
Exparte Softly, 1 East. R. 466. 
Exparte Brocke, 6 East. R. 233. 
Stat. 13 Geo. 2. ch. 18 ) 

Much has been stated in the ar- 
gument in reference to what con- 
tracts of infants are void, and what 
are voidable of the common law. 
There is in the books considerable 
confusion on this subject, which 
has not been entirely removed by 
the learned discussions in Zouch 
v. Parsons, (S Burr. 1794.) The 
distinctions laid down in another 
case by Lord Chief Justice Eyre, 
seem founded in solid reason, viz. 
that when the court can pronounce 
that the contract is for the benefit 
of the infant, as for instance, for 
necessaries, then it shall bind him; 
where it can pronounce it to their 
prejudice, it is void; and that 
when it is of an uncertain nature, 
as a benefit or prejudice, it 1s 
voidable only, and it is in the elec- 
tion of the infant to affirm It or 
not. Keane v. Boycott, 2 H. Bl. 
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511. It is a material consideration 
also, that the validity of the infant’s 
act or contract is, in point of law, 
independent of the right of custo- 
dy in his parent, although this 
may be an ingredient in ascertain- 
ing in point of fact, whether the 
act or contract be for his benefit or 
not. Im short, the disabilities of an 
infant are intended by law for his 
own protection, and not for the 
protection of the rights of third 
persons, and his acts may, there- 
fore, in maby cases be binding 
upon him, although the persons 
under whose guardianship, natu- 
ral or positive he then is, do not 
assent to them. The privilege too 
of avoiding his acts or contracts 
when they are voidable, is a privi- 
lege personal to the infant, and 
which no one can exercise for him. 
Keane v. Boycott, 2 H. Bl. 511. 
And whenever any disability, cre- 
ated by the common law, Is re- 
moved by the enactment of a sta- 
tute, the competency of the infant 
to do all acts within the purview 
of such statute, is as complete as 
that of a person of full age. And 
whenever a statute has authorised 
a contract for the public service, 
which, from its nature or objects, 
is manifestly intended to be per- 
formed by infants, such a contract 
must, in point of law, be deemed 
to be for their benefit and for the 
public benefit, so that, when dona 
jide made, it is neither void nor 
voidable, but is strictly obligatory 
upon them. I say dona fide made, 
for if there be fraud, circumven- 
tion or undue advantage taken of 
the infant’s age or situation by the 
public agents, the contract could 
not, in reason or justice, be en- 
forced. It would be strange indeed 
if courts of law could judicially 
hold contracts to be void or void- 
able, which the legislature should 


deem salutary or essential to the 
Vou. II. 


public interests, or pronounce 
them invalid, because entered into 
by the very parties who were with- 
in the contemplation of the law. 
l'rom these more general conside- 
rations, we may now pass to the 
question, whether the laws of the 
United States authorise the en- 
listment of minors into the navy, 
without the consent of their fa- 
thers? All the acts from the first 
establishment of the navy, autho- 
rise the employment of midship- 
men, who are invariably minors 
when they enter the service; and 
all the acts since the statute of 
30th of June, 1798, ch. 81. includ- 
ing those now in force, under 
which the present applicant has 
been enlisted, and held in service, 
in express terms, authorise the 
President to engage and employ 
“ boys” in the ordinary duties of 
the navy. In no one of them is 
there any provision requiring the 
consent of parents or guardians to 
their engagements, or authorisin 
them to make it. (See act of 30th 
of June, 1798, ch. 81; of 21st of 
April, 1806, ch. 35; of 3d March, 
1807, ch. 35; of 3lst January, 
1809, ch. 78; and of 2d January, 
1813, ch. 148.) The laws mani. 
festly contemplate that it is a per- 
sonal contract, made by the infants 
themselves for their own bene- 
fit. 

They are entitled to the pay, 
the bounties and the prize money 
earned and acquired in the ser- 
vice. This is not denied in the 
argument; and if the laws be so, 
then they must by necessary im- 
plication give a capacity to the 
infants to make such a contract, 
and when made, assert its legal 
validity. Upon any other supposi- 
tion, the whole objects of the le- 
gislature would be defeated. For 
if the contract of the infant made 


without the assent of his parent 
2Y 
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was void, or voidable, that assent 
could not, by the mere operations 
of the common law, change its 
character. A contract, voidable by 
the common law, cannot be con- 
firmed or avoided by any assent 
or dissent of the parent thereto. 
It is binding or not, solely at the 
election of the infant himself; and 
if the contract be void, it is inca- 
pable of being set up by any per- 
son. To suppose that the legisla- 
ture meant to authorise an infant 
to enlist in the navy, and yet that 
the contract should be voidable at 
his election, would be to suppose 
that it meant to repeal the rules 
and articles of the navy in his fa- 
vour; and enable him to desert, 
when his services were most im- 
portant to the public. 

If indeed, the acts of Congress 
had authorised parents or guar- 
dians to bind their minor children 
to an apprenticeship or servitude 
in the navy, a valid contract might 
then have been made by such pa- 
rents or guardians. But there is 
no such authority in the acts; nor 
am I satisfied that it ever existed 
at the common law; andif it ever 
did, the statute of Massachusetts 
of 20th of February, 1795, ch. 64, 
seems to have restrained the ex- 
ercise of that power to the cases 
and the manner specified in that 
statute. A different doctrine has 
indeed been held, but it seems to 
me extremely difficult to be main- 
tained, Day v. Everett, 7 Mass. R. 
145; and in a case depending upon 
similar principles of construction, 
the opposite doctrine has been es- 
tablished in another court. Ex 
parte, M‘Doule, 8 John. R. 328. 

-Upon the whole, as Congress 
have authorised ** boys” to be en- 
gaged in the service of the navy, 
without requiring the previous 
consent of their parents to the 
contract of enlistment, that con- 


tract, when fairly made with an in. 
fant of reasonable discretion, must 
be deemed to have a semblance of 
benefit to him, to be essential to 
the public welfare, and therefore 
binding to all intents and purposes; 
and, if it were not so binding, but 
were voidabie, even the consent of 
parents could not infuse into it any 
further validity. This construction 
of the acts respecting the - naval 
establishment is confirmed by the 
general practice in that depart- 
ment; and by the consideration, 
that, in the acts respecting en- 
listments in the army, a proviso 
was for a long time inserted, 
** that no person under the age of 
21 years, shall be enlisted by any 
officer, or held in the service of 
the United States, without the 
consent* of his parents, guardian, 
or master, first had and obtained, 
ifany he have,” (see act of 16th of 
March, 1802, ch. 9; of 11th Janu- 
ary, 1812, ch. 14; and of 20th Ja- 
nuary, 1813, ch. 154.) And at 
length the necessities of the pub- 
lic service were such, that the en- 
listment of minors over eighteen 
years of age-into the regular army 
was expressly authorised; and the 
proviso of the act of 20th January, 
1813, ch. 154, which required the 
previous consent of their parents, 
guardians, or masters, was eX- 
pressly repealed by the act of 10th 
December, 1814, ch. 10. This 
course of legislation manifestly 
shows, that whenever the rights of 
parents were intended to be saved, 
a special proviso was uniformly 
introduced for that purpose. The 
decisions of two very respectable 
state courts, which have been 
cited at the bar, so far as they go, 
proceed on the same principles 


* “* In writing,” is added to the acts 
of 1812 and 1813. 
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which have been adopted by this 
court, and are entitled to great 
weight. (Commonwealth v. Mur- 
ray, 4 Binney’s R. 487. Ex parte 
Emanuel Roberts, 2 Hali’s Amer. 
Law Journ. 192.) The decisions 
of our own state court which have 
been cited on the other side, are 
inapplicable, for they turn altoge- 
ther upon the meaning and extent 
ofthe proviso in the army act of 
1813, ch. 154. It is not now ne- 
cessary to consider how far a state 
court has jurisdiction to discharge 
a person, who by the return of the 
habeas corpus is shown to be en- 
listed under a contract with the 
United States. Whenever that 
question shall arise, it will deserve 
very grave consideration. See ex 
parte Roberts, 2 Hall’s Law 
Journal, 192. Ferguson’s case, 9 
Johns. R. 2389. Martin v. Hunter, 
Sup. Court of the U.S. February 
Term, 1816.) But with great de- 
ference to the learned judges, I 
have never been abie to bring my 
mind to assent to the construction 
put upon the act of 1813, in. some 
of the cases in the Massachusetts 
Reports. (Commonwealth v. Cush- 
ing, }1 Mass.) The view which 
has been taken upon the general 
question as to the validity of the 
contract of enlistment, renders it 
unnecessary to consider the 2 

point made in this case, viz. how 
far an infant can by disaffirming 
his contract of service, avoid the 
punishment which has been regu- 
larly adjudged against him by the 
sentence of a court martial fora 
crime committed by him—the 
whole proceeding and sentence 
having been pronounced while 
the contract was in force. If it 
had become necessary in this case, 
to ascertain whether there had 
been any consent of the father, I 
Should have thought it necessary 
to have required more explicit 


affidavits, than have been made, 
and a peremptory denial of assent 
on the part of the father, as well 
as a special statement of facts as 
to the mode of life and place of 
residence of the minor, previous 
to his enlistment. For an assent of 
the father need not be expressed, 
but may be implied from circum- 
stances. If a father should volun- 
tarily send his minor children 
away from home, to obtain a main- 
tenance and support in any man- 
ner that they could, this would be 
an implied consent to any contract 
for that purpose, into which they 
should enter, and a waiver of his 
parental rights. It is upon this 
ground that the ordinary retainer 
of servants, who are minors, is 
held valid, against the subsequent 
acts of the father. In strictness of 
law, the contract of the minor in 
such cases becomes obligatory, 
because, being exiled from his fa- 
ther’s house, whatever contract he 
forms, is in an enlarged sense, ne- 
cessary for his support, mainte- 
nance or education. I am of opi- 
nion that Robert Treadwell, the 
minor, ought to be remanded to 
the custody of his commanding 
officer. 

Note. It was the opinion of the 
district Judge, that the consent of 
the parent or guardian, where 
there is one, is necessary, either 
expressed or implied, to authorise 
the engagement of a minor in the 
naval service; but he concurred in 
the order to remand the said Ro- 
bert to the custody of his com- 
manding officer, on the special 
circumstances of the case. 


| 
MANDAMUS QUESTION, 
Court of Afppealsy—Virginia. 
Hunter v. Martin, on a mandate 


from the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 
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OPINION OF JUDGE CABELL, 

This was, originaily, an eject- 
ment brought by David Hunter 
against Denny Fairfax, in the 
Winchester district court, for a 
tract of land lying in that part of 
Virginia commonly called the 
Northern Neck. In that court, 
the parties, by their counsel, 
agreed a case which it is deemed 
unnecessary to set forth at large. 
It will be sufficient to observe, 
that, upon the case agreed, it was 
contended, on the part of those 
claiming under Lord Fairfax, that 
Lord Fairfax being a citizen of 
this commonwealth, and seized in 
absolute fee-simple of the lands in 
controversy, died in Dec. 1781, 
having devised his lands in the 
Northern Neck, including those 
in controversy, to Denny Fairfax, 
who, it was admitted, was born in 
England, in the year 1750, and had 
never become a citizen of Virgi- 
nia, or of any of the United States. 
That the said Denny Fairfax was 
capable of taking and holding the 
lands devised to him. until divest- 
ed by an inquest of office or some 
equivalent act; and that no such 
act had taken place prior to the 
treaty of peace made and conciud- 
ed between Great Britain and the 
United States of America, which, 
it was further alleged, protected 
his property and released any sup- 
posed right of the commonwealth 
to the lands in question. 

On the part of Hunter it was 
contended, that Denny Fairfax, 
being at the time of the devise 
aforesaid. and ever after, an alien, 
was incapable of holding lands in 
this commonwealth; that admit- 
ting an Inquest of office to have 
been necessary under the general 
laws as applying to ordinary cases, 
the several acts of assembly stated 
in the case agreed, respecting the 
mode of acquiring titles to certain 
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lands in the Northern Neck, were 
equivalent thereto and supplied 
the place thereof in relation to 
such lands, and justified the grant 
thereof. made by the common. 
wealth to Hunter on the 30th of 
April, 1789. 

The district court of Winches. 
ter, on the 24th of April, 1794, 
gave judgement upon the case 
agreed, for Fairfax, whereupon, 
Hunter appealed to this court, and 
Denny Fairfax having died, the 
appeal was revived against Philip 
Martin, his heir at law and de. 
visee. 

The cause was argued in May, 
1796, and re-argued in October, 
1809; and judgment was rendered 
on the 23d April, 1810, reversing 
the judgment of the district court. 
The entry on the order book then 
proceeds:—* And this court pro- 
ceeding to give such judgment as 
the said district court ought to 
have given, is of opinion, that the 
law arising on the case agreed in 
this cause, is for the appellant;” 
and judgment was accordingly en- 
tered for him.—From Mr. Mun- 
ford’s report of this cause, how- 
ever, it appears that the two 
Judges who decided it were divid- 
ed in opinion as to the effect of 
the several acts of assembly, and 
the treaty of peace set forth in the 
case agreed, which division of the 
court would have amounted to an 
affirmance of the judgment of the 
district court. But the court ad- 
verting to the act of compromise 
of the year 1796 (see sess-acts of 
1796, and appendix to the 2d vol. 
Rev. Code, p. 71.) between the 
commonwealth, and the purchas- 
ers under Denny Fairfax, by 
which the purchasers, in conside- 
ration of a release by the common- 
wealth of its claim to “ any land 
specifically appropriated by Lord 
Fairfax to his own use, either by 
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deed or actual survey,” agreed to 
release to the Commonwealth 
«all claim to lands supposed to 
lie within the Northern Neck, 
which were waste and unafipronpri- 
ated at the time of the death of 
Lord Fairfax:” and it being ad- 
mitted by the case agreed, that 
the lands in question were of this 
last description, and it appearing 
moreover that the purchasers had 
actually avatled themselves of the 
said compromise, by reversing 
two judgments in favour of the 
commonwealth, and both Judges 
concurring in opinion, on the 
ground of the comfiromise; the 
judgment of the district court was 
reversed, and judgment was en- 
tered for the appellant Hunter. 
To this judgment, Fairfax’s de- 
visee obtained a writ of error from 
the supreme court of the United 
States, under the 25th section of 
the act of Congress, passed the 
24th Sept. 1789, (1st vol. Laws of 
the U. S. p. 63.) which declares 
“ That a final judgment or decree 
in any suit, in the highest court of 
law or equ'ty of a state, in which 
a decision in the suit could be had, 
where is drawn in question the 
validity of a treaty or statute of, 
or an authority exercised under, 
the United States, and the deci- 
sion is against their validity; or, 
where is drawn in question the 
validity of a statute of, or an au- 
thority exercised under, any state, 
on the ground of their being re- 
pugnant to the constitution, trea- 
ties or laws of the U. S. and the 
decision is in favour of such their 
validity, or where is drawn in 
question the construction of any 
clause of the constitution, or of a 
treaty or statute of, or commission 
held under, the United States, and 
the decision is against the title, 
right, privilege, or exemption 
specially set up-or claimed by 


either party under such clause of 
the said constitution, treaty, sta- 
tute, or commission, may be re- 
examined and reversed or affirm- 
ed in the supreme court of the 
United States upon a writ of er- 
ror, the citation being signed by 
the chief justice, or judge, or 
chancellor of the court rendering 
or passing the judgment or de- 
cree complained of, or by a justice 
of the supreme court of the Unit- 
ed States, in the same manner and 
under the same regulations; and 
the writ shall have the same 
effect, as if the judgment or de- 
cree complained of, had been ren- 
dered or passed in a circuit court, 
and the proceeding upon the re- 
versal shail also be the same, ex- 
cept that the supreme court, in- 
stead of remanding the cause for 
a final decision as before provided, 
may, at their discretion, if the 
cause shall have been once re- 
manded before, proceed to a final 
decision of the same and award ex- 
ecution. But no other error shall 
be assigned or regarded as a 
ground of reversal in any such 
case as aforesaid. than such as ap- 
pears on the face of the record, 
and immediately respects the be- 
fore mentioned questions of vali- 
dity or construction of the said 
constitution, treaties, statutes, 
commissions or authorities in dis- 
pute.” 

The record having been carried 
by this writ of error into the su- 
preme court of the United States, 
that court reversed the judgment 


of this court, and affirmed that of 


the district court of Winchester, 
and ordered the cause to be re- 
manded to this court “ with in- 
structions to enter judgment for 
the appellant Philip Martin.” By 
the mandate directed to this court, 
and reciting the judgment of the 
supreme court of the United 
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States, the judges of this court are 
‘6 commanded that such proceed- 
ings be had in the said cause, as, 
according to right and justice, and 
the laws of the United States, and 
agreeably to said judgment and 
instructions of said supreme court 
ought to be had.” 

When the mandate was present- 
ed to the court, doubts were sug- 
gested whether the case comes 
within the intent and meaning of 
the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress aforesaid, and admitting it 
does come within them, whether 
the provisions themselves are au- 
thorised by the constitution of the 
United States. The suggestion of 
these doubts was followed by an 
argument from the bar, elaberate, 
able, and profound. According to 
the view which I have taken of the 
subject, however, | do not deem it 
necessary to give an opinion on all 
the points presented in the argu- 
ment. 

I shall not inquire whether this 
is sucha case as is contemplated 
by the act of Congress; I shall 
preceed upon the admission that 
it is so; that it is the case of a final 
judgment, in the highest court of 
a state, in which a decision in the 
suit could be had; that the record 
shows that the construction of a 
treaty has been directly drawn in 
question, and that the decision has 
been against the title set up or 
claimed by one of the parties, un- 
der that treaty. In such a case, 
has the Congress of the United 
States a right, under the federal 
constitution, to confer on the su- 
preme court of the United States, 
a power to re-exanuine, by way of 
afifieal or writ of error, the deci- 
sion of the state court; to affirm or 
reverse that deciston; and in case 
of reversal, to command the state 
court to enter and execute a judg- 
ment different from that which it 


had previously rendered. 1 ay 
deeply sensible of the extreme de. 
licacy and importance of this 
question. I have diligently ex. 
amined it according to my best 
ability, uninfluenced, I trust, by 
any other feeling than an earnest 
desire to ascertain and give to the 
constitution, its just construction, 
being as little anxious for the 
abridgment of the federal, as for 
the extension of the state jurisdic. 
tion. My investigations have ter. 
minated in the conviction, that the 
constitution of the United States 
does not warrant the power which 
the act of Congress purports to 
confer on the federal judiciary. 

It was justly observed, in the 
argument, that our system of go- 
vernment is sui generis, unlike any 
other that now exists, or that has 
ever existed.—Resting on certain 
great principles which we contend 
to be fundamental, immutable, 
and of paramount obligation, it 
will not be found to want any of 
the powers of legitimate govern- 
ment; the distribution and modifi- 
cation of those powers have no 
parallel. To the federal govern- 
ment are confided certain powers, 
specially enumerated, and prin- 
cipally affecting our foreign rela- 
tions, and the general interests of 
the nation. These powers are li- 
mited, not only by their special 
enumeration, but by the positive 
declaration that, all powers not 
enumerated, or not prohibited to 
the states, are reserved to the 
states, or to the people. This de- 
marcation of power is not vain and 
ineffectual. The free exercise, by 
the states, of the powers reserved 
to them, is as much sanctioned 
and guarded by the constitution 
of the United States, as in the free 
exercise, by the federal gove'n- 
ment, of the powers delegated to 
that government, If either be 1m- 
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paired, the system is deranged. 
The two governments, therefore, 
possessing each its portion of the 
divided sovereignty, although em- 
bracing the same territory, and 
operating on the same persons and 
frequently on the same subjects, 
are nevertheless separate from, 
and independent of, each other. 
From this position, believed to be 
incontrovertible, it necessarily re- 
sults that each government must 
act by #¢s own organs: from no 
other can it expect, command, or 
enforce obedience, even as to ob- 
jects coming within the range of 
its powers. 

But whilst, on the one hand, 
neither government is left depend- 
ent upon the other, for the exer- 
cise of its proper powers, so, on 
the other hand, neither govern- 
ment, nor any of its departments, 
can act compulsively, on the 
other or any of its organs in their 
political or official capacities; with 
the single exception, perhaps, of 
the case where a state may be 
sued. In using the term compul- 
sive action, I do not mean to re- 
strain it to the idea of actual force, 
but to extend it to any action im- 
posing an obligation to obey. The 
present government of the United 
States, grew out of the weakness 
and inefficiency of the confedera- 
tion, and was intended to remedy 
its evils. Instead of a government 
of reguisiiion, we have a govern- 
ment of power. But how does that 
power operate? On individuals, in 
their individual capacities. No 
one presumes to contend, that the 
State governments can operate 
compulsively on the general go- 
vernment or any of its depart- 
ments, even in cases of unques- 
“onabdle encroachment on state au- 
thority; as, for example, if the 
federal court should entertain ju- 
tisdiction, in personal actions, be- 


tween citizens of the same state, 
not involving questions concern- 
ing the construction of the consti- 
tution of the United States, nor 
concerning the validity or con- 
struction of any statute, treaty, 
commission, or authority of, or 
under the general government, 
nor concerning the validity of any 
statute, commission, or authority 
of, or under, any state government; 
such encroachment of jurisdiction 
could neither be prevented nor 
redressed by the state government, 
or any of its departments, dy any 
procedure acting on the federal 
courts. | can perceive nothing in 
the constitution which gives to the 
federal courts any stronger claim 
to prevent or redress, by any pro- 
cedure acting on the state courts, 
an equally obvious encroachment 
on the federal jurisdiction —The 
constitution of the United States 
contemplates the independence of 
both governments, and regards 
the residuary sovereignty of the 
states, as not less inviolable than 
the delegated sovereignty of the 
United States. It must have been 
foreseen that controversies weuld 
sometimes arise as to the bounda- 
ries of the two jurisdictions. Yet 
the constitution has ‘provided no 
umpire, has erected no tribunal by 
which they shall be settled —The 
omission proceeded, probably, 
from the belief, that such a tribu- 
nal would produce evils greater 
than those of the occasional colli- 
sions which it would be designed 
to remedy. Be this as it may, to 
give to the general government or 
any of its departments, a direct 
and controlling operation upon the 
state departments as such, would 
be to change at once, the whole 
character of our system.—The in- 
dependence of the state authori- 
ties would be extinguished, and a 
superior, unknown to the constitu- 
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tion, would be created, which 
would, sooner or later, terminate 
in an entire consolidation of the 
states Into one complete national 
sovereignty. 

If these principles be correct; if 
the two governments and _ their 
deparunents are separate, distinct 
from, and independent of, each 
other, and neither can act directly 
and compulsively upon the other, 
there is an end of the question now 
before the court; for the question 
is, in fact, whether the federal 
court can act directly on this court, 
by obliging it to enter a judgment 
not its own. 

But this principle of the separa- 
tion and independence of the de- 
partments of the two govern- 
ments, deserve farther deve ope- 
ment. The writer commonly call- 
ed the Federalist, and who has 
ably elucidated many of the prin- 
ciples of our government, lays 
down the position, that “ the na- 
tional and state systems are to be 
regarded as one whole.” (Letter 82. 
p. 245, 246.) From this position, 
both he and the counsel for the 
appellee, have inferred the right 
of appeal from the state to the 
federal courts. The position it. 
self, however, is assumed without 
proof or illustration, nor is the 
sense in which it is to be under- 
stood distinctly unfolded. 

There is only one sense in which 
it is believed to be true. The na- 
tional and state governments are 
the depositories of all the powers 
known to our system of govern- 
ment. In this view, they may, 
perhaps, be considered as one 
whole.—But this proves nothing, 
and leaves us where it found us. 
We must resort to some other 
source to ascertain the distribu- 
tion of those powers, and the re- 
Jation which the parts of this whole 
sustain towards each other. To 


justify the inference that has been 
deduced, it must first be proved 
that the parts are connected, and 
that the one is superior to, and 
has a direct, commanding, and 
controlling power over the other 
—which is the very point in con. 
troversy. It may farther be ob. 
served, that the courts of the U. 
States derive their powers from, 
and owe responsibility to, the 
people of the U. States; whereas 
the state courts derive their power 
from, and owe responsibility to, 
the people of their respective 
states. They emanate from differ. 
ent sources, and have no common 
or connecting head. 

I can perceive no force in the 
argument attempted to be drawn 
from the sixth article of the con- 
stitution of the United States, 
which declares that the constitu: 
tion and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof, and all trezties 
made, or which shall be made un- 
der the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the Judges in 
every state shall be bound there- 
by. From this obligation no ex- 
emption will be claimed for the 
state courts. But it imposes a 
subjection to the constitution, and 
to the laws ard treaties made un- 
der its authority; not a subjection 
to the federal courts, What that 
constitution is, what those laws 
and treaties are, must, in cases 
coming before the state courts, be 
decided by the state Judges, ac- 
cording to their own jud<ments and 
ufion their own respunsibility—To 
the opinions of the federal courts 
they will always pay the respect 
which is due to the opinions of 
other learned and upright Judges, 
and more especially when it 15 
considered, that all the cases of 
federal cognizance, may, as I shall 
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hereafter endeavour to prove, be 
originally carried before the fede- 
ral courts, and probably would al- 
ways be carried there, unless there 
should be a conformity between 
the decisions of the state courts 
and of the federal courts—The 
courts of this state have furnished 
repeated evidences of this respect 
for the decisions of the federal 
courts—but it is resfiect only, and 
not the acknowledgment of con- 
clusive authority. 

Such are my conclusions from 
the general character and princi- 
ples of our institutions. They are 
strengthened and confirmed by an 
examination of particular 
clauses of the constitution concern- 
ing the judiciary. 

The first section of the Sd ar- 
ticle declares, that “ the judicial 
power of the U. States shall be 
vested in one supreme court, and 
in such inferior courts as the Con- 
gress may, from time to time, or- 
dain and establish. The Judges 
both of the supreme and inferior 
courts shall hold their offices dur- 
ing good behaviour, and shall, at 
stated times, receive for their ser- 
vices a compensation, which shall 
not be diminished during their 
continuance in office.” The obvi- 
ous meaning of this clause is, to 
designate the organs by which 
the United States are to exercise 
the judicial powers with which 
they are invested. These organs 
are federal courts, held by Judges 
commissioned by the President of 
the United States, independent by 
the stability of their compensation 
and of the tenure of their offices, 
and responsible by their liability 
to impeachment and trial before 
the senate of the United States for 
misbehaviour in office. 

If this court should now pro- 
ceed to enter a judgment in this 


case according to the instructions 
Vou. IT. 
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of the supreme court, the Judges 
of this court, in doing so, must act 
either as federal or as_ State 
Judges.—But we cannot be made 
federal Judges without our con- 
sent and without commissions.— 
Both these requisites being want- 
ing, the act could not, therefore, 
be done by us, constitutionally, as 
federal Judges. We must then, in 
obeying this mandate, be consider- 
ed still as state Judges. We are 
required as state Judges, to enter 
up a judgment not our own, but 
dictated and prescribed to us by 
another court. This, as to us, 
would be either a judicial or a mi- 
nisterial act. If it be the latter, I 
presume it will not be contended 
that the federal court bas the right 
to make the Judges of this court 
its ministerial agents—Let it 
then be a judicial act. But, before 
one court can dictate to another 
the judgment it shall pronounce, 
it must bear, to that other, the re- 
lation of an appellate court. The 
term appellate, however, necessa- 
rily includes the idea of superiori- 
ty. But one court cannot be cor- 
rectly said to be suferior to an- 
other, unless both of them belong 
to the same sovereignty. It would 
be a misapplication of terms to 
say that a court of Virginia is su- 
ferior to a court of Maryland, or 
vice versa. The courts of the U. 
States therefore, belonging to one 
sovereignty, cannot be appellate 
courts in relation to the state 
courts, which belong to a different 
sovereignty—and of course, their 
commands or instructions impose 
no obligation. 

The second section of the third 
article enumerates the cases to 
which the judicial power of the 
United States shall extend; and 
the eighth section of the first arti- 
cle declares that Congress shall 
have power to make all laws which 
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shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution all the 
powers vested in the general go- 
yernment, or any department 
thereof. But this effectuating pow- 
er, as it has been termed, must, of 
necessity, be limited to constitu- 
tional means. In relation to judi- 
cial powers, these means have 
been already shown to be federal 
courts, and judges duly commis- 
sioned—but the act of Congress 
now under consideration, attempts, 
in fact, to make the state courts, 
inferior federal courts, and to ex- 
ercise through them, jurisdiction 
over the subjects of federal cogni- 
zance. The state jurisdiction had 
expended itself on the rendition of 
the judgment heretofore pronoun- 
ced, or rather, was suspended by 
the writ of error awarded to that 
judgment. All that has been sub- 
sequently done, has been confess- 
edly nothing more than the exer- 
cise of federal jurisdiction in a 
federal court; and if we were now 
to obey this mandate, it would be 
only a continuation of the same ju- 
risdiction; it would be the same 
court prenouncing its judgments 
through us, who not being com- 
missioned, are not bound nor au- 
thorized to become such organs. 
The constitution next speaks of 
the jurisdiction of the federal 
courts, as original and afpellate. 
all cases affecting ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and 
consuls, and those in which a state 
may be a party, the supreme court 
shall have original jurisdiction. In 
all the other cases before mention- 
ed, the supreme court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction.” I have al- 
ready endeavoured to show, that 
on general principles, no court of 
one sovereignty, can be said to be 
superior or supreme, in relation 
to the courts of another sovereign- 
ty. If, therefore, I am correct in 


this position, the appellate juris. 
diction of the supreme court of 
the United States, must have re. 
ference to the inferior courts of the 
United States and not to the state 
courts. But, putting this general 
principle out of view, it would 
seem impossible that the clause 
under consideration could admit 
of any other rational construction, | 
The first clause of the third article, 
before mentioned, speaks of the 
different courts, in which the judi. 
cial power of the United States 
Shall be vested as sufrerior and in. 
Jerior; the next enumerates the 
cases to which that judicial power 
shall extend; and the one now w- 
der consideration, resuming the 
subject of the courts, speaks of the 
jurisdiction of the sufreme court 
as original and apifiellate. The 
term supreme must be understood 
in reference to the inferior courts 
immediately before mentioned; 
and it must be in relation to them 
and not to the state courts, that the 
sufireme court is to exercise ap- 
pellate jurisdiction. It has been 
contended that the constitution 
contemplated only the objects of 
appeal, and not the tribunals from 
which the appeal is to be taken; 
and intended to give to the su- 
preme court of the United States, 
appellate jurisdiction in all the 
cases of federal cognizance. But 
this argument proves too much, 
and what is utterly inadmissible. 
It would give appellate jurisdic- 
tion, as well over the courts of 
England or France, as over the 
state courts; for, although I do not 
think the state courts are foreign 
courts in relation to the federal 
courts, yet I consider them not less 
independent than foreign courts. 
If the appellate power now 
claimed for the federal courts, 15 
given by the constitution, it is un- 
questionably, net given in express 
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terms, but is only deducible by in- 


© ference and implication. Let us 


attend for a moment, to the effects 
and consequences of such a power. 
The counsel for the appellee, 
claimed for the federal courts, not 
only the power to determine, final- 
ly and conclusively, all cases 
which might be carried before 
them in a due course of appeal, 
but also aright, as resulting ne- 
cessarily and inevitably from the 
very nature of appellate power, to 
determine finally and conclusively, 
on the extent of their own juris- 
diction. My impression is, that 
this right would necessarily result 
from the grant of appellate power. 
The right to determine the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction, or in other 
words, the cases to which the ap- 
pellate power extends, must rest 
somewhere. It must be vested in 
the inferior, or in the appellate 
court. To vest it in the inferior 
court, would be to invert the or- 
der of nature, to make the inferior 
greater than the sufiertor. It would 
be to repose more confidence in 
the inferior court, from whose 
judgment an appeal is allowed, 
than in the superior court, which 
has power to reverse the judg- 
ments of the inferior—and would 
often defeat the object of the grant 
ofappellate power. It has, accord- 
ingly, been the uniform practice of 
all appellate courts to decide their 
own jurisdiction in relation to the 
courts as to which they are appel- 
late; and the practice has been uni- 
formly submitted to by the inferior 
courts. Can it be believed that a 
power involving such consequen- 
ces, which would thus place the 
State courts at the feet of the fede- 
ral courts, and make them the un- 
willing instruments of their usur- 
pation of state rights, (should such 
usurpation ever be attempted;) can 
it be believed, that such a power, 
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if it had been intended to be given, 
would have been granted by Im- 
plication and inference only? 

It was contended by the counsel 
for the appellee, that if the appel- 
late power of the federal courts be 
denied, there will be no other 
mode by which Congress can ex- 
tend the judicial power of the Uni- 
ted States to the cases of federal 
cognizance—that there will, con- 
sequently, be no uniformity of de- 
cision; that the general govern- 
ment will be deprived of the power 
of executing its laws and treaties; 
that the purposes for which that 
government was adopted, will be 
defeated, and that, in many instan- 
ces, the peace of the country will 
be endangered. If these evils were 
to follow our decision, I should ne- 
vertheless be constrained to pro- 
nounce it, convinced as I am, that 
the defects of our system of gov- 
ernment must be remedied, not by 
the judiciary, but by the sovereign 
power of the people. But I cannot 
perceive that any such evils are 
likely to arise. The powers vested 
by the constitution, in the congress 
of the United States, were delega- 
ted for purposes essential to the 
general welfare, and ought not to 
be defeated or impaired: and I 
have no doubt that one of those 
powers is that of making all laws, 
necessary and proper, for extend- 
ing the judicial power of the Uni- 
ted States, to all the cases ta 
which the constitution declares 
that that power shall extend. I 
must not, however, be understood 
as impeaching the concurrent ju- 


risdiction, original and final of the. 


state courts, frrovided the parties 
shall elect that jurisdiction. I do 
not understand the counsel for the 
appellee as denying the concurrent 
original jurisdiction of the state 
courts—nor can I perceive any 
better reason for denying their 
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final jurisdiction in all those cases | 


which the parties shall submit to 
their decision.—Alli the purposes 
of the constitution of the United 
States will be answered by the 
erection of federal courts, into 
which any party, plaintiff or de- 
fendant, concerned in a case of 
federal cognizance, may carry it 
for adjudication; for, it was never 
intended to force the parties into 
those courts against their will. 
The right of the f/ainsiff, to have 
his case tried before the federal 
courts, 1S unquestionable, as he 
may institute his suit in the state 
or federal courts, at his own option 
—and it will be sufficient for the 
defendant sued in a state court, if 
the act of congress shall give him 
the power, to remove the case at 
any time before judgment into the 
federal courts. I cannot deubt that 
congress may give this power con- 
sistently with the constitution; for, 
otherwise, the judicial power of 
the United States might be eluded 
at the pleasure of any plainuff. If 
then the plaintiff shall elect the 
state jurisdiction, by bringing his 
suit in the state court, and the de- 
fendant shall also e/ect it by sub- 
mitting to it, they must from the 
nature of the judicial power re- 
served to the states, be concluded 
by the judgment, unless there be 
an appeal ‘o some superior court, 
which I have endeavoured to show 
is not the case with respect to the 
federal courts.—If after a judg- 
ment in a State court, in any such 
case, there shall be complaints of 
a want of uniformity of decision, 
of a defective execution of the laws 
of the Union, of a violation of 
rights under the constitution, laws 
or treaties of the United States, or 
complaints of any other kind what- 
soever, the answer to them all, 
both in relation to foreigners and 
others, 1s that the parties have 
elected their own tribunal; a tribu- 
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nal, over which the general go. 
verrnment has no control; nd for 
whose decisions, therefore, it owes 
no responsibility. 

Upon every view of this subject 
which I have been able to take, | 
am of opinion that the writ of er. 
ror was improvidently awarded, 
and that this court should decline 
obedience to the mandate of the 
Supreme Court of the U. States, 


The Supreme Court of the U. 
nited States, at its late term, pro- 
nounced an opinion on the case 
involving the question of the ju- 
risdiction of the federal courts 
over those of the states, arising 
out of the refusal of the courts of 
Virginia to recognize the authority 
of the supreme court. On this im- 
portant constitutional question, the 
following is a copy of the opinion 
of Judge Johnston, delivered from 
the bench of the supreme court. 


MARTIN V. FAIRFAX. 

It will be observed in this case, 
that the court disavows all inten- 
tion to decide on the right to issue 
a mandamus to the state courts; 
thus leaving us, in my opinion, 
where the constitution places us— 
supreme over persons and Cases as 
far our judicial powers extend, but 
not asserting any compulsory con- 
trol over the state tribunals 

In this view I acquiesce in their 
decision, but not altogether in the 
reasoning or opinion of my bro- 
ther who delivered it. Few minds 
are accustomed to the same habit 
of thinking, and our conclusions 
are most satisfactory to ourselves 
when arrived‘at in our own way. 

I have another reason for ex- 
pressing my opinion on this occa- 
sion. | view this question as one 
of the most momentous impor- 
tance; as one which may affect in 
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its consequences the permanence 
of the American union. It pre- 
sents an instance of collision be- 
tween the judicial powers of the 
union, and one of the greatest 
states in the union, on a point the 
most delicate and difficult to be 
adjusted. On the one hand, the 
ceneral government must cease to 
exist, whenever it loses the power 
of protecting itself in the exercise 
of its constitutional powers. Force, 
which acts upon the physical 
powers of man, or judicial process, 
which addresses itself to his moral 
principles or his fears, are the on- 
ly means to which governments 
can resort in the exercise of their 
authority. The foimer is happily 
unknown to the genius of our con- 
stituuion, except as far as it shall 
be sanctioned by the latter; but let 
the latter be obstructed in its pro- 
gress by an opposition, which it 
cannot overcome or put by, and 
the resort must be to the former, 
or government is no more. 

On the other hand, so firmly am 
I persuaded that the American 
people can no longer enjoy the 
blessings of a free government, 
whenever the state sovereigniies 
shall be prostrated at the feet of 
the general government, nor the 
proud consciousness of equality 
and security any longer than the 
independence of judicial power 
shall be maintained, consecrated 
and intangible, that I could bor- 
row the language of a celebrated 
orator, and exclaim, “I rejoice 
that Virginia has resisted.” 

Yet here I must claim the pri- 
vilege of expressing my _ regret, 
that the opposition of the high and 
truly respected tribunal of that 
State, had not been marked with a 
little more moderation. The on- 
ly point necessary to be decided 
in the case then before them was, 
“ whether they were bound to obey 


the mandate emanating from this 
court?” But in the judgment en- 
tered on their minutes, they have 
affirmed that the case was in this 
court coram non judice, or in other 
words, that this court had not juris- 
diction over it. 

This is assuming a truly alarm- 
ing latitude of judicial power. 
Where is it to end? It is an ac- 


_knowledged principle of, I believe, 


every court in the world, that not 
only the decisions, but every thing 
done under the judicial process of 
courts not having jurisdiction, are 
ipso facto void. Are then, the judg- 
ments of this court to be reviewed 
in every court of the union; and is 
every recovery of money, every 
change of property, that has taken 
place under our process, to be con- 
sidered as null, void and tortious? 

We pretend not to more infalli- 
bility than other courts, composed 
of the same frail materials which 
compose this. It would not be the 
height of affectation to close our 
minds upon the recollection that 
we have been extracted from the 
Same seminaries in which origi- 
nated the learned men who pre- 
side over the state tribunals. But 
there is one claim which we can 
with confidence assert in our own 
name upon those tribunals—the 
profound, uniform and unaffected 
respect which this court has al- 
ways exhibited for state decisions, 
give us strong pretensions to judi- 
cial comity; and another claim [I 
may assert, in the name of the 
American people:—In this court, 
every stafe in the union is repre- 
sented; we are constituted by the 
voice of the union, and when deci- 
sions take place, which nothing 
but a spirit to give ground and 
harmonize can cna ours is 
the superior claim upon the co- 
mity of the state tribunals. It is 
the nature of the human mind to 
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press a favourite hypothesis too 
far, but magnanimity will always 

be ready to sacrifice the pride of 
opinion to public welware. 

In the case before us, the colli- 
sion has been on our part wholiy 
unsolicited. The exercise of this 
appellate jurisdiction over the state 
decisions has long been acquiesced 
in, and when the writ of error in 
this case was allowed by the presi- 
dent of the court of appeals of Vir- 
ginia, we were sanctioned in sup- 
posing that we were to meet with 
the same acquiescence there. Had 
that court refused to grant the 
writ in the first instance, or had 
the question of jurisdiction, or on 
the mode of exercising jurisdic- 
tion, been made here originally, 
we should have been put on our 
guard, and may have so modelled 
the process of this court as to 
strip it of the offensive form of a 
mandate. In this case it may have 
been brought over to what proba- 
bly the 25th section of the judici- 
ary act meant it should be, to wit, 
an alternative judgment either that 
the state court may finally proceed, 
at its option, to carry into effect 
the judgment of this court; or if it 
declined doing so, that then this 
court would proceed itself to exe- 
cute it. The words “sense” and 
“ operation” of the 25th section 
on this subject, merit particular 
attention. In the preceding sec- 
tion which has relation to causes 
brought up by writ of error from 
the circuit courts of the United 
States, this court is instructed not 
to issue executions, but to send a 
special mandate to the circuit 
court to award execution there- 
upon. Incase of the circuit court’s 
refusal to obey such mandate, 
there could be no doubt as to ul- 
terlor measures; compulsory mea- 
sures might unquestionably be re- 
sorted to. Nor, indeed, was there 


any reason to suppose that they 
ever would refuse; and Satine 
there is no provision made for ay. 
thorising this court to execute its 
own judgment in cases of that de. 
scription. But not so in Cases 
brought up from the state courts, 
The framers of that law plainly 
foresaw that the state courts may 
refuse; and not being willing to 
leave ground for the implication, 
that compulsory process must be 
resorted to, because no specific 
provision was made, they have 
provided the means, by authorising 
this court, in case of reversal of 
the state decision, to execute its 
own judgment. In case of reversal 
only was this necessary, for in 
case of affirmance this collision 
could not arise. It is true, that the 
words of this section are, that this 
court may, 2” their discretion, pro- 
ceed to execute its own judgment. 
But these words were very pro- 
perly put in, that it might not be 
made imperative upon this court 
to proceed indiscriminately in this 
way; as it could only be necessary 
in case of the refusal of the state 
courts; and this idea is fully con- 
firmed by the words of the 13th 
section, which restrict this court 
in issuing the writ of mandamus, 
so as to confine it expressly to 
those courts which are constituted 
by the United States. 

In this point of view, the legis- 
lature is completely vindicated 
from all intention to violate the in- 
dependence of the state judiciaries. 
Nor can this court, with any more 
correctness, have imputed to it sl- 
milar intentions. The form of the 
mandate issued in this case is that 
known to appellate tribunals, and 


used in the ordinary cases of writs 


of error from the courts of the 
United States. It will perhaps not 
be too much in such cases, to eX- 
pect of those who are conversant 
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inthe forms, fictions and techni- 
cality of the law, not to give to the 
process of courts too literal a con- 
struction. They should be consi- 
dered with a view to the ends 
they are intended to answer, and 
the law and practice in which they 
originate. In this view, the man- 
date was no more than a mode of 
submitting to the court the option 
which the 25th section holds out 
to them. 

Had the decision of the court 
of Virginia been confined to the 
point of their legal obligation to 
carry the judgment of this court 
into effect, I should have thought 
it unnecessary to make any fur- 
ther observations in this cause. 
But we are called upon to vindi- 
cate our general revising power, 
and its due exercise in this parti- 
cular case. 

Here, that I may not be charged 
with arguing upon a hypothetical 
case, it is necessary to ascertain 
what the real question is which 
this court is now called to decide 
on. 

In doing this it is necessary to 
do what, althcugh in the abstract 
of very questionable propriety, 
appears to be generally acquiesced 
in, to wit: to review the case as it 
originally came up to this court on 
the former writ of error. The 
cause then came up upon a case 
stated between the parties, and 
under the practice of that state 
having the effect of a special ver- 
dict. The case stated, brings into 
view the treaty of “eace with 
Great Britain, and then proceeds 
to present the various laws of 
Virginia, and the facts upon which 
the parties found their respective 
titles. It then presents no particu- 
lar question, but refers generally 
to the law arising out of the case. 
The original decision was obtain- 
ed prior to the treaty of 1794, but 
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before the case was adjudicated in 
this court, the treaty of 1794 had 
been concluded. | 

The objection arises under the 
the construction of the 25th sec- 
tion above alluded to; which, as 
far as it relates to this case, is in 
these words: “A final judgment 
or decree in any suit, in the 
highest court of law or equity of a 
state, in which a decision in the 
suit could be had,” “where is 
drawn in question the construce 
tion of any clause of the constitu- 
tion or of a treaty,” “and the de- 
cision is against the title set up or 
claimed by either party under 
such clause, may be re-examined 
and reversed, and affirmed,” &c. 

‘* But no other error shall be 
assigned or regarded as a ground 
of reversal in any such case as 
aforesaid, than such as appears on 
the face of the record, and imme- 
diately respects the before men- 
tioned questions of validity or 
construction of the said treaties,” 
&e. 

The first point to be decided un- 
der this state of the case was, that 
the judgment being a part of the 
record, if that judgment was not 
such, as upon that case it ought 
to have been, it was an error ap- 
parent on the face of the record. 
But it was contended, that the 
case there stated, presented a 
number of points, upon which the 
decision below may have been 
founded, and that it did not, there- 
fore, necessarily appear to have 
been an error immediately respec- 
ting a question on the construction 
of a treaty. But the court held, 
that as the reference was general 
to the law arising out of the case, 
if one question arose, which called 
for the construction of a treaty, 
and the decision negatived the 
right set up under it, this court 
will reverse that decision, and that 
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it is the duty of the party who 


would avoid the inconvenience of 


this principle, so to mould the 
case, aS to obviate the ambiguity. 
And under this point arises the 
question, whether this court can 
enquire into the title of the party, 
or whether they are so restricted 
in their juridical powers as to be 
confined to decide on the opera- 
tion of a treaty upon a title pre- 
viously ascertained to exist. 

If there is any one point in the 
case, on which an opinion may be 
given with confidence, it is this. 


Whether we consider the letter of 


the statute, or the spirit, intent or 
meaning of the constitution and 
of the legislature, as expressed in 
the 25th section, it is equally clear 
that the title is the primary object 
to which the attention of the court 
is called in every such case The 
words aré, “and the decision be 
against the title,’ so set up, not 
against the construction of the 
treaty contended for by the party 
setting up the title. And how could 
it be otherwise? The titie may ex- 
ist, notwithstanding the decision 
of the state courts to the contrary; 
and in that case the party is en- 
titled to the benefits intended to 
be secured to him by the treaty. 
The decision to his prejudice, 
may have been the result of those 
very errors, partialities or defects 
in state jurisprudence, against 
which the constitution intended to 
protect the individual. And if the 
contrary doctrine be assumed, 
what is the consequence? This 
court may then be called upon to 
decide on a mere hypothetical 
case—to give a construction to a 
treaty, without first deciding whe- 
ther there was any interest on 
which that treaty, whatever be its 
proper construction. would operate. 
This difficulty was felt, and weigh- 
ed in the case of Smith and the 
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state of Maryland, and that dec}. 
sion was founded wpon the idea 
that this court was not thus re. 
stricted. 

But another difficulty presented 
itself; The treaty of 794 had be. 
come the supreme law of the land 
since the judgment rendered ip 
the court below. The defendant, 
who was at that time an alien, had 
now become confirmed in his 
rights, under that treaty. This 
would have been so objection to 
the correctness of the original 
judgment; were we then at liberty 
to notice that treaty in rendering 
the judgment of this court. Hav. 
ing dissented from the opinion of 
the court below, on the question of 
title, this difficulty did not present 
itself in any way, in the view I then 
took of the case. But the majority 
of this court determined that, as a 
public law, the treaty was a part 
of the law of every case depending 
in thiscourt; that as such, it was not 
necessary that it should be spread 
upon the record, and that it was 
obligatory upon this court, in ren- 
dering judgment upon this writ of 
error, notwithstanding the original 
judgment may have been other: 
wise unimpeachable. And to this 
opinion I yielded my hearty as- 
sent. For it cannot be maintained 
that this court is bound to give 
judgment unlawful at the time of 
rendering it, in consideration that 
the same judgment would have 
been lawful at any prior time. 
What judgment can now be law- 
fully rendered between the parties! 
is the question to which the atten- 
tion of the court is called. And if 
the law which sanctioned the ori- 
ginal judgment, expire, pending 
an appeal, this court has repeatedly 
reversed the judgment below, al- 
though rendered whilst the law 
existed. So too, if plaintiff in error 
die, pending suit, and his land de- 
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scend on an alien, it cannot be con- 
tended that this court will main- 
tain the suit in right of the judg- 
ment, in favour of his ancestor, 


notwithstanding his present disa- 
bility. 


It must here be recollected, that 


S this is an action of ejectment. If 
| the term formally declared upon 
} expires, pending the action, the 
& court will permit the plaintiff to 
= amend, by extending the term— 
§) Why? because although the right 
» may have been in him at the com- 


mencement of the suit, it has 


= ceased before judgment, and with- 
f out this amendment he could not 
= have judgment. But suppose the 


suit were really instituted to ob- 


tain possession of a leasehold, and 


q the lease expire before judgment, 
— would the court permit the party 
— to amend in opposition to the 


right of the case? On the con- 
trary, if the term formally declared 
on, were more exclusive than the 
lease in which the legal title was 
founded, could they give judgment 
for more than facts? It must be re- 
collected, that under this judgment 
a writ of restitution is the fruit of 
the law. This, in its very nature, 
has relation to, and must be foun- 
ded upon, a present existing right 
at the time of judgment. And 
whatever be the cause which takes 
this right away, the remedy must, 
in the reason and nature of things, 
fall with it. 

When all these incidental points 
are disposed of, we find the ques- 
tion finally reduced to this—does 
the judicial power of the United 
States extend to the revision of 
(decisions of state courts, in cases 
arising under treaties? But, in or- 
der to generalise the question, and 
present it in the true form in 
Which it presents ‘itself in this 
case, we will enquire whether the 


constitution sanctions the exer- 
Von. Il. 


cise of a revising power over the 
decisions of state tribunals, in 
those cases to which the judicial 
power of the United States ex- 
tends? 

And here it appears to me, that 
the great difficulty is on the other 
side. The real doubt, whether the 
state tribunals can constitutionally 
exercise jurisdiction in any of the 
cases to which the judicial power 
of the United States extends. 

Some cession of judicial power 
is contemplated by the third arti- 
cle of the constitution: That which 
is ceded can no longer be retained. 
In one of the circuit courts of the 
United States, it has been decided 
with (what correctness I will not 
say) that the cession of a power to 
pass an uniform act of bankruptcy, 
although not acted on by the United 
States, deprives the states of the 
power of passing laws to that ef- 
fect. With regard to the admiral- 
ty and maritime jurisdiction, it 
would be difficult to prove that the 
states could resume it, if the United 
States should abolish the courts 
vested with that jurisdiction—yet, 
itis blended with the other cases of 
jurisdiction, in the 2d section of 
the Sd article, and ceded in the 
same words. 

But it is contended, that the 2d 
section of the 5d article, contains 
no expression of cession of juris- 
diction: That it only vests a power 
in congress to assume jurisdiction 
to the extent therein expressed. 
And under this head arose the 
discussion on the construction pro- 
per to be given to that article. On 
this part of the case, I shall not 
pause long. The rules of construc- 
tion, where the nature of the in- 
strument is as certain, are familiar 
to every one. To me, the consti- 
tution appears, in every line of it, 
to be a contract, which, in legal 
language, may be denominated 
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tripartite. The parties are the 
people, the states, and the United 
States. It is returning in a circle 
to contend that it professes to be 
the exclusive act of the people, for 
what have the people done but to 
form this compact? That the states 
are recognised as parties to it, is 
evident from various passages, and 
particularly that in which the 
United States guarantee to each 
state a republican form of govern- 
ment. The security and happiness 
of the whole was the object, and 
to prevent dissention and colli- 
sion, each surrendered those pow- 
ers which might make them 
dangerous to each other. Well 
aware of the sensitive irritability 
of sovereign states, where their 
wills or interests clash, they placed 
themselves, with regard to each 
other, on the footing of sovereigns 
upon the ocean; where power is 
mutually conceded to act upon 
the individual, but the national 
vessel must remain  unviolated. 
But to remove all ground for 
jealousy and complaint, they re- 
linquish the privilege of being any 
longer the exclusive arbiters of 
their own justice, where the 
rights of others come in question, 
or the great interests of the whole 
may be affected by those feelings, 
partialitics or prejudices which 
they meant to put down for ever. 
Nor shall I enter into a minute 
discussion, on the meaning of the 
language of this section. I have 
seldom found much good result 
from hypercritical severity, in ex- 
amining the distinct force of 
words. Language is essentially de- 
fective in precision, more so than 
those are aware of, who are not 
in the habit of subjecting it to phi- 
logical analysis. In the case betore 
us, for instance, a rigid construc- 
tion might be made, which would 
annihilate the powers intended to 
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be ceded. The words are, “ shal] 
extend to;” but that which extends 
to, does not necessarily include in, 
so that the circle may enlarge un. 
til it reaches the objects that limi; 
it, and yet not take them in. But 
the plain and obvious sense and 
meaning of the word shail in this 
sentence, is in the future sense, 
and has nothing imperative in it, 
The language of the framers of 
the constitution is, * We are about 
forming a general government— 
when that government is formed, 
its powers shall extend,” &c. J, 
therefore, see nothing imperative 
in this clause, and certainly it 
would have been very unnecessary 
to use the word in that sense. For 
as there was no controlling power 
constituted, it would only, if used 
in an imperative sense, have im- 
posed a moral obligation to act. 
But the same result arises from 
using it in a future sense, and the 
constitution every where assumes, 
as a postulate, that wherever 
power is given it will be used, or 
at least used as far as the in- 
terests of the American people 
require it, if not from the natural 
proneness of man to the exercise 
of power, at least from a sense of 
duty, and the obligation of an oath. 
Nor can I see any difference in 
the effect of the words used in this 
section, as to the’ scope of the 
jurisdiction of the United States’ 
courts over the cases of the first 
and second description comprised 
in that section. “ Shall extend to 
controversies,” appears to me as 
comprehensive in effect, as * shall 
extend to all cases.” For, if the 
judicial power extend to “ contro- 
versies between citizen and alien, 
&c.” to what controversies of that 
description does it not extend? If 
no case can be pointed out which 
is excepted, it then extends to all 
controversies. 
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But I will assume the construc- | 
on as a sound one, that the ces- 

sion of power to the general go- 

yernment, means no more than 

that they may assume the exercise 

of it whenever they think it ad- 

visable. It is clear that congress 

have hitherto acted under that im- 

pression, and my Own opinion is 

in favour of its correctness. But 

does it not then follow, that the 

jurisdiction of the state court, 

within the range ceded to the ge- 

neral government, is permitted, 

and may be withdrawn whenever 

congress think proper to do so? 

As it is a principle that every one 

may renounce a right introduced. 
for his benefit, we will admit that 

they may constitutionally exercise 

jurisdiction in such cases. Yet 

surely the general power to with- 

draw the exercise of it, includes 

in it the right to modify, limit, 

and restrain that exercise. “ This 

is my domain, put not your foot 

upon it, if you do you are subject 

tomy laws. I have a right to ex- 

clude you altogether—I haye then 

aright to prescribe the terms of 
your admission to a participation. 

As long as you conform to my 

laws participate in peace, but I 

reserve to myself the right of 
judging how far your acts are 

conformable to my laws.” Analogy 

then to the ordinary exercise of 
sovereign authority would sustain 

the exercise of this controlling or 

revising power. 

But it is argued that a power to 
assumed jurisdiction to the consti- 
tional extent, does not necessarily 
carry with it, a right to exercise 
appellate power over the state tri- 
bunals. 

This is a momentous question, 
and one on which I shall reserve 
myself uncommitted for each par- 
ucular case as it shall occur. It is 
cnough at present to haye shown 
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that congress has not asserted and 
this court has not attempted to ex- 
ercise that kind of authority in 
personam over the state courts 
which would place them in the 
relation of an inferior responsible 
body indefiendent of their own ac- 
quiescence. And I have too much 
confidence in the state tribunals to 
believe that a case ever will occur 
in which it will be necessary for 
the general governmentto assume 
a controlling power over those tri- 
bunals. But is it difficult to sup- 
pose a case which will call loudly 
for some remedy or restraint! 
Suppose a foreign minister er an 
officer acting regularly under au- 
thority from the United States, 
seized to-day, tried to-morrow, and 
hurried the next day to execution. 
Such cases may occur, and have 
occurred in other countries. The 
angry vindictive passions of men 
have too often made their way in- 
to judicial tribunals, and we can- 
not hope for ever to escape their 
baleful influence—In the case 
supposed there ought to bea power 
somewhere to restrain or punish, 
or the union must be disselved. 
At present the uncontrollable ex- 
ercise of criminal jurisdiction is 
most securely confided to the state 
tribunals. The courts of the United 
States are vested with no power 
to scrutinize into the proceedings 
of the state courts in criminal 
cases; on the contrary the general 
government has in more than one 
instance exhibited their confidence 
by a wish to vest them with the 
execution of their own penal laws. 
—And extreme indeed, I flatter 
myself, must be the case in which 
the general government could 


ever be induced to assert this 
right. If ever such acase should 
occur it will be time enough to 
decide upon their right to do so. 
But we know that by the 3d ar- 
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ticle of the constitution judicial 
power to a certain extent is vested 
in the general government, and 
that by the same Instrument power 
is given to pass all laws necessary 
to carry into effect the provisions 
of the constitution. At present it 
is only necessary to vindicate the 
laws which they have passed af- 
fecting ‘civil cases pending in state 
tribunals. 

In legislating on this subject, 
congress in the true spirit of the 
constitution have proposed to se- 
cure to every one the full bene- 
fit of the constitution without 
forcing any one necessarily into 
the courts of the United States. 
With this view in one class of 
cases they have not taken away 
absolutely from the state courts 
all the cases to which their judi- 
cial power extends, but left it to 
the plaintiff to bring his action 
there originally if he choose, or to 
the defendant to force the plain- 
tiff into the courts of the United 
States where they have jurisdic- 
tion, and the former has instituted 
his suit in the state courts. In this 
case they have not made it legal 
for the defendant to plead to the 
jurisdiction, the effect of which 
would be to put an end to the 
plaintiff ’s suit and oblige him pro- 
bably at great risk or expense to 
institute anew action; but the act 
has given him a right to obtain an 
order for a removal on a petition 
to the state court, upon which the 
cause with all its existing advan- 
tages is transferred to the circuit 
court of the United States. This, 
I presume, can be subject to no 
objection: As the legislature has 
an unquestionable right to make 
the ground of removal a ground 
of pleato a jurisdiction, and the 
court must then do no more than 
it is now called upon to do, to wit, 
give an order or a judgment, or 
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call it what we will, in favour of 
the defendant. And so far from 
asserting the inferiority of the 
state tribunal, this act is rather 
that of a superior, inasmuch as 
the circuit court of the United 
States becomes bound by that or. 
der to take jurisdiction of the 
casee—This method, so much 
more unlikely to affect official de. 
licacy, than that which is resorted 
to in the other class of cases, might 
perhaps have been more happily 
applied to all the cases which the 
legislature thought it advisable to 
remove from the state courts. But 
the other class of cases, in which 
the present is included, was pro- 
posed to be provided for in a dif- 
ferent manner. And here again, 
the legislature of the union evince 
their confidence in the state wi- 
bunals, for they do not attempt to 
give original cognizance to their 
own circuit courts of such cases, 
or to remove them by petition and 
order, but still believing that their 
decisions will be generally satis- 
factory, a writ of erroris not given 
immediately as a question within 
the jurisdiction of the United 
States shall occur, but only in case 
the decision shall finally in the 
court of the last resort be against 
the title set up under the consti- 
tution, treaty, &c. ; 

In this act I can see nothing 
which amounts to an assertion of 
the inferiority or dependence of 
the state tribunals —The presiding 
judge of the state court is himself 
authorised to issue the writ of 
error, if he will, and thus give 
jurisdiction to the supreme court, 
and if he thinks proper, to decline 
it; no compulsory process is pro- 
vided by law to oblige him.—The 
party who imagines himself ag- 
grieved is then at liberty to apply 
toa judge of the United States, 
who issues the writ of error, which 
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(whatever the form) is in substance 
no more than a mode of compell- 
ing the opposite party to appear 
before this court, and maintain the 
legality of his judgment obtained 
before. An exemplification of a re- 
cord is the common property of 
every one who chooses to apply and 
pay for it, and thus the case and 
the parties are brought before us. 
—And so far is the court itself 
from being brought under the re- 
vising power of this court, that 
nothing but the case as presented 
by the record and pleadings of the 
parties are considered, and the 
opinions of the court are never re- 
sorted to unless for the purpose of 
assisting this court in forming 
their own opinion. 

The absolute necessity that there 
was for congress to exercise some- 
thing of a revising power over the 
cases and parties in the state 
courts, will appear from this con- 
sideration. 

Suppose the whole extent of 
the judicial power of the United 
States vested in their own courts, 
yet such a provision would not 
answer all the ends of the consti- 
tution for two reasons— 

Ist, Although the plaintiff may 
in such case have the full benefit 
of the constitution extended io 
him, yet the defendant would not; 
as the plaintiff might force him 
into the court of the state at his 
election. 

2dly, Supposing it possible so to 
legislate as to give the courts of 
the United States original jurisdic- 
tion in all cases arising under the 
constitution, laws, &c.in the words 
of the second section of 3d article, 
(a point on which I have some 
doubt, )—yet a very large class of 
cases would remain unprovided 
for. Incidental questions would 
often arise, and as a court of com- 
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petent jurisdiction in the principal 
case, must decide all such ques- 
tions, whatever laws they arise un- 
der, endless might be the diver- 
sity of decision throughout the 
union upon the constitution, trea- 
ties and laws of the United 
States, a subject on which the tran- 
quillity of the union, internally 
and externally, may materially de- 
pend. 

I should feel the more hesita- 
tion in adopting the opinions which 
I express in this case, were | not 
firmly convinced that they are 
practical and may be acted upon 
without compromitting the har- 
mony of the union, or bringihg | 
bumility upon the state tribunals. \. 
God forbid that the judicial power | 
in these states should ever, fora 
moment, even in its humblest de- 
partments, feel a doubt of its own 
independence. Whilst adjudica- 
ting on a subject which the laws 
of the country assign finally to the it 
revising power of another tribunal, i 
it can feel no such doubt. An 
anxiety to do justice is ever re- 
lieved by the knowledge that what 
we do is not final between the par- 
ties. And no sense of dependence. 
can be felt from the knowledge that 
the parties, not the court, may be 
summoned before another tribunal. 

With this view, by means of laws 
avoiding judgments obtained in 
the state courts, in cases over. 
which congress has constitutionally 
assumed jurisdiction, and inflicting 
penalties on parties who shall con- 
tumaciously persist in infringing 
the constitutional rights of others 
—under a liberal extension of the 
writ of injunction and the habeas 
corpus ad subjiciendum, I flatter 
myself that the full extent of the 
constitutional revising power may 
be secured to the United States, 
and the benefits of it to the indi- 
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vidual, without ever resorting to 
compulsory or restrictive process 
upon the state tribunals—a right 
which ] repeat again congress has 
not asserted, nor has this court 
asserted, nor does there appear 
any necessity for asserting. 

The remaining points in the case 
being mere questions of practice, 
I shall make no remarks upon 
them. 


IMPORTANT CONSTITUTIONAL EX- 
POSITION. 

Decision of Judge Langdon 
Cheves, of South Carolina, in the 
case of Andrew Rhodes, delivered 
at chambers, South Carolina, on a 
of Habeas Corfius ad Subji- 
ciendum. 


EX PARTE ANDREW RHODES. 
The prisoner is brought before 


me, at chambers, on a writ of 


Habeas Corfius ad Subjictendum, 
and the officer in whose custody 
he is, exhibits, as the authority by 
which he detains him, a warrant 
of commitment under the hand and 
seal of John Hinckley Mitchell, a 
justice of the peace of this state, 
on acharge that the prisoner had 
forged or counterfeited a number 
of protections for American sea- 
men. This, it is believed, is no of- 
fence against this state; but is an 
offence against the laws of the 
United States. 

[I am called upon, on the part 
of the prisoner, to discharge him 
from custedy, under this warrant, 
because it contains no accusation 
under the laws of the state, and it 
is contended, the magistrate who 
committed him, being an officer of 
the state, had no authority to com- 
mit him for an offence against the 
United Stutes, because the 33d 
section of the judiciary act, (1 vel. 
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Laws U.S. p. 72.) which, in its 
terms, authorises such commit. 
ments, is unconstitutional. 

It is contended— 

Ist. That by the Ist section of 
the Sd article of the constitution 
of the United States, “ The judi. 
cial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one supreme 
court, and in such inferior courts 
as congress shall, from time ww 
time, ordain and establish’’—an( 
that this judicial power in crini- 
nal cases is, under the constitu. 
tion, exclusive of the authority of 
the states. 

2d. That the act of granting all 
warrants of commitment is a judi- 
cial act, and, therefore, in cases un- 
der the laws of the United States, 
to be exclusively performed by an 
officer of the United States. 

3d. That it is my duty as judge 
of this state, under the habeas cor- 
pus act, to take cognizance of this 
case, on the grounds stated. 

Ist. All these questions are im- 
portant and difficult; but the first 
is of peculiar importance. It has 
been a controverted question from 
a period anterior to the adoption 
of the constitution of the United 
States, and still remains unsettled, 
and I am happy to be relieved by 
the opinions I have formed on the 
other questions, which the case 
presents, from the necessity of de- 
ciding this. 

2d. Is the act of granting a war- 
rant of commitment a. judicial 
act! I think itis not. I am aware 
of a late decision, (the case of Jo- 
seph Almeida, in Maryland,) in 
which this question has been de- 
termined in the affirmative. In this 
opinion, I cannot concur. The only 
authority which is relied upon to 
support this opinion, is a single 
expression contained in a decision 
of the supreme court of the United 


States, inthe case of the United 
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States v. Judge Lawrence, (3 Dal- 
jas’s Rep. 53.) This authority, it is 
evident, has been misconceived. 
That was a case in which under 
our consular convention with 
France, Judge Lawrence, who was 
then district Judge of the United 
States for the district of New 
York, had been required, by the 
vice consul of the French repub- 
lic, to issue a warrant for appre- 
hending captain Barre, comman- 
mander of the frigate Le Perdrix, 
belonging to the French republic, 
as a deserter. The judge was 
of opinion, that, before the warrant 
could issue, the consul should 
prove, by the register of the ship, 
or role d’equipage, that captain 
Barre was one of the crew of the 
Le Perdrix. The consul offered 
other proof; but the judge thought 
this indispensable; whereupon an 
application was made to the su- 
preme court for a mandamus to 
compel the judge to issue a war- 
rant. The court, in deciding the 
case, refused the mandamus, and 
in giving their reasons, say, “ It 
is evident the district judge was 
acting in a judicial capacity, when 
he determined the evidence was 
not sufficient to authorize his is- 
suing a warrant.” It is very mani- 
fest, that it is to his judgment on 
the evidence the court allude, 
when they say, he was acting in a 
judicial capacity, and for that rea- 
son they refuse to issue a manda- 
mus, and founding their judgment 
on this distinction, they virtually 
declare, that the granting a war- 
rant of commitment is not a judi- 
cial act. I am aware it may be said, 
as all commitments must be found- 
ed on some evidence, in all cases 
of commitment a judicial act must 
be performed. There is certaialy 
aN opinion to be formed on the na- 
ture and sufficiency of the evi- 
dence adduced; but if such an ex- 
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ercise of the mind be a judicial 
act, then almost every function of 


the inferior officers of justice will 


be judicial, and even constables, 
who have, in certain cases, the 
power of commitment, will be ju- 
dicial officers. Thisis preposterous. 
There must be some more correct 
view of the subject, and to obtain 
it let us resort to authorities. Our 
object is, to ascertain whether 
the function of a justice of the 
peace, in granting a warrant of 
commitment, be judicial or minis- 
terial? It is not denied, that a jus- 
tice of the peace does possess cer- 
tain judicial powers, but it is de- 
nied that the granting a commit- 
ment is a judicial act. We must 
carefully distinguish between the 
original duties of a justice of the 
peace, and those which have been 
subsequently imposed upon him 
—the first constituted him merely 
a conservator of the peace—the 
latter has made him a judicial of- 
ficer; the first authorised him to 
apprehend and commit offenders 
—the latter, in many cases, have 
conferred upon him the power to 
try and convict. 

Sir William Blackstone, (1 Com. 
351) after speaking of the occa- 
sion of the first appointment of 
these officers, says, ‘‘it was or- 
dained in parliament, that for the 
better maintaining and keeping of 
the peace, in every county, food 
men and lawful, which were no 
maintainers of evil, or barrettors 
in the country, should be assigned 
to keep the peace; and in this 
manner, and upon this occasion, 
was the election of the conservators 
of the peace taken from the people 
and given to the king; this assigen- 
ment being construed to be by the 
king’s commission: but still they 
were only conservators, wardens or 
keepers of the freace, till the statute 
54 Ed. 3. c. 1. gavethem the pow- 
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er of trying felonies; then they ac- 
quired the more honourable appel- 
lation of justices.” 

“ The power, office and duty of 
a justice of the peace depend on 
his commission, and on the se- 
veral statutes which have created 
objects of his jurisdiction. Hiscom- 
mission first empowers him singly 
to conserve the peace; and there- 
by gives him all the power of the 
ancient conservators at the com- 
mon law, in suppressing ricts and 
affrays, in taking securities for the 
peace, and in afiftrehending and 
commuitiing felons and other crimi- 
nals.” (1d. 353, 354.) 

Who are these conservators of 
the peace who possess the same au- 
thority to commit as justices of the 
peace? Are they judicial officers? 
Among others, sheriffs are conser- 
vators of the peace.—* Consta- 
bles, tithingmen, and the like, are 
also conservators of the peace 
within their own jurisdictions; and 
may apprehend all breakers of the 
peace, and commit them till they 
find sureties for their keeping it:” 
(Jacob’s Law Dict. Tit. Conserva- 
tor of the Peace, yol. 2. p. 26.)— 
“ Conservators of the peace did 
commit at common law, and it was 
incident to their office, as it is to 
the office of justices of the peace, 
who are not authorised by any ex- 
press words in their commission, 
but do it ratione officii,’ (13 Viner, 
8 Tit. “justices of the peace.’’) 

“It seems that the power of 
such conservators of the peace, 
whether by tenure, election, or 
prescription, was no greater than 
that of the constables at this day, 
unless it were enlarged by some 
special grant or prescription.”— 
(ibid. 4.) 

“ Holt, Ch. J. said he knew not 
whether, at first, justices of the 
peace were more than high consta- 
bles; but the statute that made 
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them complete judges is that of 
34 Ed. 3.”—/(Ibid.) 

Lord Hale, in his analysie of the 
Law, after having said that thereare 
two kinds of subordinate civil ma. 
gistrates, those that have a power 
or jurisdiction, and those that are 
without jurisdiction, says: * The 
persons that exercise this power 
or jurisdiction, are called judges 
or judicial officers,” (sec. 11, p. 
26, 27;) and in sec. 12, “ of inferior 
magistrates sine jurisdictione,”— 
(p- 29.) he speaks thus: “ The 
sheriff of the county is the greatest 
ministerial officer; and I call him 
magistrate because he is a conser. 
vator of the peace of the coun. 
ty, &c. &c. &e.” “ Constable and 
head constables. These, though 
they have not any jurisdiction to 
hold cognizance of any fact, yet are 
conservators of the pfreace.” 

Dr. Sullivan in his commentary 
on Magna Charta, speaking of the 
warrant of commitment, _ says, 


“ Thirdly, the warrant must not | 


only contain a lawful cause, but 
have a legal conclusion, and him 
safely keeft until delivered by lav; 
not until the party committing 
doth further order—for that would 
be to make the magistrate, who is 
only ministerial, judicial as to the 
point of the liberty of the sub- 
ject.” (2 vol. Lectures on the con- 
stitution and laws of England, p. 
266.) 

I presume I have now establish- 
ed beyond all doubt, that the act 
of the magistrate, in granting a 
warrant of commitment, is a mi- 
nisterial and nota judicial act. It 
may be useful, however, to spend 
a moment longer on the nature 
of that judicial power which is 
spoken of in the constitution. 
There are functions to be per- 


formed by inferior magistrates, 


commissioners and other like of- 
ficers, which leave in them a dis- 
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cretion, which, in that particular, | 


resembles judicial authority, but 
is not of the nature of that judicial 
power-which forms one great 
branch of government. It is the 
latter, which is spoken of in the 
constitution. It is that which Lord 
Hale defines to be “a power or ju- 
risdiction,” and of which he fur- 
ther says, ** the persons who excr- 
cise this power or jurisdiction are 
called judges or judicial officers; 
the places or tribunals wherein 
they exercise their power are call- 
ed courts; and the right by which 
they exercise that power is called 
jurisdiction.” (Analysis, sec. 11, 
p- 26, 27.) He then goes on to 
enumerate the superior and in- 
ferior courts of England, and gives 
us a clear and distinct idea of 
what may be embraced, and what 
is meant by the 3d article of the 
constitution on this point. They 
both mean to speak of trial, judg- 
ment; emphatically of the admin- 
istration of justice, and not the 
little functions and fuctionaries, 
which are merely incipient and 
ancillary to this great essential 
power, which are inseparably inci- 
dent to it, and can with no pro- 
priety be called implied powers. 
If it has been proved that the 
act of the magistrate in commit- 
ting an offender is a ministerial 
act, then the ground on which the 
counsel for the prisoner has put 
this argument, which is the same 
relied upon in the case of Al- 
meida, though he has enforced it 
with ability and eloquence, entire- 
ly fails. 
_ The only question that remains 
1s, whether the legislature of the 
United States has a right by a sta- 
tute, forbidden by no provision of 
the constitution of the United 
States, to give a limited authority 
to conserve the peace to one or 


more of the citizens and subjects 
I. 


of the said United States, who hap- 
pen at the same time to be conser- 
vators of the peace of the state? If 
not forbidden by the constitution 
of the United States, what other 
power can forbid it? That consti- 
tution expressly forbids all it does 
not authorise. If not so forbidden, 
the statute is the supreme law of 
the land. All the minor arguments 
of expediency, such as blending 
jurisdictions, neglect of state du- 
ties, want of responsibility and 
others of the same description, 
are of little weight in themselves, 
and are not for judicial, but legis- 
lative consideration. Throughout 
the whole system of the govern- 
ment, the legislative, judicial and 
executive functions of the union 
and the states are blended; the 
responsibility of the citizen is di- 
vided, and duties to the states are 
superseded by duties to the union. 
But what then? Is it for judges, 
therefore, to say, they deem them 
inexpedient, and because they 
deem them inexpedient, declare 
them void? I will not say that ex- 
pediency shall be always rejected 
in a judicial judgment on the 
meaning of the constitution, but it 
will seldom be a very weighty con- 
sideration and ought always to be 
used very cautiously. But I think 
it highly expedient that congress 
should confer this authority on the 
ministerial officers of the states. It 
is as useful to the states as the 
union, that the crimes against the 
United States should be punished. 
Their interests can seldom, per- 
haps never, be wisely separated. 
The crimes punishable under the 
laws of the United States, are 
great and important, but few in 
number. Without the aid of the 
ministerial officers of the states, 
to have the laws of the United 
States effectually executed against 


few offenders (probably not 
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one hundred in a year in all the 
states) it would be necessary to 
appoint and scatter over their 
vast territory many thousands 
of justices of the peace, coro- 
ners, constables, &c. The attempt 
to execute the power, would be 
as impracticable as it would be 
ludicrous. But it is said the states 
are to watch with jealousy the acts 
of the general government, (a 
monstrous heresy in the politics of 
this country) and if it use the 
agency of the officers of the states, 
it will have a tendency to a conso- 
lidation of the state governments. 

Exactly the reverse is the sound 
conclusion. The necessary depend- 
ence, practically, of the general 
government on the states, In many 
particulars, is one of the points in 
which its weakness has been most 
obvious and most lamented. 

The counsel for the prisoner, 
taking it to be granted or proved 
that the act of the magistrate was 
a judicial act, contended that the 
constitution had established a mode 
in which all judicial officers were 
to be appointed, and that an act of 
congress, giving authority to the 
magistrates of the state, was a vio- 
lation of this provision of the con- 
stitution. It would not follow, how- 
ever, if the function were judicial, 
that the appointment must be 
made by the president and senate, 
for the constitution authorises con- 
gress, by law, to vest the appoint- 
ment of such inferior officers as 
they think proper, in the President 
alone, in the courts of law, or in 
the heads of departments; but the 
function is not judicial—the offi- 
cer consequently not judicial; and, 
therefore, the argument, as urged, 
does not apply. But it may, per- 
haps, be insisted that though the 
constitution doth authorise con- 
gress by law, to vest the appoint- 
ment of inferior officers in the 
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President alone, in the courts of 
law, or in the heads of depart. 
ments, it does not authorise cop. 
gress, though both houses and the 
President should unanimously con. 
cur, itself to appoint immediately 
by law. This would really be con. 
struing the constitution like an old 
pleading, without allowing the be. 
nefit of the statutes of feofails, 
Qui cadit a syllaba, cadit a tots 
causa. A rational construction, it 
would seem, would authorise con. 
gress to do itself what it can, at its 
pleasure, authorise an_ inferior 
body or an individual to do; but 
that is not the question. It may be 
safely admiited, that congress can- 
not directly by law appoint an of. 
ficer whom it can authorise an in- 
dividual to appoint, and yet the 
difficulty will not occur in this 
case. This is not the case of an 
appointment. The magistrates of 
the state are not, by the act oi 
congress, constituted officers o/ 
the United States. They are mere- 
ly authorised to do a certain act. 
The case may be easily conceived 
in which a magistrate of a foreign 
state may, by act of congress, be 
authorised to exercise an equiva- 
lent power. That it is not an ap- 
pointment, in the sense of the con- 
stitution, will be proved by re- 
ference to the undisputed practice 
of some of the state governments. 

The constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania provides that the governor 
shall appoint justices of the peace 
(article 5. sec. 10.) and that they 
shall be commissioned during good 
behaviour. But by an act of the le- 
gislature of that state, passed 20th 
Marck, 1810, all the powers o/ 


justices of the peace, are vested in 
all the aldermen of the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, who, I believe, are elec- 
ted annually by the people of that 
city. 

So, in New York, justices of the 
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peace are appointed by the gover- 
nor and council, according to the 
express requisition of the constitu- 
tion, and hold their offices during 
the pleasure of the governor and 
council. But by act of the legisla- 
ture of that state (2d vol. Laws of 
New York, 508.) the aldermen of 
the cities of New York, Albany 
and Hudson, are vested with the 
same powers as justices of the 
peace. 

By the constitution of South 
Carolina, justices of the peace shall 
be nominated by the senate and 
house of representatives, jointly, 
and commissioned by the gover- 
nor (1 Brevard 568, 2 Brevard 
175.) Yet the clerks of the courts, 
the wardens of the city of Charle- 
ston, and many other officers of 
the state, are vested, by act of the 
legislature, with the powers of 
justices of the peace. The like 
case probably occurs in almost 
every state of the union, and the 
argument of unconstitutionality, 
which we are now examining, will 
equally apply to them all. | 

I am then satisfied that, in rela- 
tion to the case before me, the 33d 
section of the act of congress, 
commonly called the Judiciary Act, 
is constitutional and expedient, 
though I reject the argument of 
expediency from the grounds on 
which I rest my decision. It is not 
acase in which I have a right to 
weirh it. 

sd. I might here leave the case, 
but I deem it proper to consider 
the third ground. I think I have 
no jurisdiction over the case, 1 am 
aware of but three cases in which 
this question had been made. The 
case of Almeida already mention- 
ed; the case of Emanuel Roberts, 
(2 Hall’s Law Journal 192) in 
Maryland; and the case of Jere- 
miah Ferguson, in New York (6 
Johns. Rep. 239.) In the first case, 
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jurisdiction was assumed and the 
prisoner discharged. The second 
was the case of a minor enlisted 
into the service of the United 
States, and Nicholson, Ch. J. de- 
termined against the jurisdiction. 
He does, indeed, say, in speaking 
of an extreme case which was put 
by counsel, of great oppression and 
injustice, that he would interpose 
and discharge the prisoner in the 
case supposed, but he adds—* If 
in such a case I should exceed the 
technical limits of my authority, I 
should have the approbation of all 
good men, for resisting oppres- 
sion under the colour of law.” 
This is certainly no argument in 
favour of jurisdiction, while the 
judgment in the case is on the 
want of it. In the last, which was 
also the case of a minor, who had 
been enlisted, the court refused to 
interfere on other grounds—but 
chief justice Kent declares expli- 
citly that the state courts have not 
jurisdiction where the arrest is 
under the authority of the United 
States. In this opinion I concur. If 
there be cases in which the state 
courts have jurisdiction of the 
principal matter, I am of opinion 
they may entertain an incidental 
or collateral question—they may, 
therefore, in such cases, release 
under a writ of habeas corpus, on 
the ground of illegal confinement, 
because the prosecution is ground- 
less, or for other sufficient cause. 

This authority may, perhaps, be 
exercised by courts having a su- 
perintending power, though they 
may not have jurisdiction for the 
purpose of trial, for they have au- 
thority to restrain and annul the 
acts of inferior jurisdictions. But 
in a case like the present, where 
the state courts in no case and un- 
der no circumstances can take 
cognizance of the offence charged, 
to punish or acquit, and where the 
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functionary appealed to is himself 
in all questions under the laws of 
the United States, subject to the 
control of their high tribunals, 
all pretence of jurisdiction seems 
to vanish. I cannot. nor can all the 
judicial authority of the state, dis- 
charge a defendent in a civil suit 
who has been held to bail in the 
courts of the United States, how- 
ever illegal the arrest may be, be- 
cause | have no jurisdiction—and 
yet it is seriously imagined that I 
have, at my chambers, authority 
to take their criminal jurisdiction, 
which is, by their laws, expressly 
exclusive, out of the hands of their 
tribunals, and to determine the acts 
cf the national legislature uncon- 
stitutional and void? Nay more, in 
this state any two justices of the 
peace, one of whom shall be of the 
quorum, have authority to carry 
the habeas corpus act into execu- 
tion, and have on the subject all the 
authority 1 enjoy. They too, then, 
have aright to determine on the 
constitutionality of the acts of con- 
gress, and to release those who are 
amenable to the United States in 
their criminal courts. But the pre- 
tence for all this is, that the liber- 
ty of the citizen is to be preserved 
inviolate. Is it meant by this, that 
he shall be exempt from all the 
usual modes of trial instituted for 
the preservation of that very li- 
berty? That the march of justice 
is to be divested of every thing 
staid and sober? That, instead of 
her solemn and learned judg- 
ments, we are to have /ite-foudre 
expositions of the great act of our 
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national union? But against whom 
do we seek this protection? The 
government of the United States, 
the government of the people 
themselves, whose greatest power 
returns into their hands bienially, 
and all of it at short intervals. 4 
A government as able, as much 
bound, and no doubt as willing to 
protect the citizens as the govern. 
ment of the states. A government, 
which has its habeas corpus act, 
and its judges bound under the 
most solemn sanctions to execute 
it. A government to which the 
states constitutionally loek up for 
the preservation of their free ip. 
stitutions. That jealousy which we 
sometimes see recommended, is 
bad law and worse policy. I deny 
that it is inculcated by a true un- 
derstanding of the constitutions of 
the states; that is necessary to the 
preservation of state rights or that 
it can conduce to national happi- 
ness, or national greatness. It may 
make us busy about some little 
factious privileges which are in 
nodanger. But a regulated liberty, 
under the protection of stable in- 
stitutions, will be best and longest 
secured to us, by regarding the 
rovernment of the union in a spirit 
full of confidence—in a temper 
devoid of jealousy. 

Finally, I am of opinion I have 
no jurisdiction of the case. Let the 
prisoner be remanded. 


Edward P. Simons, Esq. coun- 
sel for the prisoner. 

Thomas Parker, Esq. for the 
United States. 
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Dr. Ferouson, the last 
of those writers of the 18th cen- 
tury whose works have reflected 
honour on their age and country, 
was the youngest son of the Rev. 
Adam Ferguson, minister of Lo- 
gierait in Perthshire, where he 
was born in 1724. After acquiring 
the rudiments of education at the 
school of Perth, he removed in 
1739 to the university of St. An- 
drew’s, and thence proceeded to 
Edinburgh. Here he became a 
member of a small society for 
literary improvement and _ philo- 
sophical disquisition, in which 
were enrolled, among others, the 
distinguished names of Robertson, 
Blair, Home, Carlyle, and Wed- 
derburne, since better known as 
Lord Loughborough, and Earl of 
Rosslyn. After passing through 
his academical studies with great 
credit, he became in 1745 chaplain 
to the 42d regiment then recently 
raised, in which he remained till 
1757. On leaving the regiment, 
he accepted the situation of pri- 
vate tutor in the family of Lord 
Bute. In this capacity he conti- 
nued till 1759, when he was ap- 
pointed to the chair of natural phi- 
losophy in the university of Edin- 
burgh, which he exchanged in 
1764 for that of moral philosophy. 
In 1767, he published his “ Histo- 
ty of Civil Society,” 4to, which 
obtained for the author a place 
among the first literati of his 


country, and the degree of Doctor 
of Laws. In the same year he mar- 
ried Miss Burnet, (a niece of the 
celebrated Dr. Black,) by whom 
he had a numerous family. His 
* Institutes of Moral Philosophy, 
or Synopsis of Lectures,” publish- 
ed in 1769, served as a text book 
to his pupils, and presented to 
others a general chart of science 
preparatory to the particular deli- 
neation of human nature and mo- 
ral philosophy. In 1773, the lite- 
rary renown of Dr. Ferguson pro- 
cured for him an application from 
the friends of Lord Chesterfield, to 
go abroad with that nobleman as 
tutor, on a settlement of 200/. per 
annum for life. After an absence 
ofa year and a half, he returned 
to the Professor’s chair. In 1776, 
Dr. Ferguson answered the tract 
on Civil and Religious Liberty, by 
Dr. Price, from whom he differed 
chiefly on the ground of the inap- 
plicability of his doctrines to so- 
ciety and to imperfect man, as 
known from experience. In i778, 
he being the intimate friend of 
Dr. Franklin, was selected by 
Lord North to accompany the 
Earl of Carlisle, Mr. Eden, (after- 
wards Lord Auckland,) and Go- 
vernor Johnstone, appointed Com- 
missioners to treat with the Ame- 
rican Congress for concluding a 
peace with Great Britain, as secre- 
tary to the Commission; and on 
the failure of that mission resum- 
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ed his former functions. The 
grand work by which the name of 
Dr. Ferguson will be handed 
down to posterity, his “* History of 
the Progress and Termination of 
the Roman Republic,” appeared 
in 1782, in 3 vols. 4to. Two years 
afterwards he resigned the chair 
of moral philosophy, and retired 
on the salary of the mathematical. 
He now applied himself to prepare 
for the press his instructive lec- 
tures, which he published in 1798, 
under the title of “ The Princi- 
ples of Moral and Political Sci- 
ence, being chiefly a retrospect of 
Lectures delivered in the College 
of Edinburgh,” 2 vols. 4to; and 
afterwards made a tour in Italy, 
with a view to collect in the li- 
braries of that country, such ma- 
terials as might be useful for a 
new edition of his Roman history, 
to which he made considerable ad- 
ditions. This was his last literary 
effort for the public benefit, and 
indeed his very advanced age justly 
entitled him to an exemption from 
farther toils, Dr. Ferguson was 
not merely a speculative philo- 
sopher, but a practical moralist. 
He was distinguished for integrity, 
benevolence, and the other quali- 
ties of the heart which render the 

ssessor amiable and estimable. 
Although the salaries of the Edin- 
burgh professors are but small, 
yet In order to stimulate exertion, 
his generosity often bestowed gra- 
tuitous admission. His income, 
therefore, was less than it might 
have been; but a pension from 
government, together with the 
returns from his works and other 
emoluments, rendered him easy 
in his circumstances, though not 
opulent. He has left several MSS. 
presented some years since to a 
worthy and amiable baronet (Sir 
John Macpherson,) who had been 
one of his pupils, and is capable, 


not only of duly appreciating, byt 
also of illustrating his learned a. 
bours, by means of a most inte. 
resting correspondence, which 
lasted for many years. 


Died at Cheltenham, Sept. loth, 
1816, in his 8lst year, Ricuarp 
Reynotps, of Bristol, a member 
of the Society of Friends; who, in 
the full possession of those facul. 
ties which had long been dedi. 
cated with humble piety to the 
service of his Redeemer, full of 
faith, of days, of riches, and of ho. 
nour, was gathered to his fathe 
as a shock of corn fully ripe. His 
remains were interred on the 17th 
of Sept. in the grave-yard of the 
Friends’ Meeting-house in the 
Friars, in Resemary-street, when 
the most heartfelt testimonies of 
respect and regret were paid by all 
ranks to their common benefac- 
tor.—Mr. Reynolds was formerly 
an eminent manufacturer in Bris- 
tol; and afterwards in the con. 
cern well known by the name of 
‘ The Coalbrooke-Dale Company, 
from which he had retired many 
years. This good man’s charities 
were unparalleled in Bristol since 
the days of Colston: but they were 
not confined to that city, for he 
had agents established in differ- 
ent parts of the country, whose 
business it was to seek for cases 
of distress in their respective 
neighbourhoods, and to recom- 
mend them to his consideration: 
so that thousands, who never heard 
the name of their benefactor, often 
partook of his bounty. Such, how- 
ever, was his singular modesty; 
such his truly Christian meek- 
ness, that no exact estimate can 
be made of the sums he employed 
in this way. Itis believed that his 
expenditure in charity was nearer 
10,000/. per annum than 5000/. 
(as has been stated), and that t 
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frequently exceeded that sum; in- 
deed it is asserted on good autho- 
rity, that in one year he expended 
nearly 20,000/. in acts of benevo- 
lence. He united, in a remarkable 
manner, great liberality with just 
discrimination; and, although the 
sums he annually distributed were 
large, yet he never relieved any 
object without previous investiga- 
tion; he was therefore seldom im- 
posed upon: and that wealth, of 
which he only considered himself 
the steward, was employed almost 
invariably in aiding the friendless 
and distressed. His modesty and 
humility were as distinguished 
features of his character as his 
liberality; for, in the practice of 
his long and well spent life, the 
precept, “* Let not thy right hand 
know what thy left hand doeth,” 
was strictly fulfilled. The influ- 
ential example of this excellent 
man has given the tone to the phi- 
Janthropic exertions of his fellow- 
citizens, who have formed a cha- 
ritable institution to perpetuate 
his memory. At a general meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of Bristol, 
convened by public advertisement, 
for that purpose, the following re- 
solutions were unanimously agreed 
to: 1. That in consequence of the 
severe loss society has sustained by 
the death of the venerable Richard 
Reynolds, and in order to perpe- 
tuate as far as may be the great 
and important benefits he has con- 
ferred on the city of Bristol and its 
Vicinity, and to excite others to 
imitate the example of the depart- 
ed Philanthropist, an association 
be formed, under the designation 
of “ Reynolds’ Commemoration So- 
ciety.” 2, That the members of 
this society do consist of life-sub- 
scribers of ten guineas or upwards, 
and annual subscribers of one 
guinea or upwards. 3. That the 
object of this Society be, to grant 
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relief to persons in necessitous 
circumstances, and also occasional 
assistance to other benevolent in- 
stitutions in or near this city, to 
enable them to continue or iIn- 
crease their usefulness; and that 
especial regard be had to the Sa- 
maritan Society, of which Richard 
Reynolds was the founder. Among 
numerous testimonies to the ex- 
cellence of this good man’s cha- 
racter from some of the most re- 
spectable and enlightened citizens 
of Bristol, a just, eloquent, and 
affecting eulogy was pronounced 
by the Rev. W. Thorp; and the 
promptness and cordiality with 
which the infant institution was 
supported, prove that they did 
not plead in vain for an imitation 
of the virtues and benevolence of 
Richard Reynolds.—A  whole- 
length portrait of this revered 
man, which during his lifetime 
was concealed, from regard to his 
known humility, has been pub- 
licly exhibited at Bristol, as well 
as a half-length, which is about to 
be engraved; both are esteemed 
faithful likenesses. 


At St. Cloud, the celebrated 
and favourite representative muse, 
Mrs. Jorpan. She 
had been seized with an inflam- 
mation of the lungs, but the more 
immediate cause of her death was 
the rupture of a blood-vessel in a 
fit of coughing. She was the 
daughter of an Irish officer, of the 
name of Bland, with whom her 
mother had eloped from the house 
of her father, a dignified clergy- 
man, while the captain was on 
duty with his regiment in Wales. 
Necessity compelled the youthful 
pair, it is said, to have recourse to 
the stage for support; and the 
little Dorothea first drew her 
breath among the Thespian corps. 
The father of Mrs. Jordan, capt. 
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Bland, was of a very respectable 
family in Ireland, who were also 
in possession of a yenteel income; 
his embracing the profession of an 
actor. therefore, tended to widen 
the breach already made amongst 
his relatives by his precipitate 
marriage: these relatives, at length, 
succeeded in disannulling the mar- 
riage; and Mrs. Bland was left 
with a numerous family, totally 
dependent on herself for that in- 
adequate support afforded by her 
profession. To the honour of Mrs, 
Jordan’s filial affection, as she ad- 
vanced towards womanhood, she 
nobly resolved to exert all her 
abilities to assist her unhappy mo- 
ther; and ata very early age she 
procured an engagement with Ry- 
der, the Dublin manager, making 
her first appearance in Phebe, in 
As You Like It, little imagining 
then that she would fascinate a 
crowded audience in London by 
her Rosalind. A natural sense of 
propriety induced her to take the 
name of Francis, on her first ap- 
pearance, in order to avoid wound- 
ing the pride of her father’s rela- 
tives. Daly soon afterwards en- 
gaged her for his theatre, in Crow- 
street, and her favour with the 
public increased; but some impro- 
per conduct towards her, on the 
part of the manager, obliging her 
to quit Dublin, she joined the 
Yorkshire company of Tate Wil- 
kinson, at Leeds. The manager 
asking her what line she wished 
to engage in, she immediately 
answered, with that fascinating 
frankness and vivacity so natural 
to her, ** All!” she was then first 
introduced, the same night, as 
Calista in The Fair Penitent and 
Lucy in The Virgin Unmasked, 
Her fame soon became known— 
the applause she received, in what- 
ever character she undertook, was 
unbounded: she was applied to by 
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the London managers, and ep. 
gaged at Drury-lane at four pounds 
a week. Peggy, in The Country 
Girl, was her chef d’euvre, and we 
despair of ever again witnessin 
the sterling mazveté with which 
she performed that character. Her 
salary, after performing this part, 
was immediately doubled, then 
trebled, and two benefits in the 
season were allowed her. Fora 
very long period, she continued in 
the highest receipt of any salary 
before given at Drury-lane. Soon 
after her engagement in the me. 
tropolis, she lost her mother; but 
all her relatives have felt the ef- 
fects of her bounty; for though her 
maternal fondness certainly first 
pointed towards her own numer- 
ous family, yet her generosity has 
been extreme to others. 


At Verona, of an abscess on the 
lungs, in her 28th year, the Em- 
press of Austria, second wife of the 
Emperor Francis. Her majesty 
was born at Milan on the 14th of 
December, 1787. Though edu- 
cated in the retirement of the 
cloister, and destined by her av- 
gust parents to take the veil, she 
showed from earliest youth very 
extraordinary talents. As the au- 
gust family of Este was compelled 
by the French in 1796 to leave 
Lombardy, the princess, then nine 
years of age, was also obliged to 
retire with her parents into the 
interior of the Austrian states, and 
at a subsequent period to New- 
stadt, four (German) miles from 
Vienna, where her education was 
completed under the immediate 
care of her mother, the Arch- 
duchess Beatrice, of Este. It was 
here that the princess, in silent 
retirement, though still in tender 
youth, began to take a lively in- 
terest in the events which convul- 
sed Europe, in 1799, 1800, &c.— 
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an interest which gave exercise to 
her active mind, and early gave 
her character that fortitude which 
she so nobly displayed in the 
eventful years that followed. The 
oppression of the French tyranny 
in Germany, and the hatred of Bo- 
naparte, who seemed constantly to 
brood over the entire ruin of her 
house, made her his most declared 
adversary, which she continued till 
her death. When, in 1807, the 
emperor chose her for his con- 
sort, and she, for the first time, 
exchanged the retired court of her 
mother for the brilliant court of 
the emperor, all hearts eagerly 
did her homage, and every one 
who had the happiness to approach 
her was astonished and delighted 
with the power of her mind. With 
modesty, beauty, and calm dignity, 
she appeared in the imperial pa- 
lace; and the fairest model of fe- 
male excellence was seen on the 
throne by the side of a happy con- 
sort who won the faith of his peo- 
ple. Soon after the marriage, which 
was celebrated January 6, 1808, 
years of affliction and great suffer- 
ing for the people of Austria came 
on, which threatened the destruc- 
tion of the monarchy. We leave it 
to posperity duly to appreciate the 
brilliant and truly heroic qualities 
shown by her majesty in the sad 
catastrophe of 1809: for her con- 
temporaries it is enough to know, 
that the sufferings of Austria at 
that time so deeply afflicted the 
heart of the princess, that her 
health, already weak, was irrepa- 
rably injured We pass over the 
wretched pitiful insults with which 
the French bulletins at that time 
loaded her, as they did her coun- 
terpart, the immortal queen of 
Prussia, whose eminent qualities 
were likewise a title to the hatred 
of Napoleon; and acknowledge the 


dispensation of Providence, which 
Vou. II. 
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reserved it for her majesty, as it 
were, personally to humble her 
arrogant adversary in the zenith 
of his good fortune, on his mar- 
riage with the Archduchess Maria 
Louisa, and subsequently at the 
meeting in Dresden in 1812; where 
she treated Bonaparte in such 
a manner, and inspired him 
with such awe, that as eye-wit- 
nesses affirm, he was constantly 
disconcerted whenever the em- 
press approached him. In 1812 
and 1813, on the commencement 
of the extraordinary events which 
hastened the fall of Napoleon, the 
empress showed a truly German 
spirit. Large sums were distri- 
buted by her for the support of the 
widows of militiamen. She did not 
forget the sacred interests of her 
family and of the empire, her 
whole influence and exertions be- 
ing directed to restore Austria to 
its ancient splendour; for which 
she considered the possession of 
Lombardy as indispensably neces- 
sary. It was granted her by fate to 
see her family again in possession 
of their dominions; but her health 
visibly declined. At the beginning 
of the congress, when so many 
European princes had occasion to 
admire her extraordinary under- 
standing, and the elevation of her 
character, she was already sickly: 
yet, a year later, she was not to be 
dissuaded from taking part in the 
journey to her native country, 
which she greatly longed to see, 
but where fate, to the great grief 
of her family, put an end to her 
life by an easy death. Great is her 
loss for all his majesty’s children, 
especially for the older Arch- 
duchesses Leopoldine, Clemen- 
tine, and Caroline, who lose in 
her an affectionate mother and a 
tender friend, who dedicated so 
many hours to their education; 
but every Austrian subject must 
3C 
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be allowed to deplore a young 
princess who so forcibly called to 
mind the youth of the great Maria 
Theresa.—Journal de Frankfort, 
April 26. 


At Maydown (Armagh,) aged 
90, Mr. Arthur O’Neill, professor 
of the Irish Harp, a pleasing com- 
panion, full of anecdote and histo- 
rical information. He was a perfect 
reservoir of antient Irish harmony. 
Many of the Irish national airs 
would have been lost but for his 
retentive memory and pure taste. 
His performance on the harp was 
unrivalled; but he adhered tenaci- 
ously to the genuine style and 
simple taste of the Irish musical 
compositions, rejecting with dis- 
dain the corrupt adscititious orna- 
ments with which it has been 
loaded by modern performers. 
Like Ossian, Carolan, and Stanley, 
he was blind. In Irish genealogy, 
in heraldry, and in bardic lore, 
O’Neill was pre-eminent. He was, 
better than all this, an honest 
worthy man.—There is an excel- 
lent portrait of him in Mr. Bunt- 
ing’s Collection of Irish Airs. 


Died, at the Havannah, on the 
24th Sept. 1815, Dr. Eusesrus 
Vattt. The two following letters, 
one taken from the French Jour- 
nal de Paris, and understood to 
have been written by an eminent 
savant of that capital; the other 
from the New York Evening Post; 
will serve to display at large the 
extraordinary career and charac- 
ter of the defunct. 


de Paris. 
Paris, Dee. 4, 1813. 
Sir—Chance has made me ac- 
quainted in Paris with one of that 
race of men who are the proper 
boast of science and humanity. I 
mean the celebrated Italian pbysi- 
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cian, Dr. Eusebius Valli, not less 
conspicuous for his courage and 
enthusiasm than for his powers of 
observation and his profound ac. 
quirements. He took a voyage to 
Smyrna in 1786, when only 1 
years of age, and in 1803, repair. 
ed to Constantinople, with the de. 
sign which he executed, of catch. 
ing the plague, in order the better 
to ascertain its true nature, and 
the treatment proper for its cure, 

As he had remarked that per. 
sons seized with the small pox are 
but little liable to take the plague, 
or that if they do take it, both dis. 
eases cease to be malignant, he 
conceived the idea of inoculating 
them reciprocally in order to tem. 
per one by the other. He suc- 
ceeded in the experiment, as he 
has shown in his account of the 
plague of Constantinople printed 
at Mantua. Dr. Valli on another 
occasion, and from the same spirit 
of self-devotion, calmly sucked in 
the poison of a mad dog, to en- 
courage a lady who had just been 
bitten, and whose imagination was 
overpowered by the apprehension 
of the consequences. 

This resolute and _ estimable 
physician, instigated by the love of 
his art and of humanity, is now 
about to proceed to the United 
States, with the intention of brav- 
ing the yellow fever, and studying 
the means of correcting its viru- 
lence. 

He has, for a long time, bestow- 
ed particular attention the 
measles, which commit as much 
havoc as the yellow fever, if not 
more; and he proposes to inocu- 
late interchangeably in this case, 
as in the one just mentioned; al- 
ter having modified the matter of 
the measles by reactives. 

Physicians and all good men 
should follow this courageous phi- 
lanthropist with their best wishes 
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in his pilgrimage to the United 
States. He will find in that happy 
country men who will appreciate 
his character, profit by his expe- 
rience, and co-operate in his la- 
bours. He may carry with him the 
consolatory reflection that his name 
will one day be placed by the side 
of those of his illustrious compa- 
triots, Galvani, Spallanzani, Vacca 
d’Pisa, in Tuscany; Scarpa of 
Pavia; Voltaand Moscati, of Milan. 
A. B. 


New York, Nov. 7, 1817. 


Mr. Evitor—The inclosed let- 
ter I offer you for insertion; in- 
teresting, atleast, as it evinces the 
enthusiasm and folly of a cele- 
brated European character. Should 
you publish it, I must add, that it 
is not meant to lead to any con- 
troversy on questions much dis- 
cussed before. 

You heard, no doubt, last year, 
of this physician from Florence, 
professor Eusebius Valli—He 
treated us with an admirable ex- 
perimental lecture on animal elec- 
tricity, in the college hall. His vi- 
sit to this country proceeded from 
the most laudable motive, for in- 
quiry and experiments on the con- 
tagious nature of the yellow fever. 
Regardless of previous dangers, 
which we warned him against, he 
has literally fulfilled his promise, 
to die in the cause, as you will sce 
by the inclosed narrative. 

His journal on the plague of 
Constantinople is interesting, but 
experimentally inconclusive. We 
shall present a review of it in our 
next number of the Medical Re- 
pository. We have delayed so to 
do, lest he might accuse us of be- 
ing inhospitable. With the same 
delicacy, we shall withdraw no- 
thing from the respect due to his 
memory, his great talents and de- 
Yotion to public good. 
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I remain, with sentiments of re- 
spect, yours, dear sir, 
PASCALIS. 


Havannah, Oct 13, 1815. 


Dr. Felix Pascalis, New York. 

Dear Sir—I have now the sor- 
row to announce to you the death 
of Dr. Valli, on the 24th Sept., of 
the prevailing epidemic at this 
season of the year amongst new- 
comers who visit tropical climates 
from high latitudes, and common- 
ly called yellow fever. 

Dr. Valli arrived at this port on 
the 7th of September; and as some 
peculiar circumstances seem to 
have attended the causes of his 
sickness and death, I shall give 
you a detail of them, as they un- 
doubtedly will be interesting. 

The day subsequent to Dr. Val- 
li’s landing, he did me the honour 
to make me a visit; and we hada 
long conversation on the subject of 
the yellow fever, particularly as it 
relates to its contagious nature. 
He enquired of me, whether I 
had found it contagious in this 
city; or in other words whether I 
believed it communicable from 
one person to another, as is the 
case in measles, scarlatina, &c.? 
To which I replied in the nega- 
tive: that in eight years’ practice 
in this city, I had not seen an in- 
stance where I thought the yel- 
low fever had been received in 
that way. I, however, observed to 
him, that I had seen this fever on 
ship-board, where every person, 
without exception, had sickened 
of this malady, and sometimes all 
the officers and seamen sickened 
nearly at the same time; but that 
I believed the causes of it to have 
originated partly from the cargo 
on board, and the concurrent cir- 
cumstances of a vitiated state of 
the atmosphere. Two instances of 
this description I mentioned, as 
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having occurred to me two months 
ago, on board two vessels; one an 
American vessel, and the other an 
English vessel, from the Brazils, 
with cargoes of tasajo, or jerked 
beet; where all hands sickened of 
this fever, the commanders ex- 
cepted, in a few days after the 
hatches of the vessels were taken 
off; a part of the sick were re- 
moved to sick lodgings on shore, 
but that neither the nurses or the 
visitors were subsequently attack- 
ed with this fever in consequence; 
that I heard of some persons, how- 
ever, who were in the habit of go- 
ing on board these jerked beef 


vessels, and I verily believe sicken- 


ed in consequence. I further ob- 
served to the doctor, that under 
certain circumstances of unclean- 
liness, when a person is labouring 
under this disease, such as ne- 
glecting to remove the fecal and 
other discharges from the apart- 
ments of the sick, as soon as dis- 
charged; in neglecting to change 
the body and bed linen often; in 
consequence of keeping the pa- 
tient in a confined, damp room, 
neglecting ventilation and fumiga- 
tion, and in neglecting to keep the 
person of the sick cleanly, might 
cause this fever in persons un- 
inured to atropical climate, and 
thus predisposed; more particu- 
larly, if they visited the apartments 
of the sick with an empty stomach. 

I observed also, that I had seen 
people who had sickened of this 
disorder, and believed it to have 
been occasioned entirely by over 
fatigue in walking in the hot sun; 
and others from the impure state 
of the atmosphere at certain sea- 
sons of the year in and about this 
city. Moreover, that I had found 
many of those persons, who were 
the most remarkable for temper- 
ance in their diet, both in eating 
and drinking, to be equally, if not 
more susceptible of this fever, 
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than those persons who drink their 
wine, brandy and water, and other. 
wise live as freely, but not in. 
temperately, as in their native, 
high, northern climates; and that 
there were many other causes of a 
minor consideration, that predis- 
posed strangers to sicken of this 
fever. 

The doctor seemed to be of 
opinion, that the yellow fever had 
been as contagious in some parts 
of Europe, Africa, and Asia, as 
some othermaladies acknowledged 
by all the faculty to be really con- 
tagious; but he believed it to be 
otherwise in other parts. He ob- 
served that he should make some 
experiments on himself, in regard 
to this subject, before he left the 
city of Havannah, to be satisfied on 
these points. 

Accordingly, enthusiastic in his 
cause, he commenced he experi- 
ments by visiting all the dirty, 
filthy parts of the city and its 
suburbs in the heat of a vertical 
sun, when the thermometer was 
ranging in the day from 81 to 85 
degrees Fahrenheit (never below 
81 at night); and about the time 
the doctor arrived, we had consi- 
derable falls of rain for several 
days successively, which afforded 
him abundant sources in specula- 
tion in various parts of the city, 
from the 10th to the 21st Septem- 
ber particularly; as the weather 
was fair every day but one during 
this time, and remarkably hot, as 
was observed by every body. 

In his perambulations about the 
city in this vertical sun, in one of 
which I walked with him, he could 
not possibly walk ten rods, with- 
out observing the excessive ne- 
elect of the police of the city, in 
their want of executing the police 
laws in regard to cleanliness, 
which laws, we are informed, are 
very good, if properly executed. 
The streets in the south end of the 
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eity, more particularly, are not 
paved, and are full of deep ruts 
and hollows, where the water re- 
mains stagnant until evaporated 
by solar rays, and into these ruts 
and hollows (which are frequently 
up to a horse’s belly in passing 
through them) the jots de cham- 
bre, and filth of the kitchen are de- 
posited, as well as dead dogs and 
other domestic animals. I have 
seen large dead dogs remain in 
one of these puddles swelled up 
until he bursted, and there con- 
sumed, contaminating the sur- 
rounding atmosphere for many 
rods. But this putrid effluvia was 
perfectly indifferent to the sur- 
rounding inhabitants, they being 
the poorer and lower order of 
Spaniards, and consequently too 
indolent to remove the causes of 
it. Aftera few sun-shiny days a 
yellowish, greenish scum rises on 
the surface of these putrid puddles, 
which are covered with ferment- 
ed air bubbles; from which ex- 
halations inconceivably noxious 
arise, capable of inverting the sto- 
mach of a new-comer, merely’ by 
looking at it. 

Various other local causes, as 
much or more in point, could be 
adduced to substantiate the local 
origin of the yellow fever in this 
city. 
Captain Wheeler, of the brig 
Sea-Island, of New York, with 
whom Dr. Valli came passenger, 
informed me, that the doctor on 
his passage out, was remarkably 
temperate both in eating and 
drinking, that he lived principally 
on soups, vegetables, bread, and 
wine and water, and brandy and 
water, and scarcely ever tasted 
meats of any kind. He followed 
up the same course of living after 
he came on shore here, as his 
friend Don Jose Casimaro Gonza- 
les informed me. It was with this 


worthy gentleman Dr. Valli lived 
while in this city. Even if the doc- 
tor undertook to eat fresh fish, of 
which this market has an abundant 
supply, and some of them very de- 
licious, he swallowed the juice on- 
ly, and then spit out the fish. In 
consequence of this spare mode of 
living, the doctor was literally a 
walking skeleton. 

The last experiment the doctor 
tried on himself will surprise 
you more than any thing else. 
Laying aside the other exciting 
causes he was daily practising on 
himself, with the view to render 
himself the more susceptible of 
taking the yellow fever, on the 
21st of September, 14 days after 
his arrival in the harbour, and 
12 days after his landing in the 
city (he being obliged to per- 
form some port regulations cus- 
tomary for strangers who arrive 
here,) the doctor visited the St. 
John a Dieu, an hospital for the 
male poor of the city and Spanish 
and foreign seamen; and he was to 
have been accompanied by Dr. 
Valle,* the proto medicato, and 
Dr. Thomas Romei, two eminent 
physicians of this city; but from a 
multiplicity of business these two 
gentlemen did not meet Dr. Valli 
at the hospital as appointed; Dr. 
V. however went through the dif- 
ferent apartments of the hospital, 
examining the various cases in it, 
but making more particular en- 


quiries after yellow fever patients. | 


Finding out that some foreign 
sailors were recently dead of this 
malady, and were then laying in 
the dead room, he requested per- 
mission to see them, which was 
complied with. When he returned 
to Den Gonzales (with whom, as 


* Valle, a Spanish gentleman; the 
other is Valli. 
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I before observed, the doctor 
lodged,) he related the following 
experiment he tried on himself. 
The shirt in which one of the dead 
men had recently died of the yel- 
low fever was taken of at the doc- 
tor’s request, which shirt the doc- 
tor intended to have put on himself, 
in contact with his naked body, in 
the same state in which it was 
when taken from the dead man, 
and had been worn by him while 
he was sick of the fever. The in- 
tention was to have tried this ex- 
periment before Drs. Valle and 
Romei, and he waited their arrival 
for some time; but, being impa- 
tient to wait any longer, the doc- 
tor rolls up the shirt in the same 
State it was when taken from the 
dead man, and rubs it over various 
parts of his own naked person, 


such as his breast, fac, hands, | 


arms, thighs, &c. smells of it as 
though it had been a nosegay, and 
applies diferent parts of his naked 
person in contact with the body of 
the defunct by way of friction for 
several minutes, after which he 
returned to his lodgings, just be- 
fore dinner. 

At dinner, he was requested to 
sit at table and eat his soup as 
usual. Having been very much 
gratified with his experiment, as 
he expressed himself, and being 
a litle fatigued by making himself 
merry with some young gentle- 
men in the house, who were new 
comers, at their foolish fears of 
catching the yellow fever, having 
been running after them to rub his 
hands agalust theirs, &c.; he said 
he would drink a glass of wine, 
and then he should probably be 
able to ascertain whether his ex- 
periment affected him or not. He 
drank a glass of wine and soon af- 
ter complained of being indis- 
posed and went to bed. Towards 
evening he grew worse. He had 


taken no medicine excepting wine, 
and rum and water, with a little 
tincture of bark in it. 

At night, or in. the followin 
morning, 22d of Sept. Dr. Ca. 
meron, a pbysician who attended 
the family, was called to visit the 
doctor. Some trifling medicines 
were exhibited, little being thought 
by Dr. C. of his indisposition— 
though Dr. V. observed himself, as 
I afterwards understood, as soon as 
he took sick, that he had the yel- 
low fever and should not survive 
it. On the 23d, in the morning, 
Dr. Romei called to see him; as 
also Dr. Boutefeur and myself. He 
recognized us, but was evidently 
sinking under the weight of his 
disorder; being at that time coma- 
tose, with clammy sweats, cool ex- 
tremities, and a depressed inter- 
mitting pulse. On the 24th, at 10 
in the forenoon, the doctor expired 
perfectly easy. It was said he vo- 
mited biack matter before he died. 

You now have, my dear Sir, all 
the leading facts that I have been 
made acquainted with, laid before 
you, in regard to this novel case. 
1 cannot, however, refrain from 
making some observations, before I 
close this letter,as it relates to what 
may have been the causes of this 
fever in this very eccentric physi- 
cian and traveller. 

Some questions arise with me, 
whether or not Dr. Valli had not 
the seeds of this fever sufficiently 
sown in his system previously to 
this his last visit at the hospital, 
being predisposed as a new-comer, 
never having been in the tropics 
before? Could not the filthy places 
he visited as above related, under 
a hot vertical sun; his mode of 
diet and consequent debility, su- 
peradded to the debilitating effects 
of a tropical climate, be the causes 
of having the fever? and is it not 
highly probable he would have 
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nad it, had he not tried the expe- 
riment of the shirt? or was it all 
these causes combined? or was it 
the shirt and friction only? 

I shall try to get Dr. Valli’s ma- 
nuscripts, if possible, to send you 
and Dr. Mitchell—as soon as the 
result is known, it will be the sub- 
ject of another communication. 
You are at liberty to make what 
use you please of this letter, only 
excuse its imperfections; for I 
have neither time to correct nor 
copy: 

I remain, dear sir, 
Very respectfully, 
Frost. 


RicHaRD SHERIDAN 
expired, after a long and severe 
illness, on the 7th July, 1816, at 
noon, in the 65th year of his age. 
The following well-written me- 
moir of this extraordinary person 
appeared in the Times newspaper 
of London, July 8. ; 

“ The various sensations unde 
which we, with the rest of the 
world, contemplated the course of 
this extraordinary man while liv- 
ing, have been so far recalled to 
us by the recent event of his dis- 
ease, that we cannot dismiss the 


account of it like a common place [| 


article of the Obituary. We do not 
strive to check the pangs of grief 
and pity which mingle with our ad- 
miration for a lost son of genius. 
It is always interesting, whether 
gratifying or painful, to meditate 
the history of a distinguished man, 
and more especialiy of a man, 
from the materials of whose cha- 
racter even more of warning than 
of example may be collected. 
From the mixture and counterac- 
tion of high endowments with vul- 
gar infirmities and unfortunate ha- 
bits ordinary men derive lessons 
of candour and contentment. We 
Cease to murmur at any seeming 


partiality in the distribution of in- 
tellectual gifts’ among mankind, 
when we see the most useful 
qualities withheld from or disdain- 
ed by those upon whom the most 
splendid ones have been munifi- 
cently lavished. It extends our 
charity, and abates our pride, to 
reflect with calmness onthe fate 
of one who was equally the delight 
of society, and the grace of li- 
terature—whom it has been for 
many years the fashion to quote as 
a beld reprover of the selfish spi- 
rit of party; and throughout a pe- 
riod fruitful of able men and try- 
ing circumstances, as the most 
popular specimen in the British 
senate of political consistency, in- 
trepidity, and honour. 

Panegyric becomes worthless 
when it is no longer true—and we 
do not mean to eulogize Mr. She- 
ridan in unqualified terms. Nei- 
ther fact nor principle will bear 
out the silly adoration with which, 
for some days past, he has been 
worshipped by the mest furious of 
his old detractors—by men who 
seem inclined to pay their debts to 
his character with usurious in- 
terest, as if they were discharging 
a fiost obit bond. 

It is needless to say much on 
those intellectual powers whose 
living memorials are formed to 
command the admiration of every 
future age. The astonishing talent 
for observation, and knowledge of 
character, displayed by Mr. Sheri- 
dan,-‘in his dramatic writings, will 
surprise us more when we recol- 
lect that he composed The Rivais 
whilst yet a boy; and that his 
School for Scandal was wriiten at 
four and twenty. Those who are 
best acquainted with the history 
of the stage for an hundred years 
preceding their appearance, can 
best appreciate the obligations of 
the public to an author, whose 
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dialogue has the spirit of reality 
without its coarseness—who nei- 
ther wearies nor offends his audi- 
ence—but whose sentiment is ani- 
mated, and his wit refined. His 
opera is another specimen of vari- 
ous power, which has eclipsed all 
but one of those which went be- 
fore it, and all, without exception, 
of those which have followed. The 
Duenna has but a single rival on 
the stage; and if the broad licen- 
tiousness of the Beggar’s Opera 
has given its author the means of 
indulging a nervous and pregnant 
vein of satire, to be found in no 
other English work, Sheridan has 
combined in the plot and language 
of his Daenna the charms of deli- 
cacy, elegance, and ingenuity; and 
in his songs has discovered a taste 
and pathos of high poetical beauty. 

If we pursue Mr. Sheridan into 
political life, we shall have equal 
causes to admire the vigour and 
versatility of his genius. The field 
on every side of him was occupied 
by the ablest men who had appear- 
ed in Parliament, for more than 
half a century. Burke, whose ma- 
ture mind was richly furnished 
from the intellectual stores of all 
ages and of all nations—Pitt and 
Fox, not left like Sheridan to 
chance, but trained and moulded 
into orators and statesmen;—these 
were formidable checks to the rise 
of an adventurer not recommended 
by character nor connexion—never 
educated for. public life—beset by 
a thousand mischievous habits— 
crusted over with indolence, and 
depressed by fortune. Some won- 
drous internal power buoyed him 
up, anda temper invulnerable to 
ordinary attacks left him at all 
times in possession of his unshaken 
faculties. In co-operation, there- 
fore, or rivalry, or hostility with 
the first men of his day, he dis- 
tinguished himself amongst them 


by wielding with success the ya. 
rious weapons for which the 

were respectively celebrated Ip 
flow of diction he yielded not even 
to Mr. Pitt—in force and acuteness 
he might justly be compared with 
the great opposition leader—while 
in splendour of imagination he 
equailed Burke, and in its use and 
management far excelled him. His 
sarcasms were finer, but lesssevere, 
than those by which Mr. Pitt in- 
dulged his anger; and the wit dis- 
played by Sheridan in Parliament 
was, perhaps, from the suavity of 
his temper, much less sharp than 
brilliant. But the quality which 
predominated over all its com- 
panions in the mind of Mr. Sheri- 
dan was his exquisite and highly 
finished taste. In this rare talent 
he had no competitor; and this it 
was which gave such inimitable 
grace to his expressions, and 
which, in arguing and declaiming, 
in eulogy or invective, disposed 
his thoughts with an effect so full 
and admirable. We cannot expati- 
ate farther on his rhetorical qualifi- 
cations than by observing, that he 
joined to the higher attributes 
above spoken of, the natural ad- 
vantages of a clear and melodious 
voice, a distinct, emphatic, and un- 
affected utterance, and a manly 
and becoming action. As Mr. She- 
ridan has produced a comedy which 
may be described as nearly the 
best in our language, so did he by 
a curious felicity of genius put 
forth, in his speech on the trial of 
Hastings, the finest specimen of 
English senatorial eloquence of 
which modern times can boast. Of 
this divine oration, although none 
but those who heard it can ade- 
quately judge, enough remains to 
justify ourpraises in the fragments 
handed down to us by the publica- 
tions of that period, and in the re- 
corded sentiments of the leaders 
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of all parties, who hung in rapture 
and amazement on his words. Mr. 
Sheridan then reached the pinna- 
cle of his fame. No length of days 
could add to the celebrity at that 
moment poured around him, as an 
orator and statesman of compre- 
hensive and transcendent powers 
—no human fertune could have 
surpassed the expectations then 
formed of his future eminence. 
Why they have not since been re- 
alized, is a question which pos- 
terity will not fail to ask. We pass 
by the details of his parliamen- 
tary progress, from the discus- 
sions on the regency in 1789, to 
those on the same subject in 1811. 
Many important questions, many 
danger crises, which arose in 
the long interval between these 
periods, gave Mr. Sheridan the 
means to establish for himself 
an occasional interest with the 
people of England, distinct from 
any that could have been derived 
from mere proofs of talent, or 
influence of party. On the mu- 
tiny at the Nore, he enjoyed 
the credit of essentially contri- 
buting to save the state. When- 
ever the liberty of the press was 
attacked, that bulwark of the con- 
stitution found in him its most 
zealous and consistent defender: 
and when the early burst of Spa- 
nish patriotism had raised a strong 
sympathy throughout this coun- 
try, it was Mr. Sheridan who first 
gave form and expression to the 
feelings which swelled every Eng- 
lish heart; and who traced in par- 
liament the natural relation be- 
tween the support of Spain and the 
deliverance of Europe. Without 
instituting a too severe or invidi- 
ous scrutiny into the justice of 
those high encomiums which have 
been passed on Mr. Sheridan’s 
patriotic spirit, we shall merely 
observe, that one object of our ad- 
Von. IL. 
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miration is the exquisite judg- 
ment—the dexterity ef tact—with 
which he at all times seized the 
full tide of public sentiment, 
and turned it into the proper chan- 
nel. But it must be acknowledged 
that the longer he remained in the 
house of commons, and before the 
public, the more his personal con- 
sequence declined. Mr. Sheridan 
had never in his happiest days ef- 
fected any thing by steady appli- 
cation. He was capable of intense, 
but not of regular study. When 
public duty or private difficulty 
urged him, he endured the burden 
as if asleep under its pressure. At 
length, when the pain could be no 
longer borne, he roused himself 
with one mighty effort, and burst 
like a lion through the toils. There 
are reasons for believing that his 
constitutional indolence began its 
operation upon his habits at an 
early age. His very first dramatic 
scenes were written by snatches, 
with considerable intervals be- 
tween them. Convivial pleasures 
had lively charms for one whose 
wit was the soul of the table; and 
the sparkling glass—the medium 
of social intercourse—had no small 
share of his affection. These were 
joys to be indulged without effort: 
as such they were too well calcu- 
lated to absorb the time of Mr. 
Sheridan, and sooner or later to 
make large encroachments on his 
character. His attendance in par- 
liament became every year more 
languid—the vis inertie more in- 
curable—the plunges by which 
his genius had now and then ex- 
tricated him in former times less 
frequent and more feeble. We 
never witnessed a contrast much 
more melancholy than between 
the brilliant and commanding ta- 
lent displayed by Mr. Sheridan 
throughout the first regency dis- 
cussions, and the low scale of 
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nerve, activity, and capacity, to | 


which he seemed reduced, when 
that subject was more recently 
agitated in parliament. But indo- 
lence and intemperance must 
banish reflection, if not corrected 
by it; since no man could support 
the torture of perpetual self-re- 
proach. Aggravated, we fear, by 
some such causes, the naturally 
careless temper of Mr. Sheridan 
became ruinous to all his better 
hopes and prospects. Without a 
direct appetite for spending mo- 
ney, he thought not of checking its 
expenditure. The economy of time 
was as much disregarded as that 
of money. All the arrangements, 
punctualities, and minor obliga- 
tions of life were forgotten, and 
the household of Mr. Sheridan 
was always in a state of nature. 
His domestic feelings were ori- 
ginally kind, and his manners gen- 
tle: but the same bad habits se- 
duced him from the house of 
commons, and from home; and 
equally injured him as an agent of 
the public good, and as a dispen- 
ser of private happiness. It is pain- 
ful, it is mortifying, but it is our 
sacred duty, to pursue this history 
to the end. Pecuniary embarrass- 
ments often lead men to shifts and 
expedients—these exhausted, to 
others of a less doubtful colour. 
Blunted sensibility—renewed ex- 
cesses—loss of cast in soctety— 
follow each other in melancholy 
succession, until solitude and dark- 
ness close the scene. 

It has been made a reproach by 
some persons, in lamenting Mr. 
Sheridan’s cruel destiny, that ‘ his 
friends” had not done more for 
him. We freely and conscientious- 
ly declare it as our opinion, that 
had Mr. Sheridan enjoyed ten re- 
ceiverships of Cornwall instead of 
one, he would not have died in 
affluence. He never would have 


attained to comfort or indepen: 
dence in his fortune. A vain man 
may become rich, because his ya- 
nity may thirst for only a single 
mode of gratification. An ambiti- 
ous man, a Jon vivant, a sports- 
man, may severally control their 
expenses; but a man who is inye. 
terately thoughtless of conse. 
quences, and callous to reproof— 
who knows not when he squanders 
money, because he feels not those 
obligations which constitute or di- 
rect its uses—such a man it is im- 
possible to rescue from destruc- 
tion. We go further; we profess not 
to conjecture to what individuals 
the above reproach of forgotten 
friendships has been applied. If 
against persons of illustrious rank, 
there never was a more unfound- 
ed accusation. Mr. Sheridan 
throughout his whole life, stood as 
high as he ought to have done in 
the quarters alluded to. He re- 
ceived the most substantial proofs 
of kind and anxious attachment 
from these personages: and it is to 
his credit that he was not insensi- 
ble to their regard. Ifthe mistaken 
advocates of Mr. Sheridan were 
so much his enemies as to wish 
that he had been raised to some 
elevated office, are they not aware 
that even one month’s active at- 
tendance out of twelve he was at 
all times utterly incapable of giv- 
ing? But what friends are blamed 
for neglecting Mr. Sheridan? 
What /riendshifis did he ever 
form! We more than doubt whe- 
ther he could fairly claim the 
rights of friendship with any lead- 
er of the Whig administration. We 
know that he has publicly asserted 
Mr. Fox to be his friend, and that 
he has dwelt with much eloquence 


on the sweets and enjoyments of 


that connexion: but it has never 
been our fortune to find cut that 
Mr. Fox had on any public or pri- 
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yate occasion bound himself by re- 
ciprocal pledges. Evidence against 
the admission of such ties on his 
part may be drawn from the well- 
known anecdotes of what occurred 
within a few days of that states- 
man’s death. The fact is, that a 
life of conviviality and intemper- 
ance seldom favours the cultiva- 
tion of those better tastes and af- 
fections which are necessary to 
the existence of intimate friend- 
ship. That Mr. Sheridan had as 
maby admirers as acquaintances, 
there is no room to doubt: but 
they admired only his astonishing 
powers: there never was a second 
opinion or feeling as to the un- 
fortunate use which he made of 
them. 

We have now performed an 
honest duty, and in many particu- 
lars an humbling and most dis- 
tressing one we have found it. 
Never were such gifts as those 
which Providence showered upon 
Mr. Sheridan so abused—never 
were talents so miserably perver- 
ted. The term “ greatness” has 
been most ridiculously, and, in a 
moral sense, most perniciously 
applied to the character of one 
who, to speak charitably of him, 
was the weakest of men. Had he 
employed his matchless endow- 
ments with but ordinary judgment, 
nothing in England, hardly any 
thing in Europe, could have 
eclipsed his name, or obstructed 
his progress. It is the peculiar 
praise and glory of our political 
constitution, that great abilities 
may emerge from the meanest 
station, and seize the first honours 
of the community. It is the nobler 
praise, and purer happiness of our 
moral system, that great vices 
throw obstacles before the march 
of ambition, which no force nor 
Superiority of intellect can re- 
move.” 


Died, in Paris, 4th Jan. 1816, 
Baron Guyton prE MorveEau, 
Member of the Class of Physical 
and Mathematical Sciences of the 
Institute. He was born 4th Jan. 
1787. Count Berthollet, the cele- 
brated chemist and member of 
the same class, pronounced a dis- 
course over his grave. Guyton de 
Morveau was a genius of the first 
order, and some judgment may be 
formed of his merit from the fol- 
lowing account of him drawn from 
a periodical publication. 

Guyton de Moreau was one of 
the most extraordinary men of the 
age, both for the prodigious ex- 
tent of his acquirements, and the 
versatility of his powers. His his- 
tory is exceedingly curious. He 
was before the revolution, attorney 
general in the parliament of Di- 
jon, and at the head of the bar 
in his native province. He was 
sent to the legislative assembly in 
1789, and became first the secre- 
tary, and then president of that 
body in 1792. Here he distinguish- 
ed himself as a financier, and as a 
most infuriate republican. In the 
convention of which he was made 
a member, he co-operated zealous- 
ly in all the views and atrocities 
of jacobinism, and voted for the 
death of the king with marked 
asperity. He afterwards acted as 
secretary of the convention. As 
a member of the committee of 
public safety, he was sent by the 
convention to the army of the Mo- 
selle, to superintend the aerostatic 
expeditions, and at the battle of 
Fleurus was seen hovering over 
the French army in a balloon. 
He became subsequently a mem- 
ber of the council of five hun- 
dred, and was there conspicu- 
ous in the department of finance, 
and of internal navigation. He pre- 
sented at the same time various 
and yery able reports, on ques- 
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tions connected with the physical 
sciences and the arts. In 1800 he 
was appointed administrator of the 
mint, and director of the Polytech- 
nic school, and in 1804 an officer 
of the legion of honour, &c. In 
1807 he was president of the first 
class of the institute, and ranked 
among the leading chemists of 
that body. His works are volumi- 
nous, and comprise numerous 
essays on natural philosophy, na- 
tural history and chemistry; copi- 
ous treaties on practical and theore- 
tic chemistry; a dictionary of the 
same science; several volumes of 
forensic speeches and of discourses 
on jurisprudence, and a collection 
of fugitive poems. Allthese possess 
uncommon excellence of their 
kind. The world owes to him the 
important discovery of the mode 
of purifying air by the evaporation 
of muriatic acid. Guyton was a 
very small man with a sharp vi- 
sage, and a most piercing eye. 
His elocution was sometimes 
brilliant, and always dignified, easy 
and energetic. 


Died, in Paris, in 1816, at the age 
of 92, M. Tenon, Member of the 
First Class of the Institute, and of 
great renown in Surgery and Ana- 
tomy. He had contribuied chiefly to 
introduce and extend the practice 
of inoculation in France, and pub- 
lished many valuable works in all 
departments of his art. To him 
were most of the improvements 
in the condition of the hospitals 
and poor houses of Paris princi- 
pally due. He retained to the last 
his characteristic activity both of 
mind and body, and seemed to be 
animated towards the close of his 
long and beneficent career with a 
new zeal for the diffusion of know- 
ledge and the amelioration of hu- 
man life. An eloquent and curious 
biographical panegyric was pro- 
nounced over his grave by Baron 


Percy, another member of the in. 
stitute, and a surgeon of equal ce. 
lebrity. 


M. GuILLorTin, inventor of the 
celebrated instrument for decapita- 
tion, called by his name, died in 
Paris, in 1816. 

M. Guillotin was a shattilien of 
eminence at Paris, much esteem. 
ed for his humanity, his amiable 
manners, and a frankness which 
nothing could intimidate. He was 
a member of the states general, 
when this assembly decreed, that 
the relations of a person guilty of 
treason, ought not to be involved 
in the disgrace of the punishment. 
As public opinion in France at- 
tached no diszrace to the relations 
of a person who was beheaded, M. 
Guillotin proposed the substitu- 
tion of this kind of death in place 
of the usual capital punishment. 
He was therefore charged with 
examining the different means 
by which this had been or could 
be inflicted, on which he made 
a learned report. It concluded 
with recommending the instru- 
ment afterwards known by his 
name, but which was in fact in- 
vented many years before. A cele- 
brated mechanician furnished a 
model of this instrument, in which 
the edge of the fatal knife was 
placed horizontally. In this situa- 
tion, it frequently mutilated the 
victims without occasioning their 
death. The edge was afterwards 
placed obliquely in consequence 
of a report made to the states ge- 
neral by the secretary of the aca- 
demy of surgery. Thus improved 
the machine never failed in effec- 
ting its end. 

M. Guillotin was at the time of 
his death a member of the vaccine 
committee and president of the 
academy of medicine at Paris. 


On the 31st Dec. 1816, MARTIN 
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Henry von Kiaprotn, Professor 
of Chemistry at Berlin, and by far 
the most celebrated chemist in 
Germany, died at a very advanced 
age. He had been a distinguished 
writer for at least 40 years; for he 
published a set of chemicai expe- 
riments on Copal in the year 1776: 
Chemistry lies under greater obli- 
gutions to him than to any other 
chemist of his time. He devoted 
himself entirely to analytical che- 
misiry; and to him we are chiefly 
indebted for the knowledge which 
we at preseni possess of the miner. 
al kingdom; and for the formulas 
employed to develope the consti- 
tuents of minerals. His iabours are 
consigned in six octavo volumes, 
under the title of Beltrage zur Che- 
mischen Kenntniss der Mineralkor- 
fer, the first volume of which was 
published in 1795 and the last in 
| 1815. He was the discoverer of 

uranium, and he confirmed and 
completed the discovery of tel- 
lurium and tetanium. He likewise 
discovered zirconic and mellitic 
acid. 

Died, in Naples, in Jan. 1816. 
of a fever, Rev. Jounn CHETWODE 
Eustace, the accomplished au- 
thor of “ The Classical Tour in 
Italy.” Few works of equal magni- 
tude, and on a subject unconnected 
with the feelings or occurrences of 
the day, ushered into the world by 
no patronage, and written by a man 
till then known to a small circle 
only of friends, ever experienced 
so rapid a diffusion, or acquired to 
the author so sudden and extended 
reputation. His acquaintance was 
sought by almost all persons in his 
country, distinguished by rank and 
talents, and their expectations of 
pleasure and profit from his so- 
ciety were more than equalled by 
the amenity of his manners. Dig- 
nified without pride, cheerful with- 
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out levity, in his Intercourse with 
the world, he never for a moment 
lost sight of his sacred character 
or its duties, which he fulfilled 
without ostentatious display or af- 
fected concealment. Although his 
Tour in Italy exhibits not only his 
extensive acquaintance with classi- 
cal and porite literature, but his 
cultivated and refined taste, yet 
the spirit of Christian morality 
and benevolence, which breathes 
in every page, is perhaps its most 
striking feature; and the same 
gentieness and candour aré conspi- 
cuous in his controversial writings. 
His answer to the charge of the 
Bishop of Lincoln is remarkable for 
strong argument, and for freedom 
of discussion, untinctured by acri- 
mony. His acquirements as a po- 
lite scholar, and the elegance of 
his style, are well known to the 
numerous readers of his publish- 
ed works. His friends alone know 
that his poetical talents were of a 
higher order. He had made consi- 
derable progress in a didactic poem 
on the Culture of the Youirhful 
Mind: which diffidence alone had 
prevented him from finishing, but 
which, in the opinion of those who 
had seen it, and who were well 
qualified to judge of its merits, 
would have added much to his al- 
ready high reputation. 

Amidst his other pursuits, he 
had deeply studied the English 
constitution, and none could more 
warmly admire or strongly feel its 
excellence. political senti- 
ments were those of the men de- 
signated by the title of Old Whigs; 
equally abhorrent of the debase- 
ment of arbitrary sway, and the 
wild uncurbed wanderings of de- 
mocratic fanaticism. Mr. Eustace, 
it is well known, was a member of 
the Romish Church; but such a 
member, as commanded the re- 
spect, and even the affection, of 
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persons of the most discordant re- 
ligious sentiments. In June, 1814, 
he accompanied Lord Carrington 
in an excursion to Paris. l'rom the 
specimens of his literary talent al- 
ready before the public, it is much 
to be regretted that he had not 
commenced author earlier in life: 
the cause of this is to be attributed 
partly to the native modesty of his 
disposition, and perhaps to an un- 
consciousness of his own powers. 
He was likewise the author of two 
small anonymous publications—!. 
A Political Catechism, adapted to 
the present moment, 1810, 8vo.; 
and 2, The Proofs of Christianity, 
1814, 12mo. 


At Pisa, in Tuscany, March 
19, 1816, in the 86th year of his 
age, died Puitie Mazzei, author 
of a political and historical work 
on North America. 

Mazzei was descended of re- 
spectable parentage in Tuscany, 
and received the best education its 
universities afforded. He early 
applied himself to medicine, a 
science, however, to which he was 
not attached, and it does not ap- 
pear that he made any great ac- 
quisitions in it. Endued with a 
mind free and independent, and 
disdaining to reside in a country 
where superstition and despotism 
formed a barrier to all generous 
efforts in the cause of freedom and 
liberty, his affections were soon 
alienated from the place which 
gave him birth. 

After travelling over the eastern 
part of Europe and acquiring a lit- 
tle fortune by trade, he established 
himself in business at London. But 
the ordinary routine of commer- 
cial transactions, was little calcu- 
lated to engross a mind like that 
of Mazzei’s—better suited to the 
cabinet than the counting room. 

The rising colonies of Great 


Britain attracted his notice, and he 
was induced to embark his fortune 
for Virginia, where he attempted 
to introduce the culture of the 
vine and olive, and other fruits of 
his native country. Hostilities soon 
broke out, in which Mazzei mani- 
fested an enthusiastic zeal for the 
cause of his adopted country. In 
1779 he was sent by the state of 
Virginia on a secret mission to 
Europe. In 1785 he returned to 
America, but re-embarked imme- 
diately afterwards for France. In 
1788 we find him at Paris, among 
the corps diplomatique, in the ser- 
vice of the king of Poland. The 
revolution in France drove him to 
Warsaw, where he was made 
privy counsellor to Stanislaus Au- 
gustus. The subsequent dismem- 
berment of Poland, and the trou- 
bles of its virtuous monarch, were 
productive of many changes in the 
lot of Mazzei, who finally retired 
to Pisa, in Italy, where, from a life 
of temperance, and a happy cli- 
mate, he lived to an advanced age. 

Mazzei was a distinguished po- 
litician. In principles he was a re- 
publican, anda confessed enemy to 
all tyrants, whether of church or 
state. His work on America fur- 
nishes ample proofs of his adhe- 
rence to the best principles in po- 
litics. He was possessed of great 
ingenuousness of character and 
simplicity of manners. 

His knowledge of mankind was 
extensive, and he was a profound 
adept in the science of human na- 
ture. He numbered among his 
friends and correspondents the 
first men of Europe and America. 
Towards the United States his af- 
fections were entirely devoted, 
and his principal consolation, in 
the decline of life, was derived 
from seeing that country flourish, 
of which he was proud to consl- 
der himself an adopted citizen. 
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Died, in Belgrave Place, Pim- 
jico, September 6, 1816, in his 
s0th year, Mr. THomas CLARK, 
proprietor of Exeter Change, and 
occupier with the sale of cutlery, 
turnery, &c. of about one half of 
that extensive range of building. 
He was brought up under his fa- 
ther, who farmed his own estate 
near Coventry of about 30 acres of 
land. At the age of 22 he came to 
London, and got a place as a por- 
ter, in which situation he saved a 
little money; and on the death of 
his father acquired 200/. with 
which he went into partnership in 
trade, was unfortunate, and lost 
all: except the character of an 
honest man, which he was in the 
strictest sense of the word. He 
soon got another porter’s place, 
and by a rigid economy, saved 
enough to take a stick-shop at the 
corner of Exeter Change; and 
from that period he gradually 
prospered in his circumstances. 
After a time, he purchased the 
Menagerie, and used to give cus- 
tomers a ticket to see the lions, 
&c. His dealings were marked 
with the utmost integrity, and he 
realized a fortune estimated at 
300,0002, 


Died, in Amsterdam, aged 107, 
Moses Gomez CARVALHO, a Jew, 
born in Portugal in 1706, and who 
emigrated from thence in 1729, 
on account of his religion. He was 
twice married, and had many chil- 
dren; of whom the eldest died 
when 78 years of age, and the 
youngest is only 22 years; both 
were the children of his first wife. 


His second wife was delivered in- 


1798 of ason, who died shortly af- 
ter. In 1804, he had seen his fifth 
generation, in the person of a 
great grandson. The deceased en- 
Joyed all his faculties until the 
moment of his death, never hav- 


ing lost a tooth, and never having 
worn spectacles. His drink was 
milk and water. 

Died, Dec. 1816, at Exeter, 
England, in his 86th year, Mr. 
Jonn Lanp, of the New London 
Inn. He was the oldest, and sup- 
posed to be nearly the richest inn- 
keeper in the kingdom. To the 
Devon and Exeter Hospital he has 
left 5007. His remains were in- 
terred with much funeral pomp. 
The hearse, drawn by six horses, 
was followed by eight coaches and 
four, 15 post chaises, and 160 gen- 
tlemen on horseback. 


At Vienna, aged 44, Dizrricu, 
a coach-maker, who has left four 
millions of florins to his two daugh- 
ters, which prodigious sum he 
gained by carriages for the army. 


At Vienna, Or.saM, the richest 
publican in that city, and doubt- 
less in all Austria. He has left 
above three millions of Austrian 
money, the fruit of industry and 
economy. He had been a dealer 
in wine above 30 years, and be- 
gan with avery little publie-house. 


At Pest, BREDERMAN, a Jew, 
who has left property of eight 
millions of florins, which he ac- 
quired chiefly by contracts twen- 
ty years ago. He went from house 
to house with a bundle at his back. 
He offered Dr. Frank, a physician 
at Vienna, half a million to pro~ 
long his life. 


From the Port Folio. 
ALEXANDER: JAMES DALLAS, ESQ. 
The following brief sketch of 
some prominent features in the 
biography of the late Mr. Dallas, 
is formed from authentic materi- 
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als. A more full account of his life 
is expected at some future day to 
be given to the world, witha se- 
lection from his various literary 
and proiessional productions. 

Alexander James Dallas was 
born on the 2ist of June, 1759, in 
the island of Jamaica. When quite 
young he was sent by his father to 
school at Edinburgh. He was af- 
terwards at Westminster school, 
and was for some time a pupil of 
Elphinstone, who is known as the 
translator of Dr. Johnson’s mot- 
toes to his periodical essays. 

His father, Robert Dallas, was 
anative of Scotland, and a very 
eminent physician in the island of 
Jamaica. He was wealthy, and his 
son lived in the expectation of in- 
heriting from him an ample estate. 
In 1780 the latter married a lady 
of Devonshire, England. 

in 1781, after the death of his 
father, he left England, for Ja- 
maica, accompanied by his wife. 
Instead, however, of his expecta- 
tions being fulfilled, it was found 
that the whole of Dr. Dallas’s 
large property was left at the 
mercy of his widow, who after- 
wards married again, and no part 
of the property ever came to the 
rest of the family. 

He left Jamaica in the month of 
April, 1783, and arrived at New 
York on the 7th of June, in the 
same year, and at Philadelphia a 


week after. This voyage was un- 


dertaken simply with a view toa 
temporary residence of a month or 
two, for the benefit of the health 
of Mrs. Dallas, and not from any 
political feeling or motive, as has 
been erroneously stated in some 
of our newspapers. His political 
opinions were formed here: nor is 
it to be wondered that strong re- 
publican sentiments should take 
root in a young and ardent mind, 
just arrived on a soil which had 
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so lately been the scene of so man 
heroic exploits and splendid efforts 
in the cause of liberty. 

His determination however to 
remain, and to take a share in the 
destiny of a young and growing 
country, seems to have been al. 
most instantaneously formed: and 
accordingly on the 17th of June, 
three days after, he took the oath 
of allegiance to the state of Penn. 
sylvania before Plunket Fleeson, 
Esq He has ever: since resided in 
Philadelphia, except while acting 
at Washington as secretary of the 
treasury. 

Besides his talents and his singu- 
lar industry, he brought with him 
to Philadelphia (with the excep- 
tion of two introductory letters, 
one to Robert Morris, the other ta 
Mr. Bingham,) only some com: 
missions which had been present- 
ed to him in his native island 
and in England. These were, that 
of lieutenant in a regiment of mi- 
litia forces of the county of Corn- 
wall, in August 1778—that of cap- 
tain in the same in June 1779— 
and a commission of master in 
chancery, presented to him in Oct. 
1781 by the governor of Jamaica, 
which latter was considered as 
complimentary to a young man of 
talents, and given to induce him 
to remain in the island, with the 
prospect of early professional 
business and emoluments 

For some time after his arrival 
in Philadelphia he was engaged in 
preparing himself for admission to 
the bar, which required in a case 
like his, a study of two years in 
the state. This he accomplished, 
and in July 1785 was admitted to 
practise in the supreme court of 
Pennsylvania: and in the course of 
four or five years gradually be- 
came a practitioner in the courts 
of the Upited States. 

During this period his practice 
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not being extensive, he prepared 
his Reports for the press, and oc- 
cupied himself in various literary 
undertakings. Many of the pro- 
ductions in the magazines of that 
day, were from the pen of Mr. 
Dallas. Of the Columbian Maga- 
zine he was at one period the edi- 
tor. His productions will bear a 
comparison with those of his co- 
temporarics: and this will be 
thought no small praise to the pen 
of a young man, when it is recol- 
lected that the labours of Frank- 
lin, Rush, and Hopkinson adorned 
the columns of those fugitive pub- 
licauions. 

On the 19th January, 1791, he 
was appointed secretary of the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvanta, by 
governor Miffitn, a man for whom, 
till the day of his death, he enter- 
tained the kindest affection and 
sentiments of the most lively gra- 
tude. 

This important and dignified 
situation brought Mr. Dallas into 
public notice, and various honour- 
able testimonials were conferred 
upon him. Having been chosen 
amember of the St. George’s so- 


ciety in 1789, he was in 1791 elcc- 


ted a member of the American 
Philosophical society; in 17935 of 
the Hibernian society, and in 1794 
a trustee of the University. In 
1795 he was chosvn an honorary 
member of the “ Columbianum or 
American college for the encour- 
agement of painting, sculpture, 
architecture, perspective, engrav- 
ing, and such collateral branches 
of them as are relatively connected 
therewith.” Of this institution we 
know nothing but the name. It 
serves however to show that he 
was at that early period what he 
continued to be in every situation, 
a friend of the liberal arts, and 
prompt to aid and promote them. 


In December 1793 his commis- 
Von. IT. 


sion of secretary of this common- 
wealth was renewed by governor 
Mifflin. Not long after he was ap- 
pointed paymaster general of the 
forces that marched to the west- 
ward, and accompanied the expe- 
dition to Pittsburgh. In the ma- 
nagement of the whole of this im- 
portant office he was eminently 
active and useful. In December 
1796 the trust of secretary was 
again confided to him. His inti- 
mate connection with the execu- 
tive of Pennsylvania for so long a 
period, necessarily gave him an 
opportunity of attaining a know- 
lege of the public men and of the 
public affairs of this state, which 
occurs to but few. While he held 
this office he published an edition 
of the laws of the commonwealth, 
accompanied with notes. 

On the election of governor 
M‘Kean, in 1799, Mr. Dallas re- 
ceived the commission of secretary 


of state for the fourth time. This he 


held until the month of March 
1801, when upon the election of 
Mr. Jefferson, he was appointed 
attorney of the United States for 
the eastern district of Pennsyl- 
vania, and resigned his secretary- 
ship. This commission was con- 
firmed by the senate in 1802, and 
he continued connected in this 
way with the government of the 
United States until his removal to 
Washington. 

On the 26th July, 1801, he was 
appointed by governor M‘Kean re- 
corder of the city of Philadelphia, 
but resigned shortly after in con- 
sequence of the incompatible law, 
as it has been called, which was 
enacted by the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In the politics of this country 
he had taken an early part, and he 
continued to take an active and 
zealous one till the last period of 
his life. He was uniformly @ a rer 
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publican, and acted with and sup- 
ported the politics which have 
predominated in this country since 
the first election of Mr. Jefferson, 
With these, however, his profes- 
sion, to which he intimately de- 
voted himself, went hand in hand, 
and so early as April 1798, a num- 
ber of citizens honoured his profes- 
sional exertions in the case of the 
contested election of Israel Israel, 
with a piece of plate, bearing the 
following inscription: 
Tocitizen Alexander J. Dallas, 

As atestimony of his able and distinguished 
defence of the Right of Suffrage in the 
trial of the contested election be- 
fore the committee of the Se- 
nate of Pennsylvania, in 
February, 1798. 

Other situations which he held 
might be mentioned, such as that 
of commissioner of bankrupts dur- 
ing part of the period of Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s presidency. These, how- 
ever, are too subordinate to notice. 

On the 6th October, 1814, he 
was appointed secretary of the 
treasury of the United States. The 
circumstances of the time when 
he embarked in this new and dif- 
ficult situation, the boldness with 
which he assumed its responsi- 
bilities, the energetic traits of cha- 
racter which he displayed, and the 
general confidence and approba- 
tion with which his career was ac- 
companied, are fresh in the recol- 
tions of all. 

On the 13th of March, 1815, he 
undertook the additional and very 
delicate trust of secretary of war, 
and performed with acknowledged 
success the invidious task of re- 
ducing the army of the United 
States. 

In the month of Secasthinn, 
1816, peace being restored, the 
finances arranged, the embarrass- 
ment of the circulating medium 
daily diminishing and soon to dis- 
appear under the inflyence of the 


bank which it had so long been 
his labour to establish, his proper- 
ty insufficient to defray the ex- 
penses of his situation, with a fa- 
mily still dependent on him, he 
resigned his honourable station, 
and returned to his practice of the 
law in this city. Here he entered 
upon professional business with 
the zeal and ardour of youth. His 
business was immense, and his ta- 
lents as an advocate were held in 
requisition not only at home, but 
from almost every quarter of the 
union. 

In the midst however of pro- 
spects more brilliant than he had 
ever witnessed, and while indul- 
ging in the fond belief that a few 
years of exertion would secure to 
his family a handsome competency 
in case of his loss, death suddenly 
closed his career. Exposure to 
cold, and great professional exer- 
tion in a very important cause, 
brought on an attack of the gout 
in his stomach, at Trenton, of 
which he died on the 16th of Ja- 
nuary, 1817, a few hours after 
reaching his home. 

His property was exceedingly 
diminished by his residence at 
Washington. Liberal and hospita- 
ble in Philadelphia, where his 
house was ever the agreeable re- 
sort of friends and of strangers, he 
could not change to a cool calcu- 
lating parsimony, when placed in 
one of the highest offices of the 
government. His generosity and 
kindness far outran his salary. 

Mr. Dallas possessed a mind 
highly gifted by nature and rickly 
cultivated with a variety of know- 
ledge. An early and frequent habit 
of writing had made him prompt 
in the use of his pen and uncom- 
monly elegant in his style. His 
productions are chaste and per- 
spicuous: seldom ornamented with 
figures, but when introduced they 
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are used with a happy effect. Easy 
and simple however as his compo- 
sitions appear, he was exceedingly 
curious in the choice of words, 
and often corrected before he 
finished. His situations in the go- 
vernment of Pennsylvania and the 
United States, and his acquain- 
tance with public men, stored his 
mind with political knowledge, 
which he was ever ready to com- 
municate, and he was remarkably 
pleasing in his mode of doing it. 
He excelled in conversation, which 
he could adapt to every person, 


and always fixed attention. His | 
manners were highly polished and — 


agreeable. As an advocate he was 
learned, ingenious, and excursive, 
at times very eloquent, but he had 
occasionally the fault of too much 
diffuseness. He shone as an orator 
in a public meeting, where in the 
course of his life he was often 
called on to speak. In the high 
office he filled towards the close 
of his life, he displayed an energy 
of conduct not generally antici- 
pated, and a versatility of talent 
that proved his mind to be capa- 
ble of grasping whatever subject 
it attempted. His character as a 
statesman appeared of the highest 
order—bold, comprehensive, and 
profound, and his loss is justly 
considered as a national one. 

The best known of his numer- 
ous productions are the following: 

Reports of cases decided in the 
courts of Pennsylvania, 4 vols. 

The edition of the Laws of 
Pennsylvania, with notes. 

Features of Jay’s Treaty. , 

Speeches on the Trial of Blount, 
and on the Impeachment of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania (taken by other 
hands. 

Address of the Society of Con- 
stitutional Republicans in 1805. 


Exposition of the causes and 
character of the late war. 

He left also, unfinished, sketches 
of a history of Pennsylvania. 


Boston, May 11, 1816. 

HON. SAMUEL DEXTER, L. L. D. 

“ In nostra civitate, amfilissimus 
quisque et clarissimus vir.” 

The candidate is withdrawn ere 
the canvass has closed. “ What 
shadows we are, and what shadows 
we pursue!” 

It was at Athens, the public are 
apprised, that event took place 
which has deprived for ever his fa- 
mily of the countenance, society 
of the substantial support, and his 
country of the services of Samuel 
Dexter. 

To that village the deceased, 
it seems, had repaired on a visit 
to a son just commencing there 
his establishment tor life. Pa- 
rental presence consecrates, on 
such an occasion, filial felicity, 
and the son was at once blest and 
an orphan.—Mr. Dexter reached 
Athens on the Tuesday of last 
week, and on Saturday morning 
was a corpse. The physicians pro- 
nounced his complaint the scarlet 
fever. Himself was satisfied, as 
were those of his family about him, 
that it was the epidemic prevalent 
at Washington, whence he had 
probably brought away the seeds 
of it. A similar mistake of the 
faculty occurred in the last sick- 
ness of General Washington, who 
perished from the same disor- 
der. On Thursday, Mr. Dexter 
was aware of his dissolution, and 
made some final arrangements 
of personal concerns. From this 
time until the agonies of death 
were upon him, the Christian ap- 
pears to have waited with calm 
composure, the coming of the 
shock that was to sunder soul from 
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body; and to have encouraged, 
from the example of his own re- 
signation, his family around * to 
bow with reverence to Him who 
maketh darkness his pavilion.” 

Mr. Dexter was the second son 
of the Hon. Samuel Dexter, a 
merchant of Boston, where this 
son was born, a representative and 
counsellor of the province, and by 
his death the founder of the Dex- 
ter professorship in Harvard Uni- 
versity. (Anthol. July, 1810.)— 
The grandfather was a respected 
clergyman. The father was a man 
of eminent understanding, and is 
thought to have been the “ Luco,” 
who advocated so ably Governor 
Bowdoin’s election. As counselior 
of the province, he was negatived 
by the governor, until, so constant- 
ly was he elected, it was thought 
prudent not to persist. In 1774, 
however, his was the signal honour 
of being negatived by Gave, in 
company with Bowdoin and Win- 
throp, from the “express com- 
mands of his majesty.” The pen 
of this statesman is to be traced in 
the previous answers to the gover- 
nors’ speeches, and in the various 
state papers of the day, which have 
so long been the theme of general 
admiration for perspicuous argu- 
ment, respectful remonstrance, and 
temperate firmness. In his more 
advanced years metaphysics was 
his favourite study; and the Priest- 
leian theology the subject. in which 
he is understood to have been pre- 
foundly versed. 

His son Samuel was prepared 
for the University under the care 
of the Rev. Aaron Putnam, of 
Pomfret, (Conn.) a distinguished 
classical scholar, and of high re- 
pute for the talent of tuition. He 
was admitted at Cambridge in 
1777, and produced at one of its 
exhibitions a poem; a handsome, 
and, for that time of life, an un- 
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commonly matured performance; 
and, in taking his degree he was 
cast to the first honour of the 
day. The last literary distinction, 
the degree of Ductor of Laws, 
was conferred on him by his 
illustrious mother the year be. 
fore last, a compliment the more 
marked from its singleness, as he 
was the only individual to whom 
this degree was assigned that year. 

As ia political life at Philadel- 
phia he occasionally engaged in 
trials of magnitude, so his profes- 
sional employments bere’ were 
sometimes made to yield to poli- 
tical requisitions. Lo Governors 
Strong and Sullivan, Mr. Dexter 
was successively counsellor. 

One of the government of Har- 
vard University in 1804, he was 
active in effecting the election of 
Mr. Ames to the vacant office of 
President. He always had the in- 
terests of this institution at heart, 
and did the state service in pro- 
moting them. 

The prerogative of the mind 
of Mr. Dexter was a right on all 
subjects to think for itself. A se- 
cond war with Great Britain was 
declared, and on this question and 
the points incidental, Mr. Dexter 
separated from his party. 

Death has precluded that full 
vindication of his motives which 
is future conduct might have ex- 
hibited. He charged the times with 
changing, and the times retorted 
upon him. Be it for other times to 
settle the question! 

Commerce owes him obliga- 
tions for the deci.led stand he took 


against a perpetual embargo. “ Un- 
_constitutiona 


? was the anathema 


fulminated against it by him in all 
courts and public bodies. Cato 


Closed all his speeches with the 
words, “ Carthage must be de- 
stroyed.” “ The embargo is uncon- 
stitutional and may not be obeyed,” 
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were for some time the words of 
Mr. Dexter. His voice was heard 
at the capitol; and if ever this ex- 
periment is again to be hazarded 
on a maritime people, it will be in 
amanner essentially different. 

The throb with which his patriot 
heart beat high at the naval suc- 
cesses of his countrymen, will long 
be remembered. 

Mr. Dexter was Senator and 
Counsellor of this Commonwealth; 
Representative and Senatorin Con- 
gress; Secretary of War and the 
‘Treasury; member of the Ameri- 
can Academy, and Doctor of 
Laws. 

He died aged 54. Famed in life, 
he was fortunate in death. He 
died in the full favour of his facul- 
ties and vigour of life. Probably 
among his greatest exertions were 
those then recently made in the 
Supreme Court of the Union 
against Mr. Pinkney. 

As a Christian he was exem- 
plary in his attendance on public 
worship, and deeply grounded in 
his faith. Religious subjects were 
peculiarly congenial to his mind, 
and received much of his attention. 
He was in the habit of retiring, 
“the world shut out,” and from 
time of abstracting himself to eter- 
nity. 

Such was Samuel Dexter. What 
a void does the death of this single 
individual leave in the community, 
and when may we reasonably ex- 
pect it will be filled as before? 


From the Analectic Magazine. 
Died, on the 8th January, 1817, 
at Yale College, in Connecticut, 

the Rev. Timoray Dwicur. 
Few men, in our country, have, 
fur the last thirty-five years, filled 


a larger space in the view of the | 
literary and religious public, than 
the late president Dwight. 

He was born at Northampton, 


in the state of Massachusetts, May, 
1752. he family, from which he 
descended, is, we understand, one 
of the oldest in that commonwealth. 
His father, Timothy Dwight, was 
a gentleman of liberal education, 
of great respectability of charac- 
ter, and particularly distinguished 
for the scrupulous integrity with 
which he discharged every rela- 
tive duty. His mother was a daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Jonathan Edwards, 
President of the College at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey,—so extensively 
known as a metaphysician and di- 
vine. Their oldest child, Timothy, 
the subject of this sketch, was ear- 
ly noticed as a boy of uncommon 
sprightliness, and of great quick- 
ness of apprehension. His acquisi- 
tion of the elements of learning 
was so rapid, that before the age of 
four, he could read, as an exercise, 
a chapter in the Bible, with ease 
and propriety. He was early put 
under the instruction of the Rev. 
Enoch Huntingdon, of Middle- 
town, Connecticut,—a gentleman 
of great classical attainments; and, 
at the age of thirteen years, was 
admitted into the freshman class 
of Yale college. 

He took the degree of bachelor 
of arts in 1769, at the age of seven- 
teen. As might be expected, from 
the character he had maintained 
as an undergraduate, he left col- 
ledge with a high reputation, not 
only as a young man of brilliant 
talents, but of the most solid and 
valuable acquirements. From his 


commencing bachelor of arts, ull 


he was elected a tutor of the col- 
lege, he spent his time, partly with 
his friends at Northampton,—part- 
ly as an instructor in the classical 


_ school in New Haven,—and part- 


ly in college pursuing his studies 
as aresident graduate. What was 
the course of his studies, during 
this interval, and what success at- 
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tended them, appears from an ora- 
tion exhibited by him at the com- 
mencement of 1772, when he was 
admitted to a master’s degree. 
This scholastic exercise was re- 
ceived with unprecedented ap- 
plause; and, as the performance 
of a youth of twenty, was univer- 
sally considered as evidence of un- 
common research, great correct- 
ness of taste and maturity of judg- 
ment. By the advice of his friends, 
this oration was soon published, 
entitled ‘a Dissertation on the 
History, Eloquence, and Poetry of 
the Bible.” This was his first pud- 
lication; and is a subject which he 
ever afterwards delighted to con- 
template. It strongly exhibits some 
of the peculiar features of his 
mind, and shows the course of 
study which he very early adopted. 

At the commencement of 1771, 
he was elected a tutor of the col- 
lege,—the duties of which station 
he discharged, for six years, with 
great fidelity and success. 

Mr. Dwight distinguished him- 
self in every branch; and it may 
be said, without hazard of mistake 
or contradiction, that no tutor in 
Yale college ever received more 
unqualified applause as an instruc- 
tor. His instructions seem to 
have had, at this time, substanti- 
ally the same character as they 
are known to so many to have had 
after he came to the presidency. 
Every thing be said was peculiarly 
adapted to the circumstances of 
those he taught. He endeavoured 
to render his instructions practical; 
to convince his pupils that they 
were preparing themselves for ac- 
tive life, and that whatever they 
learnt would, directly or indirect- 
ly, contribute to their success. 

He married, in the year 1776, 
Miss Mary Woolsey, daughter of 
Benjamin Woolsey, Esq. of Long 
Island; and, the next year, quitted 
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his office of tutor in college. Soon 
after leaving college, he accepted 
an offer made to him to enter the 
American army as chaplain; and 
served in this capacity, in the di. 
vision commanded by General Put- 
nam. This was a scene, in most 
respects, new to him, and required 
avery different exercise of talents, 
from what is demanded in acade. 
mical instruction and discipline, It 
is understood, however, that he 
very easily accommodated himself 
to his novel circumstances; and 
recommended himself highly both 
to the officers and soldiers, as well 
by his ordinary conversation and 
deportment, as by the discharge of 
his appropriate duties. 

His continuance with the army, 
however, was but short. Early in 
the succeeding year, he was called 
to Northampton, by the afflicting 
intelligence of the death of his fa- 
ther. 

Mr. Dwight, as his father left a 
numerous family, which needed 
his assistance, resided now, for se- 
veral years, with his mother at 
Northampton; and discharged, in 
this situation, every filial and fra- 
ternal duty. During this time he 
established an academy in North- 
ampton, which gained very great 
reputation. He likewise preached 
occasionally in the neighbouring 
towns. 

At the close of the revolutionary 
war, there were many questions 
deeply interesting to individuals 
and to the community, which came 
before the state legislatures; and 
especially in Massachusetts, where 
the revolution began. At this dif- 
ficult time, Mr. Dwight was 
chosen to represent the town of 
Northampton, in the General 
Court at Boston. In the legisla- 
ture, on several questions of great 
public expectation, he acquitted 
himself in a manner highly ho- 
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nourable to himself, and so as to 
give the strongest impression of 
his integrity, and sacred regard to 
justice. In 1783, he accepted of an 
invitation to settle as a clergyman, 
in the parish of Greenfield, in the 
town of Fairfield in Connecticut; 
and entered on the laborious duties 
of parish minister. In Greenfield 
he continued ten years. 

In the year 1785, he published 
an epic poem in eleven books en- 
titled *‘ The Conquest of Canaan.’ 
It was brought into the form in 
which it was finally published in 
the twenty-fourth year of his age. 
A subscription of more than three 
thousand names was at this time 
obtained to aid in its publication; 
but the state of public affairs, in 
connexion with various other 
causes, induced the author to keep 
it from the public till the period 
just mentioned. 

In the year 1794, he published 
Greenfield Hill—a poem in seven 
parts. This poem has had an ex- 
tensive circulation; and, for this 
reason, it is the less necessary to 
give a more particular account of 
it here. 

While Dr. Dwight resided at 
Greenfield, his reputation as a 
preacher, and as a man of litera- 
ture and splendid talents, was con- 
stantly increasing and extending. 
As a preacher, at this time he was 
especial distinguished for the 
clearness of his thoughts, for the 
copiousness and elegance of his 
diction, and for the distinctness 
and fervour of his elocution. 
Hence he was often solicited to 
officiate on public occasions of 
great interest; and, on no such oc- 
casion, ever disappointed the ex- 
pectations of his friends. Soon af- 
ter his settlement at Greenfield he 
delivered a discourse at the ordina- 
tion of a clergyman in a neigh- 
bouring town, which received 


more than usual applause. This 
sermon he refused to publish; but 
manuscript copies of it were taken 
by his friends, and extensively cir- 
culated. One of these copies reach- 
ed England, and was in possession 
of Cowper. It is the discourse al- 
luded to ina letter from Cowper 
to an American correspondent, in 
the life of that poet by Hayley. ¢ I 
return you my thanks, sir,’ says 
he, *‘ for the volumes you sent me, 
two of which I have read with 
pleasure, Mr. Edward’s book, and 
the Conquest of Canaan. The rest 
I have not had time to read, ex- 
cept Dr. Dwight’s sermon, which 
pleased me almost more than any 
that I have either seen or heard.” 

Dr. Dwight, during his resi- 
dence at Greenfield, contributed 
largely, both in prose and verse, to 
to a newspaper of a superior li- 
terary character published in New 
Haven, by Mr. Josiah Meigs, af- 
terwards professor of mathema- 


tics and natural philosophy in Yale. 


college, and since president of the 
University of Georgia. Of these 
communications, it may be proper 
to particularize a series of papers, in 
the manner of the British periodi- 
cal essayist, entitled ‘ The Friend.’ 
—They possess no inconsiderable 
excellence, both for style of com- 
position and for selection of to- 
pics. 

Soon after Dr. Dwight removed 
to Greenfield, he opened an aca- 
demy for the reception of youth of 
both sexes; which soon gained a 
reputation, perhaps, unparalleled 
in any similar institution in this 
country. It was indebted, for its 
celebrity, to no extraneous aid 
whatever; and rested, for support, 
solely on the talents and exertions 
of the founder. 

On the death of President Stiles, 
in May 1795, the public attention 


was immediately turned towards. 
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Dr. Dwight, as his successor. He 
was accordingly elected to the pre- 
sidency of Yale college, at the first 
meeting of the corporation; and 
inducted into office the succeed- 
ing September. Under his super- 
intendance the college soon be- 
gan to flourish beyond all exam- 
ple; and perhaps its reputation 
was never more extensive than at 
the time of his death. When he 
entered on the duties of the presi- 
dency, the office of professor of 
divinity was vacant; and, as se- 
veral ineffectual attempts had been 
made to procure a proper incum- 
bent, Dr. Dwight engaged to dis- 
charge the duties of this office 
likewise. A few years after, he was 
regularly elected to the divinity 
chair; which he filled, till his death, 
with unparalleled reputation and 
SUCCESS. 

Among the literary labours of 
Dr. Dwight, while in the presi- 


dency, may be mentioned, in the 


first place, his systematic dis- 
courses; containing a complete 
view of theoretical and practical 
divinity. These discourses he com- 
posed with great care, frequently 


revised them; and has left them 


prepared for the press. He has 


left, likewise, in the same state of 


preparation, many discourses on 
miscellaneous topics, and several 


dissertations on subjects connected 


with the proofs of Christianity and 


biblical literature. Another work, | 


upon which he bestowed great la- 
bour, and which he has left ready 
for publication, is an account of 
the States of New England, and 
the State of New York; collected 
in various tours through this part 
of the United States, during the 
last twenty years of his life. This 
is a work, in the preparation of 
which he took much more than 
usual interest. The work is histo- 
rical, topographical, and statistical; 


and will undoubtedly be considere¢ 
as an invaluable legacy to his coun. 
try. He has left likewise an ori. 
ginal poem, which he completed 
only afew days before his death. 
He also took a very active part in 
the formation of the Connecticy: 
Academy of Arts and Sciences; 
and, as their printed transactions 
will show, contributed several pa- 
pers to the collections of that body. 

His mind was evidently formed 
for the highest efforts of intellec- 
tual vigour. His judgment was 
clear and discriminating; his me- 
mory retentive; his imagination 
strong and active; and his sensi- 
bility acute. But, what perhaps 
chiefly distinguished him, was a 
mental energy,—a faculty of at 
once summoning to his aid all the 
powers of his understanding,—a« 
readiness,—a promptitude, which, 
on no occasion, deserted him. 
Hence, as a public speaker he ap- 
peared to uncommon advantage; 
especially in extemporaneous ad- 
dresses. 

As a man of literature his infor- 
mation was various and extensive. 
it should be here recollected, that 
from the age of twenty-three or 
twenty-four, on account of the 
weakness of his eyes, almost all 
his reading was done by the aid of 
others, and almost all his writing 
by an amanuensis. No person, pro- 
bably, thought less highly of every 
species of learning, which is cal- 
culated merely for ostentation. 
His literary acquirements were all 
designed for practical utility; and 
were made, in some way, subser- 
vient to the purposes of life. No 
person, perhaps, was more tho- 
roughly read in the poetry and 
eloquence of the English language; 
and, generally, in whatever relates 
to philosophical criticism. He had 
likewise a strong relish for natural 
science; was well versed in the 
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diferent departments of natural 
philosophy; and did much towards 
increasing the means of instruc- 
tion, in every branch of physics, 
in the seminary over which he 
presided. 

As a preacher, Dr. Dwight 
possessed very uncommon excel- 
lences,—especially for an acade- 
mic pulpit. Not confined toa set 
round of topics, or uniform me- 
thod of treating them, he easily ac- 
commodated himself to the varying 
circumstances of his audience; 
consulted their taste; and, by 
avoiding all unnecessary causes of 
offence, laboured to render his in- 
structions acceptable. With a per- 
son and attitude dignified and com- 
manding,—a voice deep-toned and 
susceptible of every modulation,x— 
an elocution clear, flowing and im- 
petuous,—he never failed to com- 
mand the most respectful and pro- 
found attention. 

As an instructor in the liberal 
arts and sciences, Dr. Dwight was 
unrivalled. In communicating use- | 
ful knowledge, he found his high- 
est gratification. His familiarity 
with works of taste, and the pro- 
found judgment which he exer- 
cised in this department of litera- 
ture, connected with his great co- 
piousness of illustration and fluency 
of utterance, and a zeal which 
seemed never to abate,—gave to 
his rhetorical instructions an in- 
terest and importance, which those 
only who have been his pupils, can 
duly estimate. 

In the government of college, Dr. 
Dwight was peculiarly success- 
ful. It was his object from his en- 
tering on the duties of the presi- 
dency, to adopt a course of dis- 
cipline energetic in its character, 
and at the same time, accommo- 
dated, as far as possible, to the po- 
pylar notions of liberty and per- 
sonal independence. What success 

Von. Il. 


attended his labours, in this im- 
portant department, is sufficiently 
shown by the fact, that during the 
whole period of his presidency,— 
and for the last fifteen years, the 
number of students has fluctuated 
from two hundred to three hun- 
dred and twenty, composed of 
great diversity of character, being 
collected from almost every state 
in the union,—no general opposi- 
tion to the collegiate government 
has existed, or even a momentary 
interruption to the regular opera- 
tion of law. 

In private society Dr. Dwight 
possessed uncommon powers to 
please and instruct. With an inex- 
haustible stock of knowledge on al- 
most every subject, and an ease of 
communication to which a parallel 
can hardly be found, he easily ac- 
commodated his remarks to the 
character and means of improve- 
ment of those with whom he con- 
versed; and seldom failed to excite 
the highest respect and admira- 
tion. 

Dr. Dwight possessed from na- 
ture a constitution of body unusu- 
ally firm and vigorous. His health 
he ever guarded with studious 
care; and, by temperance and ex- 
ercise, preserved to the last much 
of the freshness and activity of 
youth. About two years before his 
death, he was attacked with a dis- 
order, which was accompanied 


_ with great pain, and which, from 


the firsi, threatenedthe most alarm- 
ing consequences. The nature of 
the disease, however, was not cor- 
rectly understood; and he was led 
to hope, from the general state of 
his health, that it would soon yield 
to medical skill. But all prescrip- 
tions were unavailing; and the dis- 
ease continued to advance witha 
regular and fatal progress. During 
the last year of his life, the pain he 
often endured, was exquisite; and 
3 F 
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his robust frame finally sunk un- 
der excess of suffering. His pa- 
tience under the severest agonies 
of distress, and his resignation to 
the divine will, were such as 
suited the character of ardent 
piety which he had so long sus- 
tained. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 1816. 
PROFESSOR BARTON. 

The obsequies of this eminent 
man, were attended on ‘Thurs- 
day by a large concourse of peo- 
ple. The Clergy, the Medical 
Faculty, the Trustees and Pro- 
fessors of the University, the 
Medical Students, to the num- 
ber of about five hundred, to- 
gether with several distinguished 
strangers, and a long procession 
of other respectable persons, ac- 
companied the body to its place of 
interment, where the funeral ser- 
vice was performed by Bishop 
White. 

To the mere spectator, the oc- 
casion, though a melancholy one, 
was not altogether without its sug- 
gestions of another kind.—Such 
testimonials of respect to the me- 
mory of Dr. Barton afforded con- 
solatory evidence of the power of 
learning, and the weight of talents, 
in a country which has no other 
ranks than those created by virtue 
and worth. The remains of a pri- 
vate individual escorted to the 
zrave, without the influence of 
opulence or public station, with- 
out military pomp or political pa- 
rade, by an orderly assemblage of 
the community, bearing silent but 
sincere witness of the loss they 
have sustained in the death of 
such a man, is a spectacle at the 
same time affecting and agreeable: 
soothing to the kindred of the de- 
ceased, and» encouraging to all 
others. Regret for the bereave- 
ment is assuaged by the assurance 


that society renders its most une. 
quivocal and enviable homage to 
those merits, which genius, assj- 
duity, and probity, place within 
the reach of every one of its mem- 
bers. 

There are but few, if any, of her 
offspring, from whose intellectual 
superiority America has derived 
more benefit or honour than Dr, 
Barton. Franklin and Rittenhouse, 
and Rush and Barton, are names 
to which the United States can 


“never recur without just exalta- 


tion. Science and literature are 
under great obligations to the last 
of these, who has just followed his 
predecessors to the tomb. His 
mind was of the first impression; 
and he spared no pains upon its 
finish. He was not one of those 
who believe that native genius is 
a substitute for information. Zeal. 
ous and indefatigable, he never 
reposed on what he attained, but 
constantly pressed forward with 
unabating ardour; and it is said, 
that the last evening of his exis- 
tence, feeble as he was, was em: 
pleyed in study and composition. 

His health having been impair- 
ed within the last few years, and 
his anxiety being moreover strong 
to see for himself that interesting 
portion of the world, with whose 
scenes and characters he had be- 
come familiar through the me- 
dium of books, Dr. Barton left 
Philadelphia last spring for Eu- 
rope; and after some months pass- 
edin France and England return- 
ed home lately, like Mr. Bayard 
—wvonly to die. His stock of consti- 
tution seems to have been quite 
exhausted before his arrival, and 
he survived his return a very 
short time. Like Mr. Bayard too, 
he was of an age when maturity 
crowns the previous labours with 
judgment and reason, and when 
the ordinary duration of life al- 
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lows the expectation of many years 
of usefulness: If, instead of being 
cut off before his fiftieth year, 
this distinguished person could 
have enjoyed the common longe- 
vity of the temperate and seden- 
dary) mankind would no doubt 
have been obliged to him for a 
much more considerable fund of 
respect and gratitude, large as is 
the legacy of this sort he has left 
to his descendants. 

The flourishing medical school 
of Philadelphia sustains an irre- 
parable loss in his disease; his 
profession loses one of its most ce- 
jebrated Doctors; and the whole 
range of the sciences experiences 
a severe privation. 

The following account of the 
manner of his death and of his 
general character, is taken froma 
masterly biographical sketch pre- 
pared for the Philadelphia Medi- 
cal Society by his nephew, Dr. 
Wm. P. C. Barton. 

After his arrival at New York 
he was violently affected with the 
distressing symptoms of hydro- 
thorax, and his life for three weeks 
was despaired of. He was spared 
however to reach his home in this 
city, and after a protraction of this 
indulgence of Heaven long enough 
to receive the visits of all his re- 
lations and friends, near to him, as 


s well as most of his medical bre- 


thren of this city, he expired sud- 
denly in the bosom of his family 
on the morning of the 19th day of 
December last. He was in fact 
found dead in his bed. His wife, 
three hours before, had seen him 
unusually tranquil in his sleep. He 
seemed to have a- strong presenti- 
ment of his approaching dissolu- 
tion on the evening preceding his 
decease: for he requested, contrary 
to-his usual custom, that his phy- 
Sician, professor Wistar, should 
hot be admitted to him that night, 


and refused to have the friction of 


his legs continued, intimating by 


his manner his conviction that 
neither medical advice, nor any re- 
medies, could any longer be of 
service to him. He possessed his 
mental faculties, if not wholly un- 
impaired, at least unusually active 
and correct, till the last moment 
that he spoke. Three days before 
his death, he wrote a memoir ona 
new genus of plants, named in 
honour of him, and requested me 
to make a drawing of one of the 
species to accompany it. 

The ardent thirst for literary 
fame, which strongly marked the 
character of Professor Barton 
through life, rendered him a most 
indefatigable student from his 
earliest youth. He read much, 
wrote a great deal, and contem- 
plated nature with unceasing at- 
tention. His numerous publica- 
tions afford, of themselves, sufh- 
cient proofs of an uncommon 
degree of industry: but besides 
these, he was long engaged in 
collecting materials for other 
works, and preparing some for the 
press; all of which, it is greatly to 
be regretted, will now probably 
be lost to the world. 

Amidst his professional avoca- 
tions, which were numerous—the 
duties of his station, as a medical 
teacher, which were arduous—and 
a considerable portion of his time 
that was occupied in keeping up 
an epistolary correspondence with 
distinguished men of science, as 
well in the old world as in his own 
country—aridst all these occupa- 
tions, it is a matter of surprise, 
that he could have found a suffi- 
ciency of leisure for his multitu- 
dinous pursuits in literature and 
science: and the more especially 
when it is taken into view, that he 
was frequently impeded in these 
pursuits by the privation of health. 
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Natural history and botany were 
his favourite studies, and in his 
investigation of these branches of 
science, he made a conspicuous 
figure. He employed much re- 
search, respecting the origin of the 
tribes and nations of America, on 
which subject he has, I am per- 
suaded, left many valuable manu- 
script materials. He was fond of 
investigating what may be termed 
the antiquities of this country; and 
particularly interested in zoologi- 
cal inquiries. 

The genius of Dr. Barton was 
of the highest grade: it was rapid, 
comprehensive, and brilliant in the 
extreme. He was well aware of 
the inefficacy and fruitlessness, 
however, of its unaided efforts— 
he did not rely therefore on the 
native powers of his mind alone, 
great as they were, but applied 
himself closely to the business 
of the closet. He was not only a 
man of extraordinary industry, but 
of quick perception, and various 
information. His genius prompted 
him to conceive with celerity ail 
the varied and diverse relations of 
those subjects, to which the bent 
of his mind more particularly at- 
tached him—he was therefore, a 
rapid writer. He possessed a me- 
mory remarkably, nay extraor- 
dinarily tenacious and faithful, 
particularly with respect to facts 
and chronological events. He 
never forgot what he once deter- 
mined to remember: hence he read 
with great advantage; and though 
his reading was always desultory, 
irregular, and to al appearance 
hasty—he was able to make the 
most profitable use of it. He pos- 
sessed a good judgment, much 
imagination, and a taste for the 
fine arts. 

As a medical teacher, he was 
eloquent, instructive, and when 
occasion called for it, quite pathe- 
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tic. His voice was good, thoug) 
attenuated, penetrating, and some. 
times rather sharp—his enuncia. 
tion clear and distinct—his pro. 
nunciation constrained, and_ his 
emphasis, owing to his remarkable 
kind of punctuation, and a desire 
to be perspicuously understood, 
was studied, forced, and often in- 
appropriate. 

As a writer he is ingenious, 
rich in facts, profound in research, 
and always abounding in useful in. 
formation. He wanted, however, 
in a great degree, a talent for ge- 
neralizing. Hence his various 
works are characterized by an 
egregious want of method. or per- 
spicuous arrangement. His style, 
it must be confessed, is always dil- 
fuse, inelegant, and frequently 
tautological. As he never correc- 
ted what he once wrote, or at least 
but rarely, these defects in his 
composition were the natural con- 
sequence of his vehemence _ in 
writing. His punctuation is truly 
remarkable, and, for a man of his 
discernmentand extensive reading, 
singularly incorrect. 

Asa physician, he discovered a 
mind quick in discriminating dis- 
eases, skilful in the application 
of appropriate remedies, though 
he certainly was avery cautious 
if not timid practitioner. No man 
read more extensively on the sub- 
ject of diseases—in fact he was 
deeply versed in_ pathological 
knowledge, derived from books. 

In figure he was tall, and ex- 
ceedingly well formed; in middle 
life he might be considered as 
having been handsome. His phy- 
siognomy was strongly expressive 
of intelligence, and his eye was 
remarkably fine and penetrating. 

In temperament he was irrita- 
ble and even choleric. His spirits 
were irregular, his manners con- 
sequently variable, impetuous, 
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vehement. These repeated vacil- 
lations between equanimity and 
depression, were generally owing 
to the sudden and repeated attacks 
of his continual earthly companion 
—irreguiar gout. 

In familiar conversation he was 
often elegant, remarkably faceti- 
ous. 

As a parent, he was kind, tender 
and indulgent. 

He possessed some high virtues; 
among the most elevated of them, 
was his unaffected love of coun- 


try. 


Died, at Wilmington, in the 
State of Delaware, on the 6th 
August, 1815, James A. Bayarp, 
late one of the American Commis- 
sioners at Ghent. 

Mr. Bayard was the son of Dr. 
James A. Bayard, and was born in 
Philadelphia, in the year 1767. His 
parents dying while he was yet a 
child, he was placed under the 
guardianship of his uncle, the late 
Colonel John Bayard, of whose fa- 
mily he became a member, and 
with whom he continued to reside 
for several years. His education 
was submitted to the care of the 
Rev. Mr. Smith, a most respecta- 
ble clergyman of Picqua, in Lan- 
caster county; and after remain- 
ing with him a considerable time, 
he resumed his studies in_ his 
uncle’s family with the assistance 
of a private tutor. There he con- 
tinued until he was qualified for 
admission into Princeton college. 
He retired from college with dis- 
tinguished honour, and in the re- 
putation which he carried with 
him into the more extended scenes 
of life, he gave a pledge of future 
eminence which has since been 
nobly and faithfully redeemed. 

In the year 1784, Mr. Bayard 
having selected the profession of 
the law as the best adapted to his 


course of reflection, and the most 
likely to afford an opportunity for 
the display of acquirements which 
his industry and intellectual vi- 
gour promised soon to master, 
commenced his studies with the 
late General Reed, and upon his 
death, renewed and successfully 
prosecuted them under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Ingersoll, the present 
attorney general of Pennsylvania. 
On his admission to the bar, he 
selected the state of Delaware for 
his place of residence, and the 
theatre for the pursuit of his pro- 
fessional labours. He soon attained 
a situation of the most distinguish- 
ed respectability at the bar, and 
and participated largely in the 
honours and emolumenis of the 
profession. 

Not long after he arrived at the 
constitutional age, Mr. Bayard was 
elected a representative to con- 
gress, and remained in public life 
from that moment through all the 
vicissitudes of party triumph and 
defeat, unul the time of his death. 
Actively engaged in political and 
professional duties, he contrived 


_to reconcile their endless varieties, 


and evinced a rare and happy apti- 
tude for both: At the same mo- 
ment one of the most conspicuous 
supporters of the federal admini- 
stration, and a leader of acknow- 
ledged ability in the house of re- 
presentatives—and the chief orna- 
ment of the forum, where he had 
chosen to excel: At once the pro- 
found jurist and the accomplished 
statesman; the acute, ingenious, 
and dexterous advocate, and the 
eloquent and dignified occupant of 
the parliamentary floor. 

It was the happy and.peculiar 
quality of Mr. Bayard to excite 
the esteem and command the con- 
fidence of both of the great politi- 
cal parties, into which the nation 
since its independence has been 
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divided. Though always consistent 
and firm in the course which he 
had originally adopted, yet he 
never sacrificed or rendered sub- 
servient the cause of his country 
to purposes of party ambition or 
animosity. 

He had no party feelings, dis- 
tinguished from those of patrio- 
tism. He always keenly felt for the 
sufferings, and gloried in the tri- 
umphs of his country: his sensi- 
bility was actively and constantly 
alive to her slightest wrongs; and 
the interest that he felt not only 
became matured into the keenest 
perception of what was due to the 
nation’s honour and advantage, but 
often grew into a morbid and fe- 
verish irritability on points of na- 
tional feeling and concern. 

Not long before the close of 
Mr. Adams’s presidential career, 
he offered to Mr. Bayard the ap- 
pointment of envoy to the l’rench 
republic. This, from motives of 
prudence, he thought proper to 
decline. 

During the session of congress 
Mr. Bayard was generally at his 
post, the faithful and constant sup- 
porter of principles which he 
brought with him into public life, 
and which descended with him to 
the grave. In the recess of legis- 
lative duty and occupation, he suc- 
cessfully pursued his professional 
avocation, and maintained and en- 
larged the reputation which he had 
early acquired. 

In the year Mr. Bayard 
was elected by the legislature of 
Delaware to a place in the senate 
of the United States; and in that 
dignified and honourable station, 
continued for several years, as he 
had been in the house of represen- 
tatives, the pure politician and the 
unbending patriot. 

When the intelligence of hos- 
tilities reached Europe, the em- 
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peror of Russia communicated to 
both governments an offer of me- 
diation. The American minister at 
St. Petersburg, and the Russian 
minister at Washington, were au- 
thorized to make known to the 
proper authorities in America this 
kind and conciliatory proposal. It 
was received by the president with 
a satisfaction that was evinced by 
unhesitating acceptance; and by 
the nomination of envoys before 
any knowledge had been commu- 
nicatedof the concurrence of Great 
Britain. Commissions were issued, 
and instructions delivered to James 
A. Bayard and Albert Gallatin, 
who were directed to proceed im- 
mediately to St. Petersburg. 

it was understood at the time of 
Mr. Bayard’s departure, that he 
had expressed himself perfectly 
satisfied with the instructions he 
had received, and conceived them 
to be compatible with the honour 
of the nation. 

The appointment as minister 
plenipotentiary and envoy extraor- 
dinary to treat with Great Britain 
for peace, under the mediation of 
the emperor of Russia, it was im- 
possible that Mr. Bayard should 
decline. The nomination was as 
unsolicited as it was deserved. Not 
an idea of the sort had been sug- 
gested to him, and an official let- 
ter from the secretary of state, an- 
nouncing the fact, was the earliest 
intimation he received of his be- 
ing in the view of the executive. 
With a manly resolution to pro- 
mote the great ends for which he 
had been appointed, he promptly 
accepted the trust, and in company 
with Mr. Gallatin, sailed from Phi- 
ladelphia onthe 9th of May, 1815. 

Lord Cathcarthad communicated 
to the Russian court the non-ac- 
ceptance by the prince regent of 
the interposition of the emperor as 
to the question which constituted 
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the principal object in dispute be- 
tween the two states, and his 
readiness nevertheless to nominate 
plenipotentiaries to treat directly 
with the American envoys. The 
schooner Bramble was despatched 
to America with the view of com- 
municating these circumstances; 
and proposing at the same time 
London or Gottenburg as the scene 
of operations. ‘The proposal was 
accepted, and Gottenburg was se- 
lected as neutral ground. 

An arrangement was made, 
which had been authorized by the 
instructions, to transfer the ne- 
gociations from Gottenburg to 
Ghent; and Mr. Bayard immedi- 
ately proceeded to that place. 

In August the Britis!: commis- 
sioners arrived at Ghent, and the 
negociation was opened in due 
form. Among men of great saga- 
city, which was called into opera- 
tion by the pressure of most in- 


teresting and important circum-. 


stances, all acting with one view to 
their country’s good, and ardently 
labouring to promote it, a collision 
was created, trom which the most 
brilliant success must necessarily 
result. Each one bore an honoura- 
ble and an active part. The cha- 
racter and qualities of Mr. Bayard, 
it will readily be believed, gave 
him a weight and influence in the 
proceedings which could scarcely 
be surpassed. A profound thinker, 
an ingenious reasoner, and an ac- 
complished speaker, he seemed 
formed for a negociator. The last 
act of his public life confirmed the 
expectation of his countrymen, 
and completed the catalogue of 
honourable services which he had 
long before begun. 

After the arrangements at Ghent 
were concluded, Mr.’ Bayard made 
a journey to Paris, where he re- 
mained until he heard of the rati- 
fication of the treaty; and his ap- 


pointment as envoy to the court of 
St. Petersburg. This he promptly 
and absolutely resolved to decline. 
Peace being obtained, he was per- 
fectly satisfied to resign the ho- 
nours of diplomacy for the sweets 
of domestic life. 

From Paris Mr. Bayard intend- 
ed to proceed to England to co- 
operate in the formation of a com- 
mercial treaty, as he was included 
in the commission despatched for 
that purpose. An alarming illness, 
however, prevented him. Active 
and powerful remedies were not 
applied in an early stage, and the 
disease advanced with painful ra- 
pidity. Still he flattered himself 
that he should be able to reach his 
home, and left Paris on the 10th 
of May, in a state of extreme de- 
bility and suffering. On arriving 
at Havre he immediately embark- 
ed, and the vessel sailed for Ply- 
mouth. At that place she was de- 
tained for five weeks, during which 
time Mr. Bayard was unable to 
leave his birth, but remained in 
excessive and increasing feeble- 
hess, expecting hourly to. sail. 
During all these bodily sufferings, 


| the firmness of his mind never 


abandoned him. Equally serene 
on the bed of langour and of pain 
as he had been during a life of 
almost uninterrupted health, he 
cheerfully contemplated the wel- 


. come of his expecting family. That 


melancholy welcome came—but it 
was only to gild with one ray of 
comfort his expiring hour. He ar- 
rived in America—breathed his 
native air, and reposed for a mo- 
ment in the bosom of conjugal and 
filial love. That moment was his 
last.— The tears of afflicted friends, 
and the universal grief of his grate- 
ful and admiring countrymen pro- 
claim his eulogy. 


Died, at his seat, near New 
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York, in the month of October, 
1816, the Hon. GouveRNEUR 


Morais, after a short but distress- 
ing illness, aged 65; a man equal- 
led but by very few in the bril- 
liancy of his genius and the value 
of his public services. His family 
was one of the most antient of the 
state of New York. The grant for 
the estate, Morrissania, which he 
occupied, may be considered as co- 
eval with the surrender of the go- 
vernment by the Dutch to the En- 
lish in 1664. His grandfather was 
chief justice of the state, and his 
father judge of the court of vice 
admiralty, and both at different 
periods, members of assembly, 
taking an active and conspicuous 
part In the affairs of the colony. 

The first appearance of Mr. 
Morris in public life, was as a 
member of the frovincial congress 
in 1775; and he continued a mem- 
ber, until it ceased on the establish- 
ment of a regular government un- 
der the constitution, April, 1777; 
that body having in the meantime, 
on the declaration of the indepen- 
dence, varied its style to the con- 
vention of the state. 

He was then chosen a member 
of assembly for the county of West 
Chester.—It met in September 
following; and at the same session 
he was appointed a delegate to 
congress. 

The subject, which more than 
any other, occupied the provincial 
congress in 1775, was a flafier cur- 
rency, our only money sinew of war. 


-—Mr. Morris appeared to have 


comprehended it throughout, and 
as it were by intuition, he advanced 
and maintained opinions new to 
all;—there were none who did not 
ultimately perceive and acknow- 
ledge them to be just——They have 
since become familiar. 

The address from the assembly 
to the governor in answer to his 
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| speech at the opening of the ses. 
sion in 1777, written by Mr. Mor. 
ris, is a model of appropriate style 
and manner. The report of the 
committee of congress of 22d 
April, 1778, in relation to certain 
printed papers circulated by Bri- 
tish emissaries, and the address 
from congress on the same occa- 
sion to the people of the United 
States, were both the work of Mr. 
Morris, and may challenge a com- 
parison with any of our state pa- 
pers. At no period of the revolu- 
tion was there more cause to be 
apprehensive for the issue it; and 
none of the men of that day who 
now survive, can fail to recollect 
the effect of the report and ad- 
dress, which were printed and dis- 
tributed together. 

Mr. Morris belonged to the com- 
mittee who reported on the treaty 
with France which was read in con- 
gress 4th May, 1778. When Dr. 
Franklin was appointed minister 
to France, Mr. Morris was chair- 
man of the committee directed to 
prepare instructions for him. The 
whole journal of congress, while 
he was a member of that body, 
bears testimony to the considera- 
tion in which his talents and patri- 
otism were held. 

He took his seat in congress 
20th January, 1778, and, on the 
same day was added to the com- 
mittee to repair to camp to confer 
with the commander in chief.— 
The subjectsof the conference, are, 
in general terms, expressed to be, 
‘to promote discipline and econo- 
my in the army; to take effectual 
measures to reduce the number of 
regiments; and to reform abuses 
which had too long prevailed in 
the different departments of the 
army.” 

In 1787, residing then in Phila- 
delphia, he was chosen by the legis- 


| lature of Pennsylvania, a member 
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of the convention which formed 
the present constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. After it was agreed 
to ia detached parts, it was put in- 
to the hands of a committee, Mr. 
Morris being one of them, to digest 
and arrange it, and, where it could 
be done and the sense still pre- 
served, to amend or vary the phra- 
seology; and we owe to him chiefly 
the form or order, and propriety 
and perspicuity of language in 
which it now appears. 

During the session of congress 
of 1792, he was appointed Ameri- 
can minister to the court of France, 
where he was not only well receiv- 
ed, but much in the personal 
esteem and confidence of the king. 
| Mr. Morris had but one opinion of 


| the French revolution from the be- 


¢inning.——Concealment or change 
of opinion, was a task too difficult 
for him. The purport of the one 


alluded to need not be repeated; | 


it may readily be collected from 
the circumstance, that when we 
requested from the revolutionary 
eovernment, the recall of their mi- 
nister, they availed themselves of 
the occasion, and in return re- 
quested the recall of Mr. Morris. 
It being judged prudent to com- 
ply, he was recalled. 

He returned to his country, and 
enjoyed its honours. He was chosen 
one of our senators in congress; 
and was present, and took a dis- 
tinguished part in the ever me- 
morable debate on the repeal of 
the Judiciary Law. He was, and 
from his well-known principles 
could not fail to be opposed to the 
repeal.—In one of his speeches he 
expresses himself thus:—*“ exam- 
ine the annals of history—look into 
the records of time—see what has 
been the ruin of every republic— 
the vile love of popularity—W hy 
are we here?—To save the people 


ftom their most dangerous enemy, 
Vou. If. 


to save them from themselves— 
What caused the ruin of the re- 
publics of Greece and Rome’— 
Demagogues, who by flattery gain- 
ed the aid of the people, to esta- 
blish despotism’—He was an- 
swered by a senator from North 
Carolina—He replied—* The ho- 
nourable member from North Ca- 
rolina has informed us there is no 
check for the overbearing power 
of the legislature but public opi- 
nion; and he has been pleased to 
notice a sentiment I had uttered; a 
sentiment which not only fell from 
my lips, but which flowed from 
my heart.—It has however been 
misunderstood and misapplied— 
After reminding the house of the 
dangers to which popular govern- 
ments are exposed from the in- 
fluence of designing demagogues 
upon popular passion, I took the 
liberty to say, that we, the senate 
the United States, are assembled 
here to save the people from their 
most dangerous enemy, to save 
them from themselves, to guard 
them from the baneful effects of 
their own precipitation, their pas- 
sion, their misguided zeal.’”’—His 
practice was in conformity with all 
this—He never sought office—A 
consciousness in others of his 
trust worthiness and ability, im- 
pelled it to seek him. 

There are few to whom we 
are so much indebted for our 
independence as to Mr. Morris. 
His labours were faithful, en- 
lightened, and unwearied. He 
was remarkable for personal dig- 
nity, and equally so for urbanity 
of character. Nothing could be 
more impressive than his elocution 
which was distinguished by the 
greatest fluency, and the most 
brilliant colouring. He is to be re- 
gretted not only as a fine orator, 
and an erudite statesman, but as 


-an excellent scholar and a delight- 
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ful companion. The Christian Re- 
ligion had taken a strong hold of 
his mind, as may be seen in the 
last discourse which he pronounced 
before the historical society of New 
York, of which he was vice-presi- 
dent. He venerated the Bible as 
the true book of knowledge, and 
studied it, moreover, as the repo- 
sitory of those images and senti- 
ments which are most grateful to 
a philanthropic spirit and a glow- 
ing fancy. 

Mr. Morris has often been ac- 
cused of a predilection for mo- 
narchy, owing to his esteem for 
the house of Bourbon, and _ his 
aversion to the revolutionary go- 
vernments of France. This is an 
accusation in which his colleagues 
of the assembly who framed our 
constitution will hardly concur, 
and which was belied by all his 
speculative opinions. The follow- 
ing extract from one of his private 
letters, written towards the close 
of his life, will serve to illustrate 
his true sentiments. 

‘‘ Those,” says he, * who formed 
our constitution were not blind to 
its defects. They believed a repub- 
lican government to be the best. 
They believed a monarchical form 
to be neithersolid nordurable. They 
conceived it to be vigorous or fee- 
ble, active or slothful, wise or fool- 
ish, mild or cruel, just or unjust 
according to the personal charac- 
ter of the prince. It is a dupery to 
cite the duration of the French mo- 
narchy at eight centuries. In that 
period, the provinces which lately 
composed it, passed, by various 
fortune, from their subjection to 
Rome through the conquests of 
Barbarians, the ferociousness of 
feudal aristocracy and the horrors 
of anarchy and civil war, to their 
union under the Bourbons. That 
union was not consolidated until 
the soaring spirit of Richelieu 


and theflexible temper of Mazarin 
had tamed an indignant nobility to 
the yoke of obedience. By the ya. 
nity, the ambition, and the talents 
of Louis XIV., France became the 
terror of Europe. By the facile im- 
morality of the regent and the las- 
civiousness and feebleness of Louis 
XV. she sunk almost into con. 
tempt. After a few years of dis- 
tempered existence under the mild 
and virtuous Louis XVI., the lamp 
of that boasted monarchy was ex- 
tinguished in his blood.” 


At Baltimore, Maryland, in the 
month of December, 1815, died, 
the Most Reverend Doctor Joux 
CARROLL, Archbishop of Balti- 
more. 

The following notices of this ex. 
cellent personage appeared in the 
newspapers of that city within a 
few days after his dissolution. 

When such a man as Arch- 
bishop Carroll, dies—a man who 
filled so large a space in the pub- 
lic eye, and leaves so great a 
void in the community—something 
more than a mere notice of the 
event is justly expected. Without 
presuming, therefore, at this time 
to enter into a detailed account of 
his long and useful life, or to por- 
tray at large the features of his 
distinguished character, a_ brief 
and very imperfect biographical 
memoir of this illustrious indivt- 
dual is now given, which is sub- 
mitted to the public in the hope 
and expectation, that it will soon 
be gratified with a much fuller and 
more satisfactory account of his 
life and character, from some more 
skilful and competent hand. 

Archbishop Carroll was born at 
Upper Marlborough, in the state 
of Maryland, in the year 1735; 
and was sent at the age of ten or 
twelve years, to a grammar school 
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at Bohemia, in Cecil county. Even 
at this early period he gave strik- 
ing presages of his future worth 
and eminence, by the mildness 
and innocence of his manners, his 
docility and assiduity. 

From this school he was sent to 
the college of St. Omers in France, 
where, after going through the 
studies of that celebrated institu- 
tion, with the most distinguished 
success and honours, he was trans- 
ferred to the college of Liege, and 
was there ordained a priest; and 
after surrendering his patrimoni- 
al estate to his brother, he became 
a member of the society of Jesus. 
Upon the dissolution of that so- 
ciety, he acted as the secretary of 
the dispersed fathers, in their re- 
monstrances with the court of 
France respecting the temporal 
interests of the abolished order. 
For this station, he was peculiarly 
qualified as well by his distin- 
guished learning and talents, as by 
the remarkable purity and ele- 
gance of his style, in the French 
as well as Latin language. 

He then went to England, and 
was selected by the late Lord 
Stourton, (a catholic nobleman) to 
accompany his son, the present 
Lord Stourton, as his preceptor 
and governor, on the tour of Eu- 
rope, During this tour he wrote 
aconcise and interesting history of 
England, for the use of his pupil 
Which is still preserved in manu- 
script. He also kept a journal of 
his travels which strikingly dis- 
plays that good sense, sound judg- 
nent, and enlightened intelligence 
Which ever distinguished him. 

Upon his return to England, he 
resided for some time in the fa- 
mily of Lord Arundel (another ca- 
tholic nobleman); but upon the 
approach of the revolutionary war, 
he withstood the earnest and press- 


ing solicitations of his noble and 
beneficent patron, and came back 
to his native country. 

Shortly afier his return, at the 
request of the American con- 
gress, he accompanied Dr. Frank- 
lin, Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
(his relative and friend) and the 
late Judge Chase, on a political 
mission to Canada. And through- 
out the arduous hazardous 
conflict which ensued, he remain- 
ed fervently attached to the cause 
of his country. 

He did not at any time, however, 
neglect his clerical duties, the pri- 
mary object of his care and solici- 
tude. Upon his arrival in his na- 
tive country, he lost no time in 
taking upon himself the laborious 
care of several catholic congrega- 
tions widely separated from each 
other; where his memory is che- 
rished with the most enthusiastic 
affection. 

Some time after the establish- 
ment of our independence, the ca- 
tholic body in this country, (before 
that time subjected to a spiritual 
hierachy in England,) solicited the 
pope, to erect the United States 
into an episcopal see; and the sub- 
ject of this memoir was nominated 
to the sovereign Pontiff as the 
bishop. There was no hesitation 
on the part of the pope, to whom’ 
his character and talents were well 
known, in confirming the nomina- 
tion. At a later and recent pe- 
riod, at the solicitation of the ca- 
tholic clergy of his diocese, he was 
raised to the dignity of Arch- 
bishop. In the exercise of his sa- 
cred functions he displayed a spi- 
rit of conciliation, mildness and 
Christian humility which greatly 
endeared him to those under his 
charge. 

His manners and deportment in 
private life were a model of the 
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clerical character;—dignified yet 
simple, pious but notaustere. This 
secured him the affectionate at- 
tachment of his friends and the 
respect of all. 

In him religion assumed its most 
attractive and venerable form, and 
his character conciliated for the 
body, over which he presided, re- 
spect and consideration from the 
liberal, the enlightened and the 
virtuous of all ranks and denomi- 
nations;—for they saw that his 
life accorded with the benign doc- 
trines of that religion which he 
professed. 

The members of his own church, 
to whom he was in truth a guide 
and a father—who daily witnessed 
the kindness, the beneficence and 
the tenderness of his heart—who, 
in the purity of his doctrines and 
precepts, saw the purity of his own 
unsullied character—who saw him 
on his death bed, with the meek- 
ness, the patience and the cheer- 
fulness of a saint and a martyr, 
view the sure and rapid approaches 
of his own dissolution, concerned 
not for himself, but anxious only 
for the welfare of those whom he 
was so soon to leave—will long re- 
member htm with the most pro- 
found, heartfelt grief, gratitude 
and veneration. 

He taught us how tolive—and Oh, toohigh 
The price of knowledge—taught us how to 
die. 

A single trait will suffice to 
show with how much truth these 
lines of the poet are applied.—The 
life of the archbishop was almost 
at the last ebb, and his surrounding 
friends were consulting about the 
manner of his interment. It was 
understood that there was a book 
belonging to his library which 
prescribed the proper ceremonial, 
and it was ascertained to be in the 
very chamber, in which he then 
lay. A clergyman went, as soft- 
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ly as possible, into that chambe: 
in search of it: He did not find 
it immediately, and the arch- 
bishop overheard his footsteps in 
the room. Without a word having 
passed, he called to the clergyman, 
and told him that he knew what 
he was looking for; that he would 
find the book in sucha position on 
a certain shelf; and there it was 
accordingly found. 

When we consider that the 
archbishop was, at this moment, 
fully sensible of his nearness to 
the tomb, and that the knowledge 
that his friends were searching for 
the volume which explained the 
established mode of burial for 
archbishops and other dignitaries 
of the church, was, above all 
things, calculated to bring fully 
and strongly to his thoughts the 
melancholy and gloomy ideas at- 
tendant upon so solemn a service, 
and those ideas afifilicable to his 
own fierson, it is impossible to re- 
strain our admiration, not only of 
the clearness and precision of hi#*. 
memory, at the age of eighty, but 
the sublime tranquillity of his spi- 
rit, which discoursed of mortality 
as if he had passed its limits, and 
regarded the concerns of this 
world as if he had become already 
an inhabitant of the other. 

Death, the terrors of which he 
had so often dispelled from the 
minds of others, had no power to 
disturb his serene and tranquil 
soul. But long will his bereaved 
and disconsolate flock mourn the 
the loss of him, who was the suc- 


cour and support of the wretched 


—who, when this world could af- 
ford them nothing on which to 
lean, turned to him for consolation 


-as their spiritual father. 


The closing solemnities with 
which thc vody of the late Arch- 
bishop Carroll, was entombed on 
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Tuesday, brought together a 
greater crowd than we have ever 
witnessed on a similar occasion. 
The great, and the rich, the poor, 
and the lowly, assembled to pay 
the last tribute of respect to the 
memory of this good and illustri- 
ous prelate. The chapel which has 
been so long cherished by his fos- 
tering care, was crowded at an 
early hour, and the multitude who 
assembled without, seemed rather 
to indicate that some great public 
ceremony was to be performed, or 
some national calamity to be de- 
plored. The corpse of the venera- 
ble archbishop, which had laid in 
state, since the preceding Sunday 
was now enclosed in the coffin, 
surmounted by his mitre and pas- 
toral crosier, and surrounded by 
those emblems which unite the 
fancy with the heart in solemn de- 
yotion. After the celebration of 
high mass, the procession moved 
through Saratoga and Franklin- 
streets, to the chapel of the French 
seminary, which was designated as 
the place of interment.—We have 
never witnessed a funeral proces- 
sion, where so many of eminent 
respectability ard standing among 
us followed the train of mourners. 
—Distinctions of rank, of wealth, 
of religious opinion were laid aside, 
in the great testimony of respect 
to the memory of the man.—Be- 
side the numerous crowd who fill- 
ed the streets, the windows were 
thronged with spectators —The fu- 
neral service for the dead was per- 
formed at the chapel of the semi- 
nary; and the mind already pene- 
trated with regret and deepest sor- 
row, felt the effect of those religious 
ceremonies which performed in the 
same manner, and chaunted in the 
same language, and tone of voice 
through succeeding ages, bring 
together the remotest periods of 
‘600 years, and present to the 


mind, some fant image of eternal 
duration.—The deep tones of the 
organ and the solemn chant of 
the choiristers seemed to the ex- 
cited feeling, not to belong to this 
world, but to be the welcome of 
good spirits, who had gone be- 
fore, and now solemnly saluted 
him, who descended through the 
tomb to the bar of eternal jus- 
tice, to receive the reward ap- 
portioned to a good and faithful 
servant. 

According to the particular dis- 
position of every one, have we 
heard the venerable archbishop 
praised and lamented.—The ex- 
tent of his knowledge and the en- 
largement of his mind, fastened 
upon the man of liberal science. 
The liberality of his character and 
his Christian charity endeared him 
to his protestant brethren, with 
whom he dwelt in brotherly love. 
He was a patriot and loved his na- 
tive land; nor should Americans 
forget that his exertions and bene- 
dictions, as a man and asa Chris- 
tian prelate, were given to the 
cause and independence of his 
country. His manners were mild, 


impressive and urbane. The varie | 


ous stores of knowledge came from 
his lips with uncommon classical 
grace and richness, which he gain- 
ed from a perfect acquaintance 
with ancient languages and litera- 
ture. His charities were only 
bounded by his means, and they 
fell around him like the dews of 
Heaven gentle and unseen. To 
those who stood not in need of the 
comforts of life, he administered 
the consolation of his counsel; and 
the weight of his character and his 
reputation for erudition and pro- 
found good sense, gave an autho- 
rity to his advice, which the proud- 
est scarcely dared to disregard. 
The veil of mourning which hid 
the tears of the afflicted, covered 
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many a heart not of his own parti- 
cular flock, which felt that it lost 
an inestimable friend. 

The character of Archbishop 
Carroll seemed indeed to be filled 
up with wonderful care. Educated 
at St. Omers, he was early dis- 
ciplined in the exercises of the 
mind, and deeply versed in classic 
lore. Becoming at Liege attached 
to the society of Jesus, he acquir- 
ed that spirit of action—that pro- 
found knowledge of the human 
heart—that admirable fitness for 
the affairs of the world, which for 
200 years distinguished that or- 
der, and spread its power to the 
remotest countries. When the glo- 
ries of the Jesuits were extinguish- 
ed with the society itself, he tra- 
velled over Europe as the friend 
and instructor of an English no- 
bleman.—Then he viewed the 
manners of-different nations—saw 
the courts of kings, and the meet- 
ings of philosophers, and added 
the liberality of a true philoso- 
pher and the accomplishment of 
a gentleman, to the apostolic dig- 
nity of his calling.—Temptation 
drew forth the purity of his vir- 


tues, and like Shadrach he walked 


erect in the flames. He early 
marked the rise of the baleful 
meteor of French philosophy, and 
mourned when he saw the pes- 
tilence. shook from its horrid 
hair, invade his native land —But 
he gathered his spiritual children 
under his wings, and protected 
them in security; and he was per- 
titted to live to see a different 
spirit prevail; to witness a great 
revival of religion, and in the 
abundant prosperity of his parti- 
cular church, to reap the harvest 
of the toil and labour of his life. 
When he was called to receive 
the reward of his many virtues, 
the excellence of his character 
shone out with fresher lustre, as 


he gradually sat like the sun in 
mellowed splendour.—Death, as if 
fearfully, attacked him with slow 
and cautious approaches. The pa- 
ralysis, and consequent mortifica- 
tion of the lower extremities were 
complete, before his icy touch ven- 
tured to chill the heart; and even 
until the last moment, the noble 
faculties of the mind retained their 
pristine vigour. He inquired if a 
conveyance was prepared to take 
away his sister and weeping con- 
nexions; told them the scene was 
about to close, and requested them 
to take rest and nourishment. He 
gave them his benediction, turned 
his head aside, and expired. His 
countenance retained in death the 
benignant expression of lite. His 
piety grew warmer as life closed, 
and the glow of religious hope 
was elevated almost to enthusiasm. 
“ Sir,” he said to an eminent pro- 
testant divine, who observed that 
his hopes were now fixed on ano- 
ther world: “ Sir, my hofies have 
always been fixed on the cross of 
Christ.” Yet, humility tempered 
his confidence, and while a nume- 
rous circle who surrounded his bed 
of death, were transported with ve- 
neration at the moral sublimity of 
his last moments, and his joyous 
expectations of a speedy release, 
he called to his friend and associ- 
ate to read for him the “ Miserere 
mei Deus—Have mercy on me, O 
Lord”’—Reversing the wish of 
Vespasian, he desired, were it 
practicable, to be placed on the 
floor, that he might expire in the 


posture of deepest humility, as a 


Christian martyr, and an humble 
supplicant to an interceding Sa- 
viour. 

How do the boasted glories of 
philosuphy fade before the death 
of such a man—Socrates died with 
acheerless and unknown futurity 
before him—Cato’s indignant soul 
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spurned the yoke of imperial 
Cesar, and Seneca opened his 
veins, and calmly discoursed of phi- 
losophy as life ebbed with the pur- 
ple tide—but it was not theirs to 
know the hope of the Christian— 
that hope which springs from a life 
of virtue and a pious soul, and 
which changes the tomb into the 
triumphal arch, through which 
the pilgrim passes into joyful 
eternity. 


Died, at his seat in Northumber- 
land county, Virginia, Dec. 1816, 
WALTER Jones, Esq. aged 70 
years. He was by profession a phy- 
sician, and eminent in his profes- 
sion; but is better known in his pub- 
lic character; having served for 
many years, with high credit to 
himself and his constituents, as a 
representative in the congress of 
the United States. He was a man 
of sterling value. As a politician 
greatly respected, he was. still 
more valued and beloved as a man. 
His literary acquirements were of 
the first order; and there are few 
men of the present age whose 
writings and conversation possess- 
ed more of that Attic salt which 
distinguished the Popes and Addi- 
sons of the last century. His death 
is deeply regretted, no less by his 
immediate connexions, than by 
a large circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

Died, at Lempster, N. Hamp- 
shire, on the 17th December, 
1816, Mr. Josaua Bootrn, aged 
about 55. His death was occasion- 
ed by the bite of a cat about six 
weeks previous. The cat attacked 
him when in bed, and wounded him 
in his face; he drove her from him, 
and she immediately left the 


house—and, on her route, attack- 


ed a number of persons, some of 
whom she wounded, and was at 


length killed in an adjacent town. 
Mr. Booth and his family, not con- 
sidering the circumstance to be 
alarming, neglected making use 
of any means to prevent its dread- 
ful effect, and on the 15th Dec. 
he was attacked with the charac- 
teristic symptoms of the hydro- 
phobia. Medical aid was immedi- 
ately resorted to, but to no pur- 
pose; the fatal disorder soon be- 
came visible to every spectator, by 
the dread of every liquid; the sight 
of which would produce the most 
excruciating spams. He took but 
very little or no nourishment, al- 
though he retained his senses un- 
til the last; cautioning his friends 
and neighbours to keep at a pro- 
per distance from him that he 
might not do them injary. 


Philadelphia, Nov. 1816. 

Died, at his Botanical Garden, 
called Upsal, two and a half miles 
from this city, Mr. Brernarp 
M‘Manon, well known through- 
out the continent and among the 
botanists of the old world. Mr. 
M‘Mahon came to this city, from 
Ireland, about twenty years since, 
and from his previous experience 
and industry, and great enthusiasm 
in the profession to which he was 
bred, he has rendered very emi- 
ment services to the United States, 
(more, indeed, than all who had 
preceded him,) by applying the 
principles of agricultural science 
to the varieties of the climates of 
this continent; pointing out the 
errors which had retarded im- 
provement, he contributed to the 
comforts, and the most delightful 
of human recreations, planting the 
shrub, and nursing the buds into 
bloora, and tendril into vigour. His 
book of Gardening is a precious 
treasure, and ought to occupy a 
place in every house in this coun- 
try; its principles are eternal, and 
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its instruction fruitful of advan- 
tage. His theory of planting, has 
removed the difficulties heretofore 
decried insurmountable in the 
prc.uction of QuicxseT hedges, 
from the WHITE THORN; he urged, 
that he learned it from nature, 
who scattering stone fruit on the 
surface of the earth opens the stone 
by the frost, and the earth to re- 
ceive the kernal by the thaw—fol- 
lowing this observation, he laid 
his white thorn seed, or the dried 
haw on the smooth surface of the 
ground upon which he proposed to 
plant, preparing the soil only to 
suit the operations of nature. It 
was his desire, while living, to be 
useful; and it is in conformity with 
his usual mode of thinking, that 
we think fit to notice, at the same 
time that we notice his demise, 
his practice in an invaluable branch 
of knowledge, which many may 
see on this occasion, who have not 
before heard of it. 

Died, on the 31st Nov. 1816, at 
Kennet, (10 miles from the bo- 
rough of Wilmington, Delaware, ) 
Wess, in the 94th 
year of her age. She was the last 
of the 17 children, of Daniel and 
Jane Hoopes. Her father and 
grand father came from England, 
with William Penn, in the year 
1682. 

Of those 17 children, eleven 
averaged upwards of 80 years. The 
aggregate ages of the whole was 
1036 years. Remarkable as these 
circumstances are, they are, per- 
haps, not more than that through- 
out this long period all of them 
had their dwellings, died and lie 
interred within twenty miles of the 
last residence and burial place of 
their said ancestors. 


Died, in Salem, N. H. Decem-_ 


ber, 1816, Widew Saran Morse, 


at the advanced age of 100 years 
and 3 months—bher remains were 
removed to Newbury, her native 
place, and interred with her an. 
cestors, at the bridge lane burying 
place. The deceased was great. 
grand-child to Mary Brown, the 
first white child born in the ancient 
town of Newbury. Her living de- 
scendants are two children, 6 grand. 
children, 15 great-grand-children, 
and 30 great-great-grand-children. 
She lived a widow upwards of 66 
years, and enjoyed her mental fa- 
culties to the last—and her health 
was continued to her to such a de- 
gree that she was able to walk 
about the room till within a few 
days of her death, when at length 
worn out by age, she resigned her 
protracted life to the hands of Him 
who gave it, and “* was gathered in 
to her fathers like a shock of corn 
full, ripe.” 


Died, at the Creek Agency, on 
the 6th June, 1816, Colonel Ben- 
saMIN Hawkins, Agent for the 
Indian affairs. He was one of those 
revolutionary patriots who had 
spent in the service of his coun- 
try, to which no man was more 
devoted, nearly his whole life. At 
an advanced age, and with a con- 
stitution greatly exhausted, he 
continued to discharge with undi- 
minished zeal the important and 
perplexing duties of agent, as well 
as commissioner for marking the 
limits prescribed to the Creek na- 
tion by the late treaty. With a 
philanthropy worthy of all praise, 
he had relinquished the enjoy- 
ments of polished society, in 
which he shone conspicuously, 
with the sanguine hope of civi- 
lizing our savage neighbours. This 
was a favourite object, which for 
years engrossed almost exclusive- 
ly his attention. Partial ‘was his 
success in effecting this purpose, 
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no other man perhaps could have 
done as much towards it. His death 
is a national loss. It will be no easy 
matter to find a_ successor like 
him, in every respect qualified for 
that appointment. As a man of 
science, he occupied an elevated 
rank, and may be numbered among 
the most enlightened of our coun- 
trymen. 


Account of Mr. Baird, who died 
June, 1816. Mr. Baird was of Ger- 
man extraction. His father left 
him a valuable farm of 500 acres 
in the vicinity of York, (Penn.) 
with some farming and household 
articles. He kept a tavern a num- 
ber of years, married a wife, and 
raised four children. He accumu- 
lated an immense estate which he 
preserved so tenaciously, that he 
afforded not adollar for the educa- 
tion of his family. He was never 
known to lay out one dollar in 
cash for any article he might be 
in want of; he would do without 
it, or find some person who would 
barter with him for something he 
could not sell for cash. He farmed 
largely and kept a large distillery, 
‘which he supplied entirely with 
his own grain. He kept a team for 
the conveyance of his whiskey and 
flour to Baltimore, which, when 
he could not sell for money ata 
price that would suit him, he bar- 
tered for necessaries for his family 
and tavern. In this way he amassed 


Vo, II. 


an estate of $400,000.-Such was 
his attachment to money, that he 
was never known to lend or credit 
a single dollar to any man. Upon 


the best mortgage or other se- 


curity that could be given, he 
would not lend a cent. He never 
invested one dollar in any of the 
public funds; neither would he 
keep the notes of any bank longer 
than till he could get them 
changed. He deposited his specie 
in a large iron chest, until it would 
hold no more—He then provided 
a strong iron hooped barrel, which 
he also filled. After death his 
strong boxes, “ from whose bourne 
no traveller had ever returned,” 
yielded $230,000 in gold and sil- 
ver. 

The cause of his death was as 
remarkable as the course of his 
life. A gentleman from Virginia 
offered him 12 dollars per bushel 
for 100 bushels of clover seed; but 
he would not sell it for less than 
13 dollars, and they did not agree. 
The seed was afterwards sent to 
Philadelphia, where it sold for $7 
per bushel, and brought in the 
whole $550 less than the Virgini- 
an offered for it—On receiving an 
account of this sale, he walked 
through his farm, went to his dis- 
tillery, and gave various directions 
to his people.—He then went to 
his waggon house and HANGED 
HIMSELF. 
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EXCERPTA 


FROM 


DEBATES OF THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT, 


DURING THE SUMMER OF 1816. 


STATE OF IRELAND. 


Sir Joun NEwport. 


It win naturally be asked by an 
impartial inquirer, why Ireland 
has not been infinitely more im- 
proved by its long connexion dur- 
ing six centuries with England?— 
why it still has to complain of evils 
which were the subject of animad- 
version in the early period of that 
connexion? The answer is obvious 
—the iaference irresistible—it 
has been misgoverned. No other 
cause can been assigned. History 
does not afford a single instance 
of any two countries, so long uni- 
ted under the same government, 
which are not assimilated in man- 
ners, customs, and habits. Ireland 
is the solitary and melancholy ex- 
ception to this general rule. 
Illicit distillation is a source of 
much evil to Ireland, demorali- 
zing her people, and encroaching 
on her scanty resources of taxa- 
tion. It is, as I fear, too much pro- 
tected by individuals of rank and 
power, and largely practised by the 
professors of exclusive loyalty. No 
man, however high in station, 
should be allowed to protect his de- 
pendents in a course of disobedi- 
ence to law, nor should alleged 
loyalty secure any class of the 
community from sharing the bur- 
thens of the state. Parliament has 
indeed contributed to the exten- 


sion of this ruinous course, by that 
monstrous act which, remitting 
penalties incurred to highly of. 
fending districts, sanctioned that 
shocking principle, that in the 
enormous extent of his offences 
the delinquent should find his best 
security. 

I am astonished that the mini- 
sters who have, by the disturbed 
state of Ireland, justified their 
claim for extended military force, 
do not themselves propose reme- 
dial measures: one and one only, 
has been adverted to—education. 
Of its superior efficacy, no man 
can think more highly than I do, as 
providing largely for future ame- 
lioration. But can we look to this’ 
as aremedy for existing evils? I 
may be permitted, too, to say, that 
if by education be intended the ca- 
pacity of reading and writing, I 
believe the Irish are not an un- 
educated people: certainly not as 
compared with the people of Eng- 
land: the reports before the house 
prove this. Mr. Newham, ina work 
containing much useful informa- 
tion, states, from actual inquiry; 
that in a district comprising about 
one half of the county of Cork, 
there were upwards of 300 unen- 
dowed schools, educating not less 
than 22,000 children. 

Education can however be no 
cure for the political evils of Ire- 
land, unless accompanied by radi- 
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cal reform of the present vicious 
system;—it has grown out of the 
accumulated misgovernment of 
many centuries, and it is the 
pounden duty of parliament to in- 
stitute exact inquiry into the 
causes and effects of that system 
—to search it to the bottom, and 
neither to be allured nor deterred 
from the path of duty by preju- 
dice or power. 

Sir J. Newport dwelt upon the 
litigation, difficulty, and delay at- 
tending Irish elections, especially 
where the returning officer had 
any bias. The difficulty and delay 
he instanced in his own case, 
where the election was extended 
to 15 days, although there were 
only 900 voters to poll. But when 
he had to petition against the re- 
turn, the scrutiny continued no 
less than 76 days in Ireland, and 
16 days before the committee of 
that house, before his claim was 
established. Such a system was, 
the house must feel, calculated to 
weary out any candidate; and as 
the evils belonging to the system 
were imposed upon the Irish re- 
presentatives, by the union, it was 


peculiarly the duty of the imperial 


parliament to remove them. 


Mn. Peet, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, 

When the information which he 
(Mr. Peel) intended to move for, 
should be produced, it would then 
be competent for the house to de- 
cide what course ought to be pur- 


sued. He did not wish to dis- 


courage all expectation of its be- 
ing possible to apply some remedy 
to the evils which afflicted Ire- 
land. But, if he believed with the 
right honourable baronet, that the 
present state of tumult and disor- 
der had grown out of the abuses 
and errors of six hundred years of 
mismanagement; if. by quotations 


from the writings of Dean Swift, 
he were to attempt to show the 
poverty, wretchedness, and cowar- 
dice of the Irish: if he undertook 
to prove from the operation of 
laws enacted before the reign of 
James I., that the affections of the 
people bad been incessantly and 
violently alienated; if he undertook 
to show all those calamities, then, 
indeed, he could not much encour- 
age the hopes of the right ho- 
nourable baronet. Without, how- 
ever, going so far as that, he was 
still inclined to think that the dif- 
ficulties and evils which encom- 
passed Ireland, formed a Gordian 
knot, which could not be cut, and 
which only the gradual lapse of 
time could unravel. 

Before he followed the right 
honourable baronet through all the 
details into which he had entered, 
the house would probably expect 
from him a statement of what was 
the present condition of Ireland. 
Generally speaking, the north of 
Ireland was tranquil. No distur- 
bances prevailed there, except 
what arose from distillation, and 
the consequent opposition to the 
revenue laws in certain districts. 
Those, however, were neither se- 
rious nor alarming. The extreme 
west of Ireland, also the counties 
of Mayo, Galway, and Carlow, 
were comparatively tranquil. The 
same might be said of the south 
of Ireland, of Cork, Wexford, &c. 
The east of Ireland was likewise 
generally tranquil. He meant that 
in those counties no applications 
had been made to government for 
extraordinary police. The coun- 
ties in which disturbances actually 
prevailed were Tipperary, King’s 
county, Westmeath, and Lime- 
rick. The magistrates of King’s 
county had requested the applica- 
tion of the insurrection act: but 
they had since petitioned for its 
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removal, asserting that tranquillity 
was perfectly restored. In West- 
meath and Limerick, a considera- 
ble improvement had taken place, 
but the insurrection act was still 
in force. Since he last addressed 
the house, the magistrates of the 
county of Louth and county of 
Cavan, had petitioned the govern- 
ment of Ireland for the application, 
not of the insurrection act, but of 
the extraordinary police act. Such 
was the general state of Ireland at 
the present moment There was 
nothing more difficult than to give 
the house a character of the pre- 
cise nature of the disturbances 
which now agitated Ireland. In 
former periods of the history of 
that country, tumults and outrage 
had subsisted, but they were ge- 
nerally to be traced to small and 
comparatively unimportant causes. 
Particular and local grievances, 
personal animosities, or heredi- 
tary feuds, constituted the princi- 
pal sources of them. At other 
times, grievances of a more dis- 
tinct and positive nature were al- 
leged, such as the high price of 
land, for example, and the pro- 
fessed object of the combinations 
was to lower it. But the distur- 
bances which now prevailed had 
no precise or definite cause. They 
seemed to be the effect of a gene- 
ral confederacy in crime—a com- 
prehensive conspiracy in guilt—a 
systematic opposition to all laws 
and municipal institutions. The 
records of the courts of justice 
would show such a settled and 
uniform system of guilt, such 
monstrous and horrible perjuries, 
as could nat, he believed, be found 
in the annals of any country on the 
face of the globe, whether civilized 
or uncivilized. He was far from 
meaning to say that those dread- 
ful offences arose from the gene- 
rally malignant or depraved cha- 


racter of the lower orders. In dif. 
ferent counties different appear- 
ances were presented. He had 
himself been in some, and it was 
impossible to find any where men 
more tractable, more obedient to 
the laws, or more disposed to pay 
all due deference to their supe- 
riors. He was ready to declare that 
it was impossible to see them 
without admiring many of their 
qualities. He believed, indeed, that 
the character of the Irish people 
had been variously misrepresent- 
ed, in general, not from any deli- 
berate design, but because, in fact, 
they were often presented under 
different and singular aspects, 
From his observation of them, he 
believed, they possessed great fi- 
delity; in their dealings with each 
other great honesty; from their 
early marriages, they were in ge- 
neral very chaste; and be it told to 
their honour, that certain crimes 
which disgrace and degrade more 
civilised countries were utterly 
unknown to them. He was even 
told that the Irish language did 
not possess a name by which they 
could be designated. But in those 
parts of Ireland, especially in the 
county of Tipperary, their de- 
pravity was shocking. If any one 
should urge that he overstated it, 
he was prepared to confute him by 
irrefragable documents. He did 
not speak from vague and ambigu- 
ous rumours. What said the re- 
cords of the courts of justice in 
that county? What would be the 
evidence of the twelve men Im- 
panelled to try midnight mur- 
derers of an invaluable magistrate 
belonging to that county? If he re- 
quired proof for what he had as- 
serted, he need go no farther. li 
any one would take the trouble to 
peruse the minutes of that trial, 
they would be able to form 4 
thorough idea of the character of 
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the people. They would see their 
extraordinary fidelity to each other 
in a bad cause—the facilities they 
afforded to escape punishment— 
the readiness they manifested to 
redress the injuries offered to 
any of their party—the difficulty of 
bringing home conviction toe the 
guilty, and the detestation in 
which every one was held who at 
all contributed, or was instrumen- 
tal in giving effect to the laws 
against them. With respect to the 
murder of that magistrate, he was 
afraid it was too clearly establish- 
ed, from the records of the court 
of justice, that it had been plan- 
ned several weeks before it was 
carried into execution. The ma- 
gistrate upon whom the foul deed 
was committed, was a most amia- 
ble man. He spoke from the opi- 
nions of others, as he had not the 
least knowledge of him personally. 
He was kind, indulgent; and a 
ready friend to the poor; but at 
the same time he was a most de- 
termined enemy to that terrible 
system of combination which pre- 
vailed. In the neighbourhood of 
his dwelling, a house had been 
burned down, because the inhabi- 
tant of that house had taken land 
at higher rent than was thought 
a proper equivalent by those mis- 
guided men. The magistrate in 
consequence, exerted himself to 
discover the offenders, and by his 
indefatigable efforts six of them 
were apprehended. Upon this, the 
remainder determined to murder 
him. On the day fixed for the atro- 
cious act, there were no less than 
four different parties stationed on 
different roads waiting for his ap- 
proach. The murder was com- 
mitted at some distance from 
Cashel, and the particulars which 
he related were derived from a 
gentleman who happened to be 
travelling that road at that time, 


and resembling the magistrate 
(Mr. Baker) in person, narrowly 
escaped from’ falling a sacrifice. 
Information was conveyed by sig- 
nals from one party to another. 
The gentleman to whom. he al- 
luded saw several persons on the 
tops of the houses and _ hay-ricks, 
waiting for the fatal catastrophe. 
When the shot was fired, loud 
cheers were uttered by those who 
were thus waiting, and then they 
all retreated. The plan, therefore, 
had evidently been determined 
upon months before it was put in 
execution: and although no less 
than 13,0002. were offered as a re- 
ward for apprehending the mur- 
derers, by the government and by 
the resident gentry in the county, 
he believed no evidence whatever 
was obtained as the result of that 
offer: such was their fidelity in a 
bad cause, and such was the 
abominable system of confederacy 
upon which they acted. Not a per- 
son was found to come forward 
and make a voluntary disclosure. 
He would mention one conclusive 
proof of the feelings by which they 
were actuated. One of the mur- 
derers who was apprehended, and 
afterwards hanged for his crime, 
when in prison, expressed a desire 
to disclose some particulars. His 
life was offered as the promised 
reward for his confession. He ac- 
cordingly communicated a_ part; 
but he afterwards retracted, at the 
instigation of his wife, who went 
on her knees to him in the prison, 
and implored him to be executed 
rather than divulge the secret. 
(4 laugh, and hear, hear!) The 
house might probably smile at the 
conjugal affection of the woman, 
but he could assure them, there 
was as much attachment between 
the husband and the wife as could 
possibly exist between two persons, 


and the concern which she felt 
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was, lest her husband should for- 
feit his character and respecta- 
bility by betraying his friends. He 
actually retracted, in consequence 
ef the persuasions of his wile, and 
was accordingly executed. 


Mr. PLunket. 

From the highest authority it 
had been stated, that within the 
last fifty years the commerce of 
Ireland had doubled, her agricul- 
tural produce had increased four- 
fold, and her population had tre- 
bled. Thus it appeared that she 
was capable of becoming the 
dangerous rival, or the powerful 
friend of England: a gigantic form 
was rising at the side of Great 
Britain, and the question now was, 
whether it should be converted in- 
to a friend or an enemy. 


Mr. VEsEy FirzGERALp. 

There was one circumstance 
which had frequently struck him 
as a grievance pressing upon the 
lower classes of the farmers in 
Ireland, and that was the difficulty 
which they experienced in recover- 
ing the debts due to them. By an 
act passed in 1796, a power was 
given to the assistant barristers to 
try by civil bill, cases of debt to 
the amount of 20/. Great advan- 
tages had resulted from it—No- 
thing fell more severely upon the 
lower orders of farmers than the 
difficulty of thus obtaining justice, 
the expenses of which before the 
superior tribunals, were beyond 
their reach. There could not be a 
stronger proof of this, than that 
the number of actions brought 
amounted to above 30,000, and 
that the number tried did net ex- 
ceed 800: the great expense de- 
terred people from prosecuting 
them. The expense of prosecuting 
a suit before the assistant barrister 
did not exceed a few shillings, and 
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he thought it would be a most ma- 
terial benefit conferred upon the 
people of Ireland, to extend the 
jurisdiction of the assistant bar- 
rister from cases of 20. to 50/.: he 
certainly should be happy to co- 
operate in any measure for that 
purpose. 


Mr. GRaATTAn. 

With regard to the financial 
distress of Ireland, it was undenia- 
ble that it was almost beyond con- 
ception. Her expenditure had out- 
shot her means, for she had a debt 
of one hundred and fifty millions, 
burthened with an interest of seven 
millions, while her revenue did 
not exceed six millions; so that for 
the maintenance of her establish- 
ments she had absolutely nothing. 
Difficult as this situation was, he 
did not despair of its being re- 
lieved. He would suggest, there- 
fore, such a financial arrangement 
between the two countries as 
would enable both to contribute to 
their mutual relief. Thirdly, with 
regard tothe commercial distresses 
of Ireland, he acknowledged they 
were great, but he considered 
them as resulting from the sud- 
den and violent change from war 
to peace. On that head, therefore, 
he was not inclined to despond. As 
the most effectual means of reliev- 
ing those distresses, Ireland should 
receive a constant preference over 
foreigners in the British market. 
Thus it appeared to him that all 
the three branches of difficulty 
which he had spoken of might in 
time be removed. With respect 
to the agitation which existed in 
Ireland, by a good administration 
of the government it might un- 
questionably be cured. It was of a 
temporary not of a permanent na- 
ture. It was disgraceful, but it was 
an eruption of the skin, and did 
not proceed from the blood. It 
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ought to be put down by the law; 
and although in a free country an 


effervescence of that nature could ° 


not be so speedily subdued as in a 
despotic country, it would be more 
effectually so in the end. 


Lorp CAsTLEREAGH. 

He was fully persuaded that the 
people of Ireland might be made 
a well-informed and moral people. 
Even at present their minds were 
much better cultivated than those 
who did not know them appeared 
disposed to admit; for it was most 
untrue that the Irish were in such 
a state of utter ignorance as that 
in which they had been frequently 
represented to be. He concurred 
with the right honourable gentle- 
man opposite in thinking those 
were wrong who considered the 
people of Ireland to be generally 
uneducated. It was not true that 
they were remarkably deficient in 
intellectual knowledge. He could 
take upon himself to say, this was 
by no means a correct character 
of them. So far as his experience 
went, they were rather the re- 
verse of this. He spoke principally 
of the north of Ireland, where the 
population, far from being such as 
had been supposed, was such, that 
he knew no country in which the 
inhabitants were more intelligent. 
The knowledge which he spoke of 
was not confined to the higher 
or midding ranks of society, but 
absolutely pervaded all classes; 
extending even to the lowest. 


IRISH AND SCOTCH DIS- 
TILLERIES. 


Joun NEwport. 

The right honourable gentleman 
opposite, (Mr. Peel) had formerly 
drawn a very faithful picture of 
the state of Ireland; but there 
could be no doubt whatever that a 


great part of the disorganization 
of the people was occasioned by 
the immoderate use of spirits. At 
least one fifth of the country was 
excited to tumult and disorder 
from this cause; and he would 
then ask the house, whether they 
would consent to surrender up the 
other four-fifths to drunkenness, by 
reducing the price of spirits. The 
petitioners complained of illicit 
distillation, but not in the district 
of Dublin. In those parts of the 
country where the use of beer pre- 
vailed instead of spirits, the mo- 
rals, habits, and health of the peo- 
ple had been most materially im- 
proved. It had been shown to the 
house, by several medical reports 
from the most eminent practition- 
ers, that since the use of beer had 
become more general, the mor- 
tality in those great districts had 
decreased in a degree that was al- 
most incredible. The remedy for 
illicit distillation was not to be 
sought by these means, but by 
calling on the nobility and gentry 
to aid the legislature in giving ef- 
fect to the established laws. At 
present they found that they could: 
not collect of their tenants the 


large rents which they imposed on 


them, unless they assisted those 
persons in evading the laws: this, 
and this only, was the character of 
their opposition to the existing 


| laws of the country. He must ac- 


knowledge, however, that the 
house had in a great degree to 
thank themselves for the progress 
of illicit distillation in Ireland. 
Some counties had transgressed to 
an enormous extent; because they 
made that a plea for remitting the 
penalties, the house had yielded to 
their petitions, and hereby en- 
couraged hopes that, by trans- 
gressing again, they would pro- 
cure a remission of the penalties. 
It was impossible to expect good 
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order, sobriety, or obedience to the 
laws, so long as the people were 
kept in a state of intoxication. 


GENERAL MATHEW. 

General Mathew said, as he 
knew very little about the north of 
Ireland, he could not assert that 
the gentlemen In that quarter en- 
couraged illicit distillation: but he 
Was very sure, that those in the 
south, with which he was well ac- 
quainted, gave that system every 
assistance. There was nota gen- 
tleman residing on the banks of the 
Shannon who did not encourage 
it, by purchasing what was called, 
in that country, putteen. That was 
whiskey made in a little iron pot, 
the lrish for which was jputteen, 
and thence the liquor derived its 
name. The gentlemen purchased 
this spirit—they placed it regular- 
ly in their cellars—and there was 
not one of them who did not re- 
gularly ask his guests, “ Will you 
have the putteen, or the legal spi- 
rit?” As he (General Mathew) 
preferred good claret to bad port, 
he always answered, on such occa- 
sions, “ give me the putteen in- 
stead of the inferior whiskey.” (4 
laugh.) It was almost impossible 
for them to discover these who 
were engaged in this trade. They 
could easily conceal the iron pot 
which was used in distillation. And 
what was the consequence? Why, 
the persons who were sent to de- 
stroy this trade, assisted in support- 
ing it: for they could get nothing 
but putteen to drink. Besides, 
those who infringed the law, were 
protected by their landlords. He 
did not mean to say that it was so 
in the north; but such was the 
case in the south, and such was 
the case in the west. The chancel- 
lor of the exchequer for Ireland 
knew full well that the practice 
existed in the county of Clare. 
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The evil was supported even 

the government. Lords-Lieutenant, 
particularly one nobleman, whom 
it was not necessary for him to 
name, preferred this putteen, as 
every other man of honour did, to 
the common whiskey During the 
last summer, the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, Lord Manners, would 
drink nothing but putteen; and the 
Marquis of Abercorn pursued the 
same course. He did not blame 
them for making use of good spi- 
rits, instead of bad. The Irish 
chancellor, he understood, refused 
every other spirit, except putteen, 
for these reasons—he found it ex- 
tremely useful to his constitution, 
and the finest diuretic in the world. 
(A laugh ) Neither the lord chan- 
cellor of Ireland, nor the secretary 
for Ireland, could deny that this 
illicit spirit was thus generally 
used. He believed that almost 
every man in the county of Li- 
merick supported illicit distilla- 
tion. There was but one way to 
destroy this evil; and that was 
by revising the magistracy of Ire- 
land, which was at present intoler- 
able. The magistrates of the south 
were intolerable. They connived 
at this infraction of the law; they 
took money as a bribe to suffer it 
to go on. (Vo, no!) He could prove 
it. The guager took a guinea from 
this person, and guinea from that 
person, that he might overlook 
those town-lands which had in- 
curred penalties, and place them 
on those on which no offence had 
been committed. The gallant ge- 
neral then contended, that the on- 
ly effectual remedy for this mon- 
strous evil, was a purification of 
the magistracy of Ireland, which 
the government did not seem 
anxious to commence. The Irish 
chancellor was not singular in his 
taste. Other noble lords had shown 
an equal love for putteen. No man 
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-ever liked it better than the Duke 

of Rutland. The gallant general 
concluded by aguin pointing out 
the necessity of revising the ma- 
gistracy of Ireland. 


Mr. WinpuaM Quin. 

Under the present system of 
high duties, this evil of illicit dis- 
tillation had greatly increased. He 
would give one instance: in Li- 
merick, not more than two years 
ago, there were one still of 1500 
gallons, and two of 500; there was 
now but one of 500, the others 
had ceased. The increase of fines 
for illicit distillation had gone to 
such an extent, that in the town- 
lands they were so great, that it 
was impossible to levy them. No 
persons would take land in those 
districts, lest they should be lable 
to those imposts, and the houses 
most notorious for the sale of this 
liquor were those in which disor- 
ders of every kind had grown to a 
ereat extent. 


Mr. W. 

In England the great distilléries 
had decreased from ten to four. In 
Scotland a similar reduction was 
found. The fact was, that be the 
liquor wholesome or not, the 
cheaper it was, the greater was its 
consumption, and the more in- 
subordination generally followed 
the facility of getting it in society. 
Any body who had seen Hogarth’s 
picture of Gin Alley, had seen 
this growth of vice admirably de- 
picted. 


Mr. FRENCH. 

He complained that, under the 
present system, the innocent as 
well as the guilty were punished 
by the levying of fines: 93,0002. 
had been levied in one year—of 
which half went to the guager, 
and half to the crown. The act had 

Von, If. 


been in force only twelve or thir- 
teen years, and yet not less than 
6000 persons had been prosecuted, 
so that the prisons were absolute- 
ly crowded. It often happened 
that the person guilty could not 
pay above ten shillings, and the 
collector went to those in the 
townships who could best bear the 
fine. He would ask whether any 
man, conscious of his innocence, 
could bear to be thus unjustly 
stripped of his property? It was 
utterly in vain that government 
made grants for the encourage- 
ment of religion in Ireland, when 
the people were brought up to 
systematic perjury, in order to 
save the stills and their produce. 
Thus the expense of prosecutions 
was enormous: in 1802 it had been 
402/, 12s. 5d.; in 1807, SO0/.; but 
in 1814 there was disbursed fo 
boards of council, 14,050/., while 
the expenses of the local solicitor- 
general were. 53,800/., and those of 
the second solicitor 30,505/. The 
bill of costs for the prosecution of 
the 6000 individuals he had men- 
tioned was 30,807/., and the ex- 
penses of one province in fines 
amounted to 105,057/. How could 
people be patient who had these 
enormous sums drawn from them 
for crimes of which they were not 
guilty? 


SCOTCH DISTILLERIES. 


The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said, that illicit distillation 
had, of late years, been carried to 
a most mischievous extent, and that 
this was very much to be attri- 
buted to the bad quality of the 
spirit produced from the regular 
distilleries. The plan which he in- 
tended to submit to the committee 
consisted of regulation and reduc- 
tion of duty. l’or this purpose he 
intepded to encourage the use of 
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small stills of 40 gallons. BY this 
means, especially in the High- 
lands, where illicit distillation 
chiefly prevailed, a palatable spirit 
might be produced in the legal 
way, and illicit distillation effectu- 
ally prevented. The duty on spirit 
was at present 8s. 4d. per gallon, 
and this he should propose to re- 
duce to 6s. 4d. per gallon, namely 
8d. per gallon on the wash, and 9d. 
on the spirit. 


Mr. C. Grant. 

Mr. C. Grant, sen. stated the 
universal prgvalence of illicit dis- 
tillation, and its lamentable effects 
on the morals of the people, who, 
by living in opposition to law, 
learned to despise it. The legal 
distiller ought to be encouraged 
in order to check this evil, and that 


®ould only be done by lowering 


the duty. The gentlemen of Scot- 
land wished to put down this sys- 
tem, but were persuaded the only 
means was to lower the duty. 


Mr. W. Dunwpas. 

Mr. W. Dundas argued in fa- 
vour of a reduction of the duty to 
5s. per gallon. He drew a lamenta- 
ble picture of ihe deteriorated 
state of morals in the Highlands, 
arising from the use of ardent spi- 
rits, and contrasted it with the 
morality, and good order which, 
prior to the introduction of illicit 
distillation, had prevailed there. 


Mr. V. 

Let it not be too sanguinely ex- 
pected, however, that low duties 
alone would be sufficient. He was 
not paradoxical enough to assert 
that they would increase the evil; 
but this he recollected, that in Ire- 
Jand they had been tried, and had 
net diminished it. A right ho 
nourable friend of his, (Mr. 
Foster) had been persuaded to 


consent to a similar measure jn 
Ireland. The duty was reduced to 
2s. 6d. a gallon for the purpose of 
suppressing illicit distillation; yet 
it was proved that the practice 
never prevailed so extensively as 
at the very time the duty was so 
lowered. 


Mr. P. Grant. 

Mr. P. Grant said, that spirits 
were selling for 6s. per gallon in 
Scotland, being somewhat less than 
the duty proposed to be levied. 
How then was it possibie to de- 
crease the consumption of illicit 
spirits, when it was now sold ata 
price less than the duty which the 
right honourable gentleman pro- 
posed? The morals of the people 
of Scotland were ruined by the 
intemperate use of spirits. At one 
meeting of magistrates no less 
than 1300 persons were brought 
up to be fined for carrying on 
illicit distillation. 


BRITISH HOUSE OF COM. 
MONS & CONSTITUTION. 


Sir James MackintTosn. 

It is obvious, on the coolest re- 
flection, that the exclusive power 
of the House of Commons over the 
public purse is the bulwark of this 
constitution, and that nothing can 
be regarded as small or inconsi- 
derable which touches it, which in 
the slightest degree or by the 
most remote analogy can en- 
danger, cr contract, er bring into 
question the fundamental princi- 
ple. It is fit that, in the courts of 
law, the most subtile distinctions 
should be respected, and that the 
authority of precedent should be 
maintained, because it is thus only 
that the administration of justice is 
subjected tocertain rules, and that 
the power of judges is prevented 
from becoming arbitrary. But this 
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house is instituted, not to follow 
the example, but to watch over 
the proceedings of inferior courts. 
The House of Commons is com- 
posed chiefly of those who are not 
lawyers, in order that they may 
act on the plain and broad princi- 
ples of reason and the constitution. 
It is their duty to inquire whether 
the result of legal subtilties be the 
furtherance of the ends of justice; 
and above all, to determine whe- 
ther there be any reasonings or 
precedents received by other tri- 
bunals which may be dangerous to 
liberty. These are questions of far 
more importance than any discus- 
sions of mere law; and on them 
this house may decide with as 
much discernment as lawyers, and 
with much less prejudice. There 
are even occasions in which law 
itself, in order to be preserved, 
must be overruled by the great 
principles of justice and liberty, 
for which and by which it can 
alone exist. 

Whatever may have been said of 
late, I shall always consider that, 
to prove the tendency of a claim 
to be unconstitutional, it is in the 
House of Commons the strongest 
of all legal arguments against it. 
It has been said, that * unconsti- 
tutional”? can have no meaning, if 
it be not synonymous with “ ille- 
gal.”” But the assertion is false and 
pernicious. Every single statute 
has a general object and intention 
which may be defeated by acts 
which do not offend against the 
letter of any of its clauses. Every 
class of statutes relating to one 
subject has a more general scope 
and spirit against which there may 
be many offences not prohibited in 
so many words in any one statute 
of the class. The most subordinate 
part of law, besides its literal pro- 
visions, has a spirit, an object, ge- 
neral principles, which extend be- 


yond the letter, and without which 
the letter cannot be rightly under- 
stood. Shall not the same be said 
of that grand body of written and 
unwritten law relating to the pow- 
ers of government, and the rights of 
the subject, called the constitution? 
As that which defeats the purpose 
without infringing the words of an 
act of paliament is justly said to 
be inconsistent with its spirit and 
principles, so acts are with equal 
propriety termed unconstitutional 
which resemble in their mischief 
acts already condemned as con- 
trary to the constitution, which ob- 
struct the attainment of its univer- 
sally acknowledged ends, weaken 
the authority of its most useful prin- 
ciples, and of which the example, 
if consistently followed in all like 
cases, would leave no constitution 
remaining. It is by the condemna- 
tion of practices and pretensions 
which are unconstitutronal without 
being, in the strict and narrow 
sense of the word, illegal, that the 
House of Commons has most often 
performed its high function of 
preserving liberty. Illegal practices 
may be checked by courts of law 
—unconstitutional claims can be 
resisted only by parliament. This 
house may, indeed, animadvert on 
a breach of law, but only where 
that breach of law is in effect, or 
example, dangerous to the consti- 
tution. 

This constitution has provided 
various means of check on that 
most unmanageable instrument of 
power—a standing army. Whether 
the union of all of them be an ade- 
quate security, may be doubted; 
but no man ever thought that all 
were more than enough. One of 
these controls is, the annual mu- 
tiny bill, which renders the means 
of maintaining discipline annually 
dependent on the pleasure of par- 
liament. This check is held by the 
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whole legislature. Another, and 
the only control exclusively vest- 
ed in the House of Commons is, 
the annual grant of money for the 
support of the army. It is in its 
nature the most effectual: it is the 
privilege of the House of Com- 
mons alone. The constitution al- 
lows the other house to reject our 
votes of supply; but neither to 
alter their nature nor to increase 
their amount. It is the peculiar 
characteristic of the Commons 
House: it is that which forms our 
strength and our pride: it is that 
which has given us a preponderat- 
ing authority over all measures of 
state. On this subject we have 
ever thought that the smallest 
dangers are to be guarded against 
with the utmost vigilance. No 
jealousy has here appeared un- 
reasonable: no encroachments, 
however slender and unintentional, 
have been thought too harmless to 
be repelled. Such, sir, has been 
our jealousy, and (I may add in 
justice) your jealousy, of this 
great privilege in our intercourse 
with the other house of parlia- 
ment. What new term can be 
imagined adequate to the feelings 
with which we are bound to guard it 
as a control over a standing army? 
I am well aware that in every 
human system, especially in a go- 
vernment so complicated as ours, 
and formed by the course of cir- 
cumstances in a long series of 
ages, there are anomalies which 
must be owned to have the cha- 
racter of law, though they be ut- 
terly irreconcileable with the ge- 
neral principles of the constitu- 
tion. These irregularities are, I 
am ready to admit, often balanced 
by similar deviations on the oppo- 
site side. So that the last result, 
the just counterpoise of constitu- 
tional authority, is maintained.— 
The principles of the constitution 


and the spirit of the people, whe 
they cannot prevent an encroach. 
ment in one quarter, have often 
gained a compensation in another, 
But it is never too much to say, 
that those who contend for the 
exception must always prove it, 
and that those who rely on the 
constitution need only allege it. 
Where is the proof? It is no ordi- 
nary evidence which can outweigh 
such principles as those now un- 
der our consideration—the exclu- 
sive right of this house to grant 
supply; and the danger of every 
prerogative which may be a source 
of independent revenue. 

It will probably be said, that 
ministers are responsible for the 
exercise of this like every other 
power of the crown. Wherever a 
power is proved to be legal, re- 
sponsibility is doubtless our safe- 
guard against its dangers: where- 
ever the creation of a new power 
is shown to be absolutely neces- 
sary, there also we must content 
ourselves with such security as 
the responsibility of ministers may 
afford. But we must not speak of 
responsibility till either the lega- 
lity er the necessity of the power 
be first made out. Responsibility is 
no reason either for recognizing 
or for granting political power; it 
is only a security of a certain va- 
lue against the abuse of an autho- 
rity which legal evidence proves 
to exist, or urgent danger renders 
it necessary to create. 

Anciently while our kings de- 
frayed their expenses from their 
own revenues, with occasional aid — 
from parliament, there are but 
few traces of parliamentary inter- 
ference in appropriating public 
money to particular objects. Af- 
terwards, when the kings of En- 
gland were reduced by a happy 
poverty to that dependence on the 
commons which preserved the 
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British constitution, they were 
still considered as contracting to 
defray the whole expense of the 
state, on condition of their receiv- 
ing a certain gross annual reve- 
nue. They were allowed to appor- 
tion it according to their own 
judgment, unless where the ap- 
pearance of great abuse called for 
investigation, rather for the pu- 
nishment of delinquents, than for 
the better regulation of the expen- 
diture. Attempts to improve this 
practice were made at various 
times under the princes of the 
house of Stuart. It was not until 
the glorious era of the revolution, 
that the system was established of 
appropriating all parliamentary 
grants, by the authority of parlia- 
ment, to services previously ap- 
proved by parliament, which gave 
reality and energy to all the an- 
cient constitutional principles, re- 
specting the power of the purse, 
created a constant and irresistible 
control over the public expendi- 
ture in this house, and ought to be 
regarded as the most important 
reform in the practice of the Bri- 
tsh constitution which has been 
effected in modern times. Since 
that happy period, every part of 
public faw and_ parliamentary 
usagre on the subject of finance, is 
consistent and intelligible. We 
have only to open the journals of 
this house to comprehend the 
constitution. 


ENGLISH POOR LAWS. 


Mr. Curwen. 

The abuse of the poor laws has 
transferred from the individual to 
the public, not merely the charge 
of providing for the casualties and 
misfortunes incident to humanity, 
but fer the direct consequences of 
men’s vice and folly. Economy 
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and forethought are banished; im- 
providence and immorality encou- 
raged. To restore the respectabi- 
lity and the happiness of the in- 
ferior classes, they must be 
brought back to those manners 
from which they have swerved. 
Their general good sense I think 
as highly of as any man, but, mis- 


led as they have been by depend- 


ing on parochial relief, an imme- 
diate and complete reformation is 
not to be expected. From the de- 
basement which has arisen out of 
that system, gradually operating 
for two centuries, half that period 
may perhaps be necessary before 
the stain can be removed,—until 
this can be effected, 1 would by 
no means recommend any other 
than a gradual change in the sys- 
tem. Evidence may there be ad- 
duced, that the effect of the pre- 
sent system is to degrade the poor 
man as well in his own estimation 
as in that of the persons on whom 
the charge of maintaining him is 
devolved,—that his happiness is at 
an end—his existence embittered. 
The relief bestowed on him may 
remove indeed the cravings of 
hunger, but it is at the expense of 
all the best feelings of his nature. 
To restore independence of mind 
to the labouring classes is an indis- 
pensable ingredient in every plan 
for bettering their situation. Need 
there be any other proof requisite 
of this than the superiority of our 
people, on the whole, over every 
other nation. Whence does this 
arise? Is it not among the blessed 
fruits of our free constitution, in- 
spiring independence of mind and 
action, giving consequence in his 
own eyes to every member of the 
community? Hence has arisen the 
glory, the pre-eminence of En- 
gland. Extinguish the vital spark 
of liberty, destroy the political 
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that has operated and is still ope- 
rating on the moral state of man, 
by the system of education intro- 
duced by Bell and Lancaster, 
which in its progress, will multi- 
ply the happiness of every suc- 
ceeding age by increasing its ha- 
bits of virtue and probity. In twen- 
ty years we may fairly contem- 
plate that there will scarce be an 
individual to be found who will 
pot possess the means of making 
himself acquainted with his duty 
to God and man. 

The blessed effects of a general 
system of education, I hold equal- 
ly high with Mr. Whitbread, and 
consider it as the foundation on 
which is to be built any system for 
bettering the condition of the peo- 
ple of England. Whatever can 
lead men to curb their passions 
and teach them to oppose the fu- 
ture to the present, must be at- 
tended with the most important 
results to their happiness. 

Disposed as I am to look to 
education as a most powerful aux- 
iliary, so great is the evil with 
which we have to contend, that it 
would not, in my humble opinion, 
be safe to confide in any pian that 
did not offer not only an equal, 
but extended scaie of support for 
the afflicted. I am neither called 
on nor disposed to enter into the 
discussion of any abstract prin- 
ciples. It matters not whether 
every human being be entitled to 
a support from the produce of the 
- earth; or that the most imperious 
duty on man after the payment of 
debts is, the exercise of charity. 
I am disposed to allow every lati- 
tude that can be required to the 
claims of misery, and to agree that 
the exercise of benevolence is the 
highest source of human enjoy- 
ment. 

Nor is the axiom less true that 
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it is an imperious duty, binding Oni 
every mortal, to exert his utmost 
endeavours for the support of him- 
self and those he has contributed 
to bring into the world. By the 
sweat of his brow, man 1s ordain. 
ed to earn- his bread. No ciaim 
can honestly be set up for relief 
till eves y effort has been made and 
failed. The neglect of this princi- 
ple has brought on the nation the 
evils it now endures; unless the 
consent and opinion of the work- 
ing classes can be brought back 
to a recognition of this truth, it is 
in vain to look for relief from any 
remedy that can be proposed. 


ENGLISH PARLIAMENTARY COUR- 
TESY AND ORDER. 


May 7th, 1816. 


Mr. TieRNEy in reply to Lord 
Castlereagh, observed, that if ever 
he saw real fear disguised under a 
lofty tone—if ever he saw a per- 
son attempt to look tall by walk- 
ing upon stilts (@ /augh)—if ever 
he saw a minister betray a con- 
sciousness that he was tottering to 
his fall, it was on that night, and 
in the person of the noble lord. 
( Hear, hear.) The noble lord was 
mistaken when he attributed to 
him and his friends the impres- 
sion prevailing in the public mind 
against him: they on his side did 
not deal in sinecures, and such an 
attempt would be a sinecure. (.4 
laugh.) The house was told that, 
by voting for the motion,, they 
would withdraw their confidence 
from ministers. For his own part, 
he had no confidence to withdraw, 
for he had never given any; but 
he differed as to this point; he did 
not think that the effect of the 
vote would be to remove the 
noble lord and his colleagues from 
his office. He wished to know 
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whether, at a late meeting of his 
friends, he meant the select few 
on one of those occasions which 
served the noble lord as a drill, 
previous to his exercises in that 
house—the noble lord had not 
fairly told them, that if they did 
not take care to vote with govern- 
ment, the government could not 
support itself, and that they must 
fall with it? (hear, hear.) And yet 
he would undertake to say, suo 
jericulo, that until the house 
should force him to resign, the 
noble lord would remain on the 
treasury bench to the end of time. 
The noble lord had asserted that 
his mode of proceeding was the 
most constitutional: he (Mr. T.) 
would not enter into any discus- 
sion with him as to what was and 
what was not constitutional, for 
upon that subject, as upon most 
others, the ideas of the noble lord 
were not a little confused. (Laugh- 
ter.) Mr. Pitt proceeded in an 
open and amanly manner, and 
did not resort to petty private 
meetings to frighten ministerial 
members into a belief of imagi- 
nary dangers. (Continued cheers 


from all sides.) His Majesty’s 


ministers, notwithstanding all the 
confidence expressed by their 
leader, might shortly find it ne- 
cessary to employ a little of their 
spare strength, and to re-import 
what for a time they had exported. 
(Continued cheers.) The admini- 
stration, which now set all advice 
at scorn, and would rely on no- 
thing but its popularity, and the 
confidence of a rich and happy na- 
tion, might in a few weeks deem 
it prudent to bring back into this 
country a right honourable gen- 
tlemen, whom but a short time 
ago they sent out of it; and that 
gentleman, partly out of gratitude, 
and partly out of compassion to his 
Vou. Il. 


friends in adversity, would no 
doubt persuade one or two of his 
connexions to lend also their aid 
to the servants of the crown. 
(Continued laughter and cheers.) 
On behalf of the people of En- 
gland, he claimed that much more 
should be done than ministers 
had suggested: if the noble lord 
thought that the country did not 
understand him, he was miser- 
ably mistaken; at least as 
far as respected economy, the 
people: ef England were- not to 
be deceived in the intentions of 
the noble lord and his colleagues. 
“ What,” said the noble lord, 
‘* will they desert us now, after 
we have won for them so many 
glorious battles, and after we have 
conquered for them such a happy 
peace!” (Laughter.) To this he 
(Mr. T.) could only reply, that 
one distinguishing characteristic 
of Englishmen was their great 
good sense, which opposed itself 
to all sorts of imposition. It 
might be truly said, that no man 
in our history had ever gained 
fora time an unmerited reputa- 
tion, that had not soon been ex- 
posed by the national penetration, 
and degraded to the low level 
from which accident had raised 
him. (Hear, hear.) The natives of 
Great Britain could easily dis- 
tinguish between such people as 
the noble lord oppusite and such 
men as the Duke of Wellington. 
—(Long-continued  cheering.)— 
The cloud which had_ hitherto 
surrounded the noble lord, and 
the intervention of which, like a 
mist, had “ made him but great- 
er seem, not greater grow,” was 
now fast dispelling, and leaving 
him exposed as he really was. 
The presence of a right honour- 
able gentleman, who was on his 
way to reinforce the ranks of 
3K 
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the treasury, would again throw 
back his lordship to the place he 
had originally occupied. It could 
not be said of the noble lord, that 
“ he was great ere fortune made 
him so;” his lordship had been 
very successful, and he (Mr. T.) 
recommended that he should re- 
tire with submission, and thank 


God for his good luck. (Hear, 
and laughter.) He (Lord C.) would 
find that he could no longer ride 
the people of England; and that, 
if he proceeded with the system 
he had declared himself deter- 
mined to pursue, he would raise 
a storm of resentment which he 


| would find it impossible to allay. 
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ABSTRACT 


OF THE 


PRINCIPAL PUBLIC LAWS, 


OF THE 


FOURTEENTH CONGRESS. 


Cuap. 22. An act concerning 
the Convention to reguéate the 
commerce between the territories 
of the United States and his Bri- 
tannic majesty. (The act of the 
British parliament of April 1816, 
in relation to the same convention, 
is entitled—An act to carry into 
effect the Convention, &c.) 

Be it enacted and declared by 
the senate and house of represen- 
tatives of the United States of 
America, in congress assembled, 
That so much of any act as impo- 
ses a higher duty of tonnage, or of 
impost on vessels, and articles im- 
ported in vessels, of Great Britain, 
than on vessels, and articles im- 
ported in vessels of the United 
States, contrary to the provisions of 
the convention between the United 
States and his Britannic majesty, 
the ratifications whereof were mu- 
tually exchanged the twenty-se- 
cond day of December, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifteen, be, 
from and after the date of the rati- 
fication of the said convention, and 
during the continuance thereof, 
deemed, and taken to be of no 
force or effect. [Approved March 
1, 1816. } 


Chap. 25. An act granting 
ties in land and extra pay to certain 
Canadian volunteers. 


By this act it is enacted, that all 
such persons as had been citizens 
of the United States anterior to the 
late war, and were at its com- 
mencement inhabitants of the pro- 
vince of Canada, and who, during 
the said war joined the armies of 
the United States, as volunteers, 
and were slain, died in service, or 
continued therein, till honourably 


discharged, shall be entitled to the 


following quantities of land res- 
pectively, viz—Each colonel 960 
acres; each major to 800 acres; 
captain 640 acres; subaltern officer 
480 acres; non-commissioned offi- 
cer, musician and private, 320 
acres—to extend to medical and 
other staff, to rank according to 
their pay. 

They shall likewise be entitled 
to receive from the treasurer of 
the United States, three months 
additional pay. [Approved March 
5, 1816.] 


Chap. 40. An act to authorize 
the payment for property lost, cap- 
tured or destroyed by the enemy, 
while in the military service of 
the United States, and for other 
purposes. 

This act remunerates the own- 
ers, whether volunteers or drafted 
militia, for the loss of horses kill- 
ed or lost whilst in the military 
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service of the United States—also 
the owner's of any horse, mule, ox, 
wagon, cart, boat, sleigh or har- 
ness, lost in the military service 
of the United States, if without 
any fault or negligence in the 
owner, unless the risk was agreed 
to be run by the owner. 

Houses occupied as military de- 
posits, and in consequence thereof 
destroyed by the enemy, to be paid 
for. ‘(he amount of loss and value 
of property, shall be ascertained 
by the best evidence the nature of 
the case will admit of, in the pow- 
er of the party to produce. 

But no claim shall be allowed, 
unless it shall be exhibited within 
two years from the passage here- 
of. [ Approved April 9, 1816. ] 


Chap. 43. An act in addition to 
an act to regulate the Post-office 
establishment. 

By this act the rate of postage 
on letters, &c. is reduced to the 
same amount, as before the act of 
February 27, 1815. And by sect. 
3, all letters and packets, net ex- 
ceeding two ounces in weight, to 
and from any member of congress 
or delegate, the secretary of the 
senate, and clerk of house of re- 
presentatives, shall be conveyed 
tree of postage for thirty days pre- 
vious to each session of congress, 
and for thirty days after the termi- 
nation thereof. {Approved April 
i816.) 


Chap. 44. Anact to incorporate 
the subscribers to the Bank of the 
United States. 

By this act it is enacted, thata 
Bank of the United States of Ame- 
rica shall be established, with a 
capital of 35,000,000 dollars, to be 
divided into $50,000 shares of 100 
dollars each share——70,000 shares, 
or 7.000,000 dollars part thereof, 
shall be subscribed and paid for by 
the United States—the remaining 
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21,000,000 dollars by individuals, 
&c. 

The payments of the subscrip- 
tions to be made by instalments— 
one fourth in gold or silver coin— 
the remainder inp like coin, or 
funded debt of the United States. 

It shall be lawful for the United 
States to redeem the funded debt 
subscribed—and for the Bank to 
sell the same for gold and silver, 
Provided, that it shall not sel! 
more than 2,000,000 dollars there- 
of in any one year; nor any part 
without giving notice to the se- 
cretary of the treasury: and offer- 
ing it to the United States at the 
current price. 

The management of the affairs 
of the Bank committed to twenty- 
five directors—five of whom being 
stockholders, shall be appointed 
annually by the president of the 
United States and the senate—not 
more than three of whom to be re- 
sidents of any one state, and twen- 
ty of whom shall be annually elect- 
ed by the qualified stockholders. 

The corporation is_ restricted 
from contracting debts exceeding 
the sum of 35,000,000 dollars, un- 
less authorized by law of the Unit- 
ed States. 

Not to make any loan to the U. 
S. exceeding 500,000 dollars, 
nor to any particular state exceed- 
ing 50,000 dollars, nor to any fo- 
reign state, unless authorized by 
law of the United States. 

The dividends shall be half 
yearly. A statement of the affairs 
of the Bank shall be laid before the 
stockholders every three years. 

The secretary is authorized to 
call upon the Bank for a statement, 
not exceeding a weckly one, of its 
concerns. 

No stockholder unless he be a 
citizen of the United States, shall 
vote in the choice of directors. 

The corporation is restricted 
from suspending payments in spe- 
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cie, by being made chargeable 
with the payment of interest at the 
rate of 12 per cent. per annum. 

Copgress are to establish no 
other Banks except in the District 
of Columbia. 


Chap. 55. An act making fur- 
ther provision for military services 
during the late war, and for other 
purposes. 

This act provides for the repre- 
sentatives of officers and soldiers 
of the militia, killed in the service 
of the U. S. or who shall have 
died in consequence of wounds re- 
ceived therein. It enacts that the 
widow, orit no widow, the child or 
children (being under 16 years of 
age) of such oflicer or soldier shall 
be entitled to receive half the 
monthly pay to which the deceas- 
ed was entitled at the time of his 
death, for 5 years, The guardians 
of the child or children (under 16 
years of age) of any officer or sol- 
dier of the regular army, who shall 
have been so killed or cied, may 
take the half pay for 5 years in 
lieu of the bounty land of such of- 
ficer, &c. 

All soldiers enlisted for 5 years, 
or during the war, who have faith- 
fully served during the war, and 
have been honourably discharged, 
shall be entitled to bounty land, 
notwithstanding they were above 


the age of 45, or under the age of 


18, at the time of their enlist- 
ment. 

No transfer of the land granted 
to non-commissioned officers, &c. 
valid, until the patents shall be is- 
sued. {| Approved April 16, 1817.] 


Chap. 57. An act to enable the 
people of Indiana ‘Territory to 
form a constitution and state go- 
vernment, and for the admission 
of such state into the union on an 


equal footing with the original 
states, 


The said state shall consist of 
all the territory included within 
the following boundaries, to wit: 
bounded on the east by the meridi- 
an line which forms the western 
boundary of the state of Ohio. On 
the south by the river Ohio, from 
the mouth of the Great Miami ri- 
ver to the mouth of the river Wa- 
bash. On the west by a line drawn 
along the middle of the Wabash, 
from its mouth to a due north line 
drawn from the town of Vincen- 
nes, would last touch the north- 
western shore of said river—and 
thence by a due north line, until 
the same shall intersect an east 
and west line drawn through a 
point ten miles north of the south- 
ern extreme of lake Michigan: on 
the north by the said east and 
west line, until the same shall in- 
tersect the first mentioned meri- 
dian line which forms the western 
boundary of the state of Ohio. The 
state to have concurrent jurisdic 
tion on the Wabash, with the 
state to be formed west thereof, so 
far as the said river shall form a 
common boundary to both. 

The state when formed, shall be 
entitled to one representative in 
the house of representatives U.S. 
until the next general census. 
| Approved April 19, 1816. | 


' Chap. 58. An act to abolish the 
existing duties on spirits distilled 
within the United States, and to 
lay other duties, in lieu of those 
at present imposed, on licenses to 
distillers of spirituous liquors. 

By this act the tax is imposed on 
the capacity of the still, instead of 
the quantity of liquor distilled ac- 
cording to the act of 2Ist Dec. 
1814, 

And authority is hereby given 
to the collectors and their depu- 
ties, to enter at any time any dis- 
tillery or place, where any still, 
boiler or other vessel, used in dis- 
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tillation are kept or used, for the 
purpose of inspecting, examining 
or measuring the same. [ Approy- 
ed April 19, 1816. | 


Chap. 76. An act supplementa- 
ry to an act entitled “ an act grant- 
ing bounties in lands and extra pay 
to certain Canadian volunteers.” 

By this act the paymaster of the 
army of the U.S. instead of the 
treasurer of the U. S. is authorised 
and required to pay the extra pay 
to the persons entitled thereto. 
f Approved April 26, 1816. | 


Chap. 138. An act for the gra- 
dual increase of the Navy of the 
United States. 

The sum of 1,000,000 dollars 
for eight years, is hereby appropri- 
ated for the gradual increase of 
the Navy—And the president of 
the U.S. is authorised to cause to 
be built nine ships, to rate not less 
than 74 guns each, and twelve 
ships of not less than 44 guns 
each, including one 74, and three 
44 gun ships, heretofore ordered 
to be built by the act of 2d January, 
1813. 

The president of the U. S. is also 
authorised to cause tobe procured 
engines, and the imperishable ma- 
terials necessary for building three 
Steam Batteries. | Approved April 
29, 1816.] 


Chap. 172. An act to allow 
drawback of duties on spirits dis- 
tilled and sugar refined within the 
United States, and for other pur- 
poses. 

A drawback of six cents per gal- 
lon of spirits not below first proof 
distilled within the United States, 
shall be allowed on such spirits as 
shall be exported to any foreign 
port not immediately adjoining to 
the United States, in vessels not 
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less than thirty tons burden, witi 
an additional allowance of four 
cents per gallon, if the spirits be 
distilled from molasses of foreign 
production. 

A drawback of four cents per 
pound in addition to the present 
drawback, shall be allowed on su- 
gar refined in the United States 
and exported therefrom—when 
made out of sugar imported into 
the United States. { Approved 
April 30, 1816.] 


No. 3. Resolution, requesting 
the president of the U. S. to 
present medals to captain Stewart, 
and the officers of the frigate Con- 
stitution. [Approved February 22, 
1816.] 


No, 4. Resolution, requesting 
the president of the U. S. to 
present medals to captain Biddle, 
and the officers of the sloop of war 
Hornet. 

| Approved February 22, 1816. | 


SECOND SESSION. 

Chap. 22. An act making reser- 
vation of certain public lands, to 
supply timber for naval purposes. 

The secretary of the navy is 
hereby to cause lands _ produ- 
cing live oak and red cedar tim- 
bers to be explored, and selec- 
tions to be made of such tracts 
where the principal growth of said 
timbers is, as he may deem neces- 
sary to furnish the navy a sufficient 
supply—and the tracts thus select- 
ed with the president’s approba- 
tion, shall be reserved, unless 
otherwise directed by law, from 
any future sale of the public lands, 
and be appropriated solely to the 
purpose above-mentioned. [Ap- 
proved March 1}, 1817.} 
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Chap. 23. An act to enable the 
people of the western part of the 
Mississippi territory to form a 
constitution and state government, 
and for the admission of such state 
into the union, on an equal footing 
with the original states. 

The boundaries of the state 
shall be as follows, viz. Beginning 
on the river Mississippi, at the 
point where the southern boundary 
line of the state of Tennessee 
strikes the same, thence east along 
the said boundary line to the Ten- 
nessee river, thence up the same to 
the mouth of Bear creek, thence 
by a direct line to the north-west 
corner of Washington county— 
thence due south to the gulf of 
Mexico—thence westwardly in- 
cluding all the islands within six 
leagues of the shore, to the most 
eastern junction of Pear] river with 
lake Borgne—thence up said river 
to the 3ist degree of north lati- 
tude—thence west along the said 
degree of north latitude to the 
Mississippi river—thence up the 
same to the beginning. : 

Until the next general census, 
the state shall be entitled to one 
representative in the house of re- 
presentatives of the United States. 
| Approved March 1, 1817. | 


Chap. 31. An act concerning the 
navigation of the United States. 

By this act it is enacted, that af- 
ter the 30th of September, 1817, 
no goods, wares, &c. shall be im- 
ported into the United States, ex- 
cept in vessels of the U. S. or 
in such foreign, as truly and 
wholly belong to the citizens or 
subjects of that country of which 
the goods are the growth, produc- 
tion or manufacture—or from 
which such goods most usually 
are shipped for transportation.— 
This regulation shall not extend 


to the vessels of any foreign nation, 
which has not adopted and _ shall 
not adopt a similar regulation. 

It is further enacted, that no 
goods, wares, &c. shall be import- 
ed, under penalty of forfeiture 
thereof, from one port in the Uni- 
ted States to another port in the 
United States in a vessel belong- 
ing wholly or in part to a subject 
of any foreign power. Not to ex- 
tend to goods, &c. imported in 
such vessel, bat not unladen in 
the first mentioned port in the 
United States. [Approved March 
1, 1817.] 


Chap. 39. An act to regulate 
the trade in Plaster of Paris. 

This act prohibits from and af- 
ter the 4th of July, 1817, the im- 
portation of Plaster, in foreign ves- 
sels, from countries whence ves- 
sels of the United States are not 
allowed to bring it. 

This act shall continue in force 
five years, from the 31st of Janu- 
ary, 1817.—Provided, upon any 
foreign nation’s discontinuing its 
prohibitory regulations respecting 
the exportation of Plaster to the 
United States—the restrictions 
imposed by this act, shall cease, 
with respect to that nation. { Ap- 
proved March 3, 1817. | 


Chap. 42. An act further to re- 
rulate the territories of the United 
States, and their electing dele- 
gates to congress. 

This act directs the delegates 
from the territories of the United 
States, to be elected every second 
year, for the same term of two 
years, for which the members of 
the house of representatives are 
elected—the said delegates to have 
a seat in the house, with a right of 
debating, but not of voting. 

The qualified citizens of the ter- 
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ritory of Missouri, directed to elect 
a delegate tocongress. [Approved 
March 3, 1817. ] 


Chap. 58. An act more effectu- 
ally to preserve the neutral rela- 
tions of the United States. 

By this act, any person, who 
shall within the limiis of the Uni- 
ted States, fit out and arm, &c. any 
vessel with intent to empioy such 
vessel to commit hostilities against 
a friendly power, is liable upon 
conviction, to a fine not exceeding 
10,000 dollars, and to imprison- 
ment not exceeding ten years; and 
the vessel, her tackle, arms, stores, 
&c. forfeited. And the collectors 
of the customs are authorised and 
required to detain any vessels ma- 
nifestly built for warlike purposes, 
the cargoes of which shall consist 
principally of arms, &c. when the 
number of men shipped or other 
circumstances, render it probable 
they are intended to commit hos- 
tilities, &c. against friendly pow- 
ers. 

Persons increasing or augment- 
ing, within the Uni | States, the 
force of armed vessels in the ser- 
vice of a foreign power, engaged 
in hostilities with a nation at peace 
with the United States, shall upon 
conviction, be fined not exceeding 
1000 dollars—and imprisoned not 
exceeding one year. 

This act shall continue in force 
for the term of two years. [ Ap- 
proved March 83, 1817. ] 


Chap. 59. An act to establish a 
separate territorial government for 
the eastern part of the Mississippi 
territory. 

It is enacted, that all that part of 
the Mississippi territory which 
lies within the following bounda- 
ries, to wit: Beginning at the point 
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where the line of the degree 
of north latitude intersects the 
Perdido river, thence east to the 
western boundary line of the state 
of Georgia; thence along the said 
line to the southern boundary line 
of the state of Tennessee; thence 
west along said boundary line to 
Tennessee river; thence up the 
same to the mouth of Bear creck; 
thence by a direct line to the north 
west corner of Washington coun- 
ty; thence due south to the gulf of 
Mexico; thence eastwardly includ- 
ing all the islands within six 
leagues of the shore to the Perdido 
river; and thence up the same to 
the beginning—shall for the pur- 
pose of a temporary government 
constitute a separate territory, and 
be called “ Alabama.” 

It shall be entitled to send a de- 
legate to congress. {Approved 
March 3, 1817. | 


Chap. 60. An act toamend and 
explain an “ act giving pensions to 
the orphans and widows of persons 
slain in the public or private arm- 
ed vessels of the United States.” 

It is enacted, that if any officer, 
seaman or marine, belonging to 
the navy of the United States, shall 
die, or shall have died since the 
18th of June, 1812, in consequence 
of diseases contracted or injurics 
received while in the line of his 
duty, leaving a widow, or if no wi- 
dow, a child, or children, under 16 
years of age—such widow, or child 
or children, shall be entitled to re- 
ceive half the monthly pay of the 
deceased for five years. 

Upon the intermarriage of the 
widow, the half pay to go to the 
child or children of the deceased. 

Upon the death of the child or 
children, the pay to cease. { Ap- 
proved March 3, 1817. | 
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Chap. 68. An act for the relief 
of certain Creek Indians. 

This act directs 85,000 dollars 
to be paid to the friendly Creeks, 
whose property was destroyed by 
the hostile Creeks during the 
late war. | Approved March 3, 
1817. ] 


Chap. 87. An act to provide for 
the redemption ofthe Public Debt. 

It is enacted, that so much of 
any act or acts of congress as pro- 
vides for the purchase, &c. of the 
funded debt of the United States, 
be aml is hereby repealed; and the 
annual sum of 10,000,000 dollars 
be appropriated to the sinking fund, 
to be applied by the commissioners 
of the sinking fund to the payment 
of interest and charges, and pur- 
chase of the principal of the public 
debt. 

An additional sum of 9,000,000 
dollars shall be appropriated to the 
same fund for the year 1817, to be 
applied to the same purposes—and 
the further sum of 4,000,000 dol- 
lars, if the secretary of the treasu- 
ry shall deem it expedient during 
the year 1817—as an advance to 
that amount on the appropriation 
of ten millions, payable the next 
year. 

Any unappropriated surplus in 
the treasury above two millions of 
dollars, shall also be appropriated 
to the sinking fund. [Approved 
March 3, 1817. 


Chap. 106. An act to amend the 
act entitled “an act granting 
bounties in land, and extra pay, to 
certain Canadian volunteers,” pass- 
ed the 5th March, 1816. 

This act makes six months ser- 
vice, unless disabled by wounds, 
&c. and the names appearing on 
the muster roll, conditions of the 
bounty. 
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It also materially diminishes the 
quantity of land. {Approved 
March 3, 1817.] 


Chap. 109. An act to continue 
in force an act entitled “an act 
further to provide for the col- 
lection of duties on imports and 
tonnage,” passed the 3d of 
March, 1815, and for other pure 
poses. 

The act above-mentioned is 
hereby continued in force, except 
the 6th and 8th sections thereof, 
[ Approved March 3, 1817.] 


Chap. 110. An act to amend the 
act ‘authorizing the payment for 
property lost, captured or destroy- 
ed by the enemy, while in the mi- 
litary service of the United States, 
and for other purposes,” passed 
the 9th of April, 1816, 

It is enacted, that the 9th sec- 
tion of the above-mentioned act, 
shall be construed to extend only 
to houses or other building's, occu- 
pied by an order of an officer or 
agent of the United States, as a 
place of deposit for military and 
naval stores, or as barracks for the 
United States forces, 

It is further enacted, that any 
person in the late war, who, with- 
out any fault or negligence on his 
part, has sustained any damage by 
the loss of any horse, mule, ox, 
wagon, cart, boat, sleigh or har- 


| ness, in the military service of the 


United States, shall be allowed and 
paid the value thereof, unless the 
tisk was agreed to be incurred by 
the owner. And the provisions of 
this and the former act, are ex- 
tended to the cases of property 
lost in war with the Indian tribes, 
subsequent to the 18th Febru- 


ary, and prior to the Ist Sep- - 


tember, 1815. [Approved March 
3, 1817. ] 
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APPENDIX TO THE CHRONICLE. 


“ THE FEDERALIST.” 

(Tue following article on the 
subject of the celebrated Essays 
under the above title is copied 
from the National Intelligeneer. It 
appears to be from an authentic 
source; and if the statement made 
is correct, the reader will see 
Messrs. Madison and Jay were 
the writers of the numbers enu- 
merated, and General Hamilton 
that of Nos. 1, 6,7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 
13, 15, 16, 17, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
35, 36, 59, 60, and 61.—Of the 64 
numbers, then, General Hamilton 
wrote 30, Mr. Madison, 30, and 
Judge Jay 4. The information is 
interesting to the admirers of that 
political text book. | 

TO THE EDITORS. 

In looking over Delaplaine’s Re- 
pository of the Lives and Portraits 
of distinguished Americans, I dis- 
covered that he has given cur- 
rency to an erroneous statement, 
which was published soon after the 
death of General Hamilton, in the 
Port Falio, concerning the author- 
ship of the respective numbers of 
the work called “ Zhe £ederalist,” 
which it is known was written by 
Messrs. Madison, Hamilton, and 
Jay. The biographer affirms, that 
the numbers written by Mr. 
Hamilton are manifestly superior 
to the others, and that a key to 
them is unnecessary, as all per 
sons of taste and judgment will at 
once designate them. Although I 
have repeatedly read that cele- 
brated work, and have never dis- 
covered the superior merit of the 
part executed by General Hamil- 


ton; yet, as the intelligent public 
are as competent to decide as that 
writer, the maintenance of his opi- 
nions, if erroneous, can do no other 
injury than to lessen the character 
of the Repository for fidelity and 
impartiality; and I should not have 
deemed it proper, if the facts were 
not mis-stated, to take any notice 
of them. With the sole view, 
therefore, of giving to each of the 
gentlemen his proper share oi the 
merit which The Federalist” en- 
titles him to, and to correct an 
error, assuming the garb of histo- 
rical credibility, I take upon me to 
state from indubitable authority, 
that Mr. Madison wrote Nos. 10, 
14, 18, 19, 20, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 
42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 
51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 62, 
63 and 64. 

“Mr. Jay wrote Nos, 2, 3, 4 and 
5, and Mr. Hamilton the residue. 

I have been for seveial years in 
possession of the information upon 
which this statementis predicated; 
and if it be doubted or denied, I 
will venture to appeal to the pa- 
pers of General Hamilton for the 
confirmation of this assertion. 
_ CoRRECTOR. 

March 10, 1817. 


New York, March 29, 1817. 


The National Intelligencer hav- 
ing lately attributed to the pen of 
Mr. Madison, a particular portion 
of the numbers which constitute 
the interesting work entitled “ Zve 
Federalist,” the editor of the Even- 
ing Post, in order to put the ques- 
tzon at rest, adduces the following 
facts—‘* General Hamilton a day 
or two previous to his death, step- 
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ped into the office of his friend | 


Judge Benson, then absent, and in 
the presence of his clerks left a 
paper in a book lying there, and 
departed. After his fall this paper 
was observed, and deposited by 
Judge Benson in the city library, 
with a certificate that it was the 
hand writing of A. Hamilton. The 
following fs a copy: Nos. 2, 3, 4, 
5, 50, Mr. Jay: Nos. 10, 14, 37, 
to 48, inclusive, Mr. Madison: 
Nos. 18, 19, and 20, Mr. Hamilton 
and Madison, jointly: all the rest 
by Mr. Hamilton.” 

0 the Editors of the National In- 

telligencer. 
April 18, 1817. 

When I penned my note of the 
10th of March, which was publish- 
ed in your paper of the 19th, 
wherein [ stated by whom the re- 
spective numbers of the Federalist 
were written, I did not anticipate 
any controversy concerning its con- 
tents: if I had, I certainly never 
would have given the facts to the 
world without permission. Unfor- 
tunately, from the turn the subject 
has taken, it is too Jate now to ask 
it, and I cannot suffer the “ An- 
swer” inthe New York Evening 
Post, which a friend has recently 
sent to me, to pass in silence. 

The author of the answer is cor- 
rect in supposing that my note 
was written without the know- 
ledge of Mr. Madison; indeed, I 
have no doubt that he never de- 
sired or expected to have the sub- 
ject mentioned, and was _ sur- 
prised when he saw the publica- 
ton. 

After writing so many masterly 
pieces since the organization of 
the existing government, it is not 
possible to add to the full measure 
of his fame fer exalted talents and 
patriotism, by proving incontro- 
vertibly, that he wrote all those 


parts of the work in question which 
I have ascribed to him. No ade- 
quate motive could, therefore, ex- 
ist for encountering the risk of 
any contradiction in relation to it. 

The writer of the “ Answer” is 
mistaken in supposing that I am 
hurt by the opinion advanced in 
the Repository that the numbers 
written by Mr. Hamilton are su- 
perior to the others; and I do not 
perceive the justice of the criti- 
cism he has indulged in. I have 
not called that opinion a mis- 
statement of facts. My expression 
is, “the maintenance of his ofi- 
nions, if erroneous, can dono other 
injury than to lessen the character 
of the Repository for fidelity and 
impartiality, and I should not have 
deemed it proper if the facts were 
not mis-stated, to take any notice 
of them.”’? What is it, I ask, I would 
not have noticed? I answer his 
ofiinions, unless the facts on which 
they rest were mis-stated. 

But it is not material to vindi- 
cate the style of my composition 
—its truth is more important to 
the public and to myself. I will 
proceed to state the proofs upon 
which I wrote the piece alluded 
to. Whilst Mr. Madison was se- 
cretary of state, a friend of his 
purchased at Washington city, 
Hopkins’s edition of the Federalist, 
and, in a conversation with Mr. 
Madison relating to it, he requested 
him to furnish an index to the num- 
bers for his private use. Mr. M. 
then gave him a pencilled memo- 
randum of the numbers he had 
written, which was sealed in the 
first volume, where it now is, and 
from that pencilled memorandum, 
in the hand-writing of Mr. Madi- 
son, I copied the numbers into my 
note of the 10th ult. 

If any corroboration of this proof 
were wanting, the numbers in 
question will furnish it. The New 
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wrote Nos. 37 to 48, inclusive, and 
that Mr. Hamilton wrote all the 
succeeding ones, except No. 54. 

No. 47 commences with *“ The 
meaning of the maxim which re- 
quires a separation of the depart- 
ments of power, examined and 
ascertained.” 

No. 48, “ The same subject con- 
tinued, with a view to the means 
of giving efficacy in practice to 
that maxim.” 

Nos. 49 and 50 continue and 
conclude the subject, with the 
same view. 

No. 49 contains the following 
sentences: * The author of the 
* Notes on the State of Virginia,’ 
quoted in the last paper, has sub- 
joined to that valuable work the 
draught of a constitution which had 
been prepared, in order to be laid 
before a convention expected to be 
called in 1783, by the Jegislature, 
for the establishment of a consti- 
tution for that commonwealth.— 
The plan, like every thing from 


.the same pen, marks a turn of 


thinking, original, comprehenpive 
and accurate; and is the more 
worthy of attention, as it equally 
displays a fervent attachment to 
republican government and an en- 
lightened view of the dangerous 
propensities against which it ought 
to be guarded.” Here are two ma- 
terial circumstances tending to de- 
signate Mr. Madison as the author 
of these numbers. First, they re- 
late to the same point of inquiry 
which is illustrated by a reference 
to all the examples furnished by 
the history of other natians, and the 
constitutions of the several states 
composing our confederacy. The 
argument is pursued with a unity 
of design and execution, which 
renders it almost impossible, cer- 
tainly altogether improbable, that 
it is the production of more than 


AMERICAN REGISTER. 
York Evening Post says, Mr. M. | 


one person. Nos. 47 and 48, which 
it is admitted were written by Mr. 
Madison, enter into the marrow of 
the subject; and wherefore would 
he leave it unfinished, when more 
than half completed? 

2d. The quotation from No. 49, 
goes far to prove that Mr. Madi- 
son wrote it. Mr. Jefferson is there 
referred to in terms of distinguish- 
ed approbation.—None but a zeal- 
ous friend would have expressed 
such an unqualified eulogium on 
him; and it is well known that Mr. 
M. has always manifested the most 
unbounded regard for that gentle- 
man. Other inherent evidence 
might be adduced, but the labour 
would be an act of supererogation. 

CoRRECTOR. 


CAUCUS. 
Chamber of the House of Refiresen- 
tatives of the United States. 
March 16, 1816. 

At a meeting of the Republican 
Members of Congress, assembled 
this evening pursuant to public 
notice, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the propriety of 
recommending to the people of 
the United States suitable persons 
to be supported at the approaching 
election, for the offices of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the 
United States, one Aundred and 
eighteen members of the Senate and 
House of Refiresentatives, and one 
delegate, attended. 

General Samuel Smith, of Ma- 
ryland, was called to the chair, and 
Colonel Richard M. Johnson, of 
Kentucky, appointed secretary. 

And being so organized, 

Mr. Clay submitted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient 


| to make, in Caucus, any recom- 


mendation to the guod people of 
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ihe United States, of persons, in 
the judgment of this meeting, fit 
and suitable to fill the offices of 
President and Vice-President of 
the United States. 

And the question being taken 
thereon, 

It was determined inthe negative. 

Mr. Taylor, of New York, then 
submitted the following resolu- 
tion, to wit: 

Resolved, That the practice of 
nominating candidates for the of- 
fices of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, by a 
convention of the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, is in- 
expedient, and ought not to be 
continued. 


And the question being taken 
thereon— 


It was also determined in the 
negative. 

The mecting then proceeded to 
the recommendation: 

Upon which it appeared that 
the honourable James Monroe had 
sixty-five votes, and the honoura- 
ble William H. Crawford fifty-four 
votes, for the office of President. 

That his excellency Daniel D. 
Tompkins of New York had 
eighty-five votes, and his excel- 
lency Simon Snyder thirty votes, 
for the office of Vice-President. 

And thereupon, 

Mr. Clay submitted the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were con- 
curred in without opposition: 

Resolved, That this meeting do 
recommend to the people of the 
United States, James Monroe of 
Virginia, as a suitable person for 
the office of President of the Uni- 
ted States, and Daniel D. Tomp- 
kins of New York, as a suitable 
person for the office of Vice-Pre- 
sident of the United States, for the 
term of four years, commencing 
on the 4th day of March next. 

Resolved, That the chairman 
and secretary be appointed to as- 


certain from the persons above 
mentioned, whether they are dis- 
pdsed to serve in the offices re- 
spectively designated. 

Ordered, That the proceedings 
of the meeting be signed by the 
chairman and secretary, and pub- 
lished in the National Intelli- 
gencer, 

S. Smita, Chairman, 
R. M. Jounson, Secretary. 


HISTORICAL ACCURACY. 

{The following account of the 
attack made by the British on Bal- 
timore, during the late war, is ex- 
tracted from the Edinburgh Annu- 
al Register for 1814, recently pub- 
lished in Great Britain. The his- 
torical part of that work is com- 
monly attributed to one of the most 
eminent literary characters of En- 
gland. He has grossly, we will not 
say wilfully, mistaken the facts of 
the case. We have subjoined to 
his statement, such of the ¢rue 
particulars as are wanting for its 
refutation. They are of perfect 
notoriety, and will be vouched for 
by a multitude of eye witnesses of 
unquestionable veracity. ] 

EDINBURGH ANNUAL REGISTER. 

“ The approach to Baltimore 
lies through a small peninsula, in 
some places scarce half a mile in 
breadth, across which the enemy 
had drawn an entrenchment. 

“In a smart action which en- 
sued, the British maintained their 
military superiority, andin lessthan 
fifteen minutes utterly broke and 


_dispersed an army of about 6000 


Americans, supported by artillery 
and cavairy, the enemy losing near 
1000 in killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing. But it was the fate of the suc- 
cesses obtained during the incur- 
sive war, to be followed by no im- 
portant events. Baltimore was de- 
fended to the land by a chain of 
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fortified redoubts, connected by a 
breast-work, and occupied by about 
15,000 men. Colonel Broke, never- 
theless, resolved upon a night at- 
tack; but as the lives of the brave 
men which must necessarily have 
been lost in storming such formi- 
dable defences, could hardly have 
been compensated by any mischief 
which we might have done to the 
town of Baltimore, we cannot but 
hold it fortunate, that, owing to 
difficulties which occurred in the 
naval co-operation, he was induced 
to relinquish his purpose, and to 
re-embark his forces, after destroy- 
ing a large rope-work, and other 
public buildings.” 
FACTS. 

There was nothing round the 
town which could be called a@ chain 
of fortified redoubts, and this will 
be readily credited, when it is sta- 
ted that not a spadeful of earth 
was thrown out, until after the 
disastrous business at Washing- 
ton. This took place on the 24th 
August—Baltimore was invaded 
on the 12th September. The citi- 
zens turned out with great alacri- 
ty, and dug a ditch about eighteen 
inches deep and two feet wide, 
from the Basin to the York Road 
—the dirt of this ditch was thrown 
outwards, and thus one spadeful 
answered the purpose of two, com- 
pared with the regular construc- 
tion of works—where the ditch is 
on the outside of the breast-work. 
This was the chain; a feeble one 
indeed, but it was the strongest 
which could be forged on such ur- 
gent and short notice. ‘here were 
three positions on this chain occu- 
pied by the artillery—one on the 
high ground near the hospital; the 
second midway between that and 
the Philadelphia road; the third 
on some high ground to the right 
of that road. Such were the re- 
doubts, and the artillery stationed 


in them were prepared with drag- 
ropes, or horses, to be moved to 
any part of the line at which they 
might be most wanted. In the ditch 
the infantry were stationed. After 
the enemy had abandoned their 
design on the city, a more regular 
work was constructed—much of 
which is still remaining. 

An intrenchment was merely 
begun at a narrow part of the pe- 
ninsula. Had it been completed, it 
would have served no good pur-. 
pose, as it was easily to be enfiladed 
by the enemy’s ships. Wm. Bu- 
chanan, the sonof Mr. J. H. Bu- 
chanan, and two other young gen- 
tlemen, had been stationed as vi- 
dettes, at the extreme end of the 
Point, the evening preceding the 
disembarkation of the enemy, 
which taking place before day- 
break, and in their rear, caught 
them in a cul de sac. This is what 
Col. Broke, the successor of Ross, 
calls the American rear-guard! He 
did however, get possession of two 
pieces of cannon—but one of them 
was a small swivel, kept by John 
Howard, Esq. on his farm at North 
Point, for the amusement of fish- 


ing parties, &c. On his farm they 


found it!! 

Gen. Stricker posted his force 
at the meeting-house, head of 
Long-log-lane, the point at which 
the two roads leading from the ci- 
ty meet—six miles from town. He 
sent two companies of infantry, 
sore riflemen, the cavalry and one 
piece of artillery, in advance. Gen. 
Ross was killed by this advanced 
corps, at the distance of about two 
miles in front of Stricker’s main 
body. 

The force under general Strick- 
er amounted in all to 3185 men, 
not more than one half of whom 
were actually engaged with the 
enemy. According to the official 
returns, which are confirmed by 
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the personal knowledge of every 
inhabitant of Baltimore, the loss 
of the Americans on this occasion, 
in killed, wounded and missing, 
did not exceed two hundred and 
thirteen men. 


LOUIS XVIII. , 

London, June 30.—Extract of a 
genuine letter from a French no- 
bleman, dated Paris, May 6; 1816. 

“The best answers I can give 
to questions about Louis XVIII. 
is to relate, as nearly as possible, 
his own remarks, at an audience 
with which I was honoured last 
week, after my return from an ex- 
ile of 24 years. To my congratu- 
lations on his majesty’s restoration, 
he said, 

“‘ My friend, I wear indeed the 
crown of my ancestors, but it is 
changed into a crown of thorns, 
the pangs of which are only known 
to, as they are only felt, by its un- 
fortunate bearer. The most abused 
of my predecessors have been 
praised for some good traits, while 
I am blamed without mercy by 
every one, though it is the study 
of my life to do nothing but what 
my conscience approves as just 
and praiseworthy. If I select my 
counsellors among the revolu- 
tionists, because I think them best 
acquainted with the present state 
of France, I am reproached by the 
royalists with worse than ingrati- 
tude. If Iappoint a royalist coun- 
cil, the revolutionists create an 
alarm, by accusing me of an inten- 
tion to subvert the constitution. If 
I have a mixed ministry, as at pre- 
sent, their jealousy and disunion 
leave me no quiet; and to thwart 
each other, they display either an 
untimely severity or a dangerous 
weakness. Having a firm belief in 
the religion of my ancestors, I on- 
ly do my duty in observing strictly 
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its precepts; but having solemnly 
promised a religious toleration, I[ 
also leave all my subjects a full li- 
berty of conscience. Well, the ca- 
thclics therefore suspect me of in- 
fidelity, while the protestants re- 
present me as a superstitious bi- 
got.— Though I am unable to sa- 
tisfy at once all the sufferers in my 
cause by the revolution, all are 
impatient for immediate reward; 
those whom I can remunerate 
blame me for not doing enough, 
while the other pretenders hold 
me out both as unjust and unfeel- 
ing. If I think any particular me- 


rit deserves particular distinction, 


favoritism is the general cry; 
while, when I disregard some un- 
merited claims, I am accused ei- 
ther of envy or ignorance, or ne- 
elect. My situation is not less un- 
fortunate with regard to foreigners. 
Russia has one idea of governing 
France, England has another, Au- 
stria differs from both, and Prussia 
differs from the three other allies. 
When ‘therefore I please one I 
am sure to displease the other, and 
I am equally tormented with their 
projects, and humbled by their 
Taenaces and pretensions. From 
Rome and Madrid I am reproach- 
ed for not introducing religious 
intolerance; while I am libelied in 
England and America for not ad- 
mitting democratic licentiousness 
under the name of liberty, and an- 
ti-social doctrines under the name 
of liberty of the press. If I punish 
a traitor, I am styled a merciless 
tyrant; if I pardon him I am ridi- 
culed as a trembling imbecile. 
Had I pardoned the three English- 
men, other foreigners would have 
reproached me with partiality to 
England; while the French and 
English factions would have as- 
serted, that fear and not clemericy 
was my motive. Even in my own 
family, opinions are diyided about 
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my public acts: some of my rela- 
tives seem to think that I sway too 
much like a successor of a revolu- 
tionary upstart; while on the other 
hand, the duke of O and his 
party appear discontented because 


I do not govern enough like a re-: 


volutionary usurper. After these 
lamentable facts, you cannot doubt 
of my sincerity when I affirm, that 
T long for the moment when my 
Creator will retake this my crown 
of thorns, by exchanging my 
throne in this palace of the Thuil- 
leries, for my tomb in the abbey 
of St. Dennis.” 

¢ During the whole time his ma- 
jesty thus condescended speaking 
to me, tears were in his eyes, and 
his whole countenance bespoke a 
grief which must have been so 
much the more poignant, as policy 
must generally require its con- 
cealment. IL am _ convinced this 
good prince would never have 
reigned so long, had he not consi- 
dered it as a duty Providence has 
imposed on him by his birth.” 


VISIT OF FERDINAND VII. TO THE 
GENERAL HOSPITAL OF MADRID. 
Translated from the Madrid (offi- 
cial) Gazette, of 24th Feb. 1817. 

The king our master, accom- 
panied by his excellency the duke 
of Alagon, captain of the guards 
of his royal person presented him- 
self at the General Hospital at 10 
A.M. of Saturday 15th inst. He 
visited the pantry, kitchen, closet 
for the clothes, and apothecary’s 
shop, examined the provisions, 
tasted the soup intended for the 
sick, and in continuation examined 
attentively the apartments of the 
patients whilst they were giving 
them their dinner; he asked after 
their health, and enquired of the 


physicians the nature of their 
diseases: he heard with gracious. 
ness the supplications of those 
who implored his clemency from 
the bed of suffering, and like a 
kind and benevolent father he con- 
soled them, deigning to receive 
the memorials that were rresent- 
ed to him, and ordering iat the 
verbal solicitations of others 
should be committed to writing. 
He extolled the neatness and 
cleanliness of the rooms, and the 
attention paid the patients. 

His majesty in going to the 
apartment of St. Domingo, passed 
by the door of the dissecting 
room of the royal chair of practi- 
cal medicine, where was Dr. 
Josef Blasquez, anatomical dissec- 
tor, surgeon of the royal family, 
and of the hospitals, co-operating 
as far as possible in the great de- 
signs of his majesty suggested by 
the indefatigable zeal of the wor- 
thy director Dr. Ignacio Jauregui, 
and the professors Dr. Hilario 
Torres, and Dr. Antonio Hernan- 
dez, in educating the scholars of 
said royal establishment in histo- 
rical and pathological anatomy, 
for which purpose he had dissect- 
ed in a body the nervous system 
of both the animal and organic 
life. His majesty desirous of exa- 
amining the great work of God, en- 
tered the apartment and surprized 
Blasquez, who immediately cover- 
ed the cavity of the abdomen and 
breast, supposing with reason, 
that the sight of them would be 
repugnant to the sovereign, and 
only left exposed the brain, show- 
ing and explaining to his majesty 


_the whole of its anatomy. J¢ did 


not escafie the sagacity of the sove- 
reign that the body had been co- 
vered, and he ordered it to be laid 
bare, which Blasquez did with the 
more pleasure as he had prepared 
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it for former lectures. Beginning 
with the upper extremities of the 
breast and stomach, he pointed 
out the several parts as he had 
done with the head. He proceed- 
ed to the abdomen, and with eur- 
prise and admiration the bystanders 
saw, great king examine with 
the minutest attention the source, 
direction, and distribution of the 
diaphragmatic, hepatic, spermatic, 
&c. arteries, as far as the last di- 
vision of the internal iliacs, like- 
wise one of the two ureters, 
&e. &c. 

In all this time, which might be 
about a half an hour, his majesty 
asked many questions, and made 
various observations from which it 
was supposed by those present, 
and by the dissector Blasquez, 
that the theory of anatomy was 
not unknown to his majesty, a cir- 
cumstance that excited the admira- 
tion of all,and of which there is 
not an examfile in history. 

His majesty had visited this 
hospital several times, and the 
public was edified not only by his 
charity to the poor, but by his de- 
votion and piety on the days of the 
paschal communion of the sick;— 
when they saw him kneeling at 
the foot of the bed of the unfortu- 
nate sufferers whilst they received 
the sacrament, and succouring 
them with a generous charity 
after the conclusion of the pious 
ceremony. Put a fact of the na- 
ture of this anatomical exainination 
should be transmitted to frosterity; 
it is the most evident proof of the 
desire of his majesty to promote 
the sciences, and particularly 
those which contribute to the alle- 
viation of suffering humanity, and 
that all Spaniards may under- 
stand what the sovereign is who 
so felicitously governs them, it is 
made known to the public for 
their intelligence and satisfaction. 

II. 
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ADDRESS FROM THE CITY OF SA- 
LAMANCA TO FERDINAND THE 
VII. AND HIS NEW QUEEN. 

From the Madrid (official) Gazette, 

of the 19th March, \8i7. 
The council of the city of Sa- 

lamanca represented by Don Tho- 
mas Aparecio Santin, collector- 
general of ecclesiastical revenues, 
Don Josef de Cafranga, pensioner 
of the royal and distinguished or- 
der of Charles III. secretary of his 
majesty, charged with the execue 
tion of decrees, second officer in 
the secretary of state’s office, and 
of the administration of grace and 
justice; the municipal authorities 
Viscount de Rivella, and Don Jo- 
seph de Pando, a gentleman of the 
same royal order, had the honour 
to be admitted on the 13th inst. to 
kiss the royal hand of their majes~ 
ties and highnesses, and to felici- 
tate them on their august alliance 
and the announced pregnancy of 
the queen; the address as fol- 
lows:— 


To the King; 


SrirE:—The legitimate succes- 
sion of kings is the greatest sup- 
port of monarchies, and the love 
of the people the best patrimony 
of princes. Thus it is, that even if 
your majesty were not the great- 
est king on earth by your vast and 
numerous dominions, all the na- 
tions would regard you as the 
most favoured by providence, since 
they have seen your majesty ador- 
ed by his subjects, and the queen 
about to perpetuate the offspring 
of your majesty upon the 
of Spain. Our nation ougnt to 
sing hymns of thanks and praise 
to the All-Powerful for his merci- 
ful recollection of them in restor- 
ing the best of monarchs, and de- 
livering them from the cruel yoke 
of their own countrymen, and of 
strangers, and for rendering fruit- 
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Jul the beautiful vine which is to 
extend its robust roots over ail the 
thrones of the world. The city of 
Salamanca which we have the ho- 
nour to represent, the first to suf- 
fer the devastating scourge by 
which the tyrants took vengeance 
on their loyalty, their love, and 
the profound sighs which marked 
their grief, at the painful ab- 
sence of your majesty; now full of 
joy at such prosperous events, 
blesses the designs and inscrut- 
able decisions of the Most High; 
it felicitates your majesty in mul- 
tiplied congratulations, announces 
the entire redemption of the Span- 
ish people, prognosticates the 
resuscitation of those master 
works by which the Herreras, the 
Covarrubias, the Berruguetes, and 
other celebrated artists have ren- 
dered Salamanca illustrious: it 
sees abundance diffused over its 
fertile soil by the indefatigable 
arm of noble and pure agriculture, 
and by the industrious hand of an 
active commerce; resting on the 
heroic virtues which shine re- 
splendently in your majesty and 
in the queen; it presages the 
happy events which must transmit 
Srom age to age your august names 
as an example to sovereigns anda 
consolation to the freopfile. 


To the Queen; 


Mapvam:—The city of Sala- 
manca, in which the bold project 
of Columbus was first welcomed, 
saw, through the obscurity of fu- 
ture ages, the necessity of a new 
world for the defence and preser- 
vation of the most precious jewel 
of the house of Braganza;* and 
by one of those happy prognosti- 


+ Meaning her majesty, and alluding 
to the flight of the house of Braganza 
to the Brazils. 
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cations, the success of which is 
assured only by the progress of 
time, inspired the catholic kings 
with the.sdesire of protecting an 
enterprize whose firincipal result 
was to be the holy union of Ferdi.’ 
nand and Isabel,+ the best means 
for the mutual support of the two 
kingdoms. Her flattering predic- 
tions being now accomplished, 
Salamanca reposes in peace and 
joy; contented, she felicitates your 
majesty, &c. &e. 


To the King’s brother; 


Most SERENE Sir:—The city 
of Salamanca, in which there is 
scarcely to be found a family that 
has not sealed with the martyrdom 
of some one of its members its an- 
cient and ardent loyalty to the so- 
vereign house of Bourbon, when 
it saw your highness a prisoner to 
the worst of men, who dared to 
deprive us even of all hope of the 
return of your mild and pacific 
government; by one of those trans- 
formations so rare in history, 
found itself converted, from a city 
of learned men,t into an army of 
combatants: it deserted the altars 
of Apollo to rush in crowds to the 
temple of Mars. The satellites of 
the tyrant are not ignorant of it, 
and are enraged against Salaman- 
ca as if it was the only city destin- 
ed to be the prey of their rapacity 
and violence. 

When Salamanca confiding in 
its own impoverishment and the 
strength of the friendly armies, 
thought that it might be left to la- 
ment over its past misfortunes, it 
saw itself again assailed, sacked, 


_and devastated. 


But why relate such sad and la- 


} Meaning the present Ferdinand and 
Isabel. 


¢ (Pueblo de sabios. ) 
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mentable scenes in days of rejoic- | 


ing, of joy and gladness, when 
the arm of the Omnipotent con- 
founds the genius of ruin, consoles 
innocence, strengthens the throne 
of Spain, and binds it to perpetuity 
by ties as strong as indissoluble. 
We approach you with no other 
object, most serene Sir, than to 
make known to your highness, 
that your marriage with the most 
serene Dona Maria Francisco de 
Braganza, and the hopes entertain- 
ed of its fruits, fill all Salamanca 
with joy, that this joy is no less 
constant than lively, and that we 
now congratulate your highness 
with transports of content, great 
as were those of the grief of the 
inhabitants at the captivity of your 
highness. 


Their majesties and their high- 
nesses manifested their satisfac- 
tion with the goodness, dignity, 
and sweetness which characterize 
them. 


From the Gibraltar Gazette. 


Extract of a letter from Messina, 
in Sicily, Dec. 14, 1816.—“ We 
were all witnesses of an event 
which might have produced fatal 
consequences. On the 10th the 
communion cup, with the host, was 
plundered from the church of St. 
Auforne. The whole town was in 
movement; the people ordered the 
gates to be shut; neither coffee- 
house, nor shop, nor theatre were 
left open. The streets were 
crowded with processions, and the 
church-bells set a ringing. The po- 
pulace obliged the old infirm arch- 
bishop to accompany the proces- 
sions; he had, at last, the good for- 
tune to escape ina convent. The 
people were absolutely furious; 
they passed through the city with 
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torches, menaced to set fire to the. 
houses of the unbelievers, and com- 
mitted a thousand extravagancies 
which would have ended it is im- 
possible to say where, if some of 
the municipality had not adroitly 
spread the report, that the com- 
munion cup, &c. had been found. 
The whole population exclaimed: 
Nostro Signore si é trovato, and re- 
turned tu their own abodes. Some 
houses were pillaged, and some 
individuals ill-treated. The day af- 
ter, when the falsity of the report 
was known, the people, who show-. 
ed symptoms of wishing to recom- 
mence the preceding scenes, were 
restrained by the presence of the 
troops of the line, and the campag- 
nott or militia, who had been pru- 
dently assembled. The processions, 
however, continue every day, nor 
do they dare to open the tribunals 
or shops, to work in the port, &c. 
Even the soldiers have covered 
their arms with crape.” 

“A letter from Messina, of a 
later date, announces, that the cup 
has been really found, and tran- 
quillity entirely re-established.” 


NEW FRIGORIFIC POWDER. 
Professor Leslie, whose philo- 
sophical labours and discoveries 
are well known to our readers, has 
lately made an important addition 
to his curious and beautiful dis- 
covery of artificial congelation. 
He had found by his early experi- 
ments, that decayed whinstone, or 
friable mould, reduced to a gross 
powder, and dried thoroughly, will 
exert a power of absorbing mois- 
ture scarcely inferior to that of 
sulphuric acid itself. But circum- 
stances having lately drawn his at- 
tention to this subject, he caused 
some mouldering fragments of 
porphyritictrap, gathered from the 
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sides of the magnificent road now 
forming round the Calton-hill, to 
be pounded and dried carefully be- 
fore the fire, in a bachelor’s oven. 
This powder, being thrown into a 
wine decanter, fitted with a glass 
stopper, was afterwards carried to 
the college; and at a late lecture 
in the natural philosophy class 
(which he has been teaching this 
session in the absence of Profes- 
sor Playfair in Italy) he showed 
the influence of its absorbing pow- 
er on his hygrometer; which, in- 
closed within a small receiver of 
an air-pump, fell from 90 degrees 
to 32 degrees, the wetted bulb be- 
ing consequently cooled about 60 
degrees of Fahrenheit’s scale. The 
Professor, therefore, proposed on 
the instant to employ the powder 
to freeze a small body of water. He 
poured the powder into a saucer 
about seven inches wide, and 
placed water in a shallow-cup of 
porous earthenware, three inches 
in diameter, at the height of half 
an inch above, and covered the 
whole with a low receiver. On ex- 
hausting this receiver till the gauge 
stood at 2-l0ths of an inch, the 
water in a very few minutes ran 
into a cake of ice. With the same 
powder an hour afterwards he 
froze a large body of water in 
three minutes, and he will, no 
doubt, push these ingenious and 
interesting experiments much fur- 
ther. 

It appears such earth will ab- 
sorb the hundredth part of its 
weight of moisture, without hav- 
ing its power sensibly impaired, 
and is even capable of absorbing 
as much as the tenth part. It can 
hence be easily made to freeze 
the eighth part of its weight of 
water, and might even resume the 
process again. In hot countries the 
powder will, after each process, 


recover its power by drying in the 
sun. Ice may therefore be pro- 
duced in the tropical climes, and 
even at sea, with very little 
trouble, and no sort of risk or in- 
convenience. 


LONGEVITY. 


The following circumstance 
may be interesting to those who 
inquire into the causes of longe- 
vity: 

A gentleman of considerable re- 
search lately made a catalogue of 
near eight hundred persons who 
had attained a great age, and found 
their habits of life only to agree in 
one particular, namely, early rising 
in the mornigg. This confirms the 
well-known result of a similar in- 
quiry made by one of our learned 
judges. 


MAN WITH A HORN GROWING OUT 
OF HIS FOREHEAD. 


From the Spanish. 


Guanaxuato, (kingdom of Mex- 
ico) 2ist February, 1817.—The 
phenomenon presented by the man 
of whom we here give a resem- 
blance, is certainly one of the most 
singular which nature has produ- 
ced, and has justly excited the at- 
tention of the inhabitants of this 
city. We reserve for another occa- 
sion, a description by learned phy- 
sicians of this singular deformity 
of Pablo Rodriguez, and will con- 
fine ourselves now to a slight 
sketch, sufficient for the intelli- 
gence of the curious, and the ex- 
planation of the drawing. 
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Pablo Rodriguez, by trade a 
porter, and at present in the hos- 
pital of St. Andres of this city, has 
had for a long time the singular 
excrescences which are seen on 
the right side of his head. From 
a common base this tumour di- 
vides itself into three branches, 
which, hard and crooked. (particu- 
larly the principal one, which is 
about 12 inches in length) present 
the texture of a ram’s horn, fluted 
lengthwise; a part of it being 
burnt, it exhaled a smell similar to 
that of horn. We are not able to 
say whether the excrescence is re- 
ally of the nature of horn, but we 
will add that it does not adhere to 
the cranium, and that being cut 
transversely, it appears like the 
agglomeration of many membranes 
or callous scales, connected verti- 
cally. 

The discovery and examination 
of this phenomenon, are attributa- 
ble to accident. Rodriguez, who al- 
ways kept this excrescence cover- 
ed, was supposed to have a large 
wen, until a package of sugar fell 

upon his head, broke the largest 
branch of the tumour, and obliged 


him to present himself at the hos-. 


pital. He is now there, and has 
been visited by many of the cu- 


rious of this ci and the h- 


(Note on the foregoing by Dr. 
C. Wistar, professor of anatomy in 
the University of Pennsylvania.) 


The production of horny sub- 
stances on the surface of the body, 
is not so surprising after reflection 
upon the subject, as it is upon the 
first view of it. 

Most of these horns, as they are 
called, appear to consist of the 
same substance with the cuticle, 
and are analogous, in some respect, 
to those excrescences from it 
which are denominated corns. Not- 
withstanding the cuticle exists in 
the fcetus in utero, and therefore 
may be considered as an original 
part of the body, it appears never- 
theless to be dependant upon the 
cutis vera; fur it is reproduced by 
the skin, whenever it is destroyed. 

The nails on our fingers, and 
the claws of other animals, have a 
strong resemblance to those horny 
substances.—T hese nails and claws 
are continuations of the cuticle, 
and supply its place in covering a 
part of the fingers and toes; and 
when the cuticle is separated from 
the cutis vera by putrefaction, they 
come off with it, and leave bare the 
parts they covered. 

They also have the same chemi- 
cal qualities with the cuticle. Like 
the cuticle, they are reproduced 
by the cutis, and seem de 
upon it for their growth. It is there- 
fore probable that a particular con- 
dition of the portion of the cutis 
vera which is connected with these 
excrescences, occasions their for- 
mation, but the nature of this con- 
dition is unknown to us. The ex- 
ternal cause which produces corns 
is completely ascertained, although 
we are ignorant of its modus ope- 
randi. 

It is mechanical pressure, 
which, when confined to a small 
spot, produces excrescences with 
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a small base, like corns; and when 
applied so as to act upon a more 
extended surface, occasions a ge- 
neral thickening of the cuticle, 
such as takes place ona the soles of 
the feet. 

The portrait of a person who 
had a large excrescence of this 
kind, is to be seen at Mr. Peale’s 
museum, in Philadelphia. 

(See the French work—*“ Dic- 
tionnaire des Merveilles de la Na- 
ture,” Ist vol. title ** Conforma- 
tions extraordinaires,” for several 
curious instances of the same na- 
ture.) 


CmARACTER Of the late RoBpERtT 
Futon, Esq. from Co.ven’s life 
of that celebrated Engineer, read 
before the Literary and Historical 
Society of New York. 


We cannot think that it will be 
imputed to an undue partiality for 
our regretted associate, if we say 
that there cannot be found on the 
records of departed worth, the 
name of a person to whose indivi- 
dual exertions mankind are more 
indebted than they are to the late 
Robert Fulton. The combined ef- 
forts of philosophers and statesmen 
have improved the condition of 


_ man; but no individual has con- 


ferred more important benefits on 
his species than he whose memory 
now engages our attention. 
‘When we have taken a view of 
what he has done, and bestowed 
some consideration on its effects, 
it will not appear that this praise 
is exaggerated, and we shall be 
obliged to acknowledge that 
though others may have been con- 
ducted in the paths of science by 
superior ‘learning, and may have 
had a more dazzling career, the 
labours of no individual have been 


more honourable, meritorious, or 
practically useful. 

The establishment of steam na- 
vigation will form an important 
epoch in the history of our species. 
—The name of the man who ac- 
complished it will live to the re- 
motest ages, if he be not robbed 
of the fame which is due to the 
employment of a superior genius, 
with surprising courage, industry, 
perseverance, and success. 

Robert Fulton was born in the 
town of Little Britain, in the 
county of Lancaster, and state of 
Pennsylvsnia, in the year 1765; he 
was of a respectable though not 
opulent family. His father, Robert 
Fulton, was a native of Kilkenny, 
in Ireland. His mother was also of 
a respectable Irish family, by the 
name of Smith, established in 
Pennsylvania. 

In his infancy he was put to 
school in Lancaster, in Pennsyl- 
vania, where he acquired the rudi- 
ments of acommon English edu- 
cation. 

His peculiar genius manifested 
itself at a very early age. In his 
childhood, all his hours of recrea- 
tion were passed in the shops of 
mechanics, or in the employment 
of his pencil; and at this early pe- 
riod of his life he had no other 
desire for money than to supply 
himself with the necessary mate- 
rials to indulge his taste for me- 
chanism and drawing. 

By the time he had attained the 
age of seventeen years, he became 
so much an artist with his pencil, 
as to derive emolument from paint- 
ing portraits and landscapes, in 
Philadelphia, where he remained, 
till he was about twenty-one. In 
this time he had made the ac- 
quaintance of our celebrated coun- 
tryman Doctor Franklin, by whom 
he was much noticed. | 

Mr. Fulton throughout his 
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course as a mechanist and civil 
engineer, derived great advantage 
from his talent for drawing and 
painting. He was an elegant and 
accurate draftsman. 

It is gratifying to find, that Mr. 
Fulton ever felt as an American. 
His long residence abroad did not 
enfeeble his attachment to his 
country. Thoughts of her pros- 
perity and welfare were connected 
with all his projects; and those that 
he thought might be of advantage 
to her, he communicated with a 
promptness and disinterestedness 
which marked his desire to serve 
her. 

Ardour and perseverance were 
characters of Mr. Fulton’s mind; 
when he had conceived what he 
thought a practicable and benefi- 
cial project, he left no means un- 
tried, and spared no pains for its 
accomplishment. 

It may be well to notice here, 
a matter not otherwise of impor- 
tance, than as it serves to mark 
the pliancy of Mr. Fulton’s mind, 
and the versatility of his genius. 
At a time when he was taking a 
step which, as he thought, would 
be decisive to the fate of nations, 
which put his life at risk, and 
might determine his own fortune, 
he amused himself with making 
sketches from the scenery of Hol- 
land, and representations of the 
manners, figures, and costume of 
the Hollanders; some of them are 
broad caricatures, which cannot 
but excite a smile. They are found 
in his port folio, and though in ge- 
neral they are but sketches, they 
show that they are from the hand 
of a master, guided by wit and 
genius. 

Throughout the whole course 
of his experiments, no opposition 
or contradiction, no failure or dis- 
appointment, irritated, discoura- 
ged, or discomposed him. When 


his inachines were broken or dis- 
ordered, he, with the utmost calm- 
ness and composure, pointed out 
their defects or the causes of his 
disappointment. If an experiment 
failed, though it had cost him 
great pains and labour in the pre- 
paration; and although the failure 
was frequently, and obviously, 
owing to the awkwardness or uh- 
skilfulness of those who assisted 
him, his temper could not be dis- 
turbed; -he would not hear the 
scoffs of some of the numerous 
bystanders, which were frequently 
expressed in whispers intended to 
reach his ear. Nota fretful or angry 
word ever escaped Kim, and aftera 
disappointment he recommenced 
his preparations with the same 
ardour, and with the same calm- 
ness, with which he at first began. 
Even when his physical strength 
must have been exhausted by his 
corporeal exertions, and the exces- 
sive fatigue he would sometimes 
undergo through a sultry day, his 
spirits were never fora moment 
depressed. On these occasions he 
showed himself as much a moral 
as a mechanical philosopher. 

We have all witnessed with 
what zeal Mr. Fulton bestowed 
his time, his talents, and his purse, 
for the promotion of the useful 
and the fine arts. One of the last 
acts of his life manifested this dis- 
position. By his will, which was 
made but a few days before his 
death, be devised that, in certain 
events, his pictures, and one half 
of his property not otherwise dis- 
posed of, should go to an academy 
of fine arts, when such an academy 
should be established, at the place 
which may be the seat of the na- 
tional government. 

Mr. Fulton was about six feet 
high. His person was slender, but 
well proportioned, and well form- 
ed.—-Nature had made him a gen- 
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a small base, like corns; and when 
applied so as to act upon a more 
extended surface, occasions a ge- 
neral thickening of the cuticle, 
such as takes place on the soles of 
the feet. 

The portrait of a person who 
had a large excrescence of this 
kind, is to be seen at Mr. Peale’s 
museum, in Philadelphia. 

(See the French work—*“ Dic- 
tionnaire des Merveilles de la Na- 
ture,” Ist vol. title ** Conforma- 
tions extraordinaires,” for several 
curious instances of the same na- 
ture.) 


CHARACTER Of the late RopERT 
Furton, Esq. from CoLveEn’s 
of that celebrated Engineer, read 
before the Literary and Historical 
Society of New York, 


We cannot think that it will be 
imputed to an undue partiality for 
our regretted associate, if we say 
that there cannot be found on the 
records of departed worth, the 
name of a person to whose indivi- 
dual exertions mankind are more 
indebted than they are to the late 
Robert Fulton. ‘The combined ef- 
forts of philosophers and statesmen 
have improved the condition of 


man; but no individual has con- 


ferred more important benefits on 
his species than he whose memory 
now engages our attention. 
When we have taken a view of 
what he has done, and bestowed 
some consideration on its effects, 
it will not appear that this praise 
is exaggerated, and we shall be 
obliged to acknowledge that 
though others may have been con- 
ducted in the paths of science by 
superior learning, and may have 
had a more dazzling career, the 
labours of no individual have been 


more honourable, meritorious, or 
practically useful. 

The establishment of steam na- 
vigation will form an important 
epoch in the history of our species, 
—The name of the man who ac- 
complished it will live to the re- 
motest ages, if he be not robbed 
of the fame which is due to the 
employment of a superior genius, 
with surprising courage, industry, 
perseverance, and success. 

Robert Fulton was born in the 
town of Little Britain, in the 
county of Lancaster, and state of 
Pennsylvsnia, in the year 1765; he 
was of a respectable though not 
opulent family. His father, Robert 
Fulton, was a native of Kilkenny, 
in Ireland. His mother was also of 
a respectable Irish family, by the 
name of Smith, established in 
Pennsylvania. 

In his infancy he was put to 
school in Lancaster, in Pennsyl- 
vania, where he acquired the rudi- 
ments of acommon English edu- 
cation. 

His peculiar genius manifested 
itself ata very early age. In his 
childhood, all his hours of recrea- 
tion were passed in the shops of 
mechanics, or in the employment 
of his pencil; and at this early pe- 
riod of his life he had no other 
desire for money than to supply 
himself with the necessary mate- 
rials to indulge his taste for me- 
chanism and drawing. 

By the time he had attained the 
age of seventeen years, he became 
so much an artist with his pencil, 
as to derive emolument from paint- 
ing portraits and landscapes, in 
Philadelphia, where he remained, 
till he was about twenty-one. In 
this time he had made the ac- 
quaintance of our celebrated coun- 
tryman Doctor Franklin, by whom 
he was much noticed. © 

Mr. Fulton throughout his 
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course as a mechanist and civil 
engineer, derived great advantage 
from his talent for drawing and 
painting. He was an elegant and 
accurate draftsman. 

It is gratifying to find, that Mr. 
Fulton ever felt as an American. 
His long residence abroad did not 
enfeeble his attachment to his 
country. Thoughts of her pros- 
perity and welfare were connected 
with all his projects; and those that 
he thought might be of advantage 
to her, he communicated witha 
promptness and disinterestedness 
which marked his desire to serve 
her. 

Ardour and perseverance were 
characters of Mr. Fulton’s mind; 
when he had conceived what he 
thought a practicable and benefi- 
cial project, he left no means un- 
tried, and spared no pains for its 
accomplishment. 

It may be well to notice here, 
a matter not otherwise of impor- 
tance, than as it serves to mark 
the pliancy of Mr. Fulton’s mind, 
and the versatility of his genius. 
At a time when he was taking a 
step which, as he thought, would 
be decisive to the fate of nations, 
which put his life at risk, and 
might determine his own fortune, 
he amused himself with making 
sketches from the scenery of Hol- 
land, and representations of the 
manners, figures, and costume of 
the Hollanders; some of them are 
broad caricatures, which cannot 
but excite a smile. They are found 
in his port folio, and though in ge- 
neral they are but sketches, they 
show that they are from the hand 
of a master, guided by wit and 
genius. 

Throughout the whole course 
of his experiments, no opposition 
or contradiction, no failure or dis- 
appointment, irritated, discoura- 
ged, or discomposed him. When 


his machines were broken or dis- 
ordered, he, with the utmost calm- 
ness and composure, pointed out 
their defects or the causes of his 
disappointment. If an experiment 
failed, though it had cost him 
great pains and labour in the pre- 
paration; and although the failure 
was frequently, and obviously, 
owing to the awkwardness or unh- 
skilfulness of those who assisted 
him, his temper could not be dis- 
turbed; -he would not hear the 
scoffs of some of the numerous 
bystanders, which were frequently 
expressed in whispers intended to 
reach his ear. Nota fretful or angry 
word ever escaped him, and after a 
disappointment he recommenced 
his preparations with the same 
ardour, and with the same calm- 
ness, with which he at first began. 
Even when his physical strength 


| must have been exhausted by his 


corporeal exertions, and the exces- 
sive fatigue he would sometimes 
undergo through a sultry day, his 
spirits were never fora moment 
depressed. On these occasions he 
showed himself as much a moral 
as a mechanical philosopher. 

We have all witnessed with 
what zeal Mr. Fulton bestowed 
his time, his talents, and his purse, 
for the promotion of the useful 
and the fine arts. One of the last 
acts of his life manifested this dis- 
position. By his will, which was 
made but a few days before his 
death, he devised that, in certain 
events, his pictures, and one half 
of his property not otherwise dis- 
posed of, should go to an academy 
of fine arts, when such an academy 
should be established, at the place 
which may be the seat of the na- 
tional government. 

Mr. Fulton was about six feet 
high. His person was slender, but 
well proportioned, and well form- 
ed.—-Nature had made him a gen- 
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tleman, and bestowed upon him 
ease and gracefulness. He had too 
much good sense for the least af- 
fectation; and a modest confidence 
in his own worth and talents, gave 
him an unembarrassed deportment 
in all companies.—His features 
were strong, and of a manly beau- 
ty: he had large dark eyes, and a 
prejecting brow, expressive of in- 
telligence and thought: his temper 
was mild, and his disposition live- 
ly: he was fond of society, which 
he always enlivened by cheerful, 
cordial manners, and instructed or 
pleased by his sensible conversa- 
tion:—He expressed himself with 
energy, fluency and correciness, 
and as he owed more to his own 
experience and reflections, than to 
books, his sentiments were often 
interesting from their originality. 

In all his domestic and social 


relations he was gealous, kind, 
generous, liberal, and affectionate. 
He knew of no use for money but 
as it was subservient to charity, 
hospieefity, and the sciences. But 
what was most conspicuous in his 
character, was his calm constancy, 
his industry, and that indefatigable 
patience and perseverance, which 
always enabled him to overcome 
difficulties. 

He was decidedly a republican. 
The determination which he often 
avowed, that he never would ac- 
cept an office, is an evidence of 
the disinterestedness of his poli- 
tics; but his zeal for his opinions 
or party, did not extinguish his 
kindness. for the merits of his op- 
ponents. Society will long remem- 
ber and regret him; but he will 
be most lamented by those, by 
whem he was best known. 
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